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DIRECTIONS FOR READING MAPS 


The maps in this atlas are indexed for convenience in finding cities, towns, etc., as shown in 
the above diagram. All maps are divided into rectangular sections, or squares, formed by the 
intersection of the meridians and parallels. These squares are arranged in columns indicated by 
letters from top to bottom, as columns A, B, QO, etc., and by numerals running crosswise, as 
columns 7, 2, 3, etc. Thus each square is designated by a letter and a numeral, as AJ, B2, G3, 
etc. If, for example, a town or city is indexed in the list at B2, run down the B column to the 
square opposite 2, and the town will be found within the four lines which compose that square 
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Cities of 
Georgia 


Counties of Georgia 


Appling. « « «=» 1 D4 Clayton. ..... B2 Forsyth Bey? fortes Bi Jenkins... ccc 6 .E3 Oconee... .. -C2 Telfair Ss Beis ces Re 
Bakerasgomacrutes Uae GlinClipee) eefaeerie a0 Franklin . ee! Johnson . Ds Oglethorpe... .C2 Lerrell i. = = a) shed Albany. .....B4 
Baldwin ....C2 Cobb... 1... .B2 Puaitond wh eet ays) Le (ones cece ens Paulding . . Ee Thomas Cb Americus, . . . . B3 
Banks... Cr Coffee......D4 Giier er sue good Laurens . a 8 Pickens. . . Be: Tift Ape .C4 Athens . ee 
Bartow... ..-:. Bi Colquitt. ....C4 Glascock. .. .. D2 atte eaersy ere ce Pierce’ sh vive oD 4 Toombs .....D3 Atlanta. . oe 
Ben Hill . .C4 Columbia... . . D2 Glynn . .E4 Liberty iE4 MURR = Ono ane Townes ~qucie s Ge Augusta . . De 
Berrien... ...C4 Coweta +. + B2 Gordon . . eos Bs Lincoln . . . .D2 Pork (o& sen ae BLOUP hs =. ew ete OED Brunswick . . .E4 
Bibbs S yielt «no ee Crawford + + BB reac yh aa st ist BS Lowndes .....C5 Pidaskt-< soe ee Timers oak A C4 Cartersville Bl 
Brooks’ 4ccs anak susenb, Crisp, ......C4 Greene s. w% 6.2 Lumpliiniss « 2.0 cit Hg thot wae Bem, mo, De] SIGS iin train inp wires Columbus... .B3 
Bryan... . .E4 Dade. ......Al Gwinnett . Pet McDuffe.....D2 Outtman .. i wd A4 Union . em ae! Cordele... C4 
Bulloch . . ES Dawson ees oe Habersham CA McIntosh . . . . E4 Rabun Cl Upson Bs Elberton ‘D1 
Ley oc es eT oo eel S221 = Macon B3 Randolph... .B4 Walker. ++. .Al Gainesville Bios 
Bint sk urinal Bonen Dee 83 © Hancock °€2 © Madison) 2. ..C1 © Richmond. 1 2 .D2 © Walton... er) Grifin. . 2.) B2 
Calhoun . a ess Dodge . . - anon ee . . veeerethi 09 Wepre Ss a Mt acon we aie a “ nade i: 
Camden .....E5 Daolwuse tn is mr aralson . Be Meri % a STE "6 Be Schl : a. ap . B3 Ware & [6 Mees) 5 De iene . . C3 
Campbell . B2 Dougherty . cig eeee Harris’ ti. o75 2 & eriwether » »- B2 Schley . -B varren. . .. . D2 Macon . ~C 8 
Carroll, <syeeaoe Mouplaspseel ved doce Elart. beurre D1 Miller. .....B4 Screven... .. E83 Washington D3 Marietta... .. B2 
Gatoosain anes en Parl Vives centre ano Heard) . 5 hi Giants Aa Milton. .....B1 Spalding... . . B2 Wayne we he E4 Milledgeville . . Ci 
Charlton. . . .D5 Echols. . fart D4 BenRy! «, ws ws bee B 2 Mitchell . 5 B4 Stephens... ..C 1 Webster ene wine B 3 Newman.....B2 
Chatham 1...» . B4 Effingham . ES Houston. ....C3 Monroe... . : 5 2 Stewart . . - B38 White... 5. . Ci Rome . -Al 
Chattahoochee . . B38 Bibert «5 « ae) Di Trwinic:d leet GS Montgomery .. . 3 Sumter... 5 B3 Whitfield . . Al Savannah ES 
Chattooga . sete! Emanuel... + D3 Pack¥on fis v5 Aue Ci Morgan ..... S 2 Talbot... 25. B3 Wilcox (oe aoe 4 Thomasville . . . BS 
Cherokee.....3B1 Rannin . oy 6 Bo Jasper. .....C2 Murray es) si eee Taliaferro Se ae | Wilkes. .....D2 Valdosta . . . . CS 
larke’ clos hee Fayette. ....B2 Ae Davwsmee s, os Muscogee . . . BS Tattnall :..) «5. Did Wilkinson . . . . C3 Washington . . . D2 
ay. Miele aoe ore Bloyd/t G6 es oA Jefferson. ....D2 Newton . Fata | Taylor <<. ease e Worth iss. Jean Waycross... .D4 
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Islands Districts of Hawaii 


Principal Cities and Towns of Hawaii 


Hawaii. . Ewa... (C2 Lahaina . E3|| Aiea... D2 Hana . . F3 HonokawaiE3 Kailua. . F4 Kawaihae.F3 Kohala. . Mahukona F232 Paauhau . F3 Spreckels- 
Ratoolat Hamakua F4 Lihue... B2|] An ahola Hanalei . B1 Honolulu. D2 Kalapana E4 Keaau .. F4 Koloa . Makaweli Ik2 Paauilo.. F3 ville. . E3 
5; ‘ Hana ...E3 Makawao. E3 Ldg. . . B1 Hanamaula Honomu . 4 Kalaupapa 2 Kealake- Kukaiau . Makena . E3 Pahala .. F4 Wahiawa. C2 
wee . ‘ Ifanalei Bi Molokai . D2} Eleele . B2 Ldg... Bi Honuapo. F4.Kalawao. E2 kua... F4 Kukuihaele F3 Mana ...B1 Pahoa. . G4 Waiakea . F4 
Kauai . 1) Hilo”. . F4 Niihau.. A2|| Ewa... C2 Hanapepe B2 Hookena . F4 Kamalo E2 Kealia . . B1 Kurtistown F4 Naalehu . F4 Paia . . E3 Waiakoa . E3 
Tanai E3 Honolulu D2 N. Kona. F4}} Haiku . £3 Hauula D2 Hoopuloa F4 Kamuela . F3 Keanae E3 Lahaina . E3 Nahiku..E3 Papaaloa . F4 Waialee e2 
SUT Ce OMe a eh rte . F4 Puna F4]| Hakalau . F4 Heeia . D2 Huelo . . E3 Kaneohe . D2 Keauhou . F4 Laie ... . D2 Napoopoo 4 Papaikou. F4 Waialua . C2 
Maui E3 Kawaihau Bl S. Kona. F4 Alalawa .. E2 Hilea...F4 Kahakuloa E2 Kapaa . . B1 Kekaha B2 Lalamilo. F4 Nun... E3 Pearl City C2 Waianae . C2 
Molokai D2 Kohala. . F4 Waialua . C2 Haleiwa . C2 Hilo... F4 Kahalepa- Kapoho.. G4 Keokea E3 Lanai... E3 Okoe... F4 Pelekunu . E2 Wailau.. 
Nith AQ Koloa . B2 Waianae . C2 }| Hamakua- Holualoa . F4 laoa . E3 Kaunaka- Kihei . . . E3 Laupahoe- Olaa ... F4 Pepeekeo . F 4 Waimea 
Nithau. . 21) Koolauloa D2 Wailuku . E3 poka . . E3 Honakohau E2 Kahuku D2 kai... D2 Kilauea B1 hoe... F3 Olowalu . E3 Pukoo . 2 Waiohinu 
Oahu D2|]| Koola’poko D2 Waimea . B1]]} Hamoa .. F3 Honoipu . F3 Kahului . E3 Kaupo.. E3 Kipahulu. E3 Lihue... B2 Ookala.. F3 Puunene . E3 Waipahu . C2 
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Principal Cities and Towns of California 


Alameda . C5 Colton . . 18 Escondido H9 Wayward . C5 Los Ange- National Petaluma C4 Rocklin . D4 San San Pedro G9 Selma .. F6 Ventura FS 
Alturas E1 Colusa... C3 Eureka... A2 Healdsburg C 4 les. ..G8 _ City..H10 Placerville E4 St. Helena C4 Diego . H10 San Rafael C5 Sonoma . C4 Visalia. . F6 
Anaheim . H9 Corona... H9 Ferndale . A2 Hollister . D6 Los Gatos C5 Nevada Pleasanton D5 Sacra- San Fran- Santa Ana H9 Sonora... E4 Watson- 

Antioch D5 Coronado H10 Fort Bragg B38 Huron .. E6 Martinez . D5 City .. D3 Pomona . H8 mente eae cisco. . C5 Santa Stockton . D5 ville. . Dt 
Arcata .. A2. Crescent Fresno. . F6 Kern . . F7 Marysville D3 Oakland . C5 Red Bluff C2 gatingg | DG aD Barbara F8 Suisun C4 Whittier . H9 
Auburn D 4 City). 1 ae Gilroy . - D5 Lakeport . C3 Wiecccdeee IE Olancha . H6 Redding . C2 Sa i sa Jacinto . J9 Santa Giceneslle E2 Willows 7 C et 
Azusa. . H8 Del Sur . G8 Gonzales . D6 Lincoln 1) 4 Wiedeste “Ds Ontario H8 Redlands. H8 ~42 /\n- E San Jose . Di Clara . D5 Tul Fo Winiess C4 
Benicia C4 Dogtown. E4 Grass \ al- Livermore 1)5 Mo peace ° Palo Alto C5 Redondo . GY dreas . E4 San Juan D6 Santa Cruz C6 UALS SN ep Pie finters 2 
Berkeley . C5 Downie- ley ... D3 Lompoc Ks onrovia T18 Pasadena G8 Redwood. C5 San Ardo ECG San Luis Santa Ukiah B3 W oodland D 5 
Calistoga . C4 ville . . E3 Qualala|. Ba Long Monterey D6 Paso Rio Vista D4 San Ber- Obispo. E% Monica G9 V acaville D4 Yosemite Be 
Chico D3 Dunlap... F6 Hanford . Fé Beach . G9 Napa C4 Robles . E7 Riverside H9 nardino H8 San Mateo C5 Santa Rosa C4 Vallejo Ca Yreka . . E12 


INDEX FOR MAP OF NEW YORK (Page 39) 


Principal Cities and Towns of New York 


Albany .. G5 Bingham- Cohoes ..G5 Elmira ... D6 Gouver- Jamestown AG Matteawan B1 Niagara Oswego . D4 Pough- Schenec- Wappingers 
Albion . . B4 ton . . E6 Coopers- Fort Ed- neur . . E2 Johnstown F4 Mechanics- Falls .. A4 Owego. . D6 keepsie Bil tady ..G5 _ Falls. . B1 
Amster- Brooklyn B3 town... F5 ward... G4 Granville. G4 Kingston. G7 ville . . G5 N. Tona- Patchogue B3 Rochester C4 Sharon. . FA Warsaw . BS 
dam ..Fo Buffalo. . Bb Corning C6 Fredonia. AG Hempstead B3 Lancaster BS Middle- wanda . B4 Peekskill. B2 Rome . . E4 Syracuse. D4 Waterloo. D5 
s Canajo- Cortland. D5 Freeport.. B3 Herkimer F4 Leroy . . B56 town... Ad Norwich . E5 Penn Yan C5 8 Tar Bg Water- 
Auburn . D5 1 RNG (Coxsackie Cle. Bil D4 Hoosick i ie Nivaete Be Per BS Salamanea B56 Tarrytown B2 toe E23 
Raldwins- ie harie. . 5 eneeie Ce Ge ton.. Cr ee G ester- Mt. Ver- mr Oude eo « BS ae Se shi Gi Sandy Hill G4 Tona- Ww owe fue ae 
ile Sinyel anan- ansville 5 Geneva. . Falls ..G5 _ shire... E6 non 3 Ogdens- attsburg Gl Go ana wanda . Ba Sater iet G5 
Batletene é daigua . Se Depew Se ths Naess eu Een en eke ay ASHES < ral Oe ae ate ee a6 : Take F2 Troy Gh ve Ae D6 
es anastota E obbs Falls . . G4 ville . . Falls . . ewbur ean . . B6 “hester 2 ane Daiprats (srk Jhitehall G3 
Spa. .G4 Canton. . El Ferry . B2 Glovers- Hudson. . G6 Lockport . B4 New Rae Oneida .. E4 Port Saratoga Utica E4 White 
Batavia . B4 Catskill..G6 Dunkirk . AG ville’. « P4 Ilion’. « 3 Kid Lyons 5 1) chelle B3 Oneonta . F6 Jervis . A2 Springs G4 Walden Al Plains . B2 
fath . . . C6 Cobleskill F5 Ellenville Ai Goshen..A2 Ithaca ..D6 Malone.. F4 New York B3 Ossining . B2 Potsdam . E1 Saugerties G6 Walton ..E6 Yonkers . B3 
tl en ee De 
INDEX FOR MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA (Page 45) 
Principal Cities and Towns of Pennsylvania 
Allegheny B6 Braddock B6 Clearfield D4 Dunmore. K3 Harris- Latrobe . C7 Meadville A2 New Phoenix- Sayre... H2 Sunbury . H5 Wawnes- 
Allentown L6 Bradford D2 Coatesville K8 Easton . . L6 burg .. H7 Lebanon . J7 Middle- Brighton Ab5 ville .. K7 Scottdale. B7 Tamaqua K5 boro .. F8 
Altoona . E6 Bristol. . M7 Columbia J7 Erie. ..A1 Hazleton . J5 Lehighton Ko town. . HT Newcastle A4 Pittsburg A6 Scranton. K3 Tarentum BG Westches- 
Archbald . L3 Butler . . B5 Connells- Etna . . . B6 Homestead B6 Lewistown F6 Milton .. H4 New Ken- Pittston . K4 Shamokin J6 Taylor K3 ter KS 
sea ‘ ue Carbon- z ville . . B7 Forest City K3 Hunting- Lock Minersville J 6 gington” BG Plymouth K4 Sharon. . Ad Titusville. B3 PUTA Icaes ae . 
Bangor. LS ‘ldsle’. . K2 Conse.” | | Franklin’ BE | dons. .E0 Haven « F4 Mononga: Nori 1 powstan” 3G SHADE pg Towanda . [2 barre. K4 
Falls... A5 Carnegie. A6 Corry . 'B2 GettysburgG8 Jeannette B7 port. . BG hela. . BT town... L7 Punxsu- “e) (Shenans. Tyrone .. E5 Wilkins- 
3ellefonte F5 Chambers- Danville . H5 Greens- Johnstown D7 Mahanoy Mt. Carmel J5 Oil City . B3 tawney D5 doah . . J5 Uniontown BS burg .. BG 
Bethlehem L6 burg . . F8 Dickson burg... B7 Kane... D3 City eat: Mt. Pleas- Olyphant K3 Reading . K7 Steelton . H7 Warren . C2 Williams- 
Blooms- Charleroi. BT City . . K3 Greenville A3 Lancaster’ J7 Mauch ant... BT Philadel- Renovo. . F4 Strouds- Washing- port. . G4 
burg .. J4 Chester... L8 Dubois. . D4 Hanover. H8 Lansford K5 Chunk . K5 Nanticoke J4 phia..L8 Rochester A5 burg... L5 ton... Aut Workkics) «ivan s 


A a i Aa Oe ee eR ee eae ee a SS 


INDEX FOR MAP OF VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA (Page 52) 


EET | 


Cities of Virginia Cities of West Virginia 


Abingdon C6 Chatham . E5 Graham. . C4 Newport Roanoke . E4 Suffolk .. H5 Barbours- Charleston C3 Ella... D2 Keyser... F2 _ville . . D2 Sistersville C2 
AlexandriaG3 Clifton Harrison- News. .H5 Salem .. D4 Tazewell . C4 ville 3. Bs) Char l/es- Fairmont . D2 Liberty .. C3 New Cum- Thomas. . KE 2 
Ashland . G4 Forge..E4 purg.. F3 Norfolk . H5 Saltville . Cd Vinton... E4 Benwood. D1 town .. G2 Grafton. . E2 Lumberp’t D2 berland Di Triadel- 
Berkley . ILS Danville . E5 pexington E4 Onancock 4 Scottsville F4 Warm Spes E3 Bluefield . C4 Clarksburg D2 Harpers Martinsb’g F2 Parkers- phia .. D1 
Berryville G2 Franklin. H5 BAe Petersburg G4 Shenand’h F3 Westpoint H4 B uckhan- Cyclone. . C4 Ferry . G2 Monongah D2 _ burg. . C2 Wayne... B3 
C. Charles H4 Fredericks- Luray . . F3 Portsm’th H5 Stanards- Winchester F 2 non .. D8 Dallas . . D1 Hinton .. D4 Montgom- Piedmont E2 Wellsburg D1 
Charlottes- burg . . G3 Lynchburg E4 Radford . D4 _ ville . . F3 Woodstock F3 Central Davis . . E2 HuntingtonB3 ery... C3 Princeton C4 Weston. .D2 
ville .. F3 F. Royal . F8 ManchesterG4 Richmond G4 Staunton. E3 Wytheville C5 City . . B38 Elkins . . E3 Hurricane C3 D1 


Mounds: Shiloh . . C2 Wheeling 
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Counties Principal Cities and Towns of Idaho 
Ada .B6 Adams .....B4 Bellevue..... D6 Coeur d’Alene ..B2 Genesee. .... B38 Lakeview ....B2 Nampa.....B6 St. Anthony... ise 
Bannock . . .G7 Albion 9< «see wba Bellerove cc. 00 BQ Colburm 6 6 =< Bl  Gibbonsville. ..D4 Lardo...... B65 Nezperce....B3 Salmon rae E4 
cheoheets ; : me Alexander ....GT7 Bench...... G7 Copeland... .B1 Glenns Ferry. ..C7 Lewiston ew AS Osbley cc. oak Selobria’ oe. eres 
Blaine . D6 Almo......+ET7 Bennington. ...G7 Cottonwood . . . B3 Grangeville . . .B4 Lewisville... .F6 Orofino Sa os -38 pariaria apt iseacd FT 
tue i GS ll Atoka ance BE, Blackfost aco ciaE@ Couttell ails. oR s Baden ite! a .).G8) Biberty |i. om oie. OT art paaee ae eancnent 2 apne eee 
Baer % . . 4 Ri Oxfords... FY Shoshone ©. . | DT 
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Alpines). 7 D3) Carson City. - . B38 Fallon\S 2 = 3C 3 Hobson 2. 2 32) Mineral Hill; | 1 E2 Rhodes. . -C4 Sunnyside. ~R4 

Churchill Fenian os - D1 Cavecreek. SP ey |et: AP ea Geen) -G@b5 Holbrook . . + B4 Moapa..3. ; . G6 Rioville ; -. .G6 Sweetwater -B4 
ee Arthur . F 2 Charleston . Fi Fletcher. G4 [Hotereek = E4 Montelle.....€C4 Romano.....2E3 Tippett. .G3 
Clarke rena Ashdown . C1 Cherrycreek . .G3 Foltz. . .C2 Humboldt House C2 Morey. . de Roop cose hee abe “Toano x1 
Dougl B4 ~ Aurum . - G8 Coaldale . [D4 Fort Churchill . .B3 Dhpahy. ts . F3 Mountain City” . .F1 Ryepatch . . . .C2 ‘Tonkin . ~E3 
ee Austin - D3  Coldcreek . .F3 Fort Halleck .F2 Johnny .....E6 Newland . .G4 Saint Clair ... .C3 ‘Tonopah . . D4 
Biko. coccinea Barnes . F4 Columbia . D5 Franktown ests unction . . . .D8 Nordyke . . ..2B4 Saint Thomas .G6G Tuscarora Pay) ce 
Remeralda C4 Basalt. 3 & -C4 Contact . : @it ‘Galena . |; .D2 Kennedy... .D2 Norths Ranch “Dike Sandy sea et sDyhore . ~B4 
s ante Battle Mountain. E2 Currant. ....4F4 Galt me lGidie Kenton. ¢ Gene sGio) Olinphouse -B3 SanJacinto . . .G1 Unionville C2 
Winrekar ce aieen ee ee Beatty . SG.) Daytonste  ceetrann bie Gardnerville wo. » B44 Lamoille 0. 2k 2 O'Neil . F1 = Schellbourne .-G3 Ursine 5 
Tumboldt Ci Beavers sien « .F1 Deephole . ...B2 Genoa ee Se RY Ses NEES) Sis) joe E60 “Ormsby: ane te as ochley ~ na Merdiy: Sais base 
i acta Belleville .C4 Deeth. Sew (Geyser. sv. iit cals = Lees. * + avy ne ies \OMertOm yaa aye G6 Schurz .C4 Virginia City) J. B83 

Lander. ... . D8 Belmont . . . E4 Delamar niGio NGillic Wits knoe 6 lectes.) homies com dedlicade . E2 Searchlight - G7 Voight meee 
Lincoln F5 Beowawe . « .-E2 Dewey . . Bis, Glenbrook’ ( . .B3' Leetvilles | ¢ .@3 Panaca . Bie Shap) «6 .F4 Wabuska... .B3 
“as ae Berlin. | . . . D4 Diamondfeld ‘E5 Golconda... .D2 Lida... ...D5 Paradise Valley . D1 Sheepshead . B2 Wadsworth . BS 

Lyon. 0s «+ Bio Birch . .E3 Douglas. . Bid Gold'Genter. § .E6 Logan . «9. 2 .G@6 Patterson? G4 Sheridan ~ iB “Washoe. <x, + 3 Bio 
N E4 Blaine aig) ees : .E4 Gold Creek . . .F1 lLovelocks . ...€2 Pinegrove. . - B4 Shoshone .G4 Wellington . . BS 
8 ey clits Boyer. - 1C3 Dyer . Cd Goldfield. . //D5 Lund... /:.G4 Pioche..... .G5  Silverpeak [D5 Wells. .....G1 
Ornisby,. iene) se b8 Buffalo Meadows B 2 Eagleville . ‘ Gis. Gold’ Bs; Bio) eiiting as renin Ge = Pbttists sl ens em esiceltomms we .F2 Whiteplains . . .C3 
Bull Frog . . E6 Edgemont. . E1 Goodsprings . -FT7 McGill SP onGxs. aPreston) siesta) Die smite. . .B4 Willowpoint. . .D1 

Storey... .. B8 Bullion . .F2 Eldorado Canyon Git» Halleck)", sea 2.) Manse 20). 2 Oe Prospect*2c + £3) (Spencer. kya Ee: Wilsouy, Bn. 2S 
Washoe B2 Bunkerville . mie Tlkolien ws atte .F2 Hawthorne .*: . C4 Marmol. ....B3 Pyramid. .|. .:B2 Steamboat < - B3 Winnemucca . . D2 
e's ied Butler... 4 4D4 Ely. .G@8 Hazen... C3 Mesquite . « ; .G6 Rebel Creek. |: D1 Steptoe). - | = . G8 Yerington « . . Be 

White Pine Candelaria .CA4 Empire 2 7 Bia’y Hlikons sc eeeees vo: YMall Citys) aeG-2" Reno’ Soimaee BS) ‘Stillwater SS" Belda +. Mi os Bh ey 
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Principal Cities and Towns of New Hampshire 


Counties of New Hampshire Principal Cities and Towns of Vermont 


i és Allentown ...% G7 Gorham. . + ..2H3 Newport... .°.E6 Alburg . . «. .A2 Fairfield . . . . BS Poultney . . . .BS6 

DOOD Se neg ous Sa ore nae AE ties Mee MME OE Csatice codecs atte’ shor aiaehoris NCR eR Oil Vaanant ote E4 Ferrisburg....B4 Pownal.. . . BS 
Carroll . . ...H6 Merrimack... .F7 Antrim... ..2F? Greenville... .F8 Ossipee:: . . .HS Barre)s 5 2. . DM Guildhall.) - .F3 Proctor . Soe! 2] 
Cheshire . . . .D8 Rockingham. ..H8 Beérliniy. 0 7 2) able “Hanover sa.) Dib) Pembroke... GT Barton. . ...E2 Hartford ....D6 Randolph... .C5 
Goos Go: Straford | a. Wkle Boscawen ....G7 Haverhill. ...E4 Peterboro....E8 Bellows Falls . .D7 Hartland. ...D6~ Richford a oy 
RA oa ie utes ; Bisstoll fee eeu eE(G ge EIISbOro\ ns) omegmeyE)T enbatts ele we me dere Gn 7 Bennington . . .B8 Hyde Park . . .C3 Rockingham. . . D7 
Grafton. ....F5 Sullivan... .ET Canaan. . . .E6 Hinsdale ....D8 Plymouth . ote FS Bethel wes, ss CBN Jericho\.. inion 6 BS Reyalion.< 45 0)6 
Charlestown . ..D7 Hopkinton. . . .F7 Portsmouth... J7 Bradford . . . .E5 Johnson . . . .C3 Rutland . .Cé 

Claremont ..D6 Keene . . .D8 Rochester. . ..H7 Brandon . ...B5 Ludlow. ....C6 St. Albans .B2 

Colebrook . G2) Maconia . sla eGGe dumneyerns 6) suo Brattleboro -D8 Lyndon. ....E8 St. Johnsbury .E3 

fV Concord... 1G? DBakeport). 5 .8G@6. Salem. es ee obey . ae SER RoE : ne pacha td -B8 

i Conway ......H6 Lancaster ....F8 Seabrook... . J8 ristol . . 6. « iddlebury . : eldon” 2 <) 0. Ba 

Counties o Arita: Coos . ..F2 Lebanon. . . .D6 Somersworth ‘ a Burlington ....B3 Milton . - .B3~ Springfield . hd 

‘ F Derty Alas cus. bisbonvi oo apo id) Swanzey. «5, «18 Castleton . . . .B6 Montgomery...C2 Stowe... . .C3 
Addison... ..B5 Lamoille. .. . .C3 |] Dover. 221.57 Littleton . .F4 Tilton... ..G6 || Cavendish . ...C6 Montpelier. . .D4 Swanton... .B2 
Bennington . . .B7 Orange. ....D4 Enfield . » . .E6 Londonderry . .G8 Wakefield . .H6 Chelsea. . . . .D5 Morrisville . . .C8 Vergennes. . . .A4 
Caledonia E8 Orleans E2 Epping . ...s.H 3? Manchester. . .G8 Walpole.....D7 Chester... ..D7 Newbury ....E4 Wallingford . a on) 
: ae eile Exeter. cies (Marlboro. auaucd) Sin IVWVCAarGic ce amis, wineult T Colchester... .B3 Newfane . .. .C8 ‘Waterbury . / .€3 
Chittenden ....B3 Rutland. ....B6 Fabyan House . .G4 Meredith . . . .G6 Whitefield ....F3 Danyille. . . . .E3 Newport. ....E2 West Rutland. .Bé6 
Essex... ...2F3 Washington. . .C4 Farmington. qe<tl 68 Miltord). . sue 8) Walton 2.) oe ak) Derby ......E2 Northfield . ...C4 Williamstown .D4 
: 4 Franklin. . . ..F6 Milton .....H6 Winchester. ...E8 Dorset. .....BT7 NorthHero ...A2 Windsor.....D6 
Franklin. ....C2 Windham... .C7 Franklin Falls . .G6 Nashua.....G8 Wolfboro. ...H6 Essex iiss Ge biSe Pawlets 2.95) Gen Bike s Winooski oou-5. 5 B38 
Grand Isle. . . .A2 Windsor.....C6 Goffstown . . . .G7 Newmarket . . .H7 Woodsville....E4 Fairfax... ..B2 Pittsford... .B5 Woodstock . . .D6 
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Counties of 
New Jersey 


Principal Cities and Towns of New Jersey 


Absecon .... JATSION «=» © Chatham..... Frenchtown . Modtier wat. 


.DB5 5 HES D2 - B2 : .- D2 Ocean Grove: ..D3 Saddle River. ..D1 
= Adamston sa. Dis Avaloms . 2... Gb (Chesilhtirst 2 7. C4. (Garfield) 2% .D2 Long Branch Eo) WORanee son ee Se ater) an pee 
Atlantic . . . -C5 Adelphia .D8 Barnegat. ....D4 ‘Clayton......B4 Gloucester. ...B4 Madison... -D2 Palisades Park ..E2 Seabright ....E3 
Bergen .....D2 Allamuchy ....C2 Bayhead.....D8 Cliffside. ....D2 Hackensack . -D2 Manasquan -D3 Park Ridge . . E2 Seaside Park. ..D4 
y y 
Burlington. ...C4 Allendale ....D1 Bayonne.....D2 Clinton. ....C2 Hackettstown ~C2 "“Matawam).". 93) 6 D3 Passaic. 5°. 4 D'S: Secaucus |< D2 
Camden . .C4 Allenhurst. . ..E3 Beach Haven . .D4 Collingswood ...B4 Harrison . .D2 Mays Landing. .C5 Paterson - D2 Somers Point ~ Cb 
Cape May . EiGio Allentown ....C8 Belmar... ..D3 Cresskill. ....2E2 Harvey Cedars..D4 Maywood. ....D2 Penngrove .B4 Somerville eee 
Cumberland BB Allenwood ....D3 Belvidere. ...B2 Deal.......2E4 Hasbrouck H’gts.D2 Merchantville . .B4 Pennington -.C2 South Amboy . .D3 
E Fa D2 Alliance . . . .B4 Bergenfields...E2 Dover... ...D2 Hawthorne .. .D2 Metuchen....D2 Perth Amboy . .D3 South Boundbrook C2 
Gin c Alloway...» .B4 Beverly. ....C8 Dragston.....B5 Helmetta. ...D2 Midland Park. .D2 Phillipsburg. ..B2 South Orange . . D2 
MORES go ec Alpha. .....B2 Bloomfield. ...D2 Dumont.....E2 High Bridge. ..C2 Millstone .C3 Plainfield... .D2 South River. ..D3 
Hudson. ....D2 Andover . . -C2 Bogota.....D2 Dunellen. ...D2 Highlands - D3 Milltown -D3 Pleasantville. . .C5 Spring Lake -D3 
Hunterdon -C2 Anglesea . . - .C6 Boonton .D2 East Orange. ..D2 Hightstown . -C3 Millville . .B5 Pt. Pleasant Beach D3 Stockton . . ..C3 
Mercer a pepe) Annandale . .C2 Bordentown . ..C3 East Rutherford .D2 Hoboken . ...D2 Montclair . . .D2 Pompton Lakes .D1 Summit j cen: Ye 
Middlesex ....D3 Applegarth ....D3 Boundbrook .C2 Egg Harbor .C5 Holly Beach ...C6 Montvale. ...D1 Port Oram ~ G2 Surf Cite. s a De 
Monmouth ope Ardena... .D8 Bradley Beach. .D8 Elizabeth . . D2 Hopewell . D3 Morristown . .D2 Princeton .C2 Tenafly ome 
Mortis’ won nes Arlington . - . D2 Branchville - Ci Elmer. « ...B4 Jamesburg....D3 Mt. Arlington . .C2 Rahway .D2 Toms River . .D4 
Ocean aT 4 Asbury ......B2 Bridgeton. ...2B6 Englewood....E2 Jersey City . .D2 Mount Holly Gia? Raritan... nee & C2) Trenton. 57). Aes 
P a nie Di Asbury Park. ..D8 Brielle . . .. .D3 Englewood Cliffs . E2 aicios : -C2 WNetcone = 4: 1CQ Red Bank . -D3 Vineland ....B65 
ERIS eet a ieiae B4 Ash Brook....D2 Brigantine. ...D6 Englishtown. ..D3 Keyport. . .D3 Newark . . ..D2 Ridgefield . . E2 Washington Ge 
Salem... +: Ashland j0.0. 4.8/4 “Burlingtoniw se G8 Rairview. a0 ae. E2 Lakewood ....D3 New Brunswick .D3 Ridgewood .D2 Wenonah . a Be 
Somerset... .C2 Atco... ...C4 Caldwell. ....D2 Fanwood ... .D2 Lambertville... .C3 New Providence .D2 Riverton . B38 West Cape May .C6 
Sussex >i olga?) aa” Ci Athenia . 3.2 «. D2 Camden .5... B84 Pieldsboro....C3 Lavelette . . eid: «Newtotin. 5 ie ane C1. Rockaway . >» «(2 Westwood a.n.c Le 
intone) 5) nei ae, Atlantic City. ..D5 Cape May....C6 Flemington ...C8 Leonia. .... E2 North Plainfield .C2 Roselle . ....D2 Woodbury . . .B4 
Warranties ciate) «Goa Atlantic Highl’nds D3 Carlstadt. ...D2 Freehold . . . Dis Linden’. 3 << . Di Oceln. City 2 ~ . Gh) Ruthertord . D2 Woodstown . . .B4 
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Benson . 
Billings . 
Bottineau . 
Bowman 
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Dickey . 
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Eddy . 
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Foster . ‘ 
Grand Forks . . 
Griggs . . 
Hettinger . 
Kidder . 
Lamoure 
Logan 
McHenry . 
McIntosh . 
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Principal Cities and Towns . 
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Departments Principal Cities and Towns of Porto Rico 
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Counties Principal Cities and Towns of Rhode Island . 

Block Island . B5 Adamsville . .D3 Ashton . C2 Central Falls C2 Davisville . . BS Hamilton . .C3 Knightsville . B2 Newtown C3 Portsmouth C3 Summi 
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Washington . B4 Ashaway . . - A4 Carolina -B4 Mills C2 Greenwood. | C3 Kingston. . . B4 Newport . . . C4 Pontiac . "C3 Shawomet | .C3 Wyoming... B3 
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Abbeville . 
Anderson. . 
Bamberg . 
Barnwell 
Beaufort . 
Berkeley . 
Calhoun 
Charleston 
Cherokee . 
Chester . 
Chesterfield . 
Clarendon 
Colleton 
Darlington . 
Dillon 
Dorchester . 
Edgefield 
Fairfield . 
Florence . 
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Principal Cities and Towns of South Dakota 
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Sioux F 
Valley Springs 


Sisseton 
Spearfish . 
Spencer 
Springfiel 
Sturgis . 
Summit . 
Toronto 
Vermilion 
Viborg 
Volga . 
G4 Watertown . 
F2 Webster . 
G4 White Lake . 
. F4 Woonsocket . 
A3 Yankton 


G4 Wessington . 
D3 Wilmot 


-G4 Redfield... 
F3 
E2 
G3 
15 
F4 
G3 
H4 
G4 
G4 
G4 
F2 
G4 
H2 
E3 
R4 


-H4 Salem 
-G4 Scotland . 


ball . 


Kim 


4 Jefferson . 
2 Marion . 


A 

H4 

»E3~ Plankinton 
.A4 Rapid City . 


.G4 Lesterville. . 
.D3 Milbank... 
.F3 Miller 

pk a Parkers, 
.H4 = Parkston 


-H3 Madison . 


Hb Lake Preston... . 
i 


.-A4 Howard . 5 
+ 2e8. Eludson sires. 
-H4 Hurley . 

G3 Huron 

F3 Ipswich . 

H4 = Iroquois 

H3 Lennox. . 
.E2 Mellette.. 
-H3 Menno. 

.G4 Mitchell 

-H4 Montrose 
-H3 Northville 
.G3 Pierre . 


oun eo 
.H3 Highmore . . 


gemont 
Colman .....H4 Hot Springs. . 


an. 
Elk Point. 
G3 Elkton . 
(oA Cylch oe 
Groton . 
.E4 Hartford . 
-G3 Henr 


4 Dell Rapids . 
Ed; 
Eg 


4 Deadwood. . . 
3 Desmet 

4 Estelline . 

2 Faulkton . 

4 Flandreau 


3 Doland . ans 
E3 East Sioux Falls 


G 
G3 
F4 


2 Custer . 
G2 Fort Pierre . 


G2. Frankfort 
H3 Freeman 


E 
G 
H4 Garretson . . 


H2 Eureka . 
-G3 Gai 


A3 Emery . 


H 
-H4 


anh 
AE, 
1g 
H 


xandria . 
ltruria . 
Ames . 
stone . 
ewater 
istol . 
Britton . 


pena . 
Clear Lake . 


Chamberlin 


Castlewood 
Clark . 


Brookings . 
Centerville 


Beresford . 
Canton . 


Bellefourche . . 
Big: 


Arlington . 
Bowdle . 
Bridg: 


Aberdeen . . 
Alcester 
Andover : 
Armour... . 
Artesian 

Bristo 


Ale: 
Al 
A 


3 


ions 
C2 
- E38 
-D3 
B4 
C2 


Unorganized 
Reservat 


Armstrong 
Schnasse . 
Shannon . 
Tripp . 

A3  Washabaugh 
Washington. 


Dewey . 


2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
9 


G 
D 
A ele 
aac) 
H 
H3 
i D3 Cheyenne River . 


. G4 Standing Rock . 


. H5 Lower Brule 
. D2 Pine Ridge 


eyer . 
Minnehaha . 
Pennington . 
Roberts . 
Sanborn 
pink. . 
tanley 
Sully . 

hes) odd) Seer. s 
Turner. 
Union . 
Walworth 

E2 Yankton . 


Meade . 
Miner . 


N 
M 


Mellette . 
s 
Ss 


4 
3 


. F4 Marshall . 
2 


G4 
. E83 
G3 
G3 


A4 
. £2 
H2 


H4 
. D4 
G4 


Douglas 
Edmunds. . 
Fall River . 
Harding . 
Hughes 
Hutchinson . 
Hyde 
Kingsbury 
Lake . 

.C2 Lawrence 
Lincoln 
Lyman . 

2 McCook 
. H3 McPherson. . 


- E4 Hanson. . 
. G3 Jerauld . 


E3 
A2 
. D2 
F4 


Charles Mix .. « 
ad 
. G3 


A4 
. F4 
G 


Organized 

(ae 
Buffalo. . 
Butte . 
Campbell . 
Glavin 
Codington 
Corson . 
Custer . 
Davison 
Day . 
Deuel . 


Brookings 
Brown 


Aurora . 
Beadl 
Bennett. . 
Bonhomme 
Brule . 
Clark 
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Counties of 
Texas 


Anderson . E 
Andrews . / 
Angelina 
Aransas. | 
Archer . 
Armstrong 
Atascosa 
Austin . 
Bailey . 
Bandera. . 
Bastrop. . 
Baylor. . 
Bee... - 
eli... - 
Bexar... « 
Blanco . 
Borden 
Bosque . 
Bowie. . 
Brazoria . 
Brazos . 
Brewster . 
Briscoe. . 
Brown . . 
Burleson . 
Burnet . . 
Caldwell . 
Calhoun . 
Callahan 
Cameron . 
Camp’. 4 > 
Carson . . 
Cass . 5 
Chambers 
Cherokee . 
Childress . 
Clay . 
Cochran . 
Coke 
Coleman . 
Collin . 
Collings- 
worth 
Colorado . 
Comal . 
Concho. . 
Cooke . 
Coryell . . 
Cottle . 
Crane . 
Crockett . 
Crosby . . 
Dallam . . 
Dallas . 
Dawson... 
Deaf Smith 
Delta . 
Denton . . 
Dewitt 
Dickens 
Dimmit . . 
Donley . . 
Duval . 
Eastland . 
Wetor sae 
Edwards . 
Ellis . 
El Paso 
Erath . 
Falls... «> 
Fannin . . 
Fayette .. 
Fisher . 
Floyd . 
Foard... 
Ft. Bend . 
Franklin . 
Freestone . 
Frio . 
Gaines . 
Galveston 
Garza E 
Gillespie . 
Glasscock . 
Goliad 
Gonzales . 
Gray. . 
Grayson . 
Gregg . 
Grimes . - 
Guadalupe 
Hale 
Hall . 
Hamilton. 
Hansford . 
Hardeman 
Hardin 
Harris . 
Harrison, 
Hartley 
Haskell 
aver 
Hemphill . 
Henderson 
Hidalgo 
Labahl 
Hockley . 
Hood. . 
Hopkins . 
Houston . 
Howard . 
Hunt. =: 
Hutchinson 
Exton) sy. 
Jack . 
Jackson . 
Jeff Davis 
Jefferson . 
Johnson . 
Jones 
Karnes. . 
Kaufman . 
Kendall 
Kento. . 
Kerr . 
Kimble 
King 
Kinney . . 
Knox 
Lamar . 
Lamb. . . 
Lampasas . 
Lavaca. . 
Lee . 
Leon 
Liberty . . 
Limestone 
Lipeomb . 
Live Oak . 
Llano . 
Loving . 
Lubbock . 
Ibyniw is. . % 
McCulloch 
McLennan 
McMullen 
Madison . 
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Parker’... 
Parmer. . 
Pecos . 
Polk . 

Potter 

Presidio 
Rains . 
Randall 
Reagan 
Red River 
Reeves . 
Refugio . 
Roberts 
Robertson 


Moore . 
Morris. . 
Motley . . 
Navarro . 
Nacogdoche: 


Marion. . 
Martin . . 
Mason . 
Matagorda 
Maverick . 
Medina. . 
Menard. . 
Midland . 
Milam . 
Mills . . 
Mitchell 
Montague 
Montgom- 
ery . 


Rockwall . Smith . 


D3 5 Webb 
Runnels . C4 Somerville 
y 3 


Wharton . 
Wheeler . 
Wichita . 
Wilbarger 
Williamson 
Wilson . . 
Winkler . 
Wise . . 
Wood . 
Yoakum . 
Young . 
Zapata . 
Zavalla 


Principal Cities and Towns of Texas 


Austin. . D4 Dallas . .D8 Lampasas . 
Beaumont E5 Denison . D3 Dareds ais 
Belton . . D4 Denton . D3 Longview. 
Bonham . D3 ElPaso . A6 McKinney 
Brenham .D4 Ennis . . D3 Marshall . 
BrownsvilleD7 Ft. Worth D3 Navasota. 
Brownwood C4 Gainesville D g Orange. . 


Bryan . Palestin 
Cameron. Galveston saab Paris es 


D4 

Cleburne, D3 Gonzales . D5 S. Antonio 
D6 
D3 


au 


PRUs he ert. See So 5 Taylor .. 


Temple . 
Terrell. 


Sabine . . & ri 
5 oe 
Texarkana E3 
E3 

D5 

Dé 


Stephens . 
Sterling . 

. E4 Stonewall 
S. Jacinto. £4 Sutton . 
S. Patricio D6 Swisher . 


4 
San Augus- ; 
4 
6 

San Saba . C4 Tarrant . 
4 
3 
3 
4 
1 


tine . 
Newton 
Nolan . 
Nueces . . 
Ochiltree . 
Oldham. . 
Orange .. 
Palo Pinto 
Panola < . 


Tyler | 
Victoria . 
Wacol dine. 


Valverde . 
Van Zandt 
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Green Lake -D5 Polk sA‘s) sWeod); . 2. aanG# Cumberland . . .B3 Jefferson -E5 New London ...E4 Sheboygan -F5 Winnebago... .E4 
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PHYSICAL AND. COMMERCIAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE WORLD 


entifically described as an oblate spheroid, which 

is to say, a globe or sphere, flattened at the 

poles, so as to have a greater diameter between 
opposite surface points at the equator than between 
opposite surface points at the two poles. 

The polar diameter is given by geographers as 7,808.7 
miles at sea-level. 

The equatorial diameter is similarly given as 7,926.5 
miles at sea-level. 

Accordingly, a radius of the earth drawn from the 
centre to the circumference of the globe would be: 

At the equator 3,963.3 miles at sea-level. 

At the pole 3,949.9 miles at sea-level. 

This means that the polar radius is 13.4 miles shorter, 
and the polar diameter 26.8 miles shorter than the equa- 
torial in either case. 

The circumference of the earth at the equator is 24,- 
880.5 miles. 

The total surface of the area of the earth is estimated 
as, about 197,000,000 square miles. This surface is 
divided into: 

Water area 145,000,000 square miles. 

Land area 52,000,000 square miles. 


D eee of the Earth.—The earth is sci- 


Surface Variations.—The water area, therefore, is 
nearly three times greater than the land area, or fills 
nearly three-quarters of the earth’s surface, or 72.3 per 
cent of the whole. 

The total volume of the earth is estimated at 260,- 
000,090,000 cubic miles. 

The total weight of the earth is estimated at 6,660,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 (six billions six hundred and 
sixty millions of billions) of tons of 2,000 pounds. 

The mean density of the earth is about 5.5 times that 
of water, or 29.48. The,mean density of water is a 
little more than 5.36, or twice that of the two most 
common minerals, calcite (2.72) and quartz (2.65), and 
more than two-thirds that of pure iron (7.75). 

The water on the earth’s surface is estimated as 
1-4,300th part of its total mass. 

If evenly distributed over a perfectly even surface, 
the water would cover the entire surface of the earth 
to a depth of 9,000 feet, or 1.7 miles. 

The surface of the earth is not perfectly regular, how- 
ever. The waters of the oceans have a mean depth of 
2,000 fathoms, or about 1 1-7 miles; but the bottoms are 
immensely irregular, being broken up by vast ridges 
and banks, of heights ranging from a few feet to several 
hundred fathoms below the surface, and great interme- 
diate valleys and abysses, which in several instances 
attain depths as great as 5,200 fathoms, or 6 miles. 

The dry land of the world, or the several areas of 
land elevated above sea-level, is incyided in the five 
great continenta systems—America, Eurasia and 
Africa, Australia, the Antarctic continent, and the 
Arctic archipelagos—together with their surrounding, 
or littoral, islands. 

The land to the north of the equator is nearly three 
times that to the south. As a rule small islands belong 
to some continental system; few, except those of dis- 
tinctly volcanic origin, are found far from shore. 


Variations from Sea-Level.—The elevation of the 
land above sea-level varies from o to 29,000 feet (5% 
miles). The following table shows the percentage of 
the earth’s surface above and below indicated levels in 


feet: 


Per cent 

Over 6,000 feet above sea-level............-.+5-5: BS 
Over sea-level to 6,000 feet......-.--..--e+eee sees 25-5 
Under sea-level to 6,000 feet......-...+--eeeeeeeee 14.8 
From 6,000 to 12,000 feet below......-.-+++++++0- 14.8 
From 12,000 to 18,000 feet below.......-..--+-++> 30.4 
More than 18,000 feet depth..........--+++-eseees 3.2 
100.0 


The 27.7% above the sea and 72.3% below are distrib- 
uted in several contours as shown by the next table: 


PERCENTAGES ABOVE AND BELOW 
SEA-LEVEL 


Contours of Surface Above Sea-level Below Sea-level 


Sea-level Md: 27.7 72.3 
6000) feet a ee 2.3 57:5 
12,000 “ < 0.7 42. 
18,000 “ ; 0.09 3.2 
24,000 “ 0,004 0.07 


The immense heights and depths thus represented are 
comparatively insignificant to the total bulk of the earth. 
On a globe of 15 feet in diameter the highest mountain 
would be represented by an elevation of no more than 
% inch. The deepest depth of the ocean bed would be 
represented by a similarly shallow depression. The 
greatest heights and depths, therefore, being no more 
than .o007 of the diameter, are mere superficial rough- 


nesses of the surface, scarcely more important than the 
microscopic serrations on the edge of a razor. On a 
globe the size of a large orange they would be insig- 
nificant, while the oceans would be scarcely as impor- 
tant as the wetness adhering to the surface after im- 
mersion of the orange in water. 

Between the lowest sea depth, off the Ladrone Islands, 
31,614 feet, and the highest mountain, Mt. Everest, in 


a broad shelf. From Asia, stretching southeastward, 
and from Australia, stretching northward, are two other 
broad shelves. 

The East India Islands, down to a line to the north 
of New Guinea and Celebes, are a part of Asia, the 
depth of the seas between being rarely over 300 feet. 
New Guinea is a part of Australia, as the Falkland 
Islands are of South America. 


MATTERHORN, VALAIS 
Highest summit of the Alps, 14,780 feet. 


the Himalayas, 29,002 feet, is a vertical distance of 
about 12 miles. 

The surface of the earth above sea-level, is diversified 
into contours of varying heights, commonly distin- 
guished as plains, hills, mountains, and table-lands, or 
plateaus. 

In general, a mountain is any height of land, sloping 
on either side, that rises above 1,000 feet. A hill is any 
sloping rise of less than 1,000 feet. A plateau or table- 
land is an extended elevated surface. Elevations of 
land other than plateaus generally occur in chains or 
systems. 

According to the most recent authorities, about two- 
thirds of the dry land of the earth lies at an elevation 
of 1,000 feet above sea-level, leaving about one-third 
below that height. About 8.3% of the whole lies above 
6,000 feet elevation; about 2.5% above 12,000 feet; about 
0.3% above 18,000 feet; about 0.01% above 24,000 feet. 


The Continental Shelf.—The continental shelf is a 
term used to denote the gradual slope of the sea-bottom 
away from the shore. In this space the sea is seldom 
over 600 feet deep. Nearly all the littoral islands are 
borne upon the continental shelves. 

The British Isles, for example, lie on the continental 
shelf of Europe, where the water is not over 600 feet 
deep, and they would be joined to the Continent again 
if the bed of the North Sea were to rise from 100 to 
150 feet. A very large area of the North Sea is not 
over 95 feet deep. Along the North American coast, 
off New Jersey, the continental shelf extends out 
for 110 miles, and at New York City for 120 miles, 
with a depth of 600 feet and an outward slope of one 
foot in 968. Under the waters of New York Bay 
the old Hudson River channel may still be traced. 

Where Newfoundland rises from it in the northeast, 
the continental shelf is over 500 miles wide, thence 
narrowing to the southward, past the Carolinas, and re- 
gaining its normal width in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
depth of water over this shelf is not 300 feet until within 
15 miles of the 600-foot line. Shelves occur also along 
the northeastern and southeastern coasts of South 
America. There are virtually none on the western 
coasts, and very insignificant ones on the Pacific Coast 
of North America. Off California it is only ro miles 
out to the 600-foot line, where there is a sharp descent 
to 3,000 or 3,600 feet, and then for 4o or 50 miles an- 
other descent from 9,600 to 14,400 feet. From Europe, 
across the North Sea and beyond Great Britain, extends 
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ALPS, SWITZERLAND 


The upper crag is a sheer precipice 4,000 feet in height 


Contours of the Sea Bottom.—The deeps of the 
seas are depressions lying below 18,000 feet. The great- 
est deep yet reported is 31,614 feet (5,269 fathoms), in 
the Pacific Ocean, near the island of Guam. In the 
Atlantic Ocean the greatest deep is 27,366 feet (4,561 
fathoms), off the coast of Porto Rico. 7 

Off Japan and the Kurile Islands northward through 
Kamchatka the Tuscarora deeps vary from 4,300 to 
4,600 fathoms. Off the southwestern parts of the Aleu- 
tian Islands there is a deep of 4,000 fathoms, the 
Aleutian deep. 

About half-way between Hervey Islands and Sydney, 
Australia, is another deep of over 4,500 fathoms, called 
the Penguin. 

The depths of 3,000 to 3,600 fathoms are called 
“troughs,” the deeper ones “basins.” They occur off the 
southern coast of Australia, 3,000 fathoms; between 
the Ladrones and the Philippines, 3,400; stretching in 
a line north of the Aleutian deep, along the edge of the 
Tuscarora deep and curving sharply toward the Ratack 
Islands, varying up to 3,900 fathoms; between this deep 
and the Ladrones and Ratack Islands, 3,000 to 3,400 
fathoms; in a wide circle around the Phcenix Islands, 
from 3,000 to 3,500; north and south of the Hawaiian 
Islands two strips curve eastward toward each other, 
the southern 3,000 to 3,100 fathoms, the northern 3,000 
to 3,500; north of the latter an_east and west strip 
of 3,000 fathoms; east of New Zealand, inclosing the 
Chatham, Antipodes, and Bounty Islands, 3,000 fathoms; 
between South America and Africa, the Brazil Basin, 
3,000 to 3,400, and nearer the African coast the Guinea 
Basin, 3,000 to 3,200; between the North African coast, 
not far west of Cape Verde Islands, the Cape Verde 
Basin, 3,269 fathoms; between this and the West Indies, 
stretching northward around the Bermudas and into 
mid-ocean, the North American Basin, 3,825 fathoms; 
off the southeastern coast of South Amierica, northeast 
of Falkland Islands, the Argentine Basin, 3,273 fathoms, 

The islands generally show the course of shallow 
water, being the summits of otherwise submerged 
ridges. Some of the islands, however, have great depths 
about them. 

Bermuda, within 25 miles to its east, has a depth of 
nearly 16,000 feet, with a mean slope of One f66t to 
every 81% miles. 

The Pheenix Islands, in the central Pacific, emerge 
from depths of 18,000 to 21,000 feet. 

In the Low Archipelago, occurs probably the most 
abrupt, the mean being one foot to every .92 niile. 
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PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL ANALYSIS OF 


The Atlantic Ocean.—The depths of less than 18,000 
feet (3,000 fathoms) occur in the North Atlantic be- 
tween Greenland and Iceland and Norway—the great 
Scandinavian Plateau—in some places only 1,500 feet 
below the surface. From this plateau emerges Iceland, 
which prolongs itself under water southwestward in a 
ridge of 750 miles and northeastward to the island of 
Jan Mayen. To the north of the plateau is a deeper 
region of 12,000 to 15,000 feet. To the southward the 
plateau rises into the Dolphin Divide, which averages 
not more than 9,600 feet under water, while the depths 
to the east are 15,000 feet or over, and to the west 
17;400 to 21,000 feet. B 

In the South Atlantic Ocean, from Ascension Island 
a long plateau extends southward and broadens east 
and west at the 4oth parallel, extending on the west to 
Patagonia, and rising into the continental shelf. This 
is called the Challenger Plateau, from 8,600 feet to 
11,000 feet below the surface. 


The Pacific Ocean.—Through the greater part of 


its area the Pacific Ocean is over 15,000 feet (2,500 
athoms) in depth. The continental shelf is very 
narrow along the entire western coast of both 


Indian Ocean: the greatest depth is 18,582 feet; area, 
28,311,119 square miles. 

Arctic Ocean: greatest depth, 9,000 feet; area, 4,781,- 
000 square miles, according to the begt estimates. 

Southern Ocean: greatest depth, 25,200 feet; area, 
30,592,000 square miles. 

In the West Indian Sea—the Caribbean Sea: greatest 
depth, 17,000 feet, with deepest Atlantic connection be- 
tween Santa Cruz and Porto Rico, 5,400 feet. 

The Cuban Sea: greatest depth, 20,000 feet, between 
Honduras and Jamaica, with shallow water (600 to 
4,080 feet) connecting it with the Caribbean. 

In the Gulf of Mexico: greatest depth, 12,714 feet. 

In the Mediterranean Sea—the Levant Sea: greatest 
depth, 13,000 feet, The Central (between Sardinia and 
Italy) : greatest depth, 12,500 feet. The Western (sep- 
arated from the Levant Sea by shallow water not over 
1,200 feet, between western Sicily and Tunis): greatest 
depth, 9,500 feet. The Straits of Gibraltar, generally 
5,400 feet deep, are 9,600 feet deep between Cape Spartel 
and Trafalgar. 


Ocean Tides and Currents.—The tide is the daily 
rising and falling of the waters of the ocean. The first 
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Ocean currents are (a) horizontal, caused by the 
wind, and (b) vertical, caused by difference of tem- 
perature. 

(a) Horizontal or surface currents. In all three 
oceans—the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian—the direction 
of the winds is generally westward on the equatorial 
side of the tropical belts of high pressure. These are 
the trade-winds, turning northeast in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and southeast in the southern hemisphere. 

The surface waters respond to the winds in both 
tropical latitudes by a movement toward the west, 
called the north and south equatorial drifts, which 
carry the Atlantic waters toward the American shores, 
and the Pacific waters toward the shores of Africa and 
Australia, at a rate of 12 to 24 miles a day; between 
the two drifts are compensation currents, which first 
spread out in a sheaf-like form, then reverse their direc- 
tion and flow to the east, those on the equatorial side 
of the main drifts uniting to form the counter-equa- 
torial current, flowing east during July, August, Sep- 
tember, and reenforced by the southwest monsoon winds 
of the African and Central American coasts. | 

On the polar side of the tropical belts the winds have 
generally an easterly direction. The water carried by 
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Americas, the dip being abrupt a few miles off the 
shore line. , 

Running southward from Central America, and 
bulging westward toward the Low Archipelago, is the 
Enterprise or Easter Divide, ranging above 1,000 
fathoms in depth. The bulge slopes westward by 
north to about 164° W. longitude. Extending south, 
the Divide probably joins the Antarctic Continent. 

Rising northward from the Antarctic Continent are 
the New Caledonian Ridge, which is continuous with 
the shelves of Australia, New Guinea and New Zea- 
land; and the Indian Divide or Plateau, rising west- 
ward off the centre of the Indian Ocean. 

The great area of the Pacific ranges in depth be- 
tween 2,300 and 3,400 fathoms, varying greatly. 


Mean Depths of the Oceans.—The mean depth of 
the whole océan is about 12,000 feet. 

The oceans and seas with their greatest and mean 
depths are as follows: 

The Atlantic: mean depth, 15,000 feet, the western 
half being the deeper. The greatest depth, 4,561 
fathoms, occurs north of Porto Rico. Area of the two 
Atlantics, about 31,000,000 square miles. 

The Pacific: mean depth, 16,000 feet, the western half 
being the deeper. The greatest depth is 31,614 feet, off 
the island of Guam. Area of the two Pacifics, 50,309,- 
000 square miles. 


is called “flood-tide,” and its highest reach “high-water” ; 
the second “ebb-tide,” and the lowest point “low-water.” 
Tides are caused by the attraction of the sun and moon. 
The moon, being nearer to the water on the surface 
of the earth than to the solid land beneath, its pull on 
the water draws it up and away from the earth into a 
tidal-wave. Likewise, the water on the other side of the 
earth, being farthest away from the moon’s influence, 
gets the least pull, so that the earth is, as it were, drawn 
away from it; thus it is that on the other side of the 
earth turned away from the moon there is also a tidal- 
wave. The influence of the sun modifies these attrac- 
tions. Thus we get high-tide at new and full moons, 
called “spring tide,’ and the low tides of certain other 
ages of the moon, called “neap tide.” This equilibrium 
theory, however, does not take into account the con- 
stantly changing meridian which the earth presents to 
the moon (the tidal-wave crest ever following and 
stretching toward the moon), so that the only method 
of predicting high-water for any given place is by an- 
alyzing a long series of tidal observations, made at that 
particular point. 

River tides —Where the ocean-level at a river’s mouth 
has been raised the ocean tidal rise appears as a strong 
current running upstream. Sometimes this current ad- 
vances with a velocity of high wave crest (called a 
“bore”) sufficient to raise the river-level considerably 
above the sea-level. 


the equatorial drifts banks up, as it were, on the eastern 
continental shores, causing a disturbance of equilibrium, 
which is adjusted by a “stream” or gravity current, 
which follows the shore-line away from the equator, 
and is then turned off shore by west winds and by the 
earth’s diurnal rotation, and lost in the general easterly 
drift of the temperate zone. Such is the Gulf Stream 
in the North Atlantic, the Brazilian current in the 
South Atlantic, the Kuro Sivo in the North Pacific, 
the Australian current in the South Pacific, the Mo- 
zambique current in the Indian Ocean—all persistent 
and regular in their courses. 

In extra-tropical latitudes the easterly drift is as 
variable as the winds themselves. 

In the North Atlantic Ocean the easterly drift splits 
to the northwest of the Azores. One part, turning to 
the south along the Peninsula and African shores, car- 
ries into the north equatorial current, thus closing the 
circle and forming a vast gentle eddy obedient to the 
prevailing winds. The other part turns east and north 
toward Great Britain, Scandinavia, and Iceland. With 
respect to the other oceans, it is possible that the drifts 
move in a similar way, though there is as yet not sufh- 
cient knowledge to justify the assertion. Our knowl: 
edge of the theory of vertical currents is also based 
upon observations in the North Atlantic. 

(b) Vertical currents, caused by difference of tem- 
perature. The bottom waters of every ocean (even in 
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the equatorial regions) in free communication with the 
pole have a temperature differing but slightly from that 
of the polar latitudes, the lower bottom temperatures 
being those in closer relation with the cold polar waters. 
The thickness of the bottom stratum of cold water aver- 
ages 3,600 feet, too thick to represent the return flow 
of the warm water carried toward the pole by surface 
drifts. The surface temperature along the equator is 
modified by the continual ascent of glacial water in 
littoral regions, the polar temperature attaining smaller 
depth here than in higher latitudes. For these reasons 
it is supposed that the cold band along the eastern coast 
of North America is caused by this ascent of the polar 
water toward the surface, diverted from its original 
equatorial course and forced up the Atlantic slope. 


Currents and Temperatures.—Ocean currents dis- 
tribute heat or cold over the globe. Tropical currents 
carry superficial heat to the colder regions, seldom 
affecting depths below 3,000 feet, while cold, temperate, 
and polar currents carry cold through all depths, and 
though heavier than the warm waters, push up along the 
continental shelf, little affected by the warmer waters 
they displace. 

The areas of warm water widen on the west side of 
an ocean and narrow on the east side. In the North 
Atlantic the westward tropical flow over the Bermudas 
bends northward the isotherm of 68° and also that of 
62°. In the South Atlantic it bends the isotherms of 
74° and 68° far away from the equator, the latter to 
latitude 30°. The high latitude current reaches the 
western borders of Europe and Africa, and the iso- 
therm of 68° bends in the North Atlantic to 15° N., 
in the South Atlantic to 60° S. 

Through the breadth of the oceans, owing to the 
polar movement toward the equator, the waters at 600 
fathoms depth have a nearly uniform temperature of 
4o° F.; at 500 fathoms, from 42° to 45°; at 1,000 
fathoms, between 36° and 40°; at 2,000 fathoms and 
below, from 32° to 36° F. 

The deeper part of the North Atlantic has the bottom 
temperature of 35° F.; the South Atlantic, with its more 
open polar connection, 31° to 34° F.; the Pacific, 34.6° 
to 35.4° F.; Arctic, 28° F.; the Caribbean and Mexican 
Seas, with the straits connecting them, 39!4° F. The 
Mediterranean, with no inflowing cold waters, has a 
temperature of 54° to 56° F. everywhere below 600 feet. 

Regular periodical variations of temperature are indi- 
cated by systems of isothermal, or equal-temperature, 
lines, which indicate zones of approximately equal tem- 
perature around the world. These show that the heat 
zones diverge widely from lines parallel to the equator, 
being influenced by considerations of land elevation, as 
well as by the prevalence of land or water in any region. 
Varying atmospheric pressures are similarly indicated by 
isobaric lines, which vary from regular zones according 
to the prevailing winds. Accompanying maps show 
averages of both orders of lines, computed for the 
months of January and July. 


Winds and Rainfall.—In general, the courses of 
winds are coincident with those of the great oceans’ 
currents. In the tropics the prevailing course is from 
the east (trade-winds), and in higher temperature lati- 
tudes from the west. The calms are usually along the 
equator, in mid-ocean between the parallels of 25° and 
35°, and about the poles. 

The trades strike the east side of a continent, and, 
bending away from the equator, become the westerly 
winds. Conversely, the winds from the west strike the 
west side of a continent, one part, deflected toward the 
equator, becoming warm, the rest, curving toward the 
poles, losing its heat. In the Indian Ocean, however, 
north of the equator, these conditions are modified by 
the presence on the equator of the great mass of Asia, 
which pushes the circuit to the south, so that the winds 
from the east correspond to the trades of other oceans. 

In the South Pacific the cold moist wind from the 
west divides on striking South America. The north- 
ern branch passing into warmer regions increases the 
wind’s capacity for moisture, which it sucks up from 
beneath, and causes the desert of Atacama and the dry 
shore region northward through Peru. The southern 
branch passes into colder regions, where it loses heat, 
condenses, and makes a wetter area—the annual rainfall 
at Valdivia is 115 inches. The west winds behave in a 
similar manner on the western border of North Amer- 
ica, North Africa, and Europe, in western South Africa 
and western Australia. 

The warm moist wind from the east over the tropics, 
on the other hand, as it strikes North and South Amer- 
ica, curves away from the equator into cooler latitudes, 
and makes the moist region of eastern North and South 
America, and also, with the position of the great west- 
ern mountain range, of the interior. Trade-winds act 
in the same way on the eastern side of Eurasia and 
Australia, producing the wet border of China. 

Mountain ranges, with their cold summits, condense 
moisture and, therefore, modify the system of rainfall 
both locally and generally. Very lofty ranges prevent 
clouds from passing, hence limit rainfall. 


Average Rainfalls.—The annual rainfall varies greatly 
in different places. In the Sahara and Gobi Deserts, 
and in parts of Mexico and Peru, it never rains at all 
while at Cherrapungi, in Bengal, the annual rainfall 
amounts to 493 inches. The highest rainfalls, of course, 
occur in the Tropics, in mountainous districts, and in 
regions near the sea. In parts of England and Scotland 
the rainfall does not amount to 30 inches—in Lincoln- 
shire it is below 20 inches; on the other hand more than 
4o inches fall over a portion of England, while over a 
considerable part of the Scotch Highlands the amount 
exceeds 80 inches. The rainfall is higher in Ireland. 
The highest rainfall in England is at Seathwaite, in 
the lake district. The difference is in some cases very 
striking; thus, in Norway and in Spain, the annual fall 
varies from nearly 7o inches to 13. In Russia and 
Siberia it drops from 20 inches to 3, and France and 
Germany have a rainfall varying from 35 to 20 inches, 
though the figures are much larger in mountainous 
districts. The annual rainfall of Australia is as low 
as 7 inches in some parts and in others it mounts as 


high as 50 or 60 inches. The accompanying table shows 
the anmtfal fall of rain in inches in various parts of the 
worlél: 


Annual 

Place Situation Rainfall 

Inches 

Cherrapungi. . . Bengal 2G 2 tens 493 
Vera Cruz . Mexico’ 46) euseime tne | /ploo 
Ratnapura. . . (Pag lsoy ta ry Geb olmecall wets) 
Seathwaite Briglanidinse a en eee tA 
Hokitika . piel New tZealand seen eel) 220 
Colombo <n + dean s iliGeylony aro Se oe 87 
Bombay. . . india cee ate oe 74 
Bergen . . INOxwayis = of (elles tel iel ss 72 
Zanzibar . Be Atricasen sc metas 59 
Brisbane . Queensland...... 50 
New York . Wnited ‘States sas, are 38 
Christchurch New Zealand..... 26 
Teondona0) amare Brians. seme mermne 24 
Port Elizabeth . So Airica</ epee ee 24 
Gawler’. .ieans SeAnstraliaiecurees ens 13 
North Cape. . . INGrway/. Abi smeie lee II 
San Diego . WnitedeStateshra. a: 9 
Karachi®\. a0 ma ee India Jeet eet ee 7 
Eigyptiiee lois vase et 2 


Port Said .. 


Pelagic Islands.—As has been said, the islands ad- 
joining the continents are properly continental islands, 
with generally shallow water between them and their 
continents—such are Great Britain, the East Indies, the 
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In Asia and Europe the Sumatra line from Malacca 
turns northward and joins the knot of mountains 
formed by the meeting of the two ranges—the one 
facing the Pacific, the other the Indian Ocean. At this 
point the Himalayas, continuing a Chinese range, com- 
mence at right angles with the termination of the Ma- 
lacca line, then rise northwesterly in the Hindu-Kush, 
and, beyond the Caspian, in the Caucasus, and still 
farther in the Carpathians beyond the Black Sea. This 
northwestern course of island-mountain chains is ap- 
parent also in the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, the 
Adriatic, and the Apennines. 


The Great Land Areas.—The independent conti- 
nental areas are three: America, Eurasia (Europe and 
Asia) and Africa, and Australia. By the East India 
Islands, Australia is nearly connected with Asia in much 
the same way as the two Americas are connected by the 
West Indies. 

These lands are again divided east to west by seas 
and archipelagoes. The West Indies, the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea and the East Indies, and the connecting 
oceans, cut the Occident and Orient into north and 
south divisions. If it were not for the 37 miles at the 
Isthmus of Darien, where at the lowest pass the great- 
est height above mean tide level does not exceed 260 
feet, there would be an unbroken belt of water around 
the world. 

The Occident is thus divided into North and South 
America, the Orient into Europe and Asia (called 
Eurasia), Africa, and Australia. 


GREAT BARRIER CORAL REEF, QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 


This extended reef is composed entirely of Stag’s Horn Coral (Madrepora hebes) 


West Indies, New Guinea (a part of Australia), the 
Celebes, the Falkland Islands, Japan, Vancouver Island, 
Chiloe, etc. 

Of ocean islands, generally the tops of submerged 
mountain chains, the Pacific has about 675, with a mean 
area of 80,000 square miles. Excluding New Caledonia 
and other large islands in the southwestern part, the 
remaining 600 islands are less in area than the State 
of New York—49,000 square miles. The range of 
islands in the oceans are as regular and as long as the 
mountain ranges of the land. 

Following are the principal ocean chains of islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, showing the general northwestern 
direction in which they all trend: 


Group Course Chain 
In North Pacific. 
Hawaiian Islands. | N. 64° W.| 2awaiian Chain. 


Northwesterly direction 


of 400 miles. 


In South and Middle Pa- 


The Low Archi- N. 60° W. : 
cific. 


pelago. 
Society Islands. 


Rurutru Islands. N. 65° W. 


Hervey Islands. The Polynesian Chain. 


Samoan Islands. | N.68° W. aan 
PELERS IRCERE. N. 30° W. erirentet ly direction 
Gilbert Islands. | N. 34° W.| OF 5:50 mules. 

Ralick Islands. N. 37° W 

New Ireland. N. 65° W. 


Solomon Isles. 
New Hebrides. 


iy -|In South Pacific. 
N. 
New Caledonia. N. 44 

N. 56 

N 


W 

W.| Australian Chain. 
a W.| Northwesterly direction 
Louisiade. WwW 
W 


of 1,500 miles. 
New Zealand. over 1,500 miles 


This whole grand chain of islands interlaps with 
parallel groups in a general northwesterly direction, 
covering nearly 6,000 miles in length. 

In the Atlantic Ocean the Azores have a west-north- 
west trend, like the Hawaiian chain. The Canaries 
present two courses, one northwest and one northeast. 


The continents have several features in common, each 
lying with its broader end to the north and tapering to 
the south. Even Australia, narrowed and separated 
from New Zealand by subsidence, has this general ap- 
pearance. Again, the centre of South America and 
Australia are each 40° in longitude east of their related 
northern continents. Again, the West India Islands 
from Florida to Trinidad curve in much the same way 
as do the islands from Malacca through Sumatra and 
New Guinea to New Zealand. 


Coral Reefs and Islands.—The following discussion 
of the formation and nature of coral islands is based 
on the observations of Mr. Darwin: 

There are three great classes of coral reefs—atolls, 
barrier reefs, and fringing reefs. Atolls are islands 
formed by a fringe of coral enclosing a quiet lagoon 
within. Some atolls are of great size. Thts, Suadiva 
atoll is 44 geographical miles in diameter in one line, 
by 34 miles in another line; Rimsky is 54 by 20 miles 
across, and it has a strangely sinuous margin; Bow atoll 
is 30 miles long and on an average only 6 in width: 
Menchicoff atoll consists of three atolls united or tied 
together. The northern Maldive atolls in the Indian 
Ocean (one of which is 88 miles in length, and between 
ro and 20 in breadth), are not bounded like ordinary 
atolls by narrow reefs, but by a vast number of sepa- 
rate little atolls; other little atolls rising out of the great 
central lagoon-like spaces. 

The utmost depth at which corals can construct reefs 
is beween 20 and 30 fathoms. Through enormous areas 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans every island is of 
coral formation, and is raised only so high as the waves 
can throw up fragments and the winds pile up sand. 
Thus the Radack group of atolls is an irregular square, 
520 miles long and 240 broad; the Low Archipelago is 
elliptiform, 8qo ntiles in its longer and 420 in its shorter 
axis: there are other small groups and single low 
islands between these two archipelagoes, making a linear 
space of ocean actually more than 4,000 miles in length, 
in which not one single island rises above the specified 
height. I the Indian Ocean is an area 1,500 miles in 
length, including fltree atéipelagoes, in which every 
islatfd is low and of coral formation. Because the reef- 
building corals do n6t li¥é at great depths; it is absolutely 
certain that throughout these aréas, Whierévér fs now an 
atoll, a foundation must have originally existed a very 
few fathoms below the surface. Thus, the coral forma- 
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tions of atolls were originally barrier reefs on islands 
which have sunk beneath the sea. As the island slowly 
sank beneath the water fresh bases would be successively 
afforded for the growth of the corals. 

; The subsidence theory of the formation of coral atolls 
is proved by their frequency in the South Pacific Ocean, 
where subsidence of the bottom is the rule, and their 
entire absence in the Atlantic, where the reverse is the 
case. 


HIGHEST MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD 


(ACCORDING TO LIPPINCOTT AND UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT FIGURES) 


Name Height Where Situated 
Mount Everest 29,002 | Himalayas, India 
Godwin Austen . 28,250 se us 
Kinchinjinga 28,156 sf as 
Dhawalagiri 26,826 i « 
Nanda _ Devi .| 25,600 i @ 
Mustaghata .. . . .| 24,400 | Pamir, Turkestan. 
Khan Tengri . 24,000 | Thian Shan Mts., China. 
Aconéagiat ea cet eas 23,080 | Andes, Argentina. 
Mercedario . . . . .| 22,270 es Chile. 
Sorata é 21,500 , Bolivia. 
Chintbotazo™, cu <1: 20,498 nf Ecuador. 
Mt. McKinley. 20,404 8 Alaska. 
Kilima-Njaro . =| 10,770) ||. Atrica, 
Cotopaxi (volcano) .| 19,613 | Andes, Ecuador. 
Antisana (volcano) 19,335 a iy 
Cayambe (volcano) 19,187 - A 
Demavend (ext.vol.).| 18,600 | Elburz Mts., Persia. 
Orizabal.. nea ek 18,250 | Mexico. 
Mount St. Elias . 18,024 | Alaska. 
Sangay (volcano) 17,460 | Andes, Ecuador. 
Popocatepetl (vol.) 17,500 | Mexico. 
Mt. Kenia (ext. vol.)| 17,200 | British E. Africa. 
Mt. Ararat (ext. vol.)| 17,090 | Armenia. 
Kazbek ..... . .| 16,546 | Caucasus Mts., Russia. 
Pichincha (volcano) .} 15,918 | Andes, Ecuador. 

* Mont Blane. . 15,782 | Pennine Alps, France. 
Monte Rosa... . .| 15,217 | Pennine Alps, Italy. 
Ras Dashan... . .| 15,000 | Abyssinia. 

Matterhorn . 14,780 | Pennine Alps, Switzer- 
land. 

Blanca Peak 14,390 | Rocky Mts., U. S. 

Finster-Aahorn 14,025 | Bernese Alps, Switzer- 
land. 

Fremont Peak. . 13,790 | Rocky Mts., N. America. 

Jungfrau 13,070 | Bernese Alps, Switzer- 
land. 

Fujiyama (vol.) 12,390 | Japan. 

Mount Cook. 12,3504 S. Alps, New Zealand, 

Agua. . Soeantem op emer 12,300 | Central America. 


Coral Barrier Reefs.—Barrier reefs either extend in 
straight lines in front of the shores of a continent or 
large island, or encircle smaller islands. In both cases 
they are separated from the land by a broad and rather 
deep channel of water, analogous to the lagoon within 
an atoll. Encircling barrier reefs vary from three to 
forty-four miles in diameter. That which fronts one 
side and encircles both ends of Australia is 400 miles 
long. Each reef includes one, two, or several rocky 
islands of various heights; in one instance as many as 
twelve separate islands. The reef runs at a varying 
distance from the included land; in the Society Archi- 
pelago generally from one to three or four miles; but 
at Hogoleu the reef is 20 miles on the southern side, 
and 14 miles on the opposite or northern side, from the 
included islands. The depth within the lagoon-channel 
also varies much; from to to 30 fathoms may be taken 
as an average; but at Vanikoro there are spaces no 
less than 56 fathoms or 336 feet deep. Internally the 
reef either slopes gently into the lagoon-channel, or 
ends in a perpendicular wall, sometimes between two 
and three hundred feet under water; externally the 
reef rises, like an atoll, with extreme abruptness out 
of the profound depths of the ocean. 


Coral Fringing Reefs.—The third class of fringing 
reefs occur: (1) where the land slopes abruptly under 
water, being only a few yards in width, and forming a 
mere ribbon or fringe round the shores; (2) where the 
land slopes gently under the water, allowing the reef 
to extend farther, sometimes even as much as a mile 
from the land. In such cases the soundings outside the 
reef always show that the submarine prolongation of 
the land is gently inclined. In fact, the reefs extend 
only to that distance from the shore at which a founda- 
tion within the requisite depth of between 20 to 30 fath- 
oms is found. From the corals growing more vigor- 
ously on the outside, and from the noxious effect, of the 
sediment washed inward, the outer edge of the reef is 
the highest part, and between it and the land there is 
generally a shallow sandy channel a few feet in depth. 
Where banks of sediment have accumulated near to the 
surface, as in parts of the West Indies, they sometimes 
become fringed with corals, and hence in some degree 
resemble lagoon-islands or atolls; in the same manner 
as fringing reefs, surrounding gently sloping islands, in 
some degree resemble barrier reefs. 


High and Low Land Levels.—The lowest levels in 
the land are: 

The Dead Sea, 1,300 feet below the level of the sea, 
in the Jordan Valley, and Death Valley, 480 feet below 
sea-level, in southeastern California. ; 

The mean continental height of land above the sea is 
nearly 1,800 feet. 


The mean height of the several continents 1Sueas 
follows: 
ID tie eouonnoErasanHnomeoTn 075 feet 
Asia (including Australia) . .2,880 feet 
North Asmerica.............- 2,000 feet 
Sotitin Aimeticas asada se 1,750 feet 
i NGSuTcHIe onc En Geet ico Woo CoOL 2,000 feet 


The great lowlands are found in the interior regions ; 
as, in America, the Mississippi Valley and the plains 


of the Amazon and La Plata, the low interior lands of 
northern Europe and Asia. 

The great plateaus, or extensive areas of elevated 
land over 1,000 feet, are: In America, the southern por- 
tion of New York, south through Pennsylvania to Ten- 
nessee. This is connected with the Appalachian range. 
The high plateaus of Utah are similarly connected with 
the Wasatch range. Between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierras cordilleras a broad Plateau extends from 
Mexico northwestward through British America, Be- 
tween the Colorado and Columbia Rivers is the Great 
Basin, 4,000 to 5,000 feet above sea-level. 

In Asia: The plateau of Tibet, an intermontane pla- 
teau between the main range of the Himalayas and the 
Kuen-Lun Mountains, is about 13,000 feet high. 

In South America: The plateau of Quito, 10,000 feet 
above tide level, 300 miles long, 40 miles wide; be- 
tween two parallel cordilleras of the Andes, with the 
high peaks Cayambe (10,187 feet, on the equator), An- 
tisana (19,335 feet), Cotopaxi (19,613 feet), Sangay 
(17,460 feet), Chimborazo (20,498 feet), Pichincha 
(15,918 feet), etc. The plateau of Bolivia has an ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet, with Lake Titicaca at 12,506 feet, 
and the city of Potosi 13,325 feet above sea-level. 

In Europe: Spain has a plateau of 2,250 feet mean 
elevation; Auvergne, France, has another of 1,100 feet; 
Bavaria another of 1,660 feet. Persia itself is a plateau, 
varying from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. 

In Africa: The Abyssinian plateau, with a mean ele- 
vation of 7,000 feet or more, and in South Africa a 
plateau 3,000 to 4,000 feet high. The Sahara Desert 
is about 1,500 feet above sea-level. 


Rivers of the World.—Plateaus and mountains are 
the sources of rivers. The waters pour down the-slopes 
into the basin, or low country, unite with other waters, 
and empty into the sea. The basin and surrounding 
slopes form a river system, or drainage area. 

Interior river systems are few and very large; “bor- 
der” river systems are numerous and comparatively 
small. In North America, between the Rocky and Ap- 
palachian Mountains, the great interior slopes are three 
—southward along the Mississippi, eastward along the 
St. Lawrence, and northward along the Mackenzie and 
other streams. 

South America has a similar arrangement of interior 
river systems. 


The Amazon, like the St. Lawrence, 
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flows eastward; the La Plata, like the Mississippi, flows - 
southward; the Orinoco and other streams, like the 
Mackenzie, flow northward. In Africa this arrange- 
ment is reversed, the Niger emptying into the western 
ocean, the Atlantic; the Nile emptying northward into 
the Mediterranean; the Congo draining to the south- 
west into the South Atlantic; the Zambesi to the south- 
east into the Indian Ocean. 

The accompanying table of rivers shows the chief 
sources of the drainage of the world. 


The Distribution of the Human Race.—The dis- 
tribution of the human race at the present time may 
be understood from the following table. The figures 
represent no more than an approximate estimate, as 
only in the case of Europe do we possess the means of 
making such calculations with any approach to accu- 
racy. The population of China alone has been stated 
with wide variations—the estimates ranging between 
200 millions and more than double that number: 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANKIND 

Country Area in British Population ht i 

square miles square mile 
Europe 3,700,000 | 320,000,000 86 
INEM a Be 17,000,000 | 830,000,000 47 
oe x 2 : .] 12,000,000 | 200,000,000 16 

. A. (including 

Wiest indies) ' 8,600,000 68,000,000 8 
South America . 7,000,000 28,000,000 4 
Oceania 3,000,000 4,000,000 I 


Races of Mankind.—The generally recognized eth- 
nological division of mankind, with reference to race, 
is into five leading families: (1) Caucasian, (2) Mon- 
golian, (3) Negro, (4) Malay, and (5) American. The 
table on page 79 shows affiliations of the principal 
branches of the human race. 

Cuvier recognized only three varieties of mankind 
considering the Americans and Malays as subvarieties 
respectively of the Caucasian and Mongolian. Thé 
fivefold classification is due to Blumenbach. 


THE GREAT RIVERS OF THE WORLD 


SHOWING THE LONGEST AND MOST IMPORTANT STREAMS IN EVERY LAND 
(ACCORDING TO MEYER, LIPPINCOTT, AND UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SURVEY DATA) 


e LENGTH : AREA OF DRAINAGE IN 
ER IN MILES EM ETYENG SANTO SQUARE MILES, ETC. 
Mississippi-Missouri (United States) 4,330 Gulf of Mexico. 1,245,000. 
Nile (Egypt) best ceu Och a nchmtn Geng aod 3,500 Mediterranean. 1,050,000, 
Amazon (Brazil); the only large river with 
direct latitudinal course . . - 3,300 |At.Ocean,on the equator.|2,700,000. 
Vangtze-Kiang (China). i)2)s00 + sme 2 3,000 Yellow Sea. 548,000, 
Congo (Central Africa). . 2,900 Atlantic Océan. 1,430,000, 
Metra CR sstaptmy Sia) mein oe) ele emia 2,800 Arctic Ocean. 856,000 
iNrotbers (UH) tel VAGENY GG a5 oo 9 oe : 2,800 Gulf of Saghalin. 772,000. 
Mekong (Indo-China) ..... iLcisor cleats 2,800 China Sea. Nay. for 200 miles, 
NAST (UNSISEY TU IASLED) 555 5 5 ho Soe 2,700 Bay of Yenisei. 1,000,000 
Nese (NES EMI) 5 6 a oo Ho oe 2,600 Atlantic Ocean. 808,000. 
inlet) (UGOawe)) ey 5 5 ooo oo Oo ok 2,500 Gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. 376,400. 
©b ((Russiay im Asia) = oy eo ee is Gtedh s 2,300 Gulf of Ob. 1,125,000. 
Plata-Parana (Argentina and Brazil) . . 2,300 Atlantic Ocean. 2,300,000. 
Mackenzie l(Canada))/ 0 s.r inne 2,300 Arctic Ocean. 676,000. 
Volga (Russia an Erape)| cece cis see 2,200 Caspian Sea. 560,000. 
St. Lawrence (United States and Canada). . 2,200 | Gulf of St. Lawrence. | 500,000. 
Yukon (Alaska) ey eee Mee . 2,200 Bering Sea. 500,000. 
ibatahiGs (kee) Soon Goo oo ge 2,000 Arabian Sea. 373,000. 
Sao Francisco (Brazil) ..... 1,800 Atlantic Ocean. 249,000. 
SieeDaria |@lurkestan)). ve) si aes 1,800 Sea of Aral. 175,000 
Brahmaputra-Sanpu (India) 1s 1,800 Bay of Bengal. Nav. 800 miles 
Rio Grande del Norte (U. S.and Mexico) . . 1,800 Gulf of Mexico, 240,000 ; 
Danube (Austria-Hungary) ........ 1,780 Black Sea 311,000. 
Saskatchewan-Nelson (Canada) ....... 1,732 Hudson Bay. 730,000. 
Euphrates (Turkey in Asia) 1,700 Persian Gulf. 260,000. 
Zarmbesie (Bast Aiirica))) 5) =a cn uence 1,600 Indian Ocean. 800,000, 
Ural (Russia in Europe) 1,500 Caspian Sea 85,000 
Arkansas (United States) Wes Java te 1,500 Mississippi River. 181,000. 
Orinoco (Colombia and Venezuela) ..... 1,500 Atlantic Ocean. 364,000. 
Ganges) (Uindia) isi). wat utet aaa ieee ieee , 1,500 Bay of Bengal. 409,000. 
Avni Cliikestas) een ase enero a : 1,400 Sea of Aral. 174,000 
Columbia United States) fence emcnin 1,400 Pacific Ocean, 260,000. 
Dnieper (Russia in Europe)... . 1,400 Black Sea. 203,000. 
Murray (Australia) ER at 1,400 Indian Ocean. 351,000 
Don \CRussiagin | Burope)! oe.) ean nan 1,300 Sea of Azov. 166,000. 
Oranges (Si Wem Erica) iam aaee relate ele Tete 1,200 Atlantic Ocean. 370,000 
Trawaddy \GBiast yinciia) emcee entenr-iremie nen: 1,200 Indian Ocean. Nav. 800 miles 
Colorado (United States). ....... 1,100 Gulf of California. 250,000 ; 
Bete ine Attica) ee sae 1,100 Atlantic Ocean., 270,000. 
igris urkey in Asia 1,000 Euphrates and Nav. 7 
ta sare hoes ais generally for small boats, 
Ohio (United States) o nercet ehnsuee me orenieh tomtom 970 Mississippi River. 201,000. 
Churchill (Canada) 900 Hudson Bay. Nav. by canoes 
Magdalena (Colombia) 0-5 5). eu 840 Caribbean Sea. Nay. 600 miles, 
Rimes (Germany) Sac rei Sf a OS 800 North Sea. 76,000 , 
GamibiaiG Wo eAisniGa iam) cp ch er cctes proms Keuercuerene 750 Atlantic Ocean. Nav. 300 miles 
EDs nena 5 Giages ha Pini os a North Sea. 57,000. ; 
raser (British '‘Golumbia)is Janes ss 50 Gulf of Georgia. Nav. 2 
Vistula (Germany, Poland) ne Gan Baltic Sea aoe ee for small boats. 
Sacramento) (United ‘States)) ...... 600 Pacific Ocean. Nav. for 300 miles, 
Aeyeqats MAorieMD 4 6 Oo 5 oo oO 570 Atlantic Ocean. 32,000. : 
Paranahiba (Brazil) ............ 530 Atlantic Ocean. Nay. 400 miles 
Guadiana_ (Spain); seen tstdenm: 5) saneen bees 510 Mediterranean Sea. 32,000. : 
Rhone | (Brance)) ance ne) el tec) ec eci 500 Gulf of Lyons. 38,000. 
SiStats LD ELCEN GEG pala ooo u Seo, oe 480 English Channel. 30,000. 
IBlvdo GSPN Guo Pop ae She 0 Od OO 8 dn 470 Mediterranean Sea. 32,000. 
Susquehanna (United States)........ 450 Chesapeake Bay. Not navigable 
Potomac (United States)) 25 5 3... ess 450 Chesapeake Bay. Nay. to Washington DEG 
Oder, (Getiniany;)) /jaaks ses uml cute emo s 440 Baltic Sea. 43,000. rs ts. 
Po. (tal)... caesar aeeenere ees 420 Adriatic Sea. 29,000, 
Garonne (France) sista} lee 1 Re eebes ya's MeeMay. 6 380 Bay of Biscay. 33,000. 
Eiudson (United States) is vcs) cl eee 350 New York Bay. Nav, to Troy; 150 miles 
Loire: \(rance)" =]. Secus <tc sane eveeics s 200 Bay of Biscay. 75,000. ; 
“Phatmes! (Esng laird) tyes, cv cetems etsy teas ciie temnen 200 North Sea. 5,250. 
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PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL ANALYSIS 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANKIND 


(1. Greek, Latin, Teu- 

Aryan ) in eae | ton, Celtic, Slavonic 
Caucasian | Asiatic—Persian, Hindu 

| Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, 


Semitic Pa : 
Phenician, Arabian 


Egyptian 
Mongolian Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Dravidians, 
: 5 Turks, Magyars, Lapps, Finns, Samo- 
ycds, Eskimos 
Negro | Negroes, Kaffirs, Hottentots, Bushmen 
Wales { Malays 


( Papuans, or Austral-Negroes 


NTS § North American Aborigines, South Amer- 
: { ican Aborigines, Aztecs, Mayas, etc. 

There is no specific difference between the various 
branches of the human family—no difference, that is, 
which implies anything in contradiction to the assump- 
tion of a common origin. The order Bimana (Latin, 
two-handed), to which, in scientific classification, man 
is referred, contains only a single genus and a single 
species. 


The Facial Angle.—In the human face an anatomi- 
cal characteristic of great importance is the degree of 
projection forward of the jaws. The term prognathism 
(from pro, forward, and gnathos, jaw) is applied to 
this jutting forward of the teeth and jaws, and orthog- 
nathism (from orthos, straight, and gnathos, jaw) to 
the formation showing the line of the face virtually 
straight. 

It was long believed that prognathism is peculiar to 
the Negro race. But it has been found that projecting 
jaws exist among people in no way connected with the 
Negro. In the midst of white populations this charac- 
teristic is frequently met with. 

The degree of prominence of the jaw determines the 
facial angle (so called), which is formed by the meet- 
ing of two lines drawn on the profile of the skull—one 
of them touching the projecting part of the forehead 
and the gum of the upper jaw, the other connecting 
the base of the nose and the opening of the ear. The 
angle formed by the meeting of these lines is sometimes 
in a Caucasian 80 degrees and upward; in other 
varieties it seldom exceeds 70 degrees; and in the in- 
stance of some degraded races is considerably less. 


The Caucasian or White Race.—This race is char- 
acterized by an oval skull, with a generally symmetrical 
shape of the entire head and frame of body. The face 
is also oval, the features moderately prominent, the 
forehead arched, the cheek-bones only slightly project- 
ing, the chin full and round. The eyes and hair may 
be any one of several hues from the lightest blond to 
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(ACCORDING TO MEYER, DANA, LAROUSSE, LIPPINCOTT, 
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HINDU DANCING GIRLS AND MUSICIANS 


deep blue-black. The hair is often curling. The facial 
angle is greater than in any of the other varieties of 
mankind. 

The Caucasian is usually described as the white 
variety of the human family; but this characteristic 
must be considered applicable only in a general sense, 
for numerous shades of color intervene between the 
swarthy complexions of the subtropical regions bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean and the fair skins of the 
peoples of northern and northwestern Europe. These 
differences are doubtless in some measure dependent 
on climate. 

The geographical distribution of the Caucasian fam- 
ily in the present day is nearly coextensive with the 
land area of the globe; but it is most numerous within 
the temperate latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Western Asia, the European continent (with the ex- 


LAKES OF THE WORLD 


AND GOVERNMENT SURVEY DATA) 


Name Location Area in Sq. M. Mean Elevation in Feet 
Caspiane Seamer mies epithe meen t<|| ola 170,000 90 below sea-level 
Sea. Of. Atalanta haere etic) a's 28 26,160 TE RaDOVe) ees 
SEIU Neo So Hoo. Gab On! of calbe hs Loko OF cmc! o 7,135 Giglo) Si 
Maracaibo .|South America. 6,315 oy ae SO SE 
Eyrew Gu cnicd, ceGeres Care .|Australia : 3,600 roy « “ 
Titicaca (slightly saline) . . -|South America. 3,200 12,5006 “ ee gee! 
Jisstk=ktsl teen men .|Asia . Bare 2,250 y3008 ae rhe Ss 
Great Salt Lake . .|North America 2,177 Aero) a ~ * 
Koko-nor .|Asia . 2,040 9,970 3 fe a 
Urumiah . 0 1,795 4,100 © F i 
Merv Ee er Sty yall ceo ee cece cater ae 1,400 5,200 : 
Dries o A ees nit om om ole bao 444 1,290 below ‘ : 
Ngami (nearly dried up) . a rmica . 297 2,919 above ‘ 
PRINCIPAL FRESH-WATER LAKES OF THE WORLD 
(ACCORDING TO MEYER, DANA, LAROUSSE, LIPPINCOTT, AND GOVERNMENT SURVEY DATA) 
Name Location Area‘in Sq. M. Mean Elevation in Feet 

Superior Sg .|North America 31,200 6or above sea-level 
Victoria Nyanza . SP AWG Galt teal enue 26,500 3,300 “ « 
{uron . .|North America 23,800 581 : « 
Michigan . . ala 22,450 te Cie a 
Baikal . .|Asia . 13,200 1542) Ons pe 
Tanganyika MALERICaa ae re ys 12,000 2,750 

Great Bear . .|North America 11,200 Ole mae Me tu 
Jyassa f SWeeneiOde me ley a) ie 10,230 1,700 Md wc wd 
Great Slave .|North America 10,200 iste) 0 ce 
Bri@us fuer é % 9,960 573 "i z : 
Winnipeg) 0) on <le rs 9,400 je ess 
Lake of the Woods. i 7,050 1,060 e he 
Ontario 5 oe plone 7,240 2470 aoe 
Ladoga .(Europe. . E 6,908 49“ ¢ 
Tchad . .|Africa . one .| 6,000 to 40,000 1,150 Ge th 
Athabasca .|North America 4,400 690 fs i 
Onega . SETOD ERS os) ice 3,760 23a - ‘s 
Nicaragua .|Central America 2,972 ig rte 
Wener.....- .|Europe. 2,400 147 = “ 
Albert Nyanza . .|Africa . 1,730 2,230 © ae 
Dembea — A nase Bete 1,000 6,100 ert, 
Wetter .. A[BiwbKonIe > 5 ad C 936 288 : ts 
Champlain . .|North America 750 06 , a 
Managua sees 560 eee wy 
Bangweolo.. . eI ACGE Cees sel sam 400 to 5,800 3,690 z A 

Sty Cait ae kame aon: .|North Americ 396 576 ef e, ‘ 
Balaton (Platten See) . . : Europe . . 266 426 ‘i ie oe 
Geneva (or Leman) .--+-++-/| | 2I4 ey — 
Constance (or Boden See).... - ; 208 1,308 “« we ee 
Garda a sleG G tows aad is 136 ete « « 
Neufchatel . * 4 a Lack We « « 
Maggiore “if Oe noe Gao tee : Aba Soe re he 7 646 “ “ “ 
(Orel G Sp oc oo outta o .|North America é 76 381 : eee 
George. . ACM ORC 2 Ale or 323M “ « 
Como A etm cies OUR ODEs. : 53 649 « 
Ticcrrcpn are ne Tecan: nal fi, Se by ease 40 mags ae “« « 
GAGSGHINS fy Reet COME oae Oat ML Mem rnenn ide pc > 3714 1,340 «  « 


ception of a portion in the extreme north), and the 
northern belt of Africa, are the proper homes of the 
Caucasian tribes. Thence they Fave colonized nearly 
every part of the New World, as well as southern 
Africa and the distant regions of Australia and New 
Zealand. They include nine-tenths of the population of 
Europe, the small minority of other races being the 
Turks, Magyars, Finns, Laplanders, and Samoyeds. In 
Asia, Caucasians form a small minority of its vast popu- 
lation; they include, however, the Arabians and others 
of Semitic stock, the Persians, the Afghans, and, ac- 
cording to the generally received theory, also the Hin- 
dus. In Africa, the proportion of Caucasians is small, 
although spread over the whole of northern Africa, 
from the Mediterranean to the southern border of the 
desert, and the farthest limit of Abyssinia. 

In the Americas, the Caucasian family, within a little 
more than three centuries and a half since its first Set- 
tlement, has virtually supplanted the indigenous races, 
and comprehends two-thirds of the total number of their 
inhabitants at the present time. Five-sixths of the pres- 
ent population of North America belong, either in whole 
or in part, to the Caucasian stock. 

In the case of Australia, the diminution of the native 
race has been even more rapid than in the Western 
Continent, although the white race has been settled 
there hardly more than a century and a quarter. In 
Tasmania, the native tribes have become extinct. Even 
in New Zealand, which was peopled by athletic savages 
when Captain Cook visited it 150 years ago, the native 
tribes are undergoing rapid diminution in numbers, al- 
though white settlements date from less than 100 years 
back. 

Of the Caucasians, the Europeans of Aryan stock pre- 
dominate; the Semite (with the one great exception, the 
Jew) has disappeared from civilization. 

The preéminent tribes of European Aryans are as 
follows: 

The Teutons—German Empire, Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Netherlands, Great Britain, Switzerland, United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, the Plemings, and parts of Cis- 
leithan Austria, Hungary, Baltic Provinces, Finland, 
Russia, etc. Original home between the middle and 
lower courses of the Rivers Elbe and Oder. The Bur- 
gundians, Vandals, Goths migrated to Gaul, Spain, 
Africa; the Saxons, Danes, Angles to Britain; the 
Franks into Lombardy, Bohemia, Bavaria, etc. 

The Celts—Original centre of distribution in the 
western part of central Europe, northern France, cen- 
tral Rhine, upper Danube. Divided into Gaelic (Irish 
and Scotch Gaelic and Manx), Rritannic (Cymric or 
Welsh, Cornish, Bretonic), and Gallic (in France), In 
Spain Celtic blood was mixed with Basque and Iberian. 
The Belgians are partly Cymric. Northern Italy was 
anciently called Cisalpine Gaul, so Gallic was it. 
There is Celtic blood in Greece. In Asia Minor the 
Gallic people gave their name to Galatia. The Boii of 
Bohemia and Bavaria were Celts. There is much Cym- 
ric blood also among the Latin and Germanic races. 

The Slavs—Eastern Group: Great Russians, Little 
Russians, White Russians. Western Group: Poles, 
Wends, Czechs (Bohemians, Moravians), Slovaks. 
Southern Group: Slovenians, Croats, Serbs, Morlaks, 
Uskoks, Herzegovinians, Bosniaks, Montenegrins, Mace- 
donians, Bulgarians. Original home of the Slavs was 
on either side of upper Dnieper River. 


The Mongolian or Yellow Race.—The Mongolian 
variety of man is distinguished by an approximate 
squareness of the skull (viewed from above), with 
greater prominence in the cheek-bones—so that lines 
prolonged from the sides of the tace upward meet in 
a point, giving the entire framework of the head a 
pyramidal shape. The forehead is comparatively low 
and slanting; face and nose broad and flat; eyes deeply 
sunk, with an apparent slant toward the nose; complex- 
ion of an olive or yellowish brown color, the hair lank 
and black, the beard scanty; stature below that of Euro- 
peans; frame generally broad, square, and robust, with 
high shoulders; neck thick and strong. These attributes 
are much less strongly marked in the case of some 
nations of Mongol parentage than in others, and with 
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the Maeyars, Turks, and Finns, long settled:among Cau- 
casiafis; have in great measure disappeared. In point 
of color, the Mongolian is known as the yellow variety 
of mankind. 

The name Mongolian is derived from the nomad races 
who inhabit the upland plains of central Asia. It com- 
prehends, besides the Mongols proper, the vast popula- 
tion of China, which is more than a third of the entire 
human family, together with the Burmese, Siamese, and 
other inhabitants of the southeastern peninsula of Asia, 
and the native tribes of the Siberian lowland. The 
Turks, and possibly the Magyars, in southeastern and 
central Europe; the Finns, Samoyeds, and Laplanders, 
in the extreme north of the same continent; and the 
Eskimos, in the higher latitudes of the New World. In 
all, probably three-fifths oi: the population of Asia, and 
more than a half of the population of the globe, are 
included in this division. 


The Negro or Black Race.—The Negro is distin- 
guished in general by the elongated form of the skull, 
combined with a low facial angle. The eyes, as well as 
the skin, are black; the nose broad, flat, and thick; the 
cheek-bones prominent; the lips thick; the jaws (espe- 
cially the lower one) narrow and projecting; the hair 
woolly; the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet 
flat. These attributes, however, are very much varied 
in the different Negro nations who inhabit the African 
continent. ; 

Africa, to the south of the desert, is the proper home 
of the Negro race. Tribes of true Negro stock occupy 
by far the larger portion of that great continent to the 
southward of the Senegal, the Niger, the basin of Lake 
Tchad, and the highlands of Abyssinia. 

The Hottentot and Kaffir families, who inhabit the 
extreme south of the African continent, must be classed 
as subvarieties of the Negro stock. The epithet negroid 
is generally applied to these races. But between the 
Hottentots and Negroes is a well-marked distinction, and 
not less so between the Hottentots and Kaffirs. The 
color of the Hottentot is a dark and yellowish brown; 
the hair short and frizzled, and distributed over the 
head in tufts; the stature short. The Kaffirs are well 
made and (as compared with their neighbors of Hot- 
tentot race) of muscular frame, their limbs of rounded 
form, their skin of deep brown color, their hair short, 
black, and curly, but less woolly than that of the true 
Negro. 

The Negro race, through the iniquities of the slave- 
trade, has been transplanted from Africa to the other 
side of the Atlantic, and now forms a considerable part 
of the population of the New World. In North Amer- 
ica the people of pure Negro blood amount, however, 
to hardly more than a twelfth part of the total popula- 
tion; in South America the proportion is rather more 
considerable. 


The Malay or Brown Race.—The Malay is distin- 
guished by lank, coarse, black hair, flat faces and 
obliquely-set eyes. The stature is below the average 
of either Caucasian or Negro, and the figure is gen- 
erally square and robust. 

Some ethnological authorities claim that the Malay 
family must be regarded as a subvariety either of the 
Mongol or the Negro stock. Proximity of geographical 
position, with other circumstances, would seem to lend 
color to the theory of the former relationship. The 
Papuans, however, who inhabit New Guinea, and the 
adjacent islands to the eastward, and the Austral-Negro, 
or native race of Australia, exhibit many of the 
characteristics of the Negro type. There is, throughout 
Australia and Polynesia a well-marked distinction be- 
tween the brown and the black types. The former, 
who belong to the true Malay family, comprehend, with 
the Malays proper (that is, most of the inhabitants of 
the Malay Peninsula and adjacent islands), the people 
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of Madagascar, the New Zealanders, and the inhabitants 
of most of the smaller Polynesian archipelagoes, from 
the Sandwich Islands on the north to the Society, Navi- 
gators, and Friendly groups in the south. The Austral- 
Neg#o, or Papuan, division, on the other hand, includes 
the native tribes of the Australian continent and the 
adjacent island of Tasmania (the latter now all but 
extinct), with the inhabitants of New Guinea, the Louis- 
iade Archipelago, New Britain, the Solomon Islands, 
the New Hebrides, and the Fiji Islands. 


The American or Red Race.—The American race, 
commonly known as the Indian, has its home in the 


two great continents which are together known as the 
New World. Its distinguishing attributes are a reddish, 
or copper-colored, skin, with long, coarse, black hair 
(which is never crisped like that of the Negro, or 
curled, as that of the white often is), and scanty beard. 
The cheek-bones are prominent, but more arched and 
rounded than those of the Mongol, and not so pro- 
jecting at the sides; the orbit is generally deep, and the 
outer angle slightly elevated. In temperament, the In- 


dian is phlegmatic to an unusual degree, and manifests 
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and some other cases the distortion of feature, and 
even that observable in the shape of the head, is pro- 
duced by artificial means, applied in infancy. 

The Indian family makes, perhaps, nearer approach 
to the Mongol than to either of the other great divisions 
of mankind. 


Variations of Languages.—When we are told that 
languages so different as English and Russian are 
really descended from a common ancestor, we naturally 
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an extraordinary insensibility to bodily pain. His sight, 
hearing, and smell are remarkably acute. These, and 
other attributes of his race, have probably resulted from 
the conditions of the hunter’s life, pursued through 
many generations. 


POPULATION OF THE EARTH BY RACES 


Race Region Number 
Indo - European or|Europe, Persia, In-| 545,500,000 
Aryan dia, etc 
Mongolian or Tura-|Most of Asia 630,000,000 
nian 
Semitic or Hamitic |North Africa and 65,000,000 
Arabia 
Negro and Bantu Central Africa 150,000,000 
Hottentots, Bushmen,|South Africa 150,000 
Kaffirs 
Malay and Polynesian|Australasia and 35,000,000 
Polynesia 
American Indian North and South 15,000,000 
. America —_—_—_—— 
Wotalvall LamdSteeslles fe octets se 1,440,650,000 
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The above characteristics, however, are exhibited in 
widely different degrees among the numerous native 
tribes found through the whole wide extent of the 
American continent. The native races of South Amer- 
ica are generally farther removed from the higher type 
of the American family, and they become progressively 
more degraded toward its farthest extremity. Some of 
the tribes dwelling in the Brazilian forests exhibit a 
degree of personal ugliness, and a general degradation 
of condition, which contrasts strikingly with that of 
the higher classes of North American Indians, while the 
native savages of Tierra del Fuego are among the most 
misshappen and degraded of human beings. In these 


ask ourselves how the differences arose. It is impos- 
sible here to trace out all the ways in which such 
modification may take place, but the main principle is 
that people gradually substitute an easier for a more 
difficult sound. We all know how difficult it is for a 
Frenchman to pronounce the English “th.” His pro- 
nunciation of the word “that” is usually “zat.” We 
can not tell exactly why some people found one sound 
difficult, and others another, but that this was the case 
there is no room to doubt. To show what wide dif- 
ferences may be produced, let us consider the word 
four. In the original Indo-Germanic language (fromm 
which Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Irish, Welsh, and English 
are descended) the word for four was gefwer. In 
Sanskrit this became chatwar or chatur. In Greek the 
guttural sound was found difficult to pronounce and the 
word became ftettares. In Latin the hard sound of the 
original q was changed to the kw sound, and gave 
quatuor. In Irish the original sound was not much 
changed—ceithir. In Welsh the q was changed to p, 
giving pedwar. And, finally, in English we have four. 
It will readily be seen from this one example that, al- 
though languages be descended from a common an- 
cestor, they may differ so widely that only a scholar 
can trace their affinities. 

But as has already been pointed out, it is impossible 
to carry this process of affiliation beyond a certain 
point. We can, for instance, trace no resemblance 
whatever between Hebrew and English; Hebrew be- 
longing to an entirely different family—the Semitic. 


Families of Languages.—The families of languages 
recognized to-day are the Indo-European, the Semitic, 
the Hamitic, and the Monosyllabic. But besides these 
families there are many groups, such as the Ural-Altaic 
and the American, the members of which are apparently 
only connected geographically or by similarity of gram- 
matical structure. 

As regards the grammatical differences in languages, 
there are two well-marked tendencies in expression— 
the analytic and the synthetic. We can express such 
an idea as “he will have been” either in many or in few 
words. The Latin, instead of these four words, he will 
have been, gives the one word, fuerit. A language, such 
as Latin, which tends to express a complex idea in one 
word is called synthetic, and a language, such as 
English, which tends to express the idea in many words 
is called analytic. The tendency of Western languages 
is to become more and more analytic. 

Now this increasing tendency to express an idea in 
several words is really a tendency to drop inflections, 
for the separate words in an analytic language do the 
work of the inflections in a synthetic. In this point 
English is very highly advanced, but no language has 
arrived at the point of dropping all’inflections, and the 
nature of the inflectional suffixes and their relat‘ons to 
the root of the word give us another method of classi- 
fying languages. We can express an idea in one word 
by making up a complex word, each part of which is a 
separate word—as if we should write he-will-have-been 
as one word; here each part has a separate meaning, 
and the whole is a congeries of other words. This is 
actually the principle used by the Chinese in the forma- 
tion of words. A language which forms its words in 
this way is called an isolating language, because all the 
parts of the word can exist alone. The word mono- 
syllabic has also been used, but this does not express 
the true nature of Chinese so well as isolating. The 
opposite method to this is seen where the inflections 
have absolutely no meaning whatever in themselves, 
but only modify the word to which they are joined. This 
is to be noticed in English where the ing of seeking 
has no meaning whatever apart from the whole word. 
Languages whose tendency is to form their words in 
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this way are called amalgamating languages, English 
and Latin are examples. Between the two principles 
of isolation and amalgamation there is another—A gglu- 
tination. In an agglutinative language the suffixes have 
a separate meaning at first, but they gradually change 
and lose their original meaning while still remaining 
obviously separable from the root. A language devel- 
oping from the isolating to the amalgamating state 
would pass through an intermediate agglutinative stage. 
There are traces of agglutination in English. Consider 
the word manly, We still feel vaguely that the -ly is 
really like, and that the word is man-like; when it was 
actually man-like it represented isolation; but in so far 
as we feel that the Jy means like, it may be regarded 
as an example of agglutination. In such a word as 
ugliness we do not feel the meaning of the -ness at 
all, and the word is an example of amalgamation. The 
[inglish language is called amalgamating because the vast 
majority of its words are formed in this way, although 
there are a certain number that may be regarded as 
examples of isolation and agglutination; but an iso- 
lating language, such as Chinese, forms its words 
regularly like man-like, and in an agglutinative lan- 


Avesta, the sacred book of the Zoroastrians. The next 
form of the Persian language is Pahlevi, which gave 
place to Parsi, the classical Persian in which is written 
the famous epic “Shah Nameh.” Modern Persian is 
a still later form. ; ‘ 

Armenian, or Haik, was long a cause of dissension 
among philologists, but it is now definitely proved to 
belong to the Aryan family. 

Hellenic.—This includes the classical Attic Greek and 
the other forms—the so-called Old and New Ionic, 
AZolic and Dorie dialects. These are all different forms 
of the Hellenic, but the Attic was the language of 
Athens during the period of her literary supremacy, 
and hence has received a wider reputation than the 
others. The modern Greek or Romaic is a direct de- 
scendant of the old Greek. 

Italic Group.—Latin is the ancestor of all the lan- 
guages in this group. It was the dialect of the Latini, 
or people of Latium, in Italy. After Rome had ob- 
tained her power, Latin became the general speech of 
Western Europe, and then in various ways began to 
be modified. The results of these modifications are the 
modern Romance languages—lItalian, French, Spanish, 
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Teutonic Group.—The original Teutonic language, 
which was closely connected with the Lithuanian and 
Slavonic, is entirely extinct. The oldest extant Teu- 
tonic literature is found in the fragmentary Bible, trans- 
lated by Ulfilas, a Gothic scholar, in the fourth century. 
The Gothic language has left no direct descendants. 

The next division of the Teutonic, the Scandinavian 
is spoken in different forms in Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Iceland. The Norwegian and Danish are 
substantially similar, although there are many local 
usages in Norway not found in Denmark. This literary 
language is called the Dano-Norwegian. The Swedish 
language, on the other hand, is almost incomprehensible 
to a Norwegian or a Dane. The modern Swedish liter- 
ature has not been so rich as the Norwegian, although 
containing much of real world interest. The Icelandic 
is exceedingly interesting as representing the oldest 
form of the Scandinavian language. Iceland, colonized 
by Norway in the ninth century, has preserved the 
Scandinavian language of that period almost unchanged 
till to-day. 

The next group of the Teutonic is the Low German, 
spoken originally in northeastern Germany. The An- 


guage, such as Turkish or North American, the preva- 
lent type is like manly. These differences appear most 
clearly in the verbs. ‘ 

The languages of the world may conveniently be 
treated under the following twelve groups: 


1. Tue Inpo-GerMANIC or AryAN FAmity.—This 
family contains many separate subdivisions, as may be 
seen summarized in the following table: 


(Indian group, including San- 

skrit (dead) and many 

spoken Indian languages. 

JTranian group, including 

Old Persian (Zend), 

Pahlevi, Parsi and mod- 

ern Persian. 

\ Armenian. 

| Hellenic: 

Greek. 

Italic group: Latin and the 

“ Romance languages— 

French, Italian, Spanish, 

| Portuguese, Rumanian, 
ees 

Celtic group: Cornish, Ar- 
morican or Breton,Welsh, 
Irish (Erse), Scotch Gae- 
lic, and Manx. ; 

Slavonic group: Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian (Czech). 

Baltic group: Lithuanian, 
Old Prussian. 

Teutonic group: Scandina- 
vian( Nofwegian,Swedish, 
Danish, and Icelandic). 
Low German (English, 
Dutch, Platt-Deutsch, and 
Frisian). High German 

lL or modern German. 


f . . 
Asiatic. 


| 


All 


varieties of 


Indo- 
Germanic 
or Aryan 

Languages. 


[E-uropean. 


Indian Group—The old Sanskrit of the Vedas 3s 
the earliest Aryan language with an extant literature. 
The languages spoken by the natives of India to-day, 
except the Dravidian dialects, are dialects descended from 
the Sanskrit, which will be mentioned later. The Gipsy 
language—known as Romany or Romani—seems to be 
closely connected with Sanskrit, which would imply that 
the Gipsies originally came from India. 

Tramian Group.—Zend, or Old Persian, shows a great 
likeness to Sanskrit. Its greatest literary work is the 
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Portuguese, Roumanian, Wallachian, etc. We possess 
a remarkably complete literature of the French, and 
can easily trace the gradual change of the language. 
In the earliest French literature the language is very 
like the Latin, and gradually it becomes more and 
more unlike until at last, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, it attained a substantial similarity to modern 
French. There were, however, many dialects in medi- 
eval France. The principal of these were called the 
Langue d’oil and the Langue d’oc. The former .was 
spoken in the north of France, and from it is descended 
modern French—the latter was spoken in the south and 
the modern Provencal is descended from it. 

Celtic Group.—tThe early history of the Celts is ex- 
tremely obscure, but it seems there were two distinct 
waves of Celtic immigration to the British Isles—one 
before the year tooo B. c. and the other much later. 
Corresponding to these two waves are two divisions in 
the Celtic languages: descended from the earlier Celts, 
he Gadhelic, or Gaelic, languages—Irish and Scotch— 
nd from the later Celts, the Cymric languages—Welsh, 
Cornish, and Armorican or Breton. The principal 
difference between these two divisions is that the 
Cymric Celts had learned certain pronunciations on the 
Continent before they came to Britain, thus modifying 
the form and spelling of many words, while the Gad- 
helic Celts retained their original pronunciation. All 
these languages are spoken in the British Isles to- 
day, and it is not at all uncommon to find, in Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, people who can not speak a word 
of English. There has been lately a movement to revive 
the old Gaelic both in Scotland and Ireland, on account 
of its large and beautiful literature, and it would ap- 
pear to have had more success than usually attends 
such movements. The languages are now taught in 
many schools. The old Cornish, a branch of the Cym- 
ric, is extinct, but the Breton or Armorican, spoken in 
Brittany, closely resembles it. The explanation of this 
is that the Celts of Brittany are descendants of colonists 
sent from Cornwall at a comparatively late date. 

Slavonic Group.—The oldest Slavonic literature is the 
ninth century Bible in Old Bulgarian or Old Slavonic. 
The principal language of the group is, of course, Rus- 
sian. The Czech (proriounced check), another Slavonic 
language, which may still be heard in Bohemia, is one 
of the many different speeches in the Austrian Em- 
pire; Polish, also a Slavonic language, is another. 

Baltic Group.—The only extant languages belonging 
to this group are the Lithuanian and Lettic, still 
spoken in the Baltic provinces of Germany and Russia. 
The extinct Old Prussian also belonged to this group. 
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gles and Saxons who early invaded England spoke 
dialects of the Low German, and these coalesced to 
form Anglo-Saxon, the basis of modern English. At 
the Norman conquest in the eleventh century an enor- 
mous number of Norman-French words from the Latin 
were introduced into the language, and there was an- 
other great influx of Latin after the revival of learning 
in the sixteenth century. English, then, is a Low Ger- 
man language with numerous words derived either 
directly or mediately from the Latin. The principal of 
the Low German dialects were Old Frisian, which is 
still spoken in a mooern form in Schleswig and Hol- 
stein and on the east bank of the Weser, and the Old 
Saxon, from which is descended the Platt-Deutsch, still 
spoken in the northeast of Germany. There is a par- 
ticular variety of it in Hamburg known as Hamburger 
Platt. Dutch and Flemish are also Low German lan- 
guages. 

The last division of the Teutonics is the High Ger- 
man, whose sole representative is modern German, 
simply referred to as “German.” German and English 
are, therefore, only remotely related, the Dutch being 
much nearer. Indeed, the Scandinavian languages have 
more affinity with English than has German. Consid- 
ering the enormous area over which the Teutonic lan- 
guages are spoken and the political power of the peo- 
ples speaking them, this group may be regarded as the 
most important in the Aryan family. 

2. Semitic Famiry.—The two most important mem- 
bers of this family are the Hebrew and the Arabic. 
Besides these there are the extinct Babylonian, Assyrian 
and Phenician, and the Syriac. The Semitic languages 
have a peculiar inflectional system, but all attempts to 
trace a connection between the Semitic and Aryan fam- 
ilies have hitherto failed. The Hebrew is important, 
both for its literature and because it is spoken in dif- 
ferent forms by the Jews in all parts of the world. 
The Arabic has also a magnificent literature, and in 
point of the numbers using it, it is the most widely 
spoken of all languages except English. 

3. Hamitic Famity.—The most important member 
of this family is the Egyptian, of which the ancient 
Egyptian and the Coptic are forms. Coptic to-day is 
spoken only in the valley and delta of the Nile. An- 
other branch of the Hamitic family is represented by 
Libyan and Berber languages, spoken widely through- 
out the north of Africa, with the dialects, Kabyle, 
Shilia, Tuareg, etc. The Ethiopic languages of East 
Africa form yet another set of Hamitic dialects; includ- 
ing Bega, Dankali, and Somali. Some reckon Hottentot 
and Bushmen as Hamitic, but this is not yet settled. 
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4. MonosytiAric Famity.—The Chinese is the lead- 
ing member of this family. It appears to have had 
substantially its present form for thousands of years. 
The Tibetan and Burmese are allied languages. In 
the method of writing employed by the Chinese each 
sign (ideograph) stands for a meaning, and each word 
has a separate sign, which must be learned by heart. 
The actual sounds in the language are very few, so that 
one sound stands for many meanings, but differences 
of intonation are used to discriminate between the dif- 
ferences of meaning. Explanatory words are also used 
for the same purpose. The Chinese appear to have de- 
veloped their written at the expense of their spoken 
language. The reverse seems to be the case with the 
Tibetans. 

5. Urat-Attarc Group.—All these languages are dis- 
tinguished by a highly agglutinative structure. They 
are spoken from the eastern coast of Asia to Finland 
and Lapland. It is convenient to divide them into six 
groups—the [innic, the Ugric, the Turkic, the Mon- 
golic, the Tungusic, and the Samoyedic. Besides these 
the Japanese and Korean, and the extinct Accadian and 
Etruscan, have been thought by some to belong to this 
family, but the evidence seems insufficient. The Finnic 
group includes Finnish, Lapp, and Esthonian. These 
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languages are spoken in the northeast of Sweden and 
in the northwest of Russia. The most important Ugric 
language is Magyar, or Hungarian, still spoken very 
widely in Hungary. The Turkic group includes Turk- 
ish itself and many Tartar dialects spoken in Asia. 
The Mongolic group, including eastern and Siberian 
Mongolic and Kalmuck, includes the languages of a 
large area in Eastern Asia. The Tungusic is” repre- 
sented by Manchu. The Samoyedic dialects are little 
known. 

6. Dravipran Groupr.—These languages are spoken in 
the Deccan and in Ceylon. They are believed to rep- 
resent the languages spoken in India before the Aryans 
came. They have a high grade of structure, and great 
power and euphony. 

7. Matay-PotynestaAn Grour.—This group is char- 
acterized by great simplicity of structure. It may be 
divided into three—the Malay, the Polynesian, and the 
Melanesian. The Malay is spoken in the Malacca Pen- 
insula (whence its name) and in Sumatra, Java, Bor- 
neo, the Philippines, and Formosa. The Polynesian 
includes the other languages spoken in the scattered 
groups of Pacific islands, the Melanesian in the Melan- 
esian Islands. The Australian, Tasmanian and Papuan 
dialects have not been much studied. 
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8. CAucAsIAN Group.—This is a group of apparently 
unrelated languages of elaborate structure spoken in 
the highlands between the Black and Caspian Seas, 
The principal are the Georgian, the Circassian, and the 
Lesghian. 

9. Basgue.—This is a very highly agglutinative lan- 
guage, apparently absolutely unconnected with any 
other language in the world. It is still spoken in the 
region of the Pyrenees, near the Bay of Biscay. 

10. BANTU or SourH AFrrIcAN Group.—This is a very 
extensive and well marked group of languages, spoken 
throughout the southern part of Africa from a few 
degrees north of the equator. Their peculiarity is the 
use of prefixes instead of suffixes in inflection. Zulu 
is a typical member of the group. The dialects of this 
group are very numerous. . 

1x. CENTRAL AFRICAN Group.—These languages are 
spoken in the remainder of Africa. They form no true 
family, being rather a mass of apparently unconnected 
dialects. 

12. AMERICAN Group.—The languages of the North 
American Indians, like those spoken in Central Africa, 
are not a family, but a collection of different dialects. 
They seem, however, to agree in having an agglutina- 
tive structure. 
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PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE UNITED STATES 


States, including Alaska, is 3,617,673 square 

miles; of the dependencies, that of Hawaii is 

6,449 square miles, Philippine Islands 115,026, 
Porto Rico 3,435, Guam 210, Tutuila and other Islands 
77, Panama Canal Zone 474. 

The boundaries of the United States proper are: on 
the east, the Atlantic Ocean; on the north, partly along 
the line of lake and river systems, the Dominion of 
Canada; on the west, the Pacific Ocean; on the south, 
Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. The maximum width 
of the United States from the north extremity of Min- 
nesota to the south of Texas is 1,600 miles, The maxi- 
mum length of the United States is 2,800 miles. 


As: and Boundaries.—The area of the United 


Ocean Coast Line.—The coast State shore line, ex- 
clusive of islands, is 12,101 miles, as follows: 

North Atlantic States: Maine, 784 m.; New Hamp- 
shire, 41 m.; Massachusetts, 622 m.; Rhode Island, 245 
m.; Connecticut, 240 m.; New York, 50 m.; New Jersey, 
300 m.; Delaware, 106 m.; Maryland, 411 m. Total, 
2,799 miles. 

South Atlantic States: Virginia, 348 m.; North 
Carolina, 1,089 m.; South Carolina, 267 m.; Georgia, 
ee m.; Florida (East Coast), 1,034 m. Total, 3,218 
miles. 

Mexican Gulf States: Florida (West Coast), 883 
m.; Alabama, 247 m.; Mississippi, 225 m.; Louisiana, 
1,256 m.; Texas, 940 m. Total, 3,551 miles. 

Pacific Sates: California, 1,063 m.; Oregon, 442 m.; 
Washington, 1,028 m. Total, 2,533 miles. 


Topographical Features.—Two great uplands with 
a broad lowland lying between. On the east the Ap- 
palachian System extends from the Gulf Plains in 
Alabama northward to the shores of Labrador. The 
western uplands, or Cordilleras, much higher and 
broader than the Appalachian, begin at the base of the 
continent, rise high in Mexico, highest and widest in 
the western United States, and continue through British 
America and Alaska. The broad lowlands are the 
Mississippi plains, continuous with the Hudson Bay 
region and central plains of Canada as far as the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Appalachian System.—In New England and northern 
New York, east of the Hudson River and north of the 
Mohawk, this system is represented by two types: 
(a) isolated groups and (b) north and south ridges. 
Of the former type are: 

The White Mountains, New Hampshire; highest sum- 
mit, Mt. Washington, 6,297 feet. 

The Adirondacks, New York; highest summit, Mt. 
Marcy, 5,344 feet. 

The broken, irregular hills of Maine; highest suim- 
mit, Mt. Katahdin, 5,200 feet. 

Of the latter type are: 

The Green Mountains, Vermont; highest summit, Mt. 
Mansfield, 4,364 feet. 

The Berkshire Hills, Massachusetts; highest summit, 
Mt. Greylock, 3,535 feet. 

South and west of the Hudson River, through New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
the Carolinas, eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, northern 
Georgia, and Alabama, the type differs again. The Blue 
Ridge Mountains, scarcely broken in Pennsylvania, and 
Jess than 1,000 feet high at South Mountain, rise at 
Harper’s Ferry to some 1,500 feet above sea-level; at 
Stonyman, central Virginia, to 4,031 feet; and at the 
peaks of the Otter near Lynchburg, to 4,001 feet. In 
North Carolina this ridge becomes a plateau, with es- 
carpment about 4,000 feet high, upon which and on 
its western slope are many ridges and groups trending 
north and southwest. Among these is the Black Ridge 
group, with the highest summit east of the Rocky 
Mountains—Mt. Mitchell, 6,711 feet. 

The Appalachian Valley, stretching from Pennsyl- 
vania to Alabama, is intersected throughout by narrow 
and abrupt ridges, with level tops of great extent cut by 
occasional water-gaps. Rising from the northwest limit 
of this valley, the Alleghany Mountains extend through 
Maryland, West Virginia (here called Alleghany 
Front), southwest Virginia, and eastern Tennessee 
(here called Cumberland Mountains). These heights 
slope gently toward the north, terminating in the Al- 
legheny and Ohio Rivers, and farther south in the Blue 
Grass region of Kentucky and Tennessee. This escarp- 
ment ranges from 2,500 feet in Pennsylvania to 4,000 in 
West Virginia, diminishing again toward the south. 
The summits are nearly all upon the same level, with 
their ridges deeply scored by streams. ; : 

The Mississippi Valley lies between the Appalachian 
System and the Rocky Mountains; the southern and 
greater part drained by the Mississippi River and other 
streams into the Gulf of Mexico; the northern part into 
the Great Lakes, with a small area into the Hudson 
Bay by way of the Red River of the North. In the 
northern portion, especially in Michigan, northern 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, glacial action, eroding the 
surface in certain regions, has carried off the soft rock, 


leaving the harder in the form of mountains, as Kewee- 
naw Point and the Marquette Iron Range in northern 
Michigan. In western Arkansas and southern Okla- 
homa, the serpentine Ozark Hills rise east and west, 
from 2,500 to 3,000 feet above sea-level. 

From the Mississippi and lower Missouri Rivers the 
land inclines gradually upward over a breadth of more 
than 500 miles ta the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
This great incline, called the Great Plains, extends quite 
across from the northern to the southern boundary of 
the country. The eastern base has an altitude ranging 
from sea-level to 2,000 feet, and at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains from 4,000 to 8,000 feet above sea-level. 

The Cordilleran System borders the Pacific Coast of 
North and South America from the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska to Cape Horn. In the United States this 
system covers about 1,000,000 square miles, nearly one- 
third the area of the country. The mountain ranges 
stand upon a plateau from 4,000 feet high in the north 
and south to 10,000 in Colorado. The region is divided 
into a number of districts—viz., Stony Mountains, Park 
Ranges,* Plateau Region, the Great Basin, the Cascades 
and Sierra Nevada, the Pacific Valley, and the Coast 
Ranges. : 

Stony Mountains—A number of parallel ranges in 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, trending generally W. 
of N. and E. of S. In Montana few of the peaks ex- 


It consists of a vast number of smaller basins, uncon- 
nected for the most part by drainage lines with other 
basins, for the rainfall here is very deficient and the 
mountain streams either sink into the earth or evap- 
orate. The principal basins are those of the Great 
Salt Lake and of the Carson and Humboldt Lakes. 

Cascade Mountains and the Sierra Nevada.—Travers- 
ing Washington, Oregon, and California, they are known 
in the north as the Cascade Range and in the south as 
the Sierra Nevada. The Cascade Range is a volcanic 
plateau, rising in cones as high as Mt. Rainier, 14,363 
feet, Mt. Shasta, 14,380 feet, and Mt. Hood, 11,225 feet. 
The Sierra Nevada rises with an abrupt front to the 
east and a long slope to the west. Beginning in northern 
California at an elevation of about 12,000 feet, it rises 
southward, in many peaks from 14,000 to 15,000 feet 
high, then descends rapidly in altitude and joins with 
the Coast Ranges. 

The Coast Ranges lie parallel with the coast, with a 
long valley between these and the more eastern Cas- 
cades and Sierra Nevada. In Washington the valley 
is occupied partly by Puget Sound and some minor 
streams; in Oregon by the Willamette, Umpqua, and 
Rogue Rivers; in California by the Sacramento and 
the San Joaquin Rivers. This valley is the great wheat 
field of the Pacific Coast. In northwestern Washington 
the range is known as the Olympic Mountains and 
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ceed 12,000 feet in height, the average altitude being 
9,000 to 10,000 feet. In Wyoming, a sub-range called 
the Wind River Range, separating the head of the Big 
Horn River from Green River, is nearly 14,000 feet 
high. In southern Wyoming the range gives place to a 
broad plateau averaging 8,000 feet high. In Utah a 
spur of these ranges is called the Wasatch Range. 

Park Ranges rise from the plateau near the Colorado 
boundary of southern Wyoming; the greatest height is 
reached in Colorado, both in plateau and ranges, the 
latter exceeding 14,000 feet. Here are the head branches 
of the Platte, Rio Grande, Arkansas, and Grand Rivers. 
In New Mexico the ranges die away, and near Santa Fe 
disappear altogether. 

The Plateau Region, the region of cafions and hori- 
zontal plateaus terminated by cliffs, is drained by the 
Colorado River. Besides the cafions cut by the living 
streams, there are many in which ordinarily no water 
flows, so that in many places the plateau is but a 
skeleton of narrow, flat ridges between narrow, precip- 
itous gorges. The most remarkable of these is the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado, in northern Arizona, a 
gorge exceeding 6,000 feet at deepest aud 250 miles 
long. The plateau is 5 to 12 miles broad at the top, 
the walls descending into the cafion by a series of 
steps. 

The Great Basin is west of the Wasatcl, Range, com- 
prising parts of Utah, Nevada, California, and Oregon. 


* Rocky Mountains is a_ term vaguely used to define that 
“backbone” of North America which begins in Central Mexico 
and extends through the United States and Canada to near the 
coast of the Arctic Ocean. Strictly speaking, however, it should 
be applied only to an Eastern Range of Cordilleras extending 
through Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico 
with some outlying ridges in Texas. The United States por- 
tion of the Rocky Mountains are the Stony Mountains north 
of Laramie Plains and the Park Mountains in Colorado, north- 


_ern New Mexico, eastern Utah, etc. 
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in places exceeds 8,000 feet in height; in Oregon it is 
insignificant, but rises again in northwestern California. 


Mean Altitudes.—The mean elevation of the United 
States, excluding Alaska, is about 2,500 feet. The areas 
of the different zones of elevation above sea-level are: 
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From sea-level to 500 feet is, roughly speaking, the 
coast region east of the Appalachian System from the 
northern part of Maine to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
including the Mississippi Valley inward as far as St. 
Louis, the lower slopes of the Cascade and Sierra 
Neves Ranges, and along the Colorado River to the 

ila. 

From 500 to 1,000 feet is the region rising toward 
and around the Appalachian height, and between St. 
Louis and the Great Lakes, parts of Oklahoma and 
parts along the Colorado River to the Grand Cafion 
and the Gila River. 

From 1,000 to 5,000 feet: The Appalachian Range, 
some parts of Michigan, the Great Plains, and parts 
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west of the Rocky Mountains, and between the Cascade 
and Sierra Nevada Ranges. 

From 5,000 to 8,000 feet: The middle slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Great Basin. 

From 8,oco feet: The Rocky Mountain Ranges and 
points in the Great Basin. 


Geology and Soils.——The area within the United 
States combines sections of the most ancient rock 
formation with others that are geologically young. 
The primitive framework of the North American con- 
tinent was shaped very nearly on the lines of the 
present mountain systems of the East and West, fore- 
casting the Appalachian and Cordilleran uplands and 
the Mississippi lowlands of to-day. The principal 
elevations were given to the country before the glacial 
invasion; but within the field of glacial movement im- 
portant changes were wrought, in some cases the com- 
bined effect of the wearing down of mountain tops 


Before that there had been no mountains 
west of the Blue Ridge. With the formation of the 
mountains came a general uplift in the east which 
banished the sea permanently from the eastern and 
central States of the Mississippi Basin, except in the 
south. , 

(3) Mesozoic Era—In this, and the succeeding 
Tertiary period, lands were added to the Atlantic 
border and the Gulf region. In the west the growth 
was on the border and intetior, the western interior 
sea of the Great Plains region disappearing, as did that 
of the Colorado Basin. 

Areas of red and brown shale and sandstone of Tri- 
assic ages underlie the lowlands of the Connecticut 
Valley in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Another 
belt of this formation extends from the Palisades of 
the Hudson into Virginia. Associated with these rocks 
are the lava sheets which form the Orange Mountains 
of New Jersey and the Palisades of the Hudson and 


Alabama. 


WORLD ATLAS, AND GAZETTEER 


(4) Cenozoic Era—The great lava formations be- 
gan in Tertiary time and are found in the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, in Mt, 
Shasta, the Cascades, and in the plateaus of the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers in Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon. The geysers of the Yellowstone Park are sur- 
vivals of this interior volcanic energy. In post-glacial 
times the shallower lakes were filled in by sediments 
or vegetable deposits, forming peat beds, deltas, and 
great marshy areas. The streams cut deeply into the 
underlying rock at the lowest level they could find. 
Thus the gorges of the Northern States are young 
post-glacial valleys, with the old buried channels not 
far away. The streams were compressed to higher 
altitude by obstruction in the valleys, and so cut their 
way down through rocky masses, in rapids and falls. 

Through all the periods the processes of land sculp- 
ture were operative; and sometimes in the same area 
all varieties of relief have been shown in successive 
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and the filling up of valleys being to diminish the total the Mt. Holyoke Range of Massachusetts. These, cycles of denudation and uplift. The territory affected 


relief by several hundred feet. From earliest to latest 
the rock systems are distributed through the United 
States as follows: 

(1) Eogoic Era.—Archean and Algonkian systems, 
represented by the large V-shaped area enclosing Hud- 
son Bay and resting its blunted apex on the north 
border of the Great Lakes; extensions are found along 
the Appalachians to Alabama, in northerly points of 
New England, the Adirondacks, the Highlands of the 
lower Hudson and of New Jersey, South Mountain in 
Pennsylvania, the Blue Ridge, and Unakas of the 
Southern States; all of which are made up largely of 
hard crystalline rocks of igneous and metamorphic 
origin: granites, gneisses, schists, marbles, and 
quartzites, i 
Minnesota, the core of the Black Hills, along the 
axis of the Rocky Mountain Range, and in the 
Wasatch and Sierra regions. 

(2) Paleozoic Era—During a long extended suc- 
cession of periods, probably covering several million 
years, the waste of the older lands on the east and 
north was swept into a vast interior sea stretching 
from central New York far to the southwest. Thus 
originated the sandstones, conglomerates, and shales 
of the Cambrian, or earliest of the Paleozoic periods, 
which are found in limited outcroppings along the 
edges of the Archean and Algonkian; and the Or- 
dovician, Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
formations which make up the bed-rocks of the region 
extending from the axis of the Appalachians to east- 
ern Nebraska, central Kansas, and central Texas; and 
from the Great Lakes southward to central Georgia 
and Alabama, excepting along the Mississippi south of 
the Ohio River. The largest western land masses of 
the Paleozoic era are in the region of the Great 
Basin. The Rocky Mountain chain was a string of 
islands, and the sea swept over the Pacific Coast 
States. At the close of the Paleozoic era the Ap- 
palachian revolution created the great series of folds 
which extends from eastern New York to central 


Other primitive masses are in Wisconsin, . 


called Newark formations, were accumulated in brack- 
ish or fresh water, 

The Coastal Plain, from southern New Jersey along 
the outside lowlands of all the States southward to 
Florida, is formed of Cretaceous and Tertiary beds. 
They slant down and continue the beds that lie below 
the marginal waters of the Atlantic. Being compara- 
tively recent, they are partly unconsolidated, and occur 
as sands, gravels, clays, and marls. The same is true 
of the formations that border the Gulf, including the 
entire State of Florida. 

The ancient Mississippi discharged into the Gulf not 
far from the present mouth of the Ohio. It still en- 
croaches more and more upon the Gulf. 

The Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous ages de- 
posited Mesozoic formations along the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains as in the vertical strata of the 
Garden of the Gods. In the Great Plains these beds, 
covered with younger formations, yield a remarkable 
series of fossil vertebrate remains. After this Rocky 
Mountain revolution, at the close of the Mesozoic era, 
the character of the Great Plains became swampy, 
with great lakes of fresh water. To this era belong 
the Laramie formation and the large coal deposits of 
the West, and the partly consolidated gravels, sands, 
and clays distributed by mountain torrents over the 
plains for thousands of square miles in Colorado, 
Kansas, Wyoming, and Nebraska. Later, in the Ter- 
tiary period, the lakes were drained, the plains given 
an eastward slant to the Mississippi, and the mountains 
elevated. 

The Colorado River region, like the Great Plains, 
emerged by great uplifts from the marine deposition, 
producing the lakes and streams and the enormous 
fractures attended by large outflows of lava; such are 
the Henry Mountains in Utah and the parallel ranges 
of Utah and Nevada. From the waste of the older 
lands in the present Great Basin region the Sierras 
were formed in Mesozoic time and lifted to a great 
height in later Tertiary time. 


by the glacial invasion includes the New England 
States, the Middle States into northern New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, the Central States nearly to the 
Ohio and Missouri Rivers, eastern Nebraska, large 
parts of Montana and the Dakotas, and the more 
northern Cordilleras. 

The soils of the country may be divided roughly 
into two main classes. Outside of the glacial region 
they are known as residual soils, as they are mostly 
the product of local rock disintegration. The chief 
movements of such soils have been by means of the 
rivers and along their courses. An illustration is to 
be found in the soils of the Lower Mississippi. The 
other class is made up of the glacial soils. The ice- 
sheet plowed up the residual soils of pre-glacial time, 
pushed and carried them forward varying distances, 
and mingled with them a variety of new materials 
derived from the rocks over which the glacier passed. 


Lakes and Drainage Systems.—The rivers of the 
United States form generally four great groups: the 
Northern Lake, the Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific. 

The Great Lakes—-Lake Region, including the six 
great lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, 
and Ontario, with their connecting channels and tribu- 
taries—the centre of a great system of elevated fresh- 
water lakes extending through Maine, Quebec, New 
York on the south of the St. Lawrence River, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and through Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and the northern prov- 
inces of Canada. 

The six great lakes cover a total area of over 90,000 
square miles, forming the largest collective mass of 
fresh water in the world. They form the northerly 
boundaries of the United States from Jefferson County 
N. Y., to Cook County, Minn, 

Lake Superior—The northern shores of Superior are 
mostly precipitous cliffs of Archean, or basalt, rock, 
ranging from 300 to 1,000 feet in height. On the south. 
east, sandy coasts prevail. The coasts of the northern 
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counties of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
composed largely of Cambrian sandstone cliffs, rich in 
iron and other metal deposits; veins of copper and iron 
ore crossing its bottom from the southern shore. 

The bed of Superior is supposed to be an ancient vol- 
canic crater, lying within the Archean or earliest rock 
formations, Its depth of 1,008 feet represents a de- 
pression extending 400 feet below sea-level. Superior 
is, therefore, distinct in origin from the other lakes of 
the groups, whose beds represent ancient river systems 
and date from the glacial period. 

Lake Huron, the second of the Great Lakes, is 
bounded north, east, and south by the Province of On- 
tario, and south and west by the State of Michigan. 
The area of Lake Huron is 22,322 square miles, includ- 
ing Georgian Bay (£,626 square miles), and North Pas- 
sage, 1,550 square miles. It is connected with Lake 
Michigan by the Straits of Mackinac, 314 miles broad 
and 135 feet deep. 

From Lake Superior, which is 20 feet higher, the St. 
Mary’s River flows down into Lake Huron, while from 
the Canadian side flow numerous smaller streams. 
From the city of Huron, at the lake’s southern extrem- 
ity, the St. Clair River flows almost due south about 25 
miles into Lake St. Clair. From Detroit, at the south- 
west extremity of this small lake, the Detroit River falls 
in the same general direction into Lake Erie. 

The discharge of Lake Huron is about 217,000 cubic 

feet per second. By reason of evaporation and rainfall, 
the level of the lake varies annually between 4 and 5 
feet, but much greater local variation is caused by the 
strong winds. The densely wooded northeast is broken 
by many low islands of limestone and glacial débris. 
Elsewhere the shores are generally low, except on the 
northeast border, where rise numerous cliffs of 100 or 
150 feet high. Nearly all the harbors on this coast are 
protected by breakwaters. Far inland there are traces 
of ancient lake beaches, proving that Huron, like all 
the Great Lakes, has.much shrunken in size. In sum- 
mer the surface temperature of the lake varies from 
52° to 58° FF. 
Lake Michigan.—This, the third of the Great Lakes, 
is bounded on the north and west by Wisconsin, on 
the west and south by Illinois and Indiana, and on the 
east by Michigan, this is the only one of the Great 
Lakes existing within the United States borders. The 
shores are generally low and sandy, with rocks of 
sandstone and limestone. 

The area of Lake Michigan is 21,729 square miles, 
including Green Bay on the northwestern shore, and 
Grand Travers Bay directly on the eastern shore. Many 
islands lie in the lake between these two breaks in the 
shore, which else-zhere is low and unbroken. 

The level of Michigan varies, according to the direc- 
tion and force of the winds, the changes in rainfall, 
evaporation, atmospheric pressure, etc. Except when 
caused by protracted gales blowing steadily in one 
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lake has a lunar tide with accompanying variation of 
from 14 inches neap to about 3 inches spring tide. 

The principal rivers which empty into it are the St. 
Joseph, Muskegon, Grand, Kalamazoo, Manistee, all in 
Michigan; the Fox, in Wisconsin, and the Menominee, 
between Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Lake Erie, the fourth of ‘the Great Lakes, and the 
most southern, has a northeast and southwest direction, 
bounded on the entire upper shore by the Province of 
Ontario, and on the southern and eastern shores by 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. At its southwest- 
ern end it is connected with Lake St. Clair by the 
Detroit River. At its northwestern end it discharges 
into Lake Ontario through the Niagara River. It is 
connected by the Welland Canal with Lake Ontario, 
and by other canals with the Hudson and Ohio Rivers, 
making it thus a link in the waterway from east to west. 

Besides the drainage from the Lake Superior system, 
Lake Erie receives the Grand River, the Maumee from 
the west, and the Sandusky and Cuyahoga from the south. 

Lake Ontario, the fifth of the Great Lakes, is the 
most eastern, with a northeast and southwest direction. 
It is connected with Lake Erie by the Niagara River. 
It is the lowest of the Great Lakes, and has the largest 
discharge, 300,000 cubic feet per second. The shores are 
flat, except in the Bay of Quinte, which extends on the 
northeast 50 miles inland. There are many harbors and 
flourishing ports. The waters have a surface current 
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(FROM DICTIONARY OF ALTITUDES BY HENRY GANNETT OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY) 
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with the direction of the prevailing westerly winds. 
This, added to frequent violent storms, keeps the lake 
from freezing, except in an area of a few miles in 
width along the shores. 

Lake Ontario is connected with the Erie Canal and 
Hudson River by the Oswego Canal and with the Ot- 
tawa River by the Rideau Canal. 

From the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the head of 
Lake Superior are nearly 2,400 miles; a navigable sys- 
tem exceeded in the United States only by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. 

The entire system of the Great Lakes, including their 
tributary streams and outlets, covers 175,340 square 
miles. Commercially, it is of first importance, the bulk 
of its shipping exceeding that of all the Atlantic ports, 
or of all Pacific and Gulf ports together. 


River Systems of the United States.—The river 
systems of the United States may be classified accord- 
ing to the areas drained and the bodies of water into 
which their rivers empty, as follows: 

(a) Atlantic System, drzining an area of about 276,- 
890 square miles, through a total river length of ahout 
6,100 miles. 

(b) Gulf System, draining an area of about 1,725,980 
square miles, through a total river length Be a 
25,000 miles. - 

(c) Pacific System, draining an area of 619,240 
square miles, through a total river length of about 4,100 
miles. 

The total drainage area of the entire country includes 
over 2,600,000 square miles of territory, and the total 
river length, nearly 22,000 miles of channel. 


The Atlantic River System.—From the north in 
the State of Maine to the south in the State of Florida, 
nineteen streams worthy to rank as rivers, and most 
of them navigable, flow into the Atlantic Ocean. They 
are as follows: ° 

(1) The Penobscot River, having its head waters in 
Lake Chesuncook, Piscataquis County, Maine, and nu- 
merous branches in the northeast region of Maine, 
flows through 350 miles of channel into Penobscot Bay. 
It is navigable through 60 miles from its mouth to 
Bangor, and for small boats still further up. 

(2) The Kennebec River, having its head waters in 
Oxford County, Maine, flows through about 175 miles 
of channel to the Atlantic Ocean, east of Casco Bay. 
Tt is navigable for river craft as far as Augusta, but 
for sea-going ships, as far as Bath only. Navigation 
is impeded by ice during the winter months. Large 
towns and cities are Bath, Gardiner, Augusta, Water- 
ville and Hollowell. 

(3) The Connecticut River, having its head waters 
in Coos County, in the northern extremity of New 
Hampshire, flows through 4oo miles of channel into 
Long Island Sound near Saybrook, Conn. It drains a 
total area of about 11,000 square miles. Navigation 
by-large steamboats is possible as far north as Hart- 
ford, Conn., and for smaller craft as far as Holyoke, 
Mass. Important cities along its course are Hartford 
and Middletown, Conn.; Springfield, Holyoke, and 
Northampton, Mass.; Brattleboro and Bellows Falls, 
Vt., and Lebanon, N. H. 

(4) The Hudson River, having its head waters in the 
Adirondack Mountain lakes in northeastern New York, 
flows through 350 miles of channel into New York Bay. 
It receives three large tributaries from the west, the 
Mohawk, the Sacondaga and the Walkill. Navigation 
for sea-going ships is possible as far north as Hudson, 
117 miles from its mouth, and for river steamboats, as 
far north as Troy, 150 miles. The Hudson River is 
noted for the beauty of its scenery, which has won for 
it the title “Rhine of America.” Important cities along 
its course are New York, Yonkers, Newburg, Pough- 
keepsie, Kingston, Hudson, Albany, Troy, Cohoes, and 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and Jersey City and Hoboken, N. J. 

(5) The Delaware River, rising in the Catskill 
Mountains, N. Y., flows through 375 miles of channel 
into Delaware Bay. 

It cuts its way to the Atlantic side through the 
Delaware Water Gap, two miles long; forms entire 
boundary between New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It is 
navigable for large ships to Philadelphia; for steam- 
boats to Trenton at high tide; from Bristol to Easton 
by a 60-mile canal. 

Important cities along its course are: Philadelphia, 
Chester, Easton, and Bristol, Pa.; Wilmington and New- 
castle, Del.; Camden, Trenton, and Burlington, N. J. 

(6) The ‘Susquehanna River, having its head waters 
in Otsego Lake, Otsego County, New York, flows 
through 450 miles of channel into the northern "end of 
Chesapeake Bay at Havre de Grace. It drains the 
greater part of Pennsylvania, receiving three large trib- 
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utaries from the west, the Chemung, which joins it 
near the New York boundary, the large West Branch, 
200 miles long, and the Juniata. Flowing through very 
picturesque country and gapping several ridges of the 
Appalachian Mountains, it is almost throughout a swift- 
flowing, but shallow and unnavigable stream; its only 
importance as a waterway being for floating lumber. 
Chief cities along its course are Binghamton and 
Owego, N. Y.; Pittston, Wilkesbarre, and. Harrisburg, 
Penn.; and Port Deposit, Md. 

(7) The Potomac River, rising in the western Alle- 
ghanies, flows through 450 miles of channel into Chesa- 
peake Bay, and forms throughout its course the bound- 
ary between Maryland on the north and east, and West 
Virginia and Virginia on the south and west. Its chief 
tributaries, besides the South Branch which joins the 
headstream, 14 miles southeast of Cumberland, Md., 
are the Shenandoah from the south and the Monocacy 
from the north, Its upper course is through remark- 
ably picturesque scenery, and there are several falls in 
its passage through the mountains and the Piedmont 
Plain, the Great Falls being rr miles above Washington. 
Navigable for the largest ships as far as Washington, 
125 miles from its mouth, this tidal stream is for 100 
miles a magnificent estuary from two to seven miles 
wide. The leading cities and towns along its course 
are Hancock, Md.; Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.; Alexan- 
dria, Va.; and Washington, D. C. 

(8) The Rappahannock River, formed bye several 
small headstreams rising in the Blue Ridge in north- 
west Virginia, flows through 200 miles of channel into 
Chesapeake Bay, which it enters by a broad and long 
estuary running parallel with that of the Potomac and 
about 20 miles south of it. A navigable tidal stream 
for nearly too miles to Fredericksburg, which is the 
only important city along its course, the Rappahannock 
there has a fall supplying good water-power. 

(9) The James River, formed near the middle of the 
western boundary of Virginia by the union of the 
Jackson and Cowpasture Rivers, which rise in the 
Alleghanies, flows through 450 miles of channel into 
Chesapeake Bay through Hampton Roads near Norfolk. 
Its chief tributaries are the Appomattox and the Chick- 
ahominy Rivers. For the last 66 miles of its course 
it is a broad and deep tidal estuary, and is navigable 
for vessels of 130 tons as far as Richmond, 150 miles 
from the sea, where it is obstructed by rapids having 
a fall of 100 feet in six miles and affording enormous 
water-power. The important cities along its course are 
Richmond and Lynchburg. 

(10) The Roanoke River, formed in southern Vir- 
ginia by the union of the Dan and the Staunton, which 
rise in the Blue Ridge, flows through 250 miles of chan- 
nel into Albemarle Sound. Its length, including the 
Staunton, is 450 miles, and it is navigable for steam- 
boats to Weldon, N. C., which is the principal town 
along its course. 

(11) The Neuse River, rising in Person County, the 
middle county of the northern tier of North Carolina, 
flows through 300 miles of channel into Pamlico Sound 
At Newbern, 30 miles from its mouth, it widens into 
a-broad estuary. It is navigable by steamboats to 
Goldgboro, 100 miles from its mouth, The principal 
towns along its course are Newbern, Kingston, and 
Goldsboro. 

(12) The Gape Fear River, rising in the central nor- 
thern part of North Carolina, flows through 300 miles 
of channel into the Atlantic Ocean. It is the longest 
river wholly within the State of North Carolina, the 
whole central part of which it drains. Its largest 
tributaries are Deep River, from the west; South River, 
from the east; and Norfheast Cape Fear River from 
the northeast. It is navigable for steamboats at all 
seasons as far as Fayetteville, 120 miles from the sea. 
The important cities along its course are Wilmington 
and Fayetteville. 

(13) The Pedee River, rising in the Blue Ridge in 
northwestern North Carolina (where it is known as 
the Yadkin River; being called the Great Pedee after 
it entérs South Carolina), flows through 600 miles of 
channel into Winyaw Bay. The Yadkin from its source 
to the boundary line between North and South Caro- 
linas is 300 miles long. The Pedee is navigable for 
small vessels for about 150 miles. The only city of 
importance on this river is Georgetown, S. C., at its 
mouth. ; 

(14) The Santee River, formed near the centre of 
South Carolina by the junction of the Congaree and 
Wateree or Catawba, both of which rise in the Blue 
Ridge in North Carolina, flows through 150 miles of 
channel into the Atlantic by two arms south of Winyaw 
Bay. The length of the stream from its mouth to the 
source of the Wateree, its longer branch, is 450 miles. 
It is navigalile for steamboats to Columbia on the Con- 
garee brartch, and to Camtlen on the Wateree branch. 
The important towns in its course are Columbia and 
Camden. . 

(18) The Edisto River, formed near Branchville, 
South Carolina, by the union of its north and south 
forks, both of whith rise in the western part of that 
State, flows throtigh 150 miles of channel and divides 
into the North and Sottth Edisto 15 miles from the 
Atlantic, which these arms enter southwest of Charles- 
ton Harbor and just north of Saint Helena Sound. It 
is navigable for about 100 miles. ; 

(16) The Savannah River, rising in the Blue Ridge, 
flows through 450 miles of channel into the Atlantic 
Ocean, through the Tybee Roads; and forms the 
boundary line between Georgia and South Carolina. 
It is navigable for large vessels as far as Savannah, 
18 miles inland; for smaller steamboats as far as 
Augusta, 230 miles from the coast; and for still smaller 
boats 150 miles higher. The important cities along its 
course are Savannah and Augusta. ‘ 

(17) The Ogeechee River, having its head waters in 
Greene County in central eastern Georgia, flows through 
250 miles of charinel into the Atlantic through Ossabaw 
Sound, 18 miles south of Savannah. It is navigable for 
small steamers for about 40 miles from the sea. 

(18) The Altamaha River, formed by the confluence 
of the Oconee and Ocmulgee Rivers at the boundary 
line of Montgomery and Appling Counties, Georgia, 
flows through 150 miles of channel into the Atlantic. 


It drains an area of 14,400 square miles; and is naviga- 
ble for steamboats as far as Macon, on the Ocmulgee 
branch, 300 miles from the ocean. ‘The important cities 
and towns along its course are Macon, Milledgeville, 
and Darien. 

(19) The St. John’s River, rising in the swamps of 
Brevard and Osceola Counties, Florida, flows north- 
ward through 400 miles of channel, parallel with and 
20 miles from the Atlantic coast, and empties into the 
Atlantic 25 miles south of the Georgia boundary. 
From its source it passes through a chain of lakes, and 
from the largest of these, Lake George, 200 miles from 
its mouth, the river expands into a lagoon from one 
to five miles wide. It has been dredged to a depth of 
18 feet to Jacksonville, about 20 miles; and is navigable 
for small steamboats as far as Enterprise, 230 miles 
from its mouth. The only city of importance on the 
river is Jacksonville, 


The Gulf River System.—I'rom the east in the 
State of Florida to the west in the State of Texas, 
counting the Mississippi, eleven rivers, eight of them im- 
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Mexico, flows through 700 miles of channel into the 
Gulf through Matagorda Bay. It receives several 
tributaries, chiefly from the south. It is navigable 
in winter for river steamers as far as Austin, 200 
miles from its mouth. The principal towns along its 
course are Bay City, Wharton, Columbus, Lagrange, 
Bastrop, and Austin. 

(10) The Nueces River, having its head waters in a 
range of low mountains in Edwards County, in southern 
Texas, flows through 400 miles of channel into Corpus 
Christi Bay. The chief towns on its course are Oakville 
and Nuecestown. 

(11) The Rio Grande, rising in the Rocky Mountains 
in southwestern Colorado, flows through 1,800 miles of 
channel into the Gulf, after having formed for about 800 
miles the boundary between Texas and Mexico. It 
drains some 240,000 square miles, in its upper course 
passing through rocky gorges and forming rapids and 
cataracts; but lower down becoming a shallow stream 
obstructed by sand bars. Its waters are used for irri- 
gation in New Mexico, so that in the dry season the 
river dries up for a considerable distance above 


THE PALISADES ON THE HUDSON RIVER, NEW JERSEY 


The Palisades are composed of basalt or trap-rock, extremely useful for building and for roads. 
is being extensively quarried in certain sections along the river, greatly to the disfigurement of the scenery. 


SHORE 


The rock from this range 
Owing to 


the great natural beauty of this primitive mass, which is doubly accentuated by the contrast it presents to th2 busy city 
across the river, there is a strong agitation in favor of preserving the Palisades by forming a national park reservation 


portant in navigation, flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 
They are the following: 

(1) The Suwanee River, having its head waters in 
the Okefinokee Swamp in southern Georgia, flows 
through 240 miles of channel into the Gulf t2 miles 
north of Cedar Keys, Florida. It is navigable for 
steamboats for about 65 miles, to the post village of 
New Troy, which is the largest settlement along its 
course. 

(2) The Apalachicola River, formed by the junction 
of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers at the south- 
western corner of the State of Georgia, flows through 
go miles of channel into Apalachicola Bay, an arm of 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is navigable for steamboats 
throughout its whole length. Its port of entry, and the 
only important town along its course, Apalachicola, has 
naval stores and lumber manufacturing interests. 

(3) The Mobile River, formed by the union of the 
Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers, which rise in central 
and western Alabama, flows through 50 miles of channel 
into Mobile Bay. At several points it communicates 
with the Tensas, or eastern channel, through which the 
same rivers discharge, and the two enter the bay 
through a common delta at the city of Mobile. It is 
navigable for large steamboats. The only important 
town on the river is Mobile. 

(4) The Pearl River, having its head waters in Win- 
ston County, in the east central part of Mississippi, 
flows through 300 miles of channel into Mississippi 
Sound, after having formed for some distance the 
boundary between Mississippi and Louisiana. Its navi- 
gation is impeded by shoals and sandbars. The only 
city of importance along its course is Jackson. 

(5) The Mississippi River:—see The Mississippi 
River System, below. 

(6) The Sabine River, rising in northeastern Texas, 
flows through 500 miles of channel into the Gulf 
through Sabiae Lake and Sabine Pass, after forming 
for 150 miles the boundary between Texas and Louisi- 
ana. For a short distance only it is navigable for small 
steamboats. Navigation of the pass has been improved 
by dredging and jetty-building. 

(7) The Trinity River, formed by the union, near 
Dallas, of the two forks which rise near the northern 
boundary of Texas, flows through 500 miles of channel 
into Galveston Bay, about 40 miles north of the city of 
Galveston. It is navigable for steamboats, at high 
water, for 300 miles. The principal city along its course 
is Dallas. 

(8) The Brasos River, formed by the junction of 
Clear and Salt forks, in Young County, north central 
Texas, flows through 950 miles of channel into the 
Gulf of Mexico, about 40 miles southwest of Galveston. 
It drains a large area, winding in a tortuous course. It 
is navigable for steamboats during high tide for 300 
miles, and at all times as far as Columbia, 40 miles 
from the Gulf. The principal towns along its course 
are Waco and Columbia. 

(9) The Colorado River, rising in the western part 
of Texas, near the southeastern boundary of New 


and below E] Paso. [In its lower course it is subject 
to serious floods. It is navigable for small steamboats 
for about 450 miles. The leading towns along its 
course are El Paso, Laredo, and Brownsville, Texas, 
and Matamoras, Mexico. 


The Mississippi River System, draining an area of 
1,285,000 square miles, through a total channel length 
of over 20,000 miles, through the Mississippi proper and 
its 240 tributaries, forms the largest river drainage 
system in the world and the longest continuous length 
of river channel. 

The Mississippi River rises in the highlands of Min- 
nesota, in Itasca Lake, 1,462 feet above sea level. It 
winds southward for 2,500 miles into the Gulf. Includ- 
ing the Missouri branch and the Jefferson, rising in 
southwest Montana, it is 4,330 miles long. The Missis- 
sippi and branches drain the entire western slope of 
the Appalachians and nearly the whole eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountain System within the United 
States, an area of about 1,245,000 square miles. It is 
navigable to the falls of St. Anthony at Minneapolis, 
2,161 miles, and by smaller boats above the Falls. 
Among its tributaries 45 are navigable. The navigable 
length of the system is 9,000 miles in a straight line, 
14,000 miles following its windings, intersecting 21 
States. At its source it is about 12 feet wide and 2 
feet deep and then winds for 270 miles to the falls of 
Pokegama, a descent of 324 feet, where it is first 
navigable for small steamers. Below St. Paul it widens 
into Lake Pepin, thence through a fertile valley to the 
junction with the muddy waters of the Missouri near 
St. Louis. Below the Falls of St. Anthony, by the aid 
of a canal at Rock Island and at the rapids near the 
mouth of the Des Moines. River, navigation of the 
Upper Mississippi is uninterrupted. The surging waters 
of the Missouri and the clear waters of the Mississippi 
do not blend until a short distance before their junction 
with the Ohio. From the Falls of St. Anthony level 
flood plains appear near the river. The American 
Bottom extends from the mouth of the Missouri 90 
miles down the river on the east side with an average 
Breadth of 6 miles. Above Cape Girardeau, Mo., 30 
miles above the mouth of the Ohio, these flood plains 
are above tHe level of the river. Below Cape Girar- 
deau on the west side the whole country down to the 
Gulf is bottom land with an average width of 50 miles. 
Throughout this stretch from Cairo at the mouth of 
the Ohio to the Gulf, the river flows in a channel on 
the summit of a low ridge, the land sloping gradually 
away from the banks on either side so that the greater 
part of these flood plains lie below the level of the 
river, and from 300 to 500 feet below the level of the 
bordering uplands. Other tracts of bottom lands are 
formed by the river flowing in great curves which, 
constantly increasing in diameter and encroaching on 
each other, at flood time cut through the narrow necks 
separating them and leave the loop as a crescent-shaped 
lake or “oxbow.” Below the mouth of Red River, the 
river divides into branches, the Atchafalaya, Plaque- 
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mine, Lafourche, etc. Below New Orleans in the low- 
lands near its mouth the river divides still further into 
passages, called “passes,” the principal of which are 
Southwest and South Passes, and the Pass a l’Outre. 
At the mouth of each of these passes (except South 
Pass where jetties have been built to prevent it) is a 
bar formed by the deposit of silt from the river on 
meeting the quiet waters of the Gulf. The river enters 
the Gulf by these passes, and brings down a quantity 
of sediment. The area of the Delta is over 12,000 
square miles, 

In the navigable part of the Mississippi River, above 
the mouth of the Ohio River, where the banks are 
stable and the depth uniform, the fall is about 6 inches 
per mile, except at the Des Moines Rapids, where it is 
24 feet, and at the Rock Island Rapids, 22 feet. At the 
Falls of St. Anthony, the head of navigation, the drop 
is 78 feet. 

The width of the river above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri (where it is dotted with many islands) as high up 
as Lake Pepin is about 1 mile. Lake Pepin averages 
between 2 and 3 miles wide and about 20 long. Below 
the Missouri to Red River the width varies from ™% 
to 1 mile, with occasional widths of 1% miles. Below 
Red River to the mouth the uniform width is % mile. 

The mean annual discharge of the Mississippi River is 
21,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. The average annual amount 
of solid matter discharged into the Gulf of Mexico is 
abgut 400,000,000 tons. Among the important cities 
aldng the course of the Mississippi River are Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Dubuque, Ia.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Vicksburg, Miss.; and Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, La. 

Above the Ohio mouth the river flows through a lime- 
stone chasm, 1 to 10 miles wide, 200 to 300 feet high 
at low water. Below the Ohio the river flows through 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, NEAR LAKE CITY, 


its own deposit. Below Cairo the Alluvial Basin was 
once an arm of the Gulf, since raised, with the entire 
southern portion of the continent, 100 feet, and then 
still higher by the river sediment. 

This alluvial region, from 20 to 70 miles wide, is di- 
vided into three basins—the St. Francis on the west, 
the Yazoo and the Tensas, both on the east, the two lat- 
ter closed against the entrance of floods by levees. Gov- 
ernment appropriations for levees and river improve- 
ments are from two to three million dollars a year. 


Tributaries of the Mississippi—Of the 240 tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi the most important navigable 
streams are the following eight: 

(1) The Missouri River, the longest rivet in the 
United States, formed in southwestern Montana by 
the confluence of the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin 
Rivers, and having a total length, from the source of 
the Jefferson, of 3,000 miles, flows north and east across 
Montana, turns southeastward in North Dakota, crosses 
South Dakota, divides Nebraska from Iowa and Mis- 
souri, forms the northeastern boundary of Kansas, and 
finally crosses Missouri in an easterly course and enters 
the Mississippi 20 miles above St. Louis. It drains 
600,000 square miles; and is a swift, turbulent stream, 
navigable only by flat-bottomed steamboats. During 
the flood period in early summer it can be ascended 
2,300 miles, to Great Falls, Montana, but in low water 
navigation is suspended above the junction of the 
Yellowstone. The principal cities along its course are 
Great Falls, Mon.; Bismarck, N. D.; Pierre and Yank- 
ton, S. D.; Sioux City and Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Omaha and Nebraska City, Neb.; Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, and Kansas City, Kans.; St. Joseph, Kansas 
City, and Jefferson City, Mo. ; 

(2) The Ohio River, formed by the junction at Pitts- 
burg of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, flows 
through 1,000 miles of channel between Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois on the right, and West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky on the left, joining the Mississippi at Cairo, the 
southernmost point of Illinois. It drains an area of 
210,000 square miles, having an average rainfall of 43 


inches a year; and the Ohio's discharge of water aver- 
ages 158,000 cubic feet a second, nearly 40,000 cubic 
feet more than that of the Missouri. It is navigable for 
large steamboats to Pittsburg, except when frozen 
over or when a period of drought reduces its current 
to a fordable depth above Cincinnati. The total length 
of navigation on the river and its several large tribu- 
taries is about 2,300 miles; and more than 15,000,000 
tons of freight are carried annually. The more impor- 
tant cities along its course are Pittsburg, Pa.; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Marietta, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Newport, Covington, Louisville, and Paducah, 
Ky.; and Madison, New Albany, and Evansville, Ind. 

(3) The Arkansas River, rising in central Colorado, 
flows through 2,000 miles of channel, crossing Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas, into the Mississippi 60 miles 
north of the Louisiana line. It drains about 185,000 
square miles. Much of the water in the upper course 
is used for irrigation. It is navigable for steamboats 
to Wichita, 600 miles from its mouth. The principal 
cities along its course are Pueblo, Col.; Wichita and 
Arkansas City, Kan.; Fort Smith, Little Rock, and Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

(4) The Red River, rising in the northern part of 
Texas, flows through 1,500 miles of channel, crossing 
Arkansas and Louisiana, into the Mississippi, 340 miles 
above the mouth of the latter and opposite the south- 
western corner of the State of Mississippi. It drains 
about 90,000 square miles. In seasons of drought it 
is wholly cut off from the Mississippi, emptying into 
the Gulf through the Atchafalaya, the chief of several 
bayous formed in the Red River’s lower course in 
Louisiana. The National Government has spent large 
sums on this river and has made it navigable for 
steamers drawing four feet as far as Shreveport, 350 
miles, at all seasons except in extreme low water; and 
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almost to the Texan boundary at high water. The 
leading towns on its course are Shreveport and Alex- 
andria, La. 

(5) The Minnesota River, rising in the northeastern 
corner of South Dakota, flows through 470 miles of 
channel, through the Big Stone Lake on the boundary 
between South Dakota and Minnesota, thence traversing 
the latter State, first southeast to Mankato, then north- 
east, and entering the Mississippi opposite St. Paul and 
just south of Minneapolis. It is navigable for steamers 
45 miles, and at high water small vessels can ascend it 
295 miles, beyond which it is obstructed by falls and 
rapids. The important cities in its course are Mankato 
and Minneapolis. 

(6) The Des Moines River, having its head waters in 
a chain of lakes in southwestern Minnesota, flows 
through 500 miles of channel, southeasterly across Iowa, 
entering the Mississippi three miles below Keokuk. It 
drdins an area of 14,500 square miles; and is navigable 
for steamboats to Des Moines, 150 miles. The prin- 
cipal cities along its course are Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
and Fort Dodge. 

(7) The Illinois River, formed by the junction of 
the Des Plaines and the Kankakee 45 miles southwest of 
Chicago, flows through 400 miles of channel into the 
Mississippi near the mouth of the Missouri. It is nay- 
igable for steamboats 250 miles to Lasalle, whence a 
ship-canal connects it with the south branch of the 
Chicago River, thus affording uninterrupted water com- 
munication between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. 
The chief cities on its banks are Peoria, Ottawa, Lasalle, 
and Pekin. 

(8) The Yazoo River, originating in several bayous 
sent out by the Mississippi River near Friarpoint in 
northwestern Mississippi, and reinforced by the waters 
of several streams from the northeast, flows through 
300 miles of channel in a sluggish and winding south- 
west course and rejoins the Mississippi 12 miles above 
Vicksburg. It is deep and navigable at all seasons. 


Pacific River System.—The large rivers of the 
Pacific States flowing into the Pacific Ocean, or into the 
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Gulf of California, are three in number, representing 
a total drainage area of 619,240 square miles, and about 
4,100 miles of channel. From the north in Washington 
and Oregon to the south in California, they are as 
follows: 

(1) The Columbia, or Oregon, River, rising in the 
Rocky Mountains of British Columbia, flows through a 
channel nearly 1,400 miles in length into the Pacific 
Ocean, where the mouth is widened into a deep bay 
between Pacific and Wahkiakum Counties, Wash., and 
Clatsop County, Ore. Its course after crossing the 
American border is first nearly due south, then west- 
ward, later southeasterly and finally in a general wes- 
terly direction to its mouth. It receives three important 
tributaries; the Pend Oreille, the Spokane, and the 
Snake Rivers. The Columbia River system drains an 
area of about 300,000 square miles. The total navigable 
length of the Columbia is 756 miles, buf this is broken 
by falls and rapids into many separate parts; the first 
navigable stretch is that from its mouth to The Dalles, 
190 miles; from Celilo, 13 miles above The Dalles, it is 
navigable 198 miles to Priest Rapids, and from Colville 
up, 250 miles, and for other shorter reaches. The total 
navigable length of the river and its tributaries is 2,132 
miles. The entrance to the mouth of the Columbia is 
obstructed by a bar, lessening its value as a waterway; 
but large vessels ascend the Columbia to Vancouver, 
Wash., and thence the Willamette to Portland, Ore. 
The tid® flows to the Cascades, 160 miles from the sea, 
which are overcome for vessels by means of a lock 
built by the United States Government. The principal 
towns on the Columbia are Pasco, Vancouver, and Kal- 
ama, Wash.; and The Dalles and Astoria, Ore. 

(a) The Snake River, also called the Shoshone, the 
largest tributary of the Columbia, rising in the Rocky 
Mountain Divide in the southern part of the Yellowstone 
Park, flows through 900 miles of channel, first southeast, 
turning gradually west and then northwest in a great 
curve through southern Idaho, then north on the 
boundary between Idaho and Oregon, and finally west- 
ward through southeastern Washington, and enters the 
Columbia about 20 miles north of the Oregon line. For 
much of its length the river has worn its course into 
narrow cafions from 1,000 to 4.000 feet deep, at the 
bottom of which the stream flows sometimes for too 
miles in tumultuous rapids, and in several places plunges 
in great cataracts, of which the most famous are the 
Shoshone Falls. The Snake is navigable for steam- 
boats 100 miles to the Idaho boundary at Lewiston, and 
in several isolated stretches in its middle course. Lew- 
iston is the only town of importance on its course. 

(2) The Sacramento River, rising on the southern 
slope of Mount Shasta in the northern part of Califor- 
nia, and soon receiving the Pitt River, which has its 
head waters in Oregon, flows northward through 400 
miles of channel into San Francisco Bay. The length 
of the stream to the source of the Pitt River is more 
than 600 miles. It drains the northern half of the great 
central California valley, receiving many tributaries 
from the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range. It is 
navigable for small vessels to Red Bluff, 300 miles, and 
for larger steamers only to Sacramento, 80 miles. The 
principal towns along its course are Sacramento, Red- 
ding, and Red Bluff. 

(3) The Colorado River, formed in southwestern 
Utah by the junction of the Green River which rises in 
southwestern Wyoming and the Grand River rising in 
north central Colorado, flows through about 1,000 miles 
of channel, southwesterly across the northwest corner 
of Arizona, turns south to form the western boundary 
of that State, and leaving United States territory near 
its mouth empties into the Gulf of California. Its 
total length to the source of the Green River is 2.000 
miles. It drains about 200,000 square miles, and passes 
through what is in some respects the most remarkable 
region on the earth, both scenically ‘and geologically. 
The river has cut several chasms or cafions deeply into 
the rock foundations through which it passes, the largest 
and deepest of which is the famous Grand Cajon in 
northern Arizona. This is 200 miles long, five to six 
miles wide at the top, and 5,000 to 6,000 feet deep, fall- 
ing in several successive escarpments; and in the middle 
is the narrow and gloomy cafion proper, with a sheer 
depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, at the bottom of which 
rushes the river. Below this the river flows through 
a low desert region, receiving almost no tributaries, 
and diminishing in volume by evaporation and absorp- 
tion. It is navigable for light steamboats 500 miles, 
but navigation is much impeded by rocks and sand- 
bars as well as by the ever-changing volume of water 
and the shifting of the river bed. In 1905 the Colorado 
broke through its west bank below Yuma, Arizona d 
its course was diverted into two new channels, the New 
and Alamo Rivers, 80 feet deep, through which it 
plunged into the Colorado Desert, 250 feet below sea- 
level, and formed the Salton Sea in southern California. 
The break was closed on July 22, 1907, after many at- 
tempts to bring the river under control and an expen- 
diture of $1,500,000 by the Southern Pacific Railway. 
Until the successful curbing of the river fertile irri- 
gated lands valued at $100,000,000 were in jeopardy. As 
it was a large section of country was flooded: and the 
cag formed Salton Sea had a depth, in places, of 70 
Soc 


Mining Products of the United States.—Not much 
before 1850 did the mining industry begin to develop 
as rapidly as manufacturing and transportation. It 
now constitutes over one-half of the total freight ton- 
nage handled by the railroads of the country, The 
total value of the combined mineral output of the 
United States has been for many years far greater than + 
that of any other country. Nearly every mineral that 
is needed in the arts is mined. 

Coal (Non-metallic Mineral) —The area of the coal 
fields is 310,206 square miles, excluding Alaska, which 
has known coal fields of 1,200 square miles, and areas 
supposed to be underlain by coal totaling ten times 
that figure. The anthracite coal is confined almost 
entirely to the middle eastern portion of Pennsylvania. 
At the present rate of consumption this anthracite 
region will produce for about 90 years more, that is, 
for about 200 years in all since the mining of it began 
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about the year 1800, Bituminous coal mining began in 
i750. Prior to 1870 the larger production was of 
Pennsylvania anthracite, but since 1870 the production 
of bituminous coal has rapidly outstripped that of 
anthracite. 

In 1908 the United States mined 415,842,608 tons, of 
which 83,268,754 tons was Pennsylvania anthracite. 
The total world production of coal outside of the 
United States for 1907-08 was 752,098,490 short tons. 

The spot value of the 415,842,608 short tons produced 
in the United States in 1908 was $532,314,117. The 
year 1908 is the latest for which official returns have 
been published by the U. S. Geological Survey, but 
while its total production exceeded that of any previous 
year except 1907, the year of record-making activity 
and production, 1908 is considered a lean year in the 
coal-mining industry. In the 41 years from 1868 to 
1909 the percentage of the total world’s output con- 
tributed by the United States increased from less than 
15 per cent in 1868 to nearly 4o per cent in 1907, but 
decreased to 35.6 per cent in 1908. Practically the 
whole output of both anthracite and bituminous coal 
in the United States is consumed within the country. 
The total exports of coal in 1908 amounted to 13,275,558 
short tons, which, deducted from the production of 
415,842,698 tons, shows a consumption of 402,567,140 
short tons of coal of domestic production. 

Tron.—Next to coal mining in importance. From its 
beginning in early Colonial days it did not develop until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, with a total out- 
put of 1,560,442 long tons, increasing to 51,720,619 long 
tons in 1907, valued at $131,906,147. The production 
of pig iron exceeded that of Great Britain first in 1890, 
and in 1902 equaled that of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Belgium combined. Iron ore is mined regularly 
in 27 States. 

The total average output for the principal iron- 
producing States is: 

Red Hematite, mostly in Lake Superior ore and some 
in Alabama and Tennessee (70 per cent iron), 31,780,000 
long tons. 

Brown Hematite, mostly in Virginia, some in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee (59 per cent iron), 3,016,715 long 
tons. 

Magnetite, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jer- 
sey (72 per cent iron), 1,813,076 long tons. 

Carbonate, all from Ohio (40 per cent iron), 51,663 
long tons. 

The total quantity of pig iron produced in the United 
States was: 

In 1907, 25,781,361 long tons; value $580,077,806. 

In 1008, 15,936,018 long tons; value, $267,540,378. 

The development of the Lake Superior region has 
been due greatly to the water transportation facilities 
of the lakes with their connecting canals. In the Me- 
saba Range, in Minnesota, the ore is sometimes so near 
the surface that it may be mined by huge steam shovels 
scooping directly from the pit to the car. The work 
began here in 1892 and since that date has produced 
168,483,661 long tons. 

Since 1854, when mining began at Marquette, the 
Lake Superior mines have produced 410,239,551 long 
tons of ore. 

In 1908 the National Conservation Commission esti- 
mated the iron ore reserves of the country at 4,478,- 
150,000 long tons available, and 75,116,070,000 long tons 
not available by present mining conditions. 

Gold.—The mining of gold began practically with the 
discovery of the placer gold in California in 1848. In 
1850 the output was $50,000,000; in 1860 it fell. With 
the introduction of quartz and hydraulic mining Cali- 
fornia has continued to be an important gold-mining 
State. In Montana placer mines were worked in 1860, 
and in 1866 the output was $16,500,000. Nevada, with 
its Comstock Lode, contributed much, with other West- 
ern States. From 1871 to 1895, two years excepted, the 
annual output stood below $40,000,000. In 1892 the out- 
put was $33,000,000; in 1901, $78,666,700 (the decline in 
silver value, with improved methods of mining and 
ore-extracting, opening up _ hitherto unprofitable 
methods, accounts for this great increase); in 1907, 
4,314,742 0z., value $80,191,726; in 1908, 4,659,562 oz., 
value $96,313,256. / 

In 1908 the United States was second only to Africa, 
whose gold product in that year was 8,055,430 0z., val- 
ued at $166,520,500. . 

In 1908 Alaska produced 960,669 ounces, valued at 
$19,858,800,—$500,000 worth more than California, and 
$3,000,000 worth less than Colorado. - 

The value of the gold produced in the United States 
from 1792 to 1908 is estimated at $3,065,631,000. — 

Silver.—The first great impetus to silver mining was 
given by the discovery of the Comstock Lode in West- 
ern Nevada in 1859, after which the United States 
became the leading silver mining country of the world, 
Mexico coming next. Large quantities of silver were 
extracted from the lead ores of Colorado, and later 
from the copper ores of Montana. In 1877 the Com- 
stock Lode fell rapidly. In 1894 the total output of 
the country was as low as 49,501,122 ounces, which 
increased to 59,653,788 ounces in 1901, valued_at $35,- 
792,200, over one-third of which came from Colorado, 
the rest from Montana and Utah. : 

The total production of silver in the United States 
for 1908 was 52,440,800 0z., value, $28,050,600. The 
value of the silver produced in the United States from 
1792 to 1908 is estimated at $1,538,046,600. ‘ 

Copper—The mining of copper began practically 
with the development of the Lake Superior copper 
mines in the upper peninsula of Michigan, in 1845, from 
which time it has increased steadily. In 1866 the 
famous Calumet and Hecla mine, the richest and 
largest of the Lake Superior region, was opened. In 
1880, when the Lake Superior region produced 82.2 per 
cent, Arizona began to yield; later Montana, which 
produced in 1885 40.9 per cent of total product, the 
Lake Superior region now falling to 43.5 per cent., 
and Arizona to 13.7 per cent of total product. In 1oor 
the Lake Superior output had fallen to 25.9 per cent, 
Montana doubled its output to 382 per cent of total 
output, Arizona increased to 21.7 per cent of total 
output. 


From 1896 to roor, California and Utah advanced 
rapidly. The product for 1907 was 308,885 metric tons, 
value, $131,660,t41; 10908, 430,009 metric tons, value, 
$127,058,320. Total for world, 1908, 773,892 metric tons, 
showing the United States total nearly 56 per cent of 
the whole. , 

The United States controls the copper markets. of 
the world. The largest mining centre in the world is 
at Butte, Mont. where in 1908 were produced 252,503,- 
000 pounds, 

Lead.—This metal is largely produced from silver 
mines. The United States leads the world in the quan- 
tity of this metal annually mined. Mining began as 
early as 1720 in the southeastern part of the present 
Missouri; in 1825, at the junction of the three States, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and later in southwestern 
Missouri and the neighboring part of Kansas. In 1858 
lead was mined in Utah, In 1875 argentiferous mines, 
the Leadville in Colorado (at first mined for its silver 
output), and later the Cceur d’Alene in Idaho, were 
developed, and others in other Cordilleran States. 

In 1830 the total gross output of the country was 
8,000 short tons; in 1845, 30,000 short tons; in 186s, 
14,700 short tons. Then it increased steadily until in 
1880 the total gross output of the country was 97,825 
short tons; in 1891, 178,554 short tons; in 1901, 270,700 
short tons, value, $23,280,200; in 1908, 314,067 short 
tons, value $26,881,628. In importance of lead output 
are: first Idaho, second Colorado, then Utah, then the 
Mississippi Valley mines. 

Quicksilver—The mining of quicksilver began in 
1845 and has been confined in the United States almost 
wholly to California, rivaling Spain for first rank. In 
1900 the output was 29,729 flasks (76% pounds per 
flask) valued at $1,382,305. In 1908, 19,752 flasks (75 
pounds per flasks), value $824,146. 

Aluminum.—From 1883 to 1901 the production of 
this developed to 7,150,000 pounds (over half the total 
product of the world), valued at $1,920,000, In 1908 
the product was 13,000,000 lIbs., value $4,095,000. 

Zinc.—This metal is limited only to the lead-mining 
region of the Mississippi Valley. Development began 
about 1850. Northern New Jersey at one time yielded 
considerable spelter, but its output has lately declined; 
in 1873 the total product was 7,343 short tons; in 1890 
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Slate-——Principally from New York and Vermont. 

Marble.—Principally from Vermont and Georgia. 

Trap Rock.—About half the output is contributed by 
New Jersey, largely from the Palisades. In 1907 Cali- 
fornia, because of large demand for crushed stone to 
repair roads damaged by the earthquake of 1906, took 
first rank. 

Gypsum.—Michigan is the largest producer, 
Kansas, Iowa, New York, Ohio. 

Phosphate Rock.—From South Carolina, Florida, and 
Tennessee. Annual product over 1,600,000 long tons. 
The United States is the world’s largest producer, 

Natural Gas ——The Pennsylvania wells were opened 
in 1875. Totaf value in 1880 was $19,282,375. There-- 
after they declined rapidly. 

The Ohio and Indiana wells were opened in 188s. 

The Kansas and West Virginia wells were opened in 
1895. The Indiana wells declined rapidly. In 1901 
the value of their output was $2,147,214. 

Total natural gas for 1906 was 388,842,562 cu. ft., 
value, $46,873,032; for 1907, 404,441,254 cu. ft. value, 
$52,866,835. 

Salt (Non-metallic Mineral)—The United States 
produced in 1908, 28,822,062 barrels (280 lbs.), valued 
at $7,553,632. Nearly 90 per cent. of this in 1908 was 
produced in order of importance, in Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Kansas, Louisiana, California and Texas. 
The New York deposits are interstratified with the 
sedimentary rocks of the Silurian age, The salt of 
Kansas and Louisiana is of Mesozoic or Tertiary age, 
that of the great Salt Lake region more recent. 

Phosphate Rock—The United States is the world’s 
largest producer. 

Total value in t908 for all States, $15,040,242 for 
2,251,459 tons. 

Mineral Waters—There are eight or ten thousand 
mineral springs in the United States, 605 of these being 
commercial producers in 1908; most of them are found 
in eastern United Pacific States, in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and on the Pacific Coast. In New England no 
hot springs are known, their temperature ranging here 
from 40° to 46° F. 

In New York, leading the eastern States, there are 
the springs at Saratoga. Farther south, in the Appa- 
lachians, are the Hot Springs of Virginia, including the 
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the total product was 63,683 short tons; in 1907, the 
record year, the total product was 223,745 short tons. 

Stone.—Is abundant in nearly every State, many hav- 
ing valuable resources, in several unquarried, owing to 
shipping expenses. The industry, thus limited to local 
markets, varies according to the economic condition of 
the country. 

The stones in order of their importance are as 
follows: 

Limestone.—Over $8,000,000 worth annually burnt 
into lime, the rest used for building or road-making. 
Indiana quarries are used most for building purposes. 

Granite—New England yields largest amount; Maine 
most for building; Vermont for monumental purposes. 

Sandstone, including the varieties bluestone, grind- 
stone, whetstone, is produced mainly in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New York. 
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Berkeley Springs and White Sulphur Springs. The 
general character of springs there is saline; sulphureted 
waters are most numerous, but alkaline and chalybeate 
and acid springs also occur. In the south central 
States, especially in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas, saline springs are in excess. The thermal springs 
of Arkansas possess remarkable curative properties. 

The Texas springs show the peculiarity of free 
sulphuric acid. In the north central States, with their 
limestone formations, are many calcic springs, the 
Waukesha, in Wisconsin, being widely known. In the 
Cordilleran region are the famous hot springs of 
Yellowstone Park, but these are not used medicinally. 
In New Mexico are the Las Vegas, and in Washington 
the Medical Lake Springs. 

The total production of mineral waters in the United 
States for 1908 was 56,108,820 gals., value $7,287,269. 
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Petroleum—The modern method of drilling for 
petroleum is similar to that used in sinking gas and 
artesian wells. The production of this oil began in 
western Pennsylvania in 1859. It increased gradually 
to 6,293,194 barrels in 1872. In 1907, 9,999,306 barrels 
were produced. But by that. year Pennsylvania had 
dropped to sixth place among ‘the oil producing States, 
those outranking her being, in order; Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Texas, and Ohio. In 1908 West Vir- 
ginia took sixth place, Pennsylvania dropping to 
seventh. The total production of the United States in 
1908 was 179,572,479 barrels, valued at $129,706,258. 
Since 1903 this country has contributed 63 per cent of 
the world’s total production of crude petroleum. 

The oil export in 1909 was 169,855,300 gals., valued 
at $6,907,595. 


Other Mineral Products.—Bituminous Sandstones. 
From California, Kentucky,Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. 

Asphaltic Limestones.—From California, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah. 

Asphaltum.—From California, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Utah. 

Graphite—From New York (Champlain region), 
Pennsylvania, Georgia and Alabama. 

Abrasives, borax, pyrites, mineral paints, talc, soap- 
stone, manganese ore, and enough of nearly all metals 
used in arts for home markets. Tin, antimony, plati- 
num, nickel, sulphur, gems, and precious stones are gen- 
erally imported. 

The precious stones found in the United States are 
principally : 

Turquoise, found in Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and California; sapphire, in Montana and Indiana; 
tourmalin, in California, Connecticut, and Maine; 
chrysoprase, in California; garnet, in California, Utah, 
and North Carolina; and other stones, such as beryl, 
agate, and quartz crystals in various forms. 


Plant Life in the United States.—The United 
States has a flora of far greater variety and wealth of 
species than Europe. Its trees, including most of the 
European genera, number about 400 species, with others, 
such as hickories, magnolias, tulip-trees, sassafras, 
liquidambar, sequoia (not known in Europe at all). 
Many of the most common trees, shrubs, and herbs 
of the eastern States, moreover, are unknown to the 
Pacific Coast and vice versa. In the East there is 
the greatest local variety of vegetation; in the West 
much greater uniformity. The East is the great forest 
centre. West of the Mississippi the trees rapidly dis- 
appear and are found again only in the northern part 
of the Pacific Coast, on the mountains above a certain 


altitude and where there is natural or artificial irriga- * 
The country has been divided into eight floral . 


tion. 
regions, as follows: 

(1) Southern Florida (Tropical).—Closely related 
to region of West Indies and more remotely to that 
of South America. 

Mangrove and cypress swamps, palm woods, and a 
profusion of vines and epiphytes, including some 4oo 
tropical species found in no other part of the country. 

(2) Southern Texas (Tropical)—A  semi-desert 
area, regarded botanically as a part of Mexico. Prod- 
ucts, mesquite and cacti. 

(3) Southeastern Coast Region (Sub-Tropical or 
Austral).—Including the coast States from Texas to 
Virginia. 

Large belts of pine forests, chiefly long-leaf, short- 
leaf, and loblolly; also junipers, cedars, arbor vite, 
swamp cypress, palmetto (the northernmost American 
palm, ranging as far north as North Carolina), magno- 
lia, live oak, some evergreen angiosperms; also hick- 
ories and other trees common to the north. 

(4) The Appalachian (Temperate).—Including all 
the northeastern States north of southeastern coast 
region and east of Mississippi. 

Has most varied and luxuriant vegetation of all 
temperate regions, dué to abundant rainfall and long 
summer heat; also to the existence of Miocene plants, 
surviving with the more recently evolved species. The 
region of deciduous or leaf-shedding forests and of 
representatives of nearly all European genera of trees, 
such as oak, maple, ash, chestnut, elm, walnut, linden, 
poplar, beech, birch, and the finest of strictly American 
trees, the tulip-tree. On the higher mountains are found 
the coniferous forests, a typical Canadian growth of 
hemlock, white pine, fir, mountain ash, and yellow 
birch. Everywhere the undergrowth in the region 
shows a wealth of vines and flowers, stich as rhodo- 
dendrons, honeysuckle, mountain laurels, viburnums, 
and dogwood. ‘ 

(5) The Great Plains (Temperate).—From central 
Texas northward between the Mississippi and Rocky 
Mountains. 

Grass predominates, with asters, sunflowers, and other 
like plants. Along the streams grow cottonwood and 
willows. In the western plains, instead of grass, grows 
the sage-brush, and in the south, on the Llano Estacado, 
and in southern New Mexico and Arizona, the yuccas 
and cacti. 

(6) The Rocky Mountains. Allied to the California 
region. 

This great floral region differs greatly from the 
Appalachian, scarcely 20 per cent. of its plants being 
found in the East. The upper limit of tree growth 
rises toward the south from 9,000 feet on the inter- 
national boundary to 12,000 feet in Colorado. | South, 
in the Stony Mountain and Park Mountain region, the 
limit is lower by reason of lack of humidity. In Idaho 
and southern Wyoming the larger valleys are below 
this dry timber line, differing from the Canadian region, 
where they are continuous across mountain and valley. 
With the exception of two alpine junipers, throughout 
this richly coniferous region none of the trees are 
common to the Appalachian region. The most 
characteristic trees are. the Western yellow pine, the 
nut pine, and Pinus chihuahua (in the South), the 
mountain pine and the black pine in the North. The 
Picea engelmanni (a spruce) is common throughout, 
seeking high altitudes. Other spruces are common in 
the North, firs, Western hemlock, and tamarack; in the 


dry southwestern ranges shrubby conifers, such as 
junipers, above the timber line. The deciduous forests 
are of small extent and poor in species, like the six 
species of small and scrubby oak. Sycamores, the 
Mexican locust, and mulberries grow in the South. 
Throughout the region the rivers are lined with cotton- 
wood, balsam, poplar, and willows. On the level 
plateaus the sage-brush is represented by the genera 
Artemisia, Atriplex, Eurotina, Bigelovia. In the south- 
west the plains have the characteristic desert flora. 
Above the timber. line the flora is much like that of 
the Arctic region. Among the flowering plants of the 
region the families best represented are the Composite, 
Graminee (20 per cent. of all the species), Papilis- 
nacez, Cyperacee, Ranunculacee, Cichoriacex, Polygo- 
niacee, Onogracez, Umbelliferz. 

(7) California Region (Temperate).—Principally 
California. 

Isolated by -the lofty Sierras, the vegetation here is 
peculiar. The almost wholly coniferous forests, confined, 
except in the north, to the mountain slopes or great 
central river valley, are noted for their gigantic trees; 
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States Department of Agriculture in 1898, through its 
Division (now Bureau) of Forestry, to give advice and 
assistance in the handling of forest ised 

The Act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat., 1,095), author- 
ized the President to set aside public lands “wholly or 
in part covered with timber or undergrowth” as na- 
tional forest reserves, now called by order of the 
Forest Service, March 11, 1907, “National Forests,” 
instead of “Forest Reserves.” The first of these—the 
Yellowstone National Forest, with an area of 1,239,040 
acres was proclaimed by President Harrison, March 
30, 1891, and 14 additional national forests were created 
by him, the total area being 13,457,080 acres. Fourteen 
national forests were set aside by President Cleveland, 
with a total area of 25,891,200 acres. 11 of these, with 
an area of somewhat more than 21,000,000 acres, having 
been established upon the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of seven appointed by the National Academy of 
Sciences, after an active examination of forest re- 
serves, proposed and established on the ground. Twelve 
national forests, with a total area of 7,050,089 acres, 
were proclaimed by President McKinley, and 13, with 
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the Sequoia (with the Australian Eucalyptus) ranking 
as the largest forest tree in the world. The redwood, 


the sugar pine, the Douglas spruce, and giant cedar 


Of non-coniferous trees, 


Of the 


also attain giant proportions. 
the few represented are largely evergreen. 
Eastern trees there are few, except the oaks. 
(8) Cascade Mountains (Temperate).—A _north- 
ward continuation of the California region. 
Differs from California region in the absence of 


Sequoia and of evergreen angiosperms, while deciduous 


trees are still more rare. The forests are of greater 
extent than in California and reach down-to the coast. 
Douglas spruce, Western hemlock, noble fir, and giant 
cedar.reach their finest growth here. 


Forestry in the United States——Forestry aims at 
the preservation of forests from ruthless destruc- 
tion, the reforestation of mountain-sides, the planting 
of new forests, and the husbanding of forests as crops. 
Besides their use as a timber and fuel supply, forests 
ofter protection against winds, conserve moisture by 
storing up water or by checking its loss by bad drain- 
age and evaporation, and provide parks, game covers, 
etc, 

The growth of public sentiment in favor of forest 
preservation in the United States has rapidly increased 
in the last few years, and interest in forestry is keener 
now than ever before. The present widespread interest 
in forestry was started by an offer made by the United 
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a total area of 13,764,156 acres, by President Roosevelt. 

In spite of its great possibilities of wealth, forestry 
was at first little attended to in the United States; 
with the destructive methods of !umbering and enor- 
mous waste by fires, it has now become a necessity. 
Various States, as wel! as the general Government, 
have enacted laws recently for the preservation: of 
forests, providing for tree-plan.ing, and better fire pro- 
tection; but much more nieeds t» be done in this direc- 
tion. In 109009 about four-fifths of the total wooded 
area was in private holdings and the timber was in 
more or less danger of immediate destruction. The 
national forests, embiacing practically the rest of the 
woodlands at the rate of cutting would supply the 
—— requirements »f the country for about ten years 
only. 

Forestry received 1 great impetus from the action of 
President Roosevelt in calling a conference of the 
governors of all the States in May, 1908, to discuss fhe 
conservation of the natural resources of the countny, 
which resulted in the formation of the National Con- 
servation Commission. 

In 1909 the Government had in national forests 194,- 
500,000 acres of land. 

Following is a list of some of the principal of these 
national forests: 

Arisona.—Grand Cafion, San Francisco, Black Mesa, 
Prescott, Coconino, Tonto, Apache. 

New Mexico—Pecos, Gila River, Datil, Alamo. 
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California.—Stanislaus, Sierra Forest, Lake_ Tahoe, 
Pine Mountains, Zaca Lake, San Bernardino, San Ga- 


briel, San Jacinto, Trabuco Cafion, Sequoia, Santa 
Barbara, 

Colorado.—Battlement Mesa, Pikes Peak, Plum 
Creek, South Platte, White River, San Juan, Rio 


Grande. 

Utah.—Fish Lake, Uinta. 

Idaho.—Bitter Root, Priest River, Clearwater, Nez- 
yerce, 

Montana.—Bitter Root, Flathead, Lewis and Clark, 
Gallatin, Blackfeet, Beaverhead. 

Oregon. Cascade, Bull Run, Ashland, Wallowa. 

South Dakota and Wyoming.—Black Hills, Teton, 
Yellowstone, Big Horn, Shoshone. 

Washington.—Priest River, Olympic, Mount Rainier, 
Chelan, Washington. 

There are seventeen national parks, with a combined 
area of 3,654,825 acres, distributed in fifteen States 
and 68,557 acres of woodland in eight military reser- 
vations. 

Forest Planting—Until within a few years tree- 
planting was limited to the unforested portions of the 
Middle West and a few localities in New England. 
It is now being carried on extensively throughout New 
England and other Eastern States, the Middle West, 
and in the extreme Western States. This increased 
activity is largely due to the fact, but recently learned, 
that land of low agricultural value can be made profitt- 
able for the production of timber. The work is not 
confined to individuals, but is being participated in by 
both corporations and States, 

The Bureau of Forestry has had much to do in 
spreading the interest in forest planting, and in addi- 
tion to work for the encouragement ot private planting, 
the bureau is planting extensively on certain of the 
forest reserves, particularly in Nebraska and California. 

The general observance of Arbor Day has resulted in 
the extensive planting of shade and ornamental trees; 
and the educational influence of a day thus officially 
designated for tree-planting has, without doubt, meas- 
urably influenced public sentiment toward both forest 
preservation and planting. 

The lumber industry ranks fourth among those of 
the country, following steel and iron, textiles, and 
slaughtering and meat packing. The latest available 
Statistics show that 28,850 mills reported a timber cut 
in 1907 of 40,256,154,000 feet, and in addition 3,663,602, - 
000 lath and 11,824,475,000 shingles. The total value 
approximated, $750,000,000—exclusive of wood pulp, 
naval stores, fuel, and minor forest products, prices 
having increased during the last few years. For the 
whole country the percentage of conifers is 75. 


Agriculture in the United States—Agriculture in 
the United States still employs a greater number of 
individuals than any other occupation: Owing to the 
great variety of physical and climatic conditions of the 
country, most of the staple products used by the world 
can be raised. 

The Mississippi Valley (producing probably over 
four-fifths of the value of agricultural products) is 
preeminent for agricultural purposes, while the vast 
waste areas to the west are little suited to tillage. 

Throughout the eastern half of the United States 
the rainfall is usually sufficient for growth of crops. 
The Atlantic seaboard and Appalachian region is broken 
and rocky and the soil of inferior quality. 

Westward in the longitude of central Kansas the 
rainfall is diminished and the grazing lands appear. 
In the Gulf States, though the Gulf of Mexico moder- 
ates the climate, especially in Florida, there is no pro- 
tection against the cold north winds. 

The Carolina-Virginia region and farther north is 
moderated by the Atlantic Ocean and Appalachian 
Mountains, so that some products, especially fruit, grow 
to better advantage than in the middle West. 

The moderating lakes in the north also adapt that 
region to fruit growing. 

The Pacific Coast, protected by the mountains and 
favored by the ocean breezes, is unequaled as a fruit 
region. 

In 1908 there was an estimated total of 6,100,000 
farms, ranging from less than three acres to over a 
thousand, an increase of 33.6 per cent. since 1890. The 
acreage increased in the same period from 623,000,000 
to 839,000,000 acres. The capital invested in farming, 
including land, buildings, improvements, live stock, and 
machinery was estimated at about $28,000,000,000, an 
increase df more than 75 per cent. over 1890. 

The public lands are divided into two classes : 

A—$125 as minimum price, 160 acres given by the 
United States Government to a citizen who settles 
thereon by purchase. 

B.—$250 as minimum price, being the alternate sec- 
tions reserved by United States in land grants to rail- 
roads, etc. : 5 

On June 30, 1900, the amount of public lands still 
undisposed of in the United States proper was 363,338,- 
043 acres. In Alaska there were left 368,016,038 acres 
unsurveyed. : 

The chief wheat-growing States in 1909 were: Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Washington, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Oregon, Idaho, Michigan, California, 
Maryland. Wheat is the great money crop of the 
North Central and Western States. 

Corn acreage is larger than all other cereals com- 
bined. It is a universal crop in the United States and 
ranks with hay as the most important. 

The acreage of oats is greater than that of cotton, 
but of much less value. In New York and Wisconsin 
oats have the largest area of any cereal. In Illinois 
and Iowa, the largest oat-growing States, oats are 
grown twice as extensively as wheat. In New Eng- 
land and the Southern States and far West the crop 
does not figure prominently. ‘ 

Hay.—45,744,000 acres in 1909, producing 64,128,000 
tons; valued at $680,345,000. ‘ 

In the North Atlantic States the acreage of hay is 
one-third greater than the total area devoted to cereals, 
and in the Western States 718 times as great. In the 


latter region a large part of the crop has the advantage 
of irrigation. In the North Central States, hay is the 
second crop in respect to acreage and value. The 
prairie region is easily adapted to raising this crop. 
The principal variety of hay is timothy, confined 
largely to the North Central and North Atlantic States. 
Next in importance are wild salt and prairie grasses, 
produced where timothy is little grown—in the more 
arid prairie region and westward. Clover ranks third 
in acreage, largest in North Central States. Alfalfa 
is the most important hay in the western division of 
States, two or more crops being obtained annually. 

Rice.—Introduced as early as 1700, and confined to 
Georgia and the Carolinas. For a long time the only 
crop cultivated by aid of irrigation. In 1909 676,888,880 
pounds were raised. Texas and Louisiana together 
contributed 90 per cent. 

Cane Sugar.—In 1909, 828,800,000 pounds. 
from Louisiana. 

Molasses—In 1909, 26,025,700 gallons. 

Beet Sugar.—In 1009, 851,768,000 pounds. 

Cotton.—1909._ This is the great money crop of the 
South. From Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Kansas. In 1909, 10,386,299 bales were 
raised, valued at $812,080,833. 

Tobacco.—In 1909, 1,180,300 acres yielded 949,357,000 
pounds, valued at $95,710,365, chiefly from Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin, Ohio, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Maryland, 
West Virginia. 


Largely 


Irrigation in the United States——Wherever there 
is deficient rainfall, less than 20 inches, the method of 
increasing the productiveness of soils by an artificial 
supply of water becomes necessary. Even in ancient 
times works for the storage and distribution of water 
for irrigating purposes were constructed, as in Egypt, 
2000 B. C., in Assyria, Mesopotamia, Persia, India, 
Ceylon, China, Peru, Mexico. Even in what are now 
New Mexico and Arizona, evidences of ancient irrigat- 
ing works have been detected. 

Water for artificial irrigation is supplied from natural 
streams, springs, and lakes; it is conducted by canals 
or gathered in wells. It is also reserved by storage of 
storm-waters. The commonest method is to divert the 
water from streams by means of a dam at a canal 
running with the stream and at a lesser grade, In 
many western sections of the United States artesian 
wells are freely used for purposes of irrigation. 

It has been computed that there are in the United 
States enough streams to irrigate not more than one- 
fifth of the country’s arid lands. Of this irrigable area 
(200,000,000 acres), about 16,000,000 acres were re- 
claimed to 1909. 

The arid region in the United States was not occu- 
pied until the humid region had first been settled. 

In 1847 the Mormons first irrigated in the West. 

In 1870 there were 20,000 acres under irrigation, fol- 
lowed by a rapid development of small ditches, until in 
1880 there were 1,000,000 acres irrigated. Then came 
a rapid construction of canals, mostly failures. There 
are now but few unused sources from which water can 
be largely obtained, and irrigation must hereafter de- 
pend upon the construction of large reservoirs. 

The arid lands of the United States comprise about 
one-third of its entire area. These lands, rich in pre- 
cious metals, are deficient in water and valueless for 
agricultural purposes. It is estimated that if they were 
brought under successful irrigation they would sup- 
port a population greater than the present population 
of the whole country. During the last forty years a 
crop-producing area of 16,000,000 acres has been re- 
claimed from the desert by private and corporate enter- 
prise. More than 60,000 miles of irrigation canals, with 
reservoirs and supplementary works, have been built 
at a cost of more than $150,000,000. Every year this 
rescued land returns a harvest valued at $250,000,000. 


The United States Reclamation Service.—The 
Reclamation Service was established by act of Congress 
in the effort to connect the landless man with the 
manless land. Its business is the practical application 
of irrigation to tracts of land in the arid regions of 
the country where it was not possible—or, at least, not 
profitable—for private enterprises to undertake the ex- 
tensive works necessary to assure a continuous and 
proper flow of water. Sixteen States are embraced 
within the field of operations of the service. 

When Congress took hold of the problem of reclaim- 
ing the waste places of the American desert, and mak- 
ing them habitable, the principle of irrigation had al- 
ready been developed by private enterprise until very 
much, if not all, the arid land capable of reclamation 
through individual effort was under irrigation, Private 
and corporate capital had apparently reached its limit. 
Irrigation, €xcept as a Government enterprise, had ex- 
hausted its possibilities of development. Then Uncle 
Sam took up the task and began sending out his en- 
gineers. 

Congress provided that the proceeds of the sale of 
Government lands in the thirteen States and three 
Territories then embracing the arid regions should be 
devoted to irrigation projects under the direction of a 
bureau of the Interior Department to be known as the 
“Reclamation Service.” Frederick Haynes Newell was 
selected at the start for the office of director. The 
Hydrographic Office had already made somewhat ex- 
tensive surveys in the arid regions and much valuable 
information had been collected. 

On the passage of the Reclamation Act, June 7; 
1902, the service was organized with twelve men taken 
from the hydrographic branch of the Geological Sur- 
vey, under Mr. Newell’s direction. Since then it has 
gathered practical men from all parts of the United 
States, including some of the ablest constructing and 
consulting engineers in the country. The field covered 
is about two-fifths of the area of the United States, 
and the regions investigated are usually far removed 
from settlements, embracing vast areas of sage-brush 
desert and rough mountain country. But so thorough 
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has been the exploration that one or more projects 
have been approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
for each arid State and Territory. 

The first project undertaken by the Reclamation Ser- 
vice was what is known as the “Truckee-Carson,” in 
Nevada. It was a scheme to pick up the Truckee 
River and lug it 30 miles across country and dump 
it into the basin of the Carson River, scattering part 
of it along the way. This was the base of several 
connected schemes intended to unite the four principal 
drainage basins of the State. A total of about 400,000 
acres of arid land are thus to be brought under inten- 
sive cultivation. The project in its entirety involves 
the expenditure of about $9,000,000. 

The contract for the main Truckee-Carson Canal was 
let in September, 1903, and the canal was formally 
opened on June 17, 1905, the third birthday of the 
Reclamation Service. 

Another project which has been completed is the 
one called the Minidoka, in southern Idaho. There are 
about 130,000 acres on both sides of the Snake River 
that have been reclaimed. There was no hesitation on 
the part of settlers there. They flocked into the prom- 
ised land, entered their claims, and began to prepare to 
work their farms just as soon as Uncle Sam supplied 
the water. They drove wells to secure water for 
household uses, but there was not enough to be ob- 
tained by this method to do anything with in the way 
of farming. Every 8o-acre tract in the district has a 
femily on it. Three towns have sprung up, and a 
railroad has been built through. 

One of the biggest projects undertaken was that of 
the Uncompahgre Valley, in Colorado. It involved the 
transfer of the entire Gunnison River from its canyon 
bed to the valley of the Uncompahgre. This is to be 
accomplished by means of a tunnel nearly 5 miles long, 
which will pierce the divide between the two valleys. 
The flow of water in the river varies from only about 
700 feet in very dry seasons to more than 20,000 in 
flood. The tunnel will carry 13,000 second feet, and 
the excess in flood times will take the old course of 
the river. The cost of this work will be $7,000,000, 
but it will irrigate 140,000 acres. Work is being pushed 
rapidly on the tunnel which is more than half com- 
pleted. The first thing that was necessary when this 
project was decided on was to build a wagon road 12 
miles over the mountains in order to get machinery 
and supplies in to the point on the Gunnison where 
the tunnel begins. 

Down in the valley of Salt River, in Arizona, is an- 
other of the big projects of the Reclamation Service, 
the name Roosevelt having been given to the great dam 
in process of construction. This dam will rise to a 
height of 286 feet, and will be almost a mile long. It 
is oD miles above the town of Phcenix, to which a fine 
wagon road has already been constructed. The Roose- 
velt Dam will hold back 1,300,000 acre feet of water 
in an artificial lake 25 miles long and 220 feet deep 
against the masonry. It will regulate the supply of 
water for 240,000 acres in the vicinity of Phcenix. 
The power developed at the dam and in the various 
drops in the canals will be utilized to increase the water 
supply in the valley. 

Summary of the work.—A summary of the work of 
the Reclamation Service to January 1, 1907, shows that 
it has dug 1,267 miles of canals, or nearly the distance 
from Washington to Omaha. Some of these canals 
carry whole rivers, like the Truckee River in Nevada 
and the North Platte in Wyoming. The tunnels ex- 
cavated are 47 in number, and have an aggregate length 
of 9% miles. The service has erected 04 large 
structures, including the great dams in Nevada and the 
Minidoka Dam in Idaho, 80 feet high and 650 feet long. 
It has completed 670 head-works, flumes, etc. It has 
built 376 miles of wagon road in mountainous country 
and into heretofore inaccessible regions. It has erected 
and in operation 727 miles of telephones. Its own 
cement mill has manufactured 70,000 barrels of cement, 
and the purchased amount is 312,000 barrels. Its own 
sawmills have cut 3,036,000 feet B. M. of lumber, and 
6,540,000 feet have been purchased. The surveying 
parties of the service have completed topographic 
surveys covering 10,970 square miles, an area greater 
than the combined areas of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. The transit lines have a length of 18,900 linear 
miles, while the level lines amount to 24,218 miles. 

The diamond drillings for dam sites and canals 
amount to 47,515 feet, or more than 9 miles. As a 
result of the operations of the Reclamation Service, 
8 new towns have been established, too miles of branch 
railroads have been constructed, and 10,000 people have 
taken up their residence in the desert. 


Climate in the United States—The climate in the 
United States pertains for the greater part to the 
Temperate Zone. On the northern,border the average 
temperature is about 60° F. for July, and 20° F. for 
January. The average annual temperatures vary from 
less than 50° F. on the northern border to 75° F. on 
the extreme southeast. The average of the absolute 
maximum temperatures in the drier portions of Texas 


‘and Arizona is 115 to 120° F., and the minimum falls 


as low as minus 40° F. in north Minnesota. The whole 
country has a temperature much more diversified than 
that of Europe. 

The winds in January are from the west, but in July 
southeast winds prevail in Southern States. The 
Pacific Coast is generally visited by south and west 
winds, bringing abundant winter rains to northern 
California, Oregon, and Washington. On the Atlantic 
Coast the winter rains and snows are followed by cold 
weather. > 

The storm centres originate in the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. From the Pacific they move southeasterly 
into Kansas and Nebraska, and then turn eastward 
over the lake region. From the Atlantic they move 
westward among the West Indies and turn northward 
toward the lower Lake regions. Some originate on the 
southeastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains and move 
northeastward to the lake region—the lake region is 
therefore the stormiest portion of the continent: The 
Passage of every storm centre is accompanied by a 
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shifting of winds from warm southerly to cold north- 
westerly, giving the interior of the United States its 
variable climate. 

The cold waves which follow each other so rapidly 
originate in the cold air that flows behind the storm 
centres; they move southward toward the Gulf, while 
the areas of low pressure of cyclones move northeast 
over and beyond the lake region. The absolute annual 
range of temperature is greatest in the interior of the 
country, about 150° F. in the upper portion of the Mis- 
souri Valley, and diminishing to 60° F. in southeastern 
Florida and northwestern Arizona. The latest spring 
frosts occur about May 15 from Idaho to Lake 
Superior, and February 15 along the south Atlantic 
and east Gulf coasts. Between the latest spring frost 
and the first of autumn is an average daily temperature 
not below 40° F. This growing season diminishes 
northward to about 120 days at the northern border 
of the United States. The warmer portion of the year 
in the United States is longer than the colder portion. 
Two great characteristics of the climate of the United 
States are the contrast between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts, due to the cold, dry air (following each area 
of low pressure) being confined southward between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Appalachian Range; and the 
great contrasts of dryness and rainfall. The heaviest 
precip tation and also fairly uniform humidity prevail 
along the coasts of Oregon and Washington; next to 
this along the coasts of Florida and adjacent States. 
Throughout the Mississippi Valley and along the 
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Rainfall over the eastern half of the States is abun- 
dant, over the western half scanty, on the northern 
part of the Pacific Coast often excessive, sometimes 100 
inches, and in Oregon and Washington from 4o to 50 
inches. The South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts receive an 
annual rainfall exceed ng 60 inches, diminishing north- 
ward toward the Great Lakes, where it rarely exceeds 
30 inches, and westward on the slope of the plains and 
over most of the Rocky region, where it ranges from 
10 to 20 inches. In the Great Basin and southwestern 
Arizona, less than to inches and in some localities for 
years no rain falls. The average annual rainfall as a 
whole is 26.7 inches over the eastern half of the coun- 
try and the Pacific Coast, the , winter exceeding the 
summer rainfall. In the Rocky Mountain region this 
condition is reversed. 


Weather Disturbances.—There is a distinct differ- 
ence between cyclones, tornadoes, and hurricanes. 

A cyclone is the ordinary windstorm resulting from 
the disturbance of the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
considered horizontally. In the United States cyclones 
move usually from northwest or southwest. 

Hurricanes usually enter the United States from 
south or southeast—never from the northwest. They 
occur late in summer or in early autumn, and are very 
violent, often reaching a velocity of 60 miles an hour. 

A tornado is the most violent of all storms, charac- 
terized by a pendent, funnel-shaped cloud, with a rapid 
rotary motion, of 100-500 miles an hour; it moves 
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been floods along the Colorado River and the Ohio. 
On the 18th of January, 1907, was reported the greatest 
flood the latter river has known for twenty years. 
The damage in western Pennsylvania was reported at 
thousands of dollars. Over 10,000 miners, employed in 
mines along the Monongahela River, were temporarily 
out of employment, and high water at McKeesport, 
Pa., caused the suspension of several large mills, throw- 
ing over 3,000 men out of work for a few days. Hun- 
dreds of families in upriver towns were living in up- 
stairs rooms, and skiffs were used in the streets. Rail- 
way traffic was seriously impeded or stopped in West 
Virginia. Rockwood, Ohio, was completely submerged. 
The flood at Buckhannon, W. Va., was the worst in 
the history of the place. At Portsmouth and Man- 
chester, Ohio, the suffering was severe. While it is 
not claimed that this and similar disasters are wholly 
due to forest destruction, that they are largely due to 
this cause there can be no doubt. In the economy of 
the water distribution of a continent the forests on the 
slopes perform a vitally important function. As is 
well known the forest mulch holds back the water de- 
posited by a given rain, and permits it to feed the 
rivers gradually through a period of weeks or months. 
With forest destruction this conserving influence is re- 
moved, and the waters deposited by rains rush down 
the slopes as down steep house roofs. Depriving the 
slopes of the mulch operates like depriving a harness, 
used in mountain teaming, of its breeching, or a rail- 
road train of its brakes. Disaster is inevitable. 


INCHES IN THE UNITED STATES ON THE HEAVY LINES 


This map gives an idea of the general arid, semiarid, and fertile areas of the United States 


Atlantic Coast from Cape Hatteras to Nova Scotia are 
great fluctuations in moisture and evaporation. The 
driest portion of the continent extends from southern 
California to Arizona eastward over the eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains. Artificial irrigation is there- 
fore essential here for successful agriculture. Even 
the summits of the mountains in this region show but 
little permanent snow, the dry air rapidly evaporating 
It. 
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forward over a well-marked narrow path, from 15 to 
60 miles an hour. It lasts from a few minutes to 
several hours. The approach is heralded by an in- 
describable roar, like that of hundreds of rushing rail- 
road trains. Escape is possible sometimes by running 
a few yards to one side of the storm-path or by seek- 
ing refuge in a cellar. In escaping run north or north- 
west, and never east or northeast, since tornadoes 
follow these directions, and on the south side there 
are strong indrafts. 

The Middle States have suffered most from the visi- 
tations of tornadoes. In a period covering fifteen 
years the Weather Bureau had reported 830 days with 
tornadoes, the greatest number of days for one month 
(June) during that period was 151, while July shows 
the largest number for a single year—16 in 1884. Dur- 
ing the period from 1889 to 1808 the total property loss 
reported was $25,878,600, including the St™ Louis de- 
struction in 1896 of $14,348,350 value. The loss of life 
by tornadoes was greatest in 1893, when 279 deaths 
were reported. 

Floods.—Many large areas of low ground near rivers 
or the ocean are in danger of inundation from various 
causes—most commonly and destructively from unusual 
rains or melting snow, which causes the rivers to rise. 

An area of 30,000 square miles, inhabited by a million 
people, is safeguarded from a flood from the Missis- 
sippi River by means of the low natural embankments, 
called “levees,” built by the floods themselves, and by 
artificial levees, constructed from the Gulf to Cairo. 
But these are sometimes broken through, usually be- 
tween February and May. 

In the Southern States in one year (1903) the floods 
caused a loss of $18,000,000, sweeping awry cotton and 
saw-mills, and distributing silt from the mountains 
over a wide region of farms. Lately (1907) there kave 


Inundations of the sea are not so common in the 
United States. 

During the passage of a fierce tropical hurricane the 
West Indies, the Gulf Coast, and the coast of the 
Middle Atlantic States are subject to a rise of the sea 
10 or 15 feet higher than normal. New York and 
Boston have felt it. At Galveston, September 8, 1900, 
thousands of lives were lost. The Sea Islands on the 
Georgia coast are sometimes flooded during these 
storms. Also low points along the south coast of New 
York during the tropical hurricane months of August 
and the autumn are commonly visited—as directly after 
the hurricane of September 3-12, 1880, high water fol- 
lowed from the West Indies to New Jersey. The sea 
floods are caused by a combination of the ordinary 
tides with the violent winds. On the Pacific Coast 
these combination storms are called typhoons, and 
cause greater destruction there than on the Atlantic 
Coast. In 1880, March 15, a typhoon washed ashore 
twenty-one vessels that were anchored in the harbor of 
Apia. Many sea waves are also generated by earth- 
quake shocks. 


Animal Life in the United States—The fauna of 
the United States is very comprehtnsive. 

In parts of Arizona, New Mexico, California, Texas, 
and southern Florida are found animals characteristic 
of tropical America, Vertebrates number about 2,250 
species, viz.: 

Mammals... .... Nn. aahamtewtehera 
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NATIVE ANIMALS 


Bison, or “Buffalo.’—Now nearly extinct. <A true 
buffalo has no htimp. There were 600 (1903) south- 
west of Great Slave Lake and less than 30 in Yellow- 
stone Park, while a few occasionally ranged over from 
British Columbia into northern Washington. ; 

Rocky Mountain. Sheep, or Big Horn,—¥ound in 
Wyoming and in widely separated localities. 

Rocky Mountain Goat.—A goat-like antelope, found 
in Rocky Mountains and Coast Range. ; 

Prong-Horn Antelope—Only antelope known with 
deciduous and forked horns, found only in a few iso- 
lated spots in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Moose, or Elk.—in numbers in the 


True small 


Parrot.—Only one species in United States, the Caro- 
lina Parrakeet, in a_few localities in Florida. ; 

Humming-Bird.—Several species. Thoroughly tropi- 
cal, but migrates in summer as far north as Alaska 
and south as Patagonia. The ruby-throat is found in 
eastern half of United States, all others west of Ar- 
kansas and Rocky Mountains. ; 

Song Thrushes (¢robin, thrush, bluebird ).—Eastern 
half of United States to Great Plains beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. ; wy 

Sparrows, Flycatchers, etc.—Widely distributed. 

Eagles—Many kinds. Bald: North American from 
Mexico to Kamchatka, along rivers. Golden: Through- 
out the country, but most abundant in the great moun- 
tain ranges of the West. A bird of the mountains. 

Buzsard Vultures —Black vulture, Gulf States and 
southward; California vulture, Coast Ranges of south- 
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THE AMERICAN BUFFALO OR BISON 


This animal is now nearly extinct 


Olympic Mountains of Washington, in Oregon, Colo- 
rado, west Mortana, Idaho, south central California, 
and Maine 

Caribou, o» Reindeer—In northern Maine; a few in 
Alaska. 

The Grizzly Bear—(With several other species or 
varieties) from Mexico to Alaska. 

Raccoon.—Timbered regions of Southeastern United 
States by the swamps. In the West, from Arizona to 
British Columbia. 

Cougar (panther, or American lion, or puma).—In 
all the great Western mountain ranges of the United 
States, and in the “Bad Lands” of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana; also in the Adirondacks and Florida. 

Jaguar.—Has been’ found in southern Texas. 
somest of American cat family. 
southward. 

Ocelot, or Tiger Cat—In the Southwest. 

Lynx.—In forests west of Mississippi. In Maine, 
the Carolinas, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee; numerous 
in the “Bad Lands” of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Texas. 


Hand- 
From southern Texas 


Wolves—Through the Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountains 

Foxes.—Several species scattered over the United 
States. 

Weasel—Throughout the United States. 
Marten.—In rocky, forest-covered mountains, and 


very rare. 


Skunk.—Confined to United States and Mexico. 
Most abundant in the North. 

Polecat—Everywhere. 

Otter.—Florida, Carolinas, and a few localities in 


Rocky Mountain region and Alaska. 

Mink.—Throughout the country. 

Beaver.—From Rio Grande in Texas, throughout the 
Rockies, Sierras, and Cascades, to the limit of trees, 
and southwest through Canada to northern New Eng- 
land. 

Muskrat—Alaska, south to Arizona and Louisiana. 

Woodchuck.—Eastern United States from New York 
to Georgia; Western United States to Kansas and 
South Dakota. 

Prairie Dog—From Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
northto Canadian border and the west slopes of 
Rockies, in Utah and Colorado. 

Sewellel (Mountain “Beaver’).—In 
in Washington. 

Hare.—Several species scattered through the States, 

Porcupine——New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and thence north and northwest to Hudson Bay. 

Squirrels and Gophers.—Widely distributed 

Virginia Opossum.—From New York to Florida, and 
west through Southern States to Texas. 

Armadillo—tin Texas. 

Rats and Mice.—Everywhere. 


the Northwest 


NATIVE BIRDS 


Wild Turkey—Timbered region. Once inhabited half 
the United States, now found only in Florida, the Vir- 
ginias, and Pennsylvania. 

Grouse —Several kinds. 


Maine and Florida to 


Texas, western border of Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota. 

Cranes and Herons—Very rare. Texas, Florida, 
Gylf Coast. 

Pigeon.—Several species. Throughout the United 
States. 


Mocking-Bird.—States south of Ohio River, 


ern California from Monterey Bay 

California and eastern Arizona. 
Falcon—Many kinds. 
Owl.—Many kinds. 

try. 
Flamingoes——Bright scarlet all over. Bahamas, Cuba, 

and possibly a few visit Cape Sable, Florida. 
TIbises.—White, in Florida; Glossy, in Florida, and 

in Texas and southward more abundant. 
Geese.—Variously throughout the country. 
Ducks——Variously throughout the country. 
Swans.—West bank of Mississippi. 


south to Lower 


Scattered throughout the coun- 


REPTILES 

Alligator—In Southern waters. 

Crocodile-—Southeast coast of Florida and a species 
in Cuba. 

Gila (pronounced He’la) Monster—or lizard (poison- 
ous), desert regions of Arizona and Mexico. 

Harned Toads.—Arid regions of Southwest. 

Chameleon—A green lizard of Florida. 

Rattlesnakes.—Poisonous. Various species through- 
out the country. 

Moccasins.—Poisonous. Gulf States as far north as 
North Carolina and south Illinois, and west to Texas. 

Copperheads.—Poisonous. South from Indiana, east 
to Atlantic Coast, and well up into New England, and 
southward to Texas. 

Newts, Sirens, etc. 

Much of the animal life existed in various other parts 
of the country, but has been exterminated by degrees. 


FISHES 


Fresh-water Bass—Black: Manitoba, south to Gulf 
States. Through the latter to Texas and Florida. 
Rock: Great Lake region and Mississippi Valley. Cal- 
ico: Great Lakes, Mississippi Valley to Louisiana and 
Texas; along Atlantic to the Carolinas and Georgia. 
And others of bass family. 

Sea Bass—Black: Southern California. “Jew Fish”: 
Atlantic Coast, Charleston to Brazil. Striped: Fire 
Island, N. Y., to Albemarle Sound, N. C., Less abun- 
dant in Gulf. Introduced into coast waters of Calj- 
fornia in 1870. 

Perch—yYellow: In northeastern part of United 
States, north of Ohio and Missouri Valleys, from 
Maine to Iowa and Minnesota. 

Yellow Pike Perch.—Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron, 
and elsewhere. 

Bluefish—Cominon from Florida to northern Maine 
and sea. 

Spanish Mackerel—Florida, Cuba, the sea. 

Tuna—tIn the waters of Santa Catalina, California. 
Known as “Tunny” on the Atlantic Coast. 

Pompano.—New River, Fla., and northern half of 
Gulf of Mexico. Sea. 

Mullets—Sounds, bays, and half-salt rivers of the 
Carolinas, Florida, Gulf States. 

Snappers—Cedar Keys, toward delta of Mississippi. 
Well populated banks near Jacksonville, Fla. Sea. 

Remora.—Atlantic Coast, Gulf of Mexico, and the 
West Indies. 

Swordfish—Atlantic Coast. 

Lobster.— Quite distinct from European kinds. 

Oysters—More on the Atlantic Coast than in any 
other part of the world. 

Pikes—From Kodiak Island, Alaska, south through 
upper Mississippi Valley and Great Lake region. Kan- 
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kakee River in Illinois perhaps the best stream for 
pike fishing. 

Maskinonge.—Great Lakes and Chautauqua Lake, and 
in parts of Ohio Valley. 

Pickerel.—In the region bounded by Maine, Florida, 
Arkansas, Minnesota. 

Trout——Mountain: Rocky Mountain region. 
bow: Pacific Coast ranges. Salmon: Coast ranges 
(Pacific). Lake: Great Lakes to northern Alaska, 
Brook: Once abundant in northeastern United States ; 
is becoming scarce. 

Salmon.—Quinnat: Monterey Bay, Cal., up the Pa- 
cific Coast to Bering Strait. Blueback: Golumbia River 
and Alaska. Silver: California to Japan. Humpback : 
From the Sacramento River to Kamchatka. Dog: 
Pacific Coast. 

Salmons. —Off the Atlantic Coast: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. Fresh water: 
Sebago, in Maine. 

Tarpon.—Florida Coast. . 

Shad.—Atlantic Coast from Flordia to Newfound- 
land, but most abundant from Hudson River to th 
Potomac. Introduced into Pacific waters in 1871, and 
in 1885 and 1886 into Columbia and Willamette Rivers, 
and now range from southern California to southern 
Alaska on Pacific Coast. 

Whitefish—Upper Mississippi 
Lakes. 

Flying-fish—Cape Cod to Brazil. 

Trigger-fish—Gulf Coast, and Atlantic to mouth of 
Potomac. 

Suckers.—Very widely distributed. 

Carp.—Introduced between 1877 and 1885 into nearly 
all the streams of Pacific Coast. Found also in Lake 
Erie. 

Mississippi 
States. 

Bullhead—From the Atlantic 
From Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

Flounders.—Extensively propagated by United States 
Fish Commission. Now found in both Atlantic and 
Pacific waters. 

Halibut—On the Atlantic Coast north of Delaware 
River, especially Maine and Massachusetts. Also on 
Pacific Coast from Farallone Islands to Bering Strait. 

Dogfish—Great Lakes, Mississippi Valley, and in 
fresh-water streams on southern Atlantic Coast. 

Garfish.—Large streams and la from New Jersey 
to Mexico, and northward in Mississippi Valley to Min- 
nesota. In the Gulf States and Cuba. 

Sturgeon.—Shortnosed: Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
from Cape Cod to Texas (sea). White: Pacific from 
southern California to Alaska (sea). It has been taken 
also in the Snake River, Idaho. Also lake variety. 

Paddle-fish.—Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
nois, Missouri, etc. 

Chimeras.—Northwest coast of United States in blue 
waters. 

Sharks.—The Man-eater: From the Atlantic Coast 
to Atstralia and on to California. The Mackerel: 
Both coasts of United States, Hammer-head: Some- 
times as far north as New Jersey. 

Sawfish—Florida. 

Sting-ray (“Stingaree”).—From Cape Cod to Ori- 
noco River. 

Devil-fish—Gulf Coast of Florida. 

Lampreys—Merrimac River nearly extinct. 
are among the most famous food fish. 


Rain- 


Valley and Great 


Catfish.—Mississippi River and Gulf 


to the Great Plains 


Illi- 


These 


Human Inhabitants —The territory of the United 
States proper was originally inhabited by so-called 
Indians. Although they are believed to be rapidly de- 
creasing, the Census of ro00 showed their number to 
ve 266,760 in all parts of the country. According to 
the U. S. Bureau of Statistics the Indian population of 
the country in 1909 was 300,121. 

The Indians—The problem of the Indians’ origin is 
unsolved. Though there is a general uniformity of phys- 
ical type throughout North and South America. there 
are indications of separate origins. All American ab- 
origines probably came from Asia by way of the north- 
west coast of North America, from Polynesia by way of 
South America. The color of both North and South 
American Indians is brown, with reddish tints, light and 
dark. The hair is glossy black, straight or slightly wavy; 
baldness is almost unknown, beard scanty, cheek-bones 
prominent, nose prominent and aquiline, eyes dark and 
small. In brain capacity the Indian stands between the 
white man and the negro. In physical capacity he is 
far below the white man. 

In 1900 the Indians settled on reservations in Indian 
Territory (Oklahoma) were as follows, including half- 


breeds: 
Cherokees «Inve ateqe ale) Slorvie piisichnimtelale skew eiewers- @accratoe mee 101,754 
Choctaw sex. 2x tect oti SAN: even oa el teak 99,781 
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The Indians on reservations other than in the Indian 
Territory were in 1990 as follows: 


Modoc JReservation” 22s sscesa. sa. ooh eee 140 
Ottawa ae oo9 ee 2.205 
Peoria 227 
Ouapaw 154 
Seneca 3 25 
Siletz a 482 
Shawnee ‘i a) 
Wyandotte “ 288 
Not located by reservation 861 

otal), 50)... as Seer eae ea 4,601 


Indian Languages and Tribes—While the Indian in- 
habitants of North America conform to a very definite 
type, their languages differ wisely among themselves. 
So far as language similarities indicate unity of orisin, 
they furnish a convenient basis for classification of 
Indian tribes. The number of linguistic stocks north of 
Mexico is 57, and these represent 779 distinct tribes, 
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The Cherokecs alone of all the tribes have a literature 
recorded in an alphabct of their own inyention. 

Negro Population—According to the Census of 1900, 
there were 8,840,789 persons of African descent within 
the boundaries of the United States proper. As shown 
by the accompanying table, the negro population is 
greatest to the south of the old “Mason and Dixon line” ; 
smallest in the northern States of New England and in 
the Far West; and relatively large in the thickly settled 
northern and west-central States, such as New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and New Jersey. 

Foreign Population—In 1900 out of the total popula- 
tion of 76,085,704 for the United States, exclusive of 
Hawaii and Alaska, 10,356,644 were of foreign birth, 
representing 42 distinct countries and grand divisions. 
These included Chinese and Japanese, as well as 
Europeans, West Indians, Mexicans, Canadians, etc. A 
total’ of 7;362)148' fell into tlre following groups, represent- 
ing dominant foreign elements in the several States: 
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Louisiana Purchase, 1803, 1,171,931 square miles; Florida Cession, 1819, 59.268 square miles; Texas Annexation, 
1845, 375,239 square miles; Mexican Cession, 1848, 545,783 square miles; Gadsden Purchase, 1853, 45,535 square miles 


Area of the United States and Possessions.—The 
combined area of the original thirteen States at the time 
of their union in 1790 was 850,000 square miles, popula- 
tion 3,920,214 (Indians on reservations not included). 


New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, South 


Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia had extensive 
claims to Western lands as far as the Mississippi River. 


France for $15,000,000. This was an area of 1,171,931 
square miles, comprising Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Minnesota, Wyoming, a large part of Kansas, 
Colorado, and the present State of Oklahoma, including 
Indian Territory. 

Florida Purchase, 1819.—Florida ceded by Spain at 
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an ultimate cost of $5,000,000—an area of 59,268 square 
miles. In the Florida treaty a settlement was made for 
the area now embracing the whole of Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington, and small western parts of Wyoming and 
Montana. 

Annexation of Texas, 1845—Texas seceded from 
Mexico, was ultimately annexed to the United States. 
This eventually cost the United States $10,00,000, An 
area of 375,239 square miles, now forming, besides 
Texas, the eastern half of New Mexico, portions of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

Mexican Cession, 1848.—California, New Mexico (a 
western portion of Texas accession before 1850), Utah, 
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Alabama.—Alabama ranks 27th in size, and oth in 
order of admission to Statehood. Formed as a Terri- 
tory, in 1817, from the eastern part of the Mississippi 
Territory. Bounded on the north by Tennessee, on the 
east by Georgia, on the south by Florida and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and on the west by Mississippi. Ocean 
shore line, excluding islands, 247 miles; length, 336 
miles north to south; width, 175 miles; area, 51,998 
square miles; mean height, 500 feet. It is divided into 
67 counties. 

Population—Alabama ranked 18th in population in 
1oro. The growth of population has been as follows 
since 1820: 1820, 127,901; 1830, 309,527; 1840, 590,756; 
1850, 771,623; 1860, 964,201; 1870, 996,992; 1880, 1,262,- 
505; 1890, 1,513,017; 1900, 1,828,697; 1910, 2,138,003, an 
increase of 16.9 per cent in ten years. } 

Physical Characteristics—In the northermost section 
are the lowlands of the Tennessee Valley, the Ten- 
nessee River falling in a loop across the upper portion 
of the State. From the north of Georgia westward 
into the northern part of Alabama, immediately south 
of the Tennessee Valley, extends the Allegheny System 
in a series of low parallel ranges, the most prominent 
of which are the flat-topped Raccoon and Lookout 
Mountains, 1,600 feet above sea-level at the Georgia 
line, the Raccoon sloping westward across the State 
and called Sand Mountains, the Lookout Mountains 
ending abruptly 60 miles from the State boundary. 
To the southwest of these ranges lies the comparatively 
level Piedmont region terminating in the southwest, at 
the very end of mountain ranges, in the low-lying 
Cumberland and Plateau containing the coal-fields of 
Alabama. 

The southwest three-fifths of the State is the coastal 
plain, sloping gradually from 600 feet above down to 
sea-level. The highest point of Lookout Mountain is in 
Tennessee, 2,126 feet, now reached by railway. 

Mineral Resources—The mineral region lies north 
of a line passing through Pikeville, Tuscaloosa, and 
Wetumpka, to Columbus, Ga. Within this region are 
three fields of bituminous coal, with an area of 8,660 
square miles, yielding cannel, free-burning, lump, 
coking, gas, and other superior coals. In 1908 the out- _ 
put of coal was 11,604,593 short tons, valued at $14,- 
647,801. 

In 1908 Alabama yielded iron ore (red and brown 
hematite and magnetite) to the amount of 3,734,438 
long tons, valued at $4,358,902. Pig iron to the amount 
of 1,397,014 long tons, valued at $17,341,000, was pro- 
duced in 1908. 

The clay products of the State were valued at $1,- 
559,006; of sandstone, marble, and limestone the out- 
put in 1908 was valued at $627,011. 

The total value in 1908 of the mineral output of the 
State, including pig iron, but not iron ore, was $35,010,- 


Agriculture and Soils—Among the States, Alabama 
ranks 4th in the value of her cotton product; Indian 
corn comes next, with an almost equal acreage, but 
of much less value. Other important crops are pota- 
toes, hay, and vegetables, sugar, peanuts in the south- 
east, apples, peaches, melons, cowpease, and sweet 
potatoes. 

In 1909 the area under cotton was 3,552,000 acres; 
the yield was 1,065,377 bales, valued at $83,045,159. 
Other crops in 1909 were: Indian corn, 43,646,000 
bushels; wheat, 1,029,000 bushels; oats, 4,445,000 
bushels; rice, 35,000 bushels; tobacco, 360,000 pounds; 
cane sugar to the value of $1,300,000. 

The Tennessee Valley has a deep red calcareous soil, 
used for cultivation of cereals. The cotton belt, south 
of the central hill region, has a heavy, black, calcareous 
soil from 2 to 20 feet deep—a portion of the so-called 
“Black Belt” of the Southern States. Throughout the 
State there are considerable areas of swamp land. 

Forests—The forests in the north contain five species 
of oak; hickory, chestnut, poplar, cedar, elm, mulberry, 
and white pine. 

Farther south are the pine woods, capable of pro- 
ducing vast supplies of yellow pine timber. In the 
south are found also cypress, live oak, magnolia, and 
loblolly, with brake or American bamboo, palmetto, 
and red cedar. 

Climate——The mean temperature for January is 42.9° 
F. and for July, 83.0° F. The summer heat is tempered 
by the Gulf winds. In northern Alabama frosts are 
rare and there is no intense heat. The climate is health- 
ful and the water excellent. Average temperature, 59.7° 
F., rainfall, 54 inches. In the south protracted heat, 
but good breezes, cool nights, and heavy dew. Snow 
falls rarely. The water is poor. Average temperature, 
66.6° F.; average rainfall, 63 inches. 

The prevailing winds of Alabama are from the south 
to southwest. 


Alaska.—Alaska comprises the extreme north- 
western part of North America, including all the islands 


Nevada, part of Colorado, and northern part of Arizona 
were added by payment to Mexico of $15,000,000, and 
for settlement of private-citizen claims against Mexico 
$3,250,000. An area of 545,783 square miles. : 

Gadsden Purchase, 1854.—Arizona and New Mexico 
purchased from Mexico (with counter-claims) for $10,- 
000,000. An area of 45,535 square miles, including a 
small southern strip of the present Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Alaska Purchase, 1867.—Alaska was ceded by Rus- 
sia to the United States for $7,200,000. An area of 
590,884 square miles. 

Philippine Islands, 1808.—Philippine Islands (some 
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near its coast and the Aleutian Archipelago (excepting 
Bering and Copper Islands, lying off the coast of Kam- 
chatka, and belonging to Russia). It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Yukon 
District of Canada, and a narrow strip by British Co- 
lumbia, on the south by the Pacific Ocean, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, Bering Sea, and Arctic 
Ocean. Length of coast-line. 26,364 miles; length of 
mainland from southeast to northwest, about 1,150 
miles; greatest width, 800 miles. Its area, 590,884 
square miles, is one-sixth that of the United States. 
Population.—Alaska ranked ffty-second in population 
intg1o. The northern part was originally inhabited by an 
Eskimo people; the mountains eastward, the Valley of 
the Yukon, and the south coast region, by the Athabascan 
Indians; the Aleutian Islands, by the Aleuts, and the 
coast and islands from Yakutat Bay south to Puget 
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3,000 in number) ceded to United States by Spain for 
$20,000,000; 115,026 square miles. 

Porto Rico, 1898.—Island of Porto Rico ceded by 
Spain to the United States; 3,435 square miles, 

Guam, 1899.—Pacific island ceded by Spain. 
210 square miles. 

Tutuila, 1900.—Pacific island and group, acquired by 
treaty. Area 77 square miles. 

Hawaii, 1900.—Territory of Hawaii, a republic an- 
nexed—eight inhabited volcanic islands and a few bar- 
ren rocks in the Pacific Ocean; 6,449 square miles, 

The United States has thus purchased, roughly speak- 
ing, 2,892,146 square miles of territory for $85,450,000. 


Area 


AND POSSESSIONS 


Mineral Resources.—The Coast Ranges of the south- 
ern extremity of Alaska and the archipelagoes belong- 
ing to them are granite, their elevation dating from 
sometime between the Triassic and Cretaceous periods. 
The Peninsula of Alaska, the Aleutian chain, and the 
hills bordering the Bering Sea, are mainly volcanic; 
some of the volcanoes being still subject to eruption. 

The mountains of the southeastern interior and along 
the Canadian border consist of an ancient granitic 
axis, overlaid principally by schists and quartzites, 
which have been greatly disturbed and altered by dikes 
and other igneous intrusions. These form substantially 


a part of the northern mineral-bearing Rocky Moun- 
tain system, traceable southward into central British 
Columbia. 

The mineral and metal deposits of Alaska are very 
extensive and very rich. 


The most conspicuous are 
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Sound, by Thlinkleet tribes. The first careful census, 
1880, gave a total population of 33,426. In 1800 the total 
Was 32,052; in 1900, 63,592; in 1910, 64,356, an increase 
of 1.2 per cent in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—There are four regions, dif- 
fering greatly in climate and productions. 

1. The Coast District consists of many islands, a nar- 
row-coasted tableland, and the western extension of the 
coast range, which are from 50 to 75 miles wide, and 
run northward of Lynn Canal, then east of the St. Elias 
Alps, through Canadian territory, then swing down into 
the Alaskan Peninsula and become the Alaskan Range. 

2. The Alaskan and Aleutian District is the moun- 
tainous extension of the continent southwestward from 
the great Iliamma Lake, and continued by the Aleutian 
Islands—the latter a chain of about 150 half-submerged 
mountains and volcanoes, some of them 8,000 feet high, 
reaching almost to the Siberian coast, 1,500 miles into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

3. The Kuskokwim District is a triangular piece 
drained by the Kuskokwim River and its branches. The 
river is too obstructed and shallow at its delta to admit 
of navigation by large boats. But the climate is en- 
durable in winter, and in summer admits of hay and 
garden culture along the lower river where there is 
open country. The eastern part of the district lies 
among mineral-bearing mountains. A comparatively 
low watershed separates it from the lower Yukon. 

4. The Yukon Valley and Arctic Alaska—The Cana- 
dian boundary of Alaska is mountainous, and drained 
by two tributaries of the Yukon—the Tanana from the 
southwest, and the Porcupine from the northeast. The 
Yukon divides the whole of Alaska into two nearly 
equal parts, the northern and the southern. 

The half of Alaska north of the Yukon River is al- 
most entirely a treeless plain, swampy, descending 
gradually to the coast, where it becomes a broad area 
of marshy waste, or tundra. Here at the extreme 
north the Kowak and Colville Rivers, descending from 
the unknown interior, empty into the Arctic Ocean. 
The coast. region more directly north of the mouth 
of the Yukon is mountainous, deeply indented by Nor- 
ton Sound (with the Island of St. Michael near the 
south shore), and to the north Kotzebue Sound, the 
latter opening into the Arctic Ocean and receiving the 
large Selawik and Noatak Rivers. 


coal and gold, although other metals, including silver, 
copper, lead and tin are known to exist in extensive 
deposits. Mining is at present the chief occupation 
throughout Alaska. 

Coal.—Deposits near Cape Lisburne, and elsewhere 

along the Arctic Coast, have long been known and 
occasionally used by whaling steamers and revenue 
cutters. Coal and lignite deposits also occur on the 
Yukon, in the Aleutian Islands, near Kodiak, on the 
Kenai Peninsula, at the head of Prince William Sound, 
etc. There are also valuable deposits on the east shore 
of Cook Inlet. According to official estimates, the 
areas of the Alaska coal fields are given as 12,667 
square miles, and the total coal deposits as 15,104,500,- 
000 short tons. 
_ Gold.—Deposits are found in the sands of nearly all 
interior rivers and on the southern beaches in the 
vicinity of Juneau, which are among the richest gold- 
producing properties in the world. In the Yukon 
District gold was discovered in 1885, on the Stewart 
and Lewis Rivers. The richest deposits (excepting 
the Klondike, on the Alaskan border) are those of 
Forty-mile Creek, discovered in 1886, and Birch Creek, 
1893. In 1897 the discovery of rich gold placers in the 
Yukon District led to the exploration of the coast hills, 
with several finds about Norton Sound, the most re- 
markable being at Cape Nome in 1808, and at Cape 
York, 120 miles distant. 

_The value of the yearly output of gold in Alaska 
since 1897 has been as follows: 1807, $2,700,000; 
1898-9, $5,459,500; 1900, $7,531,000; 1901, $6,885,700; 
1902, $8,345,800; 1903, $8,500,000; 1904, $9,160,450; 1905, 
$14,925,600; 1906, $21,365,100; 1907, $18,480,400; 10908, 
$19,858,800 ; 1909, $20,947,600. In 1909 the output was 
960,669 fine ounces, which ranked Alaska second’ in 
gold production; 145,716 ounces less than Colorado, 
and 25,595 ounces more than California. 

Other Metals —The output of silver in 908 amounted 
to 204,600 fine ounces, value $109,400. Copper in 1908 
was mined to the amount of 4,438,836 pounds, valued 
at $585,026. Tin ore deposits near Cape Prince of 
Wales are of a high grade; two companies work them, 
but climatic conditions are unfavorable. Platinum has 
been found. Lead is produced; petroleum, gypsum, 
and marble are found. 

The total mineral output in 1908 was valued at $20- 
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791,738—including some lead, but no tin, though a 
quantity of tin ore was shipped to Germany. 

Forests—In the northern swampy half of Alaska, 
west of the mountains along the Porcupine River, the 
flora consists principally of small bushes, and a few dwarf 
willows and spruce. The hills of the northwestern 
coast are barren, and those of the Kuskokwim Valley 
only lightly wooded. But in the heart of the valley, 
at the foot of the mountains, there are spruce forests. 

The Aleutian Islands have only a few scrub willows 
and many bushes allied to the cranberry and whortle- 
berry. 

The coastal strip from Kodiak down to British Co- 
lumbia is covered with a great forest of large trees, 
such as white birches, poplars, alders, while the coni- 
ferous forests crowd the islands and the bases of the 
mountains up to the edge of ice and snow—an average 
elevation of 2,000 feet. 

Sitka or Alaskan spruce is scattered over the whole 
Territory as far north as the Arctic Circle. 

The hemlock and the balsam fir also occur exten- 
sively. 

The yellow cedar occurs extensively on several south- 
erly islands. The wood is clear-grained and durable. 

Agriculture—The estimated tillable lands in south- 
western and southeastern Alaska are 2,500,000 to 3,- 
203,000 acres; in the Yukon District, 460,000 acres. The 
most promising region is the southern, including the 
Aleutian Islands, the Kenai Peninsula, and Kodiak 
Island. The soil is very fertile, but the expense of pre- 
paring it is great. Highly nourishing grass and cereals 
grow luxuriantly, and may be stored in silos for the 
winter, but the climate does not admit of the ripening 
of oats or the curing of hay. Berries are abundant and 
of fine flavor. 

Climate—In the southeast, and, in a measure, the 
entire coast, the climate is greatly modified by the 
Japan current, and may be called temperate, as far 
north as Sitka, differing little from that of British Co- 
lumbia. The prevailing winds from the ocean strike 
against snowy mountains, which, condensing their 
moisture, cause an almost incessant rainfall and fog, 
so, that the temperature of the coast is rarely below 
zero or above 80° F. North of the mountains, where 
the country is barricaded against the tempering influ- 
ence of the Pacific, and exposed to the northern winds, 
lower temperature and drier conditions prevail. 

In the interior the winters are excessively cold, the 
summers longer and warmer and the rain and snow 
less frequent. At Sitka the coldest month is January, 
31.4° F.; the warmest, August, 54.90° F., with an an- 
nual rainfall of 81 inches. At St. Michaels, near the 
mouth of the Yukon, the coldest month is February, 
2.3° F. below zero, and the warmest, July, 53.6° F. 
In the Klondike the spring average temperature is 
14.22° F.; autumn, 17-37° F.; summer, 57.67° F.; and 
winter, 30.80° F. below zero. At Point Barrow, the 
northermost point, the mean summer temperature is 
36.8° F.; in winter the mean average temperature is 
17.05° F. below zero, with occasional periods when it 
has been from 40° to 50° below zero. 

Animal Life-—The fauna of Alaska is extensive and 


valuable. The larger animals are: Moose, south of 
the Yukon. Caribou, once numerous, but now nearly 
exterminated. Bears: polar, grizzly, black; and, ex- 


clusively local, the huge Kodiak and the glacier bear. 
Sheep and goats in the southeastern mountains. 
Lynxes and other fur-bearers, such as gray wolves 
(the basal stock of the native sledge-dogs), the white 
Arctic fox coming near the coast from the Alaska 
Peninsula northward and on the islands of Bering Sea, 
the blue fox on the Aleutian Islands, the red and black 
foxes, and the sable wherever coniferous forests ex- 
tend. 

The marine mammals are whales of several kinds, 
the Pacific walrus, Steller’s sea-lion, and five other spe- 
cies of hair-seals, and the fur-seal. 

The fur-seal was once abundant on most of the 
Bering Sea islands and both coasts of the Strait, but is 
now confined to the copper islands of the Siberian 
coast and to the Pribilof, or Seal, Islands. Their ex- 
tinction by ruthless hunting is merely a matter of time, 
and will be a great loss to Alaska. 

The fisheries have also been wastefully conducted, 
but the United States Government has provided for 
the preservation of the valuable salmon fisheries by 
legislation requiring the construction and maintenance 
of hatcheries. The annual catch of salmon is valued 
at more than $8,500,000; 30 companies have 55 canning 
and 12 salting establishments. Halibut, cod, herring, 
and whales are also caught- 


Arizona.—Arizona is fifth in size, and 47th in order 
of admission to statehood. Separated from New 
Mexico and made a Territory, February 24, 1863, the 
boundaries of Arizona are: on the north, Utah; on 
the south, Mexico; on the east, New Mexico; on the 
west, California and Nevada. It is about 350 miles 
square and contains 113,956 square miles, 116 of which 
are under water. It was admitted a state June 20, 
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| Pesulonop —Acizona ranked forty-seventh in popula- 
tion in 1900. Since 1870 the increase has been as 
follows: in 1870, 9,658; in 1880, 40,440; in 1890, 59,620; 
im 1900, 122,931; in I910, 204,354 

Physical Characteristics—-By the northwest exten- 
sion of the Mexican Cordilleras, Arizona is divided 
diagonally into two regions: (1) A low southwestern 
elevation, and (2) a northeastern elevated plateau, 
some 7,500 feet above sea-level. y 

(1) The southern portion is nearly arid. All the 
water courses, mostly dry, save for a short time after 
rains, lead down to the broad, shallow Gila, that flows 
into the Colorado near its mouth. 

The mountains here are mainly volcanic, rarely ex- 
eceding 3,000 feet above sea-level. ; ; 

(2) The northeastern half is a broken, hilly, arid 
table-land, cut by narrow canyons, some a mile deep, 
and has an average altitude of 5,000 feet above sea- 
level. The few and intermittent rivers that run in the 
canyons serve as little more than rain conduits. 

The Colorado River cuts in a southwesterly course 
across the northwestern corner of the State through 


the deep Grand Canyon, then turns south and forms 
the western boundary of Arizona down to a point near 
the mouth of the river. 

The whole of Arizona is drained by the Colorado 
River and its tributaries. During its 400-mile course 
through Arizona this remarkable river, the only navi- 
gable waterway in the State, falls over 3,000 feet. 
Through the Grand Canyon it flows from 400 to 5,000 
feet below the surface of the plateau. Its most impor- 
tant tributaries, the San Juan (in New Mexico and 
Utah), Little Colorado, and Upper Gila have a similar 
course. The mean elevation of Arizona is 4,100 feet. 

Climate—The climate is dry and healthful. The 
northern plateau is temperate in the valleys, frigid on 
the mountain peaks, and has a mean annual temperature 
of about 45° F. The annual rainfall is about 20 
inches. In the lower southern lands the mean tem- 
perature is about 69° F. The annual rainfall, on an 
average scarcely over 5 inches, is heaviest in the 
district of Tucson, 13 inches. In 1877 there were here 
51 days above 100° F. 

At Prescott, in the centre of the mountainous part 
of the State, the temperature varies from 18° to 100° 
F. the average being 53.3° F. The mean annual rain- 
fall here is 16.1 inches. 

Mineral Resources—Arizona has probably a greater 
area of mineral lands than any other State, and is 
rapidly achieving commercial importance in spite of 
deficient transportation facilities. In 1908 it ranked 
first in the production of copper and sixth in the pro- 
duction of silver. 

Copper—The production of this metal in 1908 was 
260,523,267 pounds, a little less than one-third the total 
output for the entire United States, including Alaska. 
The Bisbee district was the third most productive in 
the country, with a record of 129,000,000 pounds, being 
exceeded only by the Butte in Montana and the Lake 
Superior in Michigan. The balance of the product 
came from the Morenci, Globe, Jerome and Silverbell 
districts. 

Silver—The output of silver in 1908 was 2,808,450 
fine ounces, valued at $1,551,200, the bulk of the product 
coming from Cochise County and the silver-lead-gold 
mines of Tombstone. 

Other Products—Platinum, quicksilver, nickel, iron, 
and lead are worked to some extent. 

Precious stones, such as opal, garnet, onyx, sapphire, 
are found, but not much worked; also marble and 
chalcedony. The quarries in 1908 yielded granite, 
sandstone and limestone to the total value of $451,832. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1908 was 
$43,502,834. 

Agriculture and Plant Life—Though the dry lands 

of Arizona are not yet well suited to agriculture, along 
the watercourse the soil is productive and will be still 
more so after the completion of the irrigation projects. 
Even with the present development farming is be- 
coming popular, especially along the Gila River and its 
tributaries, and in the region surrounding Phcenix, in 
Maricopa County. 
Alfalfa is the most important crop; next to it, 
wheat and barley. In the south are grown figs, 
grapes, almonds; in the north potatoes, apples and 
other fruits. On January 1, 1910 there were 115,000 
horses; 6,000 mules; 25,000 milch cows; 626,000 other 
cattle; 1,020,000 sheep; and 22,000 swine. The wool 
clip in 1908 amounted to 5,200,000 pounds, valued at 
$855,400. 

The mountains, where lava-covered and with sides of 
granite, are sterile; elsewhere they bear forests, gen- 
erally of pine and spruce, but protracted droughts kill 
many of the trees. In the north are extensive pine 
forests. Wherever there is water flowers and shrubs 
grow profusely, and are the same as those found from 
southern California around to southwestern Texas, 
On the dry, hot plains there is no vegetation save mi- 
mosas and cacti of various forms. The Government 
had reserved 15,258,861 acres of forest lands in this 
State to June 30, 1909. Since 1902 the United States 
Government has assumed the work of rescuing its 
desert lands. Irrigation has been of necessity exten- 
sively introduced into this barren country. There are 
about 10,000,000 acres of irrigable land, of which about 
1,000,000 acres have been reclaimed. 

Among the several proposed irrigation projects, the 
Salt River, to be completed about the end of tort, at 
a total estimated cost of $8,640,000, is one of the great- 
est engineering feats in the world. It will provide 
for the storage of water for irrigating about 240,000 
acres. On Salt River, about 70 miles above Phcenix, 
and immediately below the mouth of Tonto Creek, 
the Roosevelt Dam, 240 feet high, has been constructed 
for the storage of 1,300,000 acre-feet of water, with 
power-plants for pumping to the lower valley. This 
dam will back the water up both Salt River and Tonto 
Creek nearly 16 miles and produce a lake over 25 
miles long and from 1 to 2 miles wide, with a capacity 
greater than that of any other artificial reservoir in the 
world. From this point the water will flow for 44 
miles in canals leading to the irrigable lands. 

_ The Yuma project, also approaching completion, will 
irrigate 90,200 acres, and cost about $3,350,000. 


Arkansas.—Arkansas ranks 26th in size and 12th 
in order of admission to Statehood. It was in- 
cluded in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. Itis bounded 
on the north by Missouri, on the south by Louisiana, on 
the east by the Mississippi River, separating the State 
from Tennessee and Mississippi; on the west by Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Length from north to south, roughly, 250 miles. 
Length from east to west, roughly, 250 miles; area 
53,335 square miles. Mean elevation, 650 feet. 

Population—Arkansas ranked 25th in population in 
1910. The growth of population since 1820 has been 
as follows: 1820, 14,000; 1830, 30,000; 1840, 97,000; 1850, 
209,000 ; 1860, 435,000; 1870, 484,000; 1880, 802,000; 1890, 
1,128,000; 1900, 1,311,564; I910, 15574,449. 

Physical Characteristics—The eastern part, 30 to 
100 miles west of the Mississippi, is generally low, and 
subject to inundations from the numerous overflowing 
bayous, lakes, and swamps of the river. 

In the northwest are broken parts of the Ozark hills 
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that continue to the west in Oklahoma, and to the 
north in Missouri, and in the northwest the Cane 
Hills. None of these elevations is above 2,800 feet. 

The Arkansas River crosses the State from northwest 
to southeast, where it enters the Mississippi on the 
border. The Arkansas is the second largest branch of 
tl. Mississippi, and drains an area of 188,000 sqtfare 
miles, much of its upper course being used for ir- 
rigation purposes. 

Geology and Mining.—The northwestern division of 
the State is the hill country, underlaid with Paleozoic 
rocks generally, and in its southernmost corner with 
Cretaceous rocks. The southeastern division is a part 
of the low, level, fertile Atlantic plain, and contains 
the less consolidated rocks of the Tertiary and Post- 
Tertiary periods. 

The oldest rocks, consisting of merchantable sand- 
stone, quartzites, and limestones of the Ordovician or 
Lower Silurian age, lie on the southern side of the 
Ozark Mountains. Where the Ordovician formations 
have their southern boundary, manganese ore is worked 
and shipped to the steel manufacturers of the East. 
In the Washita Mountains the great masses of silicious 
rock are found from which the famous Arkansas and 
Washita whetstones are made. The St. Clair Silurian 
limestone, from which pink marble ornamentation is 
derived, is found in the northern part of the State 
on the edges of the Ordovician region. Granite, sand- 
stone, limestone, and slate are quarried in Arkansas. 
Building clay is obtained. Whetstones have been quar- 
ried since 1840, and the product is the largest of 
any State. 

Plant Life—The lowlands of Arkansas are alluvial 
and very fertile. The river valleys are productive and 
covered with heavy forests. The trees are ash, black 
walnut, and hickory in the north; red elm, maple, 
tupelo, black and sweet gum trees, yellow poplar, 
American elm, white and blue ash, hornbeam, ironwood, 
Osage orange, red cedar, beech, pecan, sycamore, button- 
wood, sassafras, persimmon, locust, wild cherry, pine, 
cypress (in the eastern swamps), and cottonwood. The 
State has a forest area of 25,600,000 acres. The value 
of lumber produced in 1908 was $25,067,864. 

Agriculture—The principal crops produced in Ark- 
ansas in 1909 were: Cotton, 718,117 bales (value, $57,- 
747,510); wheat, 1,721,000 bushels; corn, 50,400,000 
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bushels; hay, 248,000 tons; tobacco, 540,000 pounds 
(value, $81,000). The State is a iarge producer of 
fruits. 


Climate and Soil—The climate is generally pleasant 
and healthful, except in the eastern swampy, malarial 
districts. The snowfall is light, and prolonged droughts 
are unknown. The mean rainfall for the State is 50.6 
inches. The mean temperature at Little Rock is 40.8° 
F. for January and 80.3° F. for July; at Fort Smith 
36.1° F. for January and 80° F. for July. 

‘In the north the soil is sandy and thin, where the 
hills are, but the bottom-lands are black and heavy and 
very productive; in the limestone region, red clay and 
loam. In the higher Arkansas Valley, from Okla- 
homa to Little Rock, the soil is composed of a dark, 
sandy loam; below Little Rock, along the river, it is 
sandy and clayey, becoming gradually black and sandy 
toward the south. The bottom-lands of the Red River 
contain a black, sandy loam or a red, sticky clay, called 
“sumbo.” Some of the southern counties are char- 
acterized by a yellow loam. 

Animal Life—The principal animals of Arkansas are 
bears, two species of deer, peccaries and wild hogs, 
rabbits or hares, squirrels, wolves, foxes, raccoons, opos- 
sums, Texas coyotes, skunks, turkeys, ducks, partridges, 
quails, prairie-hens, eagles, vulttires, hawks, owls, and 
many kinds of songbirds. Fish of many kinds abound 
in the rivers. 


California.—California holds 2d rank for size among 
the States and is 18th in order of admission to 
the Union. It is botinded on the north by Oregon, 
210 miles; on the east by Nevada, 600 miles, and Ari- 
zona, the Colorado River running between the States 
for 160 miles; on the south by Lower California, 140 
miles; on the west by the Pacific Ocean, 750 miles, 
measured in a straight line. The breadth of 200 miles 
is nearly uniform throughout the State. The total land 
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area is 155,980 square miles. The mean elevation of the 
State is 2,900 feet. 

Population—California holds 12th rank for popula- 
tion, according to the U. S. Census of 1910. The 
growth of the State’s population since the first U. S. 
Census taken there in 1850 is as follows: 1850, 92,5907; 
1860, 379,004; 1870, 560,247; 1880, 864,694; T890, 1,208,- 
130; 1900, 1,485,053; 1910, 2,377,549. 

Physical Characteristics.—Two parallel mountain sys- 
tems, the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada, extending 
northwest to southeast, with a great valley between; in 
the northeast a part of the Great Basin, and in the 
southeast a part of the Colorado Basin. ; 

The Coast Range, the longer of the two mountain 
systems, belongs to the greater range that extends north- 
west to the Olympic Motntains of Washington, includ- 


329,700; silver, 1,703,700 fine ounces, valued at $911,300; 
copper, 30,043,835 pounds, valued at $5,232,086; quick- 
silver, 16,984 flasks, valued at $684,716; lead, 515 tons, 
valued at $43,260; platinum, 706 fine ounces, valued at 
$13,414. The total mineral product of California in 
1908, including petroleum and precious stones, was 
valued at $65,137,636. The output of petroleum was 
44,854,737 barrels, valued at $23,433,502. : 

Plant Life and Forestry—The plant life of California 
is very marked, for the State presents variations of 
climate ranging from tropical to Arctic (on the highest 
mountains), and from a copious rainfall to desert arid- 
ity. 

“The trees, as in the entire western part of the coun- 
try, are mostly coniferous. All the trees are of great 
size. From Oregon, close along the wet, foggy céast, 
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ing the islands of British Columbia and southern Al- 
aska, and southwést to the Mexican boundary line. 

The Yosemite Valley—The Yosemite Valley, the 
Indian name of which means “Large Grizzly Bear,” is 
a cleft in a western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 140 
miles east of San Francisco, in Mariposa County. It 
is seven ntiles long, from one-half to nearly two miles 
broad, and is crossed by the Merced River. This valley, 
celebrated for the stiblimity and beauty of its scenery, 
has been described as a vast rogm, entered by the 
Merced River through a canyon. The floor of the room 
is carpeted with a pattern of mixed meadow and 
woodland, with the river fifty yards wide threading 
through. The Jenayale Creek joins the Merced River 
near the upper entrance. The walls of the room, in 
some places plumb, in others tilted back, are of grarfite, 
a bright, steel gray in the sunshine, frescoed here and 
there in darker purple and other tints. The top edges 
of the walls are gouged and very irregularly jagged, 
the splinters lying in great piles against the lower part 
of the walls and generally overgrown with forest vege- 
tation. Between the piles the floor varies from one to 
three-quarters of a mile wide. 

This wonderful valley, only a small part of an ex- 
tended region quite as beautiful, was made a national 
park in 1866, covering 38,Tir acres, mostly rock. 

The Colorado and Mohave Deserts—The Colorado 
Desert is another of the wonder regions of California. 
It covers most of the extreme southern counties of 
California, and extends into Arizona on the east, beyond 
which, between it and the Rockies, rises the great 
Colorado plateau with its famous canyons, quaint ab- 
origines, and remarkable prehistoric ruins. On the 
south the desert extends into Mexico. A part of it 
is below sea-level. Contrary to popular opinion of 
deserts in general, the Colorado Desert is neither de- 
void of vegetation nor uninhabited on account of in- 
sufficient supply of rain. From rock basins hot water 
bubbles up, charged with gases. There are also a great 
many varieties of plant life. Of course, sand is abun- 
dant, but there are many regions of the desert where no 
sand is found. 

The Mohave Desert is the bed of an ancient lake, 
and is very hard and smooth, and swept by strong, 
regular winds. 

Geology and Mineral Resources—The underlying 
stratum of a large part of California is of comparatively 
recent formation. In the north and west-central parts, 
Triassic and Jurassic beds; in the coastal region, Cre- 
taceous and Tertiary. The Sierras and Coast Ranges 
have strongly developed volcanic rocks, but their cen- 
tral axes are of ancient igneous and metamorphic rocks, 
belonging, perhaps, to the Archzean system. Granite 
forms the mass of this region and rises into some of 
the highest peaks. 

Gold.—Is found in over thirty counties. It was first 
obtained near the San Fernando Mission in 1841, but it 
was the Sutter’s Mills discovery, near Coloma, in 1848, 
that started the California gold fever, and caused the 
rapid settlement of many towns. Gold was obtained 
by “washing” from the river sands or by digging it 
“dry” from the rock veins. Nearly all of the mines are 
on the western slope, and in the foot-hills of the Sierras 
in a region 220 miles long by 40 wide, extending into 
Oregon. 


Between 1850 and 1859, inclusive, the average annual, 


output of California gold mines was over $55,000,000. 
The amount declined to $12,000,000 in 1892. In 1808 it 
advanced again to $15,637,900, and in 1904 to $18,633,- 
676 (901,484 ounces). Since the discovery in 1848, 
California has produced gold to the value of $1,500,000- 
000. The product in r909 was valued at $21,271,300. 
Mineral products of the State in 1908 included the 
following: Gold, 935,074 fine ounces, valued at $19,- 


south to the Bay of San Francisco (and in scattered 
groves farther south in Santa Cruz); are dense forests 
of huge redwood. East of these, in the northern Coast 
Ranges, is a mixed forest of réd fir and yellow sugar 
ines. 

a The Coast Ranges south of San Francisco Bay are 
covered with grasses and chaparral. The higher Coast 
Ranges of southern California, below 5,000 feet high, 
are also covered with chaparral, while above 5,000 feet 
are open forests of yellow pine, scattered with sugar 
and Coulter pines. The valleys of southern California 
contain a little chaparral, grasses, and many cacti and 
Spanish bayonet. 

The northern part of the valley of California is scat- 
tered with oaks, while the southern part has no timber 
at all. 

Agriculture.—The agricultural resources of California 
have attracted a large proportion of the population. 
The number of farms increased from 35,934 in 1880 to 
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sary, although in most parts the spring rains are suf- 
ficient for the early crops, and the mountain streams for 
the later ones. The chief water supply is obtained 
from surface sources. 

In 1900, 12.1 per cent of the total improved acreage 
of the State was irrigated land—1,446,000 acres, divided 
into farms, averaging only 57 acres. The cost to the 


. State per acre irrigated was $10.30, and in the southern 


counties reached a maximum of $42.57 in San Diego 
County. The Klamath project, begun in 1900, has 
added 48,356 acres and the Owens Valley project, 80,- 
ooo acres. The projects now in hand are the Yuma 
project, which affects 90,160 acres in Arizona and 
California, and the Orland project, involving a tract 
of 14,000 acres. 

Animal Life-——The characteristic mammals of the 
State are the grizzly and black bear; large and small 
wolves, and smaller fur-bearers; puma and lynx» vari- 
eties of white-tailed and black-tailed deer, and the Co- 
lumbian black-tail in the extreme north’; the big-horn 
sewellel, various picas, and golden and Douglas squirrels 
in the high Sierras; large hares in the central and 
southern plains. Along the coast are several varieties 
of seal. Of characteristic birds are the Californian 
condor; two kinds of crested quails; the road-runner; 
California woodpecker, and sea-birds, especially in the 
Farallone Islands. 

Of reptiles, two or three species of rattlesnakes, in 
the mountain bases and the south; also many varieties 
of lizards. 

Fishévies—California rivals Oregon in her fisheries, 
the annual export of salmon alone exceeding $2,000,000 
worth, of shell-fish a little under $200,000. 


Colorado.—Colorado holds 7th rank for size and is 
2sth in order of admission to Statehood. The State 
was formed in its northeastern part, north of Arkansas 
River, out of the Louisiana Purchase region, in the 
southeastern part from a Texas cession, and the whole 
of the western and southwestern half out of the 
Mexican cession. The State is bounded on the north 
by Wyoming, 200 miles, and Nebraska, 110 miles; on the 
south by New Mexico, 325 miles, and Oklahoma, 50 
miles; on the west by Utah, 280 miles; and on the 
east by Kansas, 200 miles, and Nebraska, 70 miles. It 
measures 280 miles from north to south, and 370 from 
east to west; area 103,048 square miles. 

Popwilation—Colorado is 33d in rank as rated by 
population according to the U. S. Census of 1910. The 
growth of poptlation since the first U. S. Census was 
taken there im 1860 has been as follows: 1860, 34,277; 
1870, 30/869 1880, 19433275 1800, 412,198; 1900, 530,700; 
1910, 799;024. 

Physical Characteristics—The eastern third of Colo- 
rado, stretching east from the foot of the Rockies, be- 
longs to the Great Plains. The other two-thirds are 
occupied by a part of the Rocky Mountain system, 
with parks and valleys. The principal ranges of the 
system that occur in Colorado are: (1) The Colo- 
rado Front; (2) North Colorado, or main range, 
uniting at South Park with Front and Saguache 
Ranges, and forming (3) the Sangre de Cristo Range; 
(4) the Park Range, west of the Great Parks; (5) the 
Saguache Range, the Great Divide of the Rockies. 

Rivers—From the center of the State rise many 
rivers, all navigable, which distribute themselves in 
every direction, flowing in almost equal proportion, some 
to the Atlantic, others to the Pacific Ocean. The North 
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72,542 in 1890, the total acreage from 16,593,742 acres to 
28,828,951, and the improved acreage from 10,669,608 
acres to 11,958,837 acres. The State produces great 
amounts of fruits for the eastern markets. Alfalfa is 
one of the largest crops raised. The crop of hay in 
1908 amounted to 1,105,000 tons, valued at $12,708,000. 
The cereal crops in 1909 included 1,740,000 bushels of 
corn and 11,550,000 bushels of wheat. 

Climate and Soil,—The valley lands of California have 
the most delightful climate in the world. There are two 
distinct seasons; one being wet, the only period of rain, 
from mid-November to April or May; the other dry. 

In the central valley during.the summer until the 
autumn rains begin the earth becomes dried several 
inches deep, the air dusty, vegetation is burned brown, 
and the smaller streams disappear. 

The soil varies with the surface condition of the 
State; in the elevated portions it is rich, mellow, and 
easily worked; in the lower it varies from a rich to a 
heavy clay or adobe. 

Irrigation—In the arid districts, irrigation is neces- 


Platte and South Platte unite to form the Platte River 
in Nebraska. The South Platte has its source in Colo- 
rado, 11,176 feet above the sea, and falls 6,000 feet to 
Denver, only a short distance from its source. The 
Arkansas River rises 10,176 feet above the sea in the 
west-central part of Colorado, falls rapidly 7,877 feet, 
and flows southeasterly through the Royal Gorge Can- 
yon, 3,000 feet deep, and easterly into Kansas. The Rio 
rande rises in the Saguache Range and flows through 
San Luis Park into New Mexico. z 
Geology and Mining.—The geological structure of 
Colorado is very varied. East of the Rocky Mountains, 
in the less elevated regions, Cretaceous and Tertiary 
strata are exposed in great thickness, and in nearly 
horizontal positions; and on the eastern slopes succeeded 
by older formations, including Silurian, Carboniferous, 
Jurassic, and Triassic, upturned and in places intensely 
folded. The axis of the mountain system is formed of 
Archean granites and other igneous rock more or less 
metamorphosed, with a variety of still later volcanic 
rock. On the western slope of the system Paleozoic 
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strata again appear overlaid in the extreme west by Cre- 
taceous, Jurassic, Triassic, and Tertiary beds. The 
coal seams occur in Colorado, not as in the Appalachian 
country, in Carboniferous rocks, but in the Laramie 
group of the Cretaceous system. The great upheavals, 
accompanied by volcanic activity along the Rocky Moun- 
tains, have favored the deposition of valuable ores, as 
in the gold, silver, and lead mines of Cripple Creek, or 
the slopes of Pikes Peak, of Leadville, Boulder, Ouray, 
Rosita, Silverton, Gilpin, Lake City, and Gunnison. 
These gold and silver deposits, with others of copper, 
zine, manganese, iron, etc., rank Colorado first among 
the States producing precious metals, and in the total 
mineral output second only to Pennsylvania. From the 
central part, especially in Teller and Lake Counties, 
comes nearly one-half of the total output of the 
State. 

Cripple Creek, in the mountains, 9,591 feet above the 
sea, with a population of about 10,147, is the centre of 
Colorado’s gold-mining district, and the county seat 
of Teller County. The district is full of gold-bearing 
veins, and other towns besides the central Cripple Creek 
soon arose in the neighborhood, such as Anaconda, 
Victor, Altman, Lawrence, etc. The district is about 
6 square miles in extent, and has produced mostly 
gold, increasing in value from $200,000 in 1891, to $22,- 
934,400 in 1906 for 1,109,452 fine ounces. 

The total gold product of Colorado in 1909 was 
valued at $21,954,700; the output of silver was $4,730,100, 
The State produces large quantities of lead, copper, 
iron, coal, petroleum and cement. 

Plant Life:—The native grasses of the State are rich 
and nutritious; the flowers, mostly subalpine, very 
beautiful. The Rocky Mountain flora is homogeneous 
at corresponding altitudes, and very different from that 
of the Appalachian regions, which contain scarcely 20 
per cent of the Rocky Mountain plants. The upper 
limit of their growth rising toward the international 
boundary in the south to an elevation of 9,000 feet, 
reaches 11,000 or 12,000 feet in Colorado. In the 
Front and Park Mountains, and thence south, there is 
a lower limit of tree growth determined by lack of 
humidity. The mountain slopes of Colorado are gener- 
ally covered with forests of pine, spruce, fir, ete., all, 
with the exception of two alpine junipers, unlike those 
of the Appalachian region. But they have been greatly 
wasted by the enormous consumption of timber in the 
State. These forests cover an area in Colorado of 10,- 
500,000 acres. Of spruces, the Picea engelmannt is the 
most common. There are six species of oak, but all 
rather small and scrubby, like most of the Rocky Moun- 
tain deciduous trees. The rivers of Colorado are 
lined with cottonwood, balsam, poplar, and willows. On 
the level plateau is found the sage-brush, such as 
Artemisia, Atriplex, Eurotina, and Bigelovia. 

Agriculture—The chief crops produced in Colorado 
in 1909 and their farm values were: Corn, 3,267,000 
bushels, $2,287,000; wheat, 10,758,000 bushels, $10,005,- 
000; oats, 7,448,000 bushels, $3,947,000; potatoes, 10,400,- 
000 bushels, $5,928,000; hay, 1,700,000 tons, $17,000,000. 

The live stock on the farms, January Ist, 1910, in- 
cluded the following: Horses, 280,000; mules, 12,000; 
cattle, 1,586,000; sheep, 1,729,000; hogs, 248,000. The 
wool clip in 1909 was 9,800,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—Colorado had 1,606 manufacturing 
establishments in 1905, with $107,663,500 capital; 21,813 
persons were employed, receiving $15,100,000 in wages}; 
the materials used cost $63,114,307 and the output was 
valued at $100,143,999. 


Connecticut.—Connecticut, one of the original thir- 
teen States of the Union, is bounded on the north by 
Massachusetts, 86 miles; east by Rhode Island, 50 miles; 
south by Long Island Sound, a coast line of 100 miles; 
west by New York, about 60 miles. 

In size Connecticut holds 45th rank, with a total area 
of 4,965 square miles, of which 145 square miles are 
water. Mean elevation, 500 feet. 

Population—Connecticut ranks 32d by population as 
shown by the U. S. Census of 1910. The growth of 
population in Connecticut since the first U. S. Cen- 
sus in 1790 is shown as follows: 1790, 237,946; 1800, 
251,002; 1810, 261,942; 1820, 275,248; 1830, 297,675; 1840, 
309,978; 1850, 370,792; 1860, 460,147; 1870, 537,454; 1880, 
622,700 ; 1890, 746,258; 1900, 908,420; I9I0, 1,114,756. 

Physical Characteristics—The Green Mountains, in 
the north of the Appalachian system, stretch from Ver- 
mont south into Massachusetts, where they become the 
Berkshire Hills, and continue in the same direction, 
entering the northwestern corner of Connecticut at a 
considerable height, but becoming low hills as they 
approach Long Island Sound. In this hilly part of the 
western section of the State the streams flow generally 
in narrow valleys, but immediately east of this is the 
broad valley of the Connecticut River, with an elevation 
of less than too feet at the northern boundary of the 
State and less than 500 feet over a section 25 miles in 
breadth. 

From Middletown this great depression continues 
southwesterly to the coast at New Haven, while the 
river flows southeasterly through the eastern hilly 
country to its mouth at Saybrook. The hills in this 
eastern part of the State reach in the northeast 1,000 
feet or over, diminishing in height south. 

The coast of the State is broken into a succession of 
rocky points and gravel or sandy beaches. Numerous 
small islands skirt the shores. 

Geology.—Connecticut, it is believed, anciently formed 
part of the southérn slope of a great mountain mass 
whose summits are indicated, perhaps, by the present 
White, Green, and Adirondack Mountains, this region 
having been reduced by the erosion of streams and 
glacial action. Geologically speaking, a comparatively 
recent tilting of the land depressed the coast and ele- 
vated the interior, renewing the cutting force of the 
streams still slowly eroding the valleys. The Connecti- 
cut Valley is of softer rock, and in consequence was 
more quickly eroded than the highlands. In recent geo- 
logic times the State was also much eroded by the 
Laurentian glacier, digging out the basins of numerous 
small lakes and ponds, modifying the river courses, 
and producing the rapids and falls for which the State 
is noted. 


Mineral Resources and Mining.—The iron workings 
of Connecticut are the oldest in the United States, the 
Salisbury mines having been opened in 1732. Out- 
crops of granite on Long Island Sound yield a great 
quantity of building stone. Tungsten ore is mined near 
Longhill in Trumbull County. Other mineral products 
are sandstone, limestone, feldspar and clay suitable 
for bricks and pottery. 

Plant Life—There is considerable timber in Con- 
necticut, including hickory, oak (white, red, and yellow), 
chestnut, butternut, tulip-tree, beech, birch, hop-horn- 
beam, four maples, ash, elm, wild cherry, sassafras, 
shrubs, and small trees. 

Agriculture—Except along the river valleys, there 
is little incentive to agriculture in Connecticut. The 
most profitable crop is tobacco, the cultivation of which 
began in 1640, and has been confined to the valleys of 
the Housatonic and Connecticut Rivers. The quality 
is superior and mild, and is used chiefly for wrappers 
for Havana cigars. The acreage in 1890 was 6,331; in 
1899, 10,120, only 2 per cent of the acreage for all crops, 
yet returning 13.9 per cent of the gross income, the 
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acreage value of Connecticut tobacco for the year 
being $303 per acre, greater than that of any other 
tobacco State. In 1909 the total acreage was 13,400 
acres, which produced 22,110,000 pounds, valued at 
$3,048,150. Of other crops Connecticut produced in 
1909 corn to the amount of 2,460,000 bushels, valued at 
$1,845,000; 4,320,000 bushels of potatoes, valued at 
$3,586,000; and 564,000 tons of hay, valued at $10,- 
855,000. 

Vhe soil of the Connecticut Valley is rich and 
alluvial, and in the hill country, though comparatively 
barren, produces fruit, grass, and pasture. The north- 
ern part of the valley as far south as Middletown is 
rich, deep, loamy, with clay subsoil. Along the coast 
and the southern part of the State the soil is sandy. 
In the southwest the soil is dark, argillaceous; in the 
northeast, light gray and loamy. 

Fisheries—In the value of its fisheries, Connecticut 
ranks third among the New England States. The in- 
dustry is confined almost entirely to oysters, with an 
average value of output of $1,250,000, and lobsters, 
average value $83,700. The total product of the fish- 
eries in 1908 was $2,981,721. 


Delaware.—Delaware is one of the thirteen original 
States and in area is the smallest with the exception of 
Rhode Island. It is bounded on the north by Penn- 
sylvania, about 25 miles; on the south by Maryland, 
about 35 miles; on the west by Maryland, 85 miles; on 
the east by Delaware Bay and River, separating the 
State from New Jersey, and by the Atlantic Ocean, a 
shore line of about 430 miles. 

Length from north to south, about 96 miles. Width 
from east to west, average about 30 miles. Area, 
2,370 square miles, of which 4o5 square miles are 
water. Mean elevation, 60 feet. 

Population. —Rated by population, as shown by the 

. §. Census of ro10, Delaware ranks 48th among 
the States and Territories. The growth of population 
since the first U. S. Census in 1790, was as follows: 
1790, 59,096; 1800, 64.273; 1810, 72,674;_1820, 72,749; 
1830, 76,748; 1840, 78,085; 1850, 91,532; 1860, 112,216; 
1870, 125,015; 1880, 146,608; 1890, 168,493; 1900, 184,- 
735; IQI0, 202,322. 

Physical Characteristics —Delaware presents generally 
a monotonous level throughout. In the extreme north 
the surface is rolling, with the highest point only 280 
feet above sea-level. In the central and southern por- 
tion is a sandy ridge, nowhere over 70 feet high, form- 
ing the backbone of the peninsula. 

The streams are many and all of them small. 
None of the rivers is navigable for large vessels ex- 
cept the Delaware. 

Geology.—The whole State, falling as it does within 
the Atlantic coastal region, is underlain by recent geo- 
logical strata. In the northern part of Newcastle 
County these strata belong to the Cretaceous group; 
in the southern the Tertiary and Post-Tertiary or Qua- 
ternary. In the vicinity of Wilmington are found 
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kaolin and a porcelain clay. Clays suitable for the 
making of brick and terra-cotta, also some granite, are 
quarried, and a little feldspar. Glass-sands, marls in 
the greensand region, and bog-iron ore in the swamps 
form extensive deposits, : 

Plant Life—In the swamps are large forests of cy- 
press and other evergreen trees, and some tropical 
shrubs, also bog-oak, hackmatack, etc. The other parts 
of the State are almost entirely under cultivation. 
For eight or ten miles inland from Delaware Bay the 
soil is generally a rich, clayey loam, west of which 
it is sandy and requires fertilization. 

Agriculture—The leading industry of the State is 
agriculture, farms constituting 85 per cent of the 
total land area of 1,066,228 acres, of which 754,010 acres 
are improved. The most productive farms are in the 
north and the least productive in the south. The size 
of the average farm in 1850 was 158 acres. 1900, 27 
per cent of the farms were between 50 and 75 acres 
in size, 30 per cent between 100 and 175 acres. The 
production of the chief crops in 1909 was as follows: 
Corn, 6,200,000 bushels, valued at $3,596,000; wheat, 
1,652,000 bushels, valued at $1,718,000; oats, 102,000 
bushels, valued at $49,000; rye, 14,000 bushels, valued 
at $10,000; buckwheat, 40,000 bushels, valued at $24,- 
000; potatoes, 864,000 bushels, valued at $622,000; hay, 
109,000 tons, valued at $1,635,000. Delaware produces 
also large crops of apples, peaches and tomatoes. 

Fisheries —The fisheries of the State are increasing 
in importance, oyster, shad, and sturgeon holding the 
chief interest. The value of the fisheries product in 
1908 was $541,204. 

Manufactures.—Delaware has large manufacturing 
interests and the U. S. Census of 1910 shows an annual 
value of $52,871,041, a gain of more than 28 per cent. 
over 1904, when the value was $41,160,276. 


Florida—Florida, the southernmost of the States, 
ranks 22d in area and 14th in order of admission to 
the Union. The State is bounded on the north by 
Alabama and Georgia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Strait of Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and on the west by the Gulf of Mexico and 
Alabama. 

The greatest length from north to south is about 
450 miles, and the extreme width of the northern 
or continental portion is nearly 400 miles. The penin- 
sular extension has a length of 375 miles, with an 
average width of 95 miles. The total area is 58,666 
square miles, of which 3,805 square miles are occupied 
by lakes and rivers. 

Population.—In population Florida holds 34th rank 
among the States and Territories, according to the 
United States Census of to10. The population has 
grown since the first Federal enumeration in 1830, as 
follows: 1830, 34,730; 1840, 54,477; 1850, 87,445; 1860, 
140,424; 1870, 187,748; 1880, 269,493; 1800, 391,422; 1900, 
528,542; 1905 (State Census), 612,541 ; IQI0, 751,139. 

Physical Characteristics—The country is extremely 
flat, particularly in the coast region. The highest part 
is the central ridge, which sometimes rises to a height 
of 300 feet above sea-level, but the slope is so gradual 
as to be almost imperceptible. In western Florida the 
country is decidedly hilly except along the coast, and is 
very heavily wooded. The southern portion of the pen- 
insula has been formed by successive dikes of coral. 
In the upper part of this is Lake Okeechobee, and 
further south the Everglades. The Everglades are a 
great marsh 140 miles long and 50 miles wide. The 
region is gradually being drained by the processes of 
nature. 

Almost the entire shore of the mainland is separated 
from the ocean by sand-bars which are covered with 
vegetation. Elsewhere the underlying coralline or lime- 
stone rocks crop up, forming a natural sea wall. 

The Keys (Spanish Cayo, an island) are the coral 
islands which stretch in a southwesterly direction from 
the extremity of the peninsula. They mark the north- 
ern border of the Gulf Stream. These islands are no- 
where more than 8 or 10 feet above sea-level. 

Geology and Mineral Resources—The Tertiary and 
Post-Tertiary periods are Floridian geological forma- 
tions. The construction is largely of limestone and 
everlying loose sands. These formations mostly have 
shell-rock and coral reef borderings. The largest coral 
reef structures are located in the Everglades region. 
Limestone of the Eocene and later geologic ages forms 
the substrata. 

The mineral products of Florida consist of rock and 
earths. There are no metallic products in the State. 
Phosphate rock is mined for fertilizers. There are 
several varieties of this rock, including hard and soft 
rock, land and river pebble, and vertebrate remains. 
The rock product aggregates annually, on an average, 
about 7,000,000 tons, about two-thirds being exported to 
Europe. Florida also produces fuller’s earth. Nearly 
the whole product of the United States comes from the 
Florida producers. A shell conglomerate product, Co- 
quina, is utilized considerably for building purposes. 
The State also produces a clay that is well adapted for 
pottery and brick-making. 

Plant Life—The pine forests are the principal fea- 
ture of the flora of the State. They occupy the sandy 
soil of the north, and gradually become thinner south- 
ward in the peninsula, where the pines become mixed 
with palmettos, especially where the soil becomes moist. 
Where the character of the soil is favorable, trees and 
smaller plants grow with great luxuriance. Magnolia, 
live oak, persimmon, passion-flower hibiscus, and wis- 
taria are among the common species. 

Agriculture—In 1900 the area of farm land was 4,- 
363,800 acres, or 12.6 per cent of the total land area of 
the State; of this 34.6 per cent was improved. With the 
increase in the amount of farm land there has come a 
remarkable decrease in the average size of the farms; 
the average in 1900 was 106.9 acres, being less than one- 
fourth that of 1860. About a third of the farms are 
operated by colored farmers, whose farms are on the 
average much smaller than those of the white farmers. 
On the eastern coast great quantities of pineapples are 
grown. Orange culture is a most important industry 
in the central and western coast districts. Some ir- 
rigation is practised in connection with garden-farming. 
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There are excellent pasture lands in the interior, and 
the number of cattle is increasing. The principal crops 
produced in 1909 were: Cotton, 57,000 bales; rice, 25,000 
bushels; tobacco, 3,195,000 pounds, valued at $1,086,300, 
Peanuts are an important crop; its value has been 
as high as $900,000 a year. The sweet potato crop is 
of about equal value. 

Animal Life-—The deer, bear, panther, wildcat, rac- 
coon, opossum, squirre!, otter, fox, wolf, and other 
animals abound in the less thickly populated parts of 
the State, and there is a great variety of birds. The 
manatee or sea-cow, Once common, is now becoming 
very rare in the more frequented districts. Crocodiles 
exist in the extreme south, and the alligator in all lakes, 
streams, and swamps, though it is being exterminated, 
owing to the demand for its skin. The fishing industry 
yielded in 1908 an aggregate return of $3,388,690. 

Archeology.—The accounts of the early French ex- 
plorers point to a high degree of cultivation, and there 
are many relics which bear out this view. There are 
mounds and cultivated fields which show that the early 
inhabitants had some ideas as to engineering and agri- 
culture, and there are one or two large works which 
are apparently canals. Evidences of early European 
culture may be seen at St. Augustine and elsewhere. 


of Columbus there is a large area representing the 
Cretaceous period. In the angular section, forming the 
extreme northwest, is located a Silurian tract, crossed 
by narrow belts of the Devonian age, these latter 
forming a partial bed for Carboniferous strata. | 

Mineral and Metal Resources—The following min- 
erals are found in Georgia: Aluminum or bauxite, 
amethyst, asbestos, barite, clays, coral, copper, corun- 
dum, diamonds, gneiss, gold, granite, graphite, hydraulic 
cement rock, iron ore, limestone, manganese, marble, 
mica, moonstone, ochre, pyrites, roofing slate, rubies, 
sandstone, sapphires, schist, and talc. 

The output of gold in Georgia in 1909 was valued 
at $44,300; the production of coal was 236,448 tons in 
1908. The marble and granite quarries are even more 
productive. The State supplies nearly all of the ochre 
mined, also much mica, pyrite, and bauxite. The coke 
industry is important, nearly one-third of the coal prod- 
uct being used for coke-making. The iron-ore industry 
of Georgia is also a considerable factor in the national 
ore supply. 

Agriculture —Agriculture is the leading industry of 
the State. Of the total area, about 70 per cent is in 
farms, of which 37 per cent are operated by negroes, 
and 86 per cent of negro farms are rented. In the 
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In the immediate neighborhood of this imposing fall, which is 190 feet in height, are numerous 
irrigation works now in full operation 


Perhaps the most noteworthy antiquities consist of the 
enormous shell mounds that exist all along the coast. 
These are of great magnitude, and are evidently the 
accumulations of the oyster-shells thrown here in vast 
quantities by the Indians, who made shell-fish a princi- 
pal article of diet. Besides these there are burial and 
domiciliary mounds, in which stone implements have 
been found. 


Georgia.—Georgia is one of the original thirteen 
States and in area holds 20th rank. The State is 
bounded on the north by North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, on the east by South Carolina and the Atlantic, 
on the west by Florida and Alabama, and on the south 
by Florida. Its extreme length from north to south is 
320 miles; extreme breadth from east to west 254 
miles; area, 59,205 square miles. 

Population.—Georgia ranks Iotn in population among 
the States and Territories according to the U. S. 
Census of 1910. The growth of population since 
the first U. S. Census in 1790 has been as fol- 
lows: 1790, 82,548; 1800, 162,686; 1810, 252,433; 1820, 
340,089; 1830, 516,823; 1840, 691.392; 1850, 906,185 ; 1860, 
1,057,286; 1870, 1,184,109; 1880, 1,542,180; 1890, 1,837,- 
353 1900, 2,216,331 ; 1910, 2,609,12I. 

Physical Characteristics—The State is divided be- 
tween the Appalachian and the coastal plain regions, 
and consequently part of it consists of highlands and 
part of lowlands. The Blue Ridge Mountains, which 
are a branch of the Appalachian Range, terminate in 
the northern part of the State, where it has an eleya- 
tion of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. An area of about 
6,000 square miles in northern Georgia has an elevation 
of 1,000 feet or more. To the south of the Appa- 
lachian foot-hills there is a broad area of uplift, the 
Piedmont Plateau, sloping toward the Atlantic and 
terminating near the middle of the State in the coastal 
plain. A line drawn through Augusta, Macon, and 
Columbus will mark the limit of the coastal plain. The 
rivers fall here considerably, and it is to this fact that 
the prosperity of these three towns is largely due. 
Around the coast is a belt of about 20 miles of low 
swampy country. 

Geology of Georgia—A great Tertiary tract of the 
Eocene period occurs in Georgia. Its limit line in the 
northwest runs from Eufaula, Alabama, to Augusta, 
Georgia. This tract occupies nearly the whole south- 
eastern section of the State. On the coasts examples 
are in evidence of the Pleistocene pefiod, with much 
alluvia. Azoic rocks prevail in the northwest. East 


southern part of the State there is much swampy land 
that is waste, and there is also much waste land in the 
mountains of the north. Between these sections lies 
the cotton belt. Georgia ranks second among the 
States in the production of cotton. In the northern 
part of the State the cultivation of cereals is im- 
portant. Georgia ranks second among the States in 
the production of peanuts, of which the southern 
counties are the largest producers. In recent years 
fruit and vegetable growing has increased rapidly. The 
sweet potato is the most important vegetable. The 
State ranks first in the production of watermelons. 

The chief crops produced in 1909 were: Cotton, 
1,800,000 bales; corn, 61,160,000 bushels, valued at 
$52,508,000; wheat, 2,450,000 bushels, valued at $3,552,- 
000; oats, 6,650,000 bushels, valued at $4,722,000; rye, 
126,000 bushels, valued at $189,000; hay, 117,000 tons, 
valued at $1,849,000. 

Forests—The forests are very important, especially 
in the south. There is an area of 16,000 sqttaze miles, 
chiefly in the southern part of the State, which is coy- 
ered with forests of the long-leaf pine, while in the 
central and northern portions of the State are immense 
forests of hardwoods, oak, hickory, maple, and other 
varieties. Enormous quantities of turpentine and rosin 
are obtained from the pine trees of the south. The 
yellow pine furnishes a large proportion of the wealth 
of the State. 

Manufactures—A number of conditions favor the 
development of manufacturing interests. The great 
annual output of raw material is a most important 
factor, as are also the wide distribution of water- 
power and the cheapness of labor. The value of the 
cotton products has increased steadily. Great progress 
has been made in the manufacture of hosiery and knit 
goods and of cotton-seed oil and cake. The State 
exceeds all others in the manufacture of cotton gins. 
The increase in wheat growing has given a new im- 
petus to the wheat-milling industry. 

Animal Life—The raccoon, opossum, rabbit, and 
squirrel abound everywhere. Alligators and venomous 
serpents are found in the extreme south. 

The fisheries of the State are of some importance, 
especially the oyster and shad fisheries. 


Hawaii—The Territory of Hawaii consists of what 
formerly were known as the Santlwich Tslatids. They 
are in the Pacific Ocean between Iatififdes 18° 54’ and 
sauenc. Nes and between longitudes 154° 50’ and 
160° 20’ W. The chain Consists of eight inhabited and 
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several small uninhabited islands, extending in a line 
about 4oo miles long from southeast to northwest, 
The inhabited islands with their areas are, beginning 
at the southeast: Hawaii, 4,210 square miles; Maui, 
580 square miles; Kahoolawee, 69 square miles; 
Molokai, 207 square miles; Lanai, 139 square miles; 
Oahu, 600 square miles; Kauai, 547 square miles; and 
Niihau, 97 square miles. The total area is 6,449 square 
miles, 

Population—The first United States enumeration of 
the population, made in 1890, bead it at 89,990. The 
censtts of 1900 showed a population of 154,001 and ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, the figures had advanced 
to 191,909. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the islands 
is exceedingly mountainous and of volcanic origin, 
with numerous active and quiescent volcanoes. The 
most prominent physical features of the group are the 
mountain peaks of Mauna Kea, 13,805 feet, and Mauna 
Loa, 13,675 feet high. Kilauea, on the Mauna Loa 
Mountain in Hawaii, is one of the largest active 
volcanoes in the world, with an oval-shaped crater 
9 miles in circumference and 4,400 feet above sea- 
level. On the island of Maui is the dormant crater 
of Mt. Haleakalo, from 25 to 30 miles in circumference 
and 3,000 feet deep, standing 10,000 feet above sea- 
level. 

Geology and Mining Resources—Hawaii, although of 
volcanic origin, exhibits frequent coral formations. 
Limestone ledges, the result of great upheavals, form 
a conspicuous feature. The rock structures are of 
basalt, coral, lava, and sandstone. The minerals found 
in Hawaii are hematite, pyrite, sal ammoniac, salt, 
and sulphur. 

Soil and Productions—Though the islands are en- 
tirely within the Tropics, the climate is mild, tempered 
by the northeast Trade winds, blowing nine months of 
the year. The rainfall in the mountain region is quite 
abundant, but on the coast slopes rain seldom falls. 
The soil is very fertile, being formed by the disintegra- 
tion of the volcanic rocks and decay of vegetable 
matter. 

The sugar-cane is the most important product of the 
islands, and any cause that lowers the price of sugar 
injuriously affects the general prosperity. The amount 
of cane sugar produced in the year I909-10 was 490,- 
ooo long tons. 

Plant Life—The flora of Hawaii includes Asiatic, 
Australian, and American varieties. There are about 
130 species of ferns and goo species of flowering plants, 
of which 600 are peculiar to the islands. Forests still 
cover large areas, especially in the uplands, but they 
have greatly decreased. 

Animal Life-—There are very few indigenous mam- 
mals in Hawaii, and no reptiles except a single species 
of lizard. The birds, however, are interesting and 
characteristic, and the land mollusks have also reached 
a remarkable development. 


Idaho.—Idaho ranks 11th in size among the States 
and stands 30th in the order of admission to State- 
hood, Idaho is bounded on the north by British 
Columbia, on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on 
the south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. The extreme length from 
north to south along the western boundary is 485 
miles. The width varies from about 50 miles in the 
north to nearly 300 miles in the south. Its area is 
84,313 square miles, including 534 square miles cov- 
ered by lakes. 

Population.—According to the U. S. Census of 1910 
Idaho ranks 46th among the States and Territories. 
Since the taking of the first U. S. Census there in 
1870 the growth of population has been as follows: 
1870, 14,909; 1880, 32;610; 1890, 84,385; 1900, 161,772; 
IQIO, 3253594 

Physical Characteristits——The surface of Idaho is 
elevated and mostly mountainous. It lies between the 
main axis of the Rocky Mountains on the east and 
the Cascades on the west, and embraces a portion of 
the Great Basin, a plateau lying 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
above sea;level. The principal mountain ranges, the 
Salmon River and Bitter Root, attain their maximum 
development near the eastern border, but they send 
out spurs which extend nearly across the whole width 
of the State. Northward from the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains the system of elevations is continued by the 
Coeur d’Alene and Cabinet ranges to the Canadian 
frontier. In the extreme southeast are the Bear, Black- 
foot, and Snake River ranges, offshoots of the main 
Rocky Mountain system in Wyoming. The State has 
two drainage systems—the first one, by far the greater, 
is that of the Snake River, whith runs into the Pacific, 
and the other, that of the Bear River, which runs into 
Great Salt Lake. The north of the State is drained by 
a branch of the Columbia River. 

Geology and Mineral Resources—tThe geological de- 
posits represented in this State embrace all periods 
between the Silurian and Pliocene, with attending lay- 
ers of metamorphic rock. Immense plateaus of lava, 
Tertiary period, appear in the Snake River region. 
Numerous huge geological examples of the Tertiary 
and Post-Tertiary periods are seen in other portions of 
the State. 

The minerals found in Idaho are coal, copper, gold, 
iron, lead, limestone, mica, pumice, salt, sandstone, 
silver, and zinc. The coal product in 1908 was 8,500,- 
315 tons. The product of copper is large. Gold is 
found in all sections, both in quartz and gravels, the 
most productive area of the latter kind being the beds 
of the Boise, Salmon, and Snake Rivers. Qvwartz is 
worked successfully in the Thunder Mountain region. 
The goli output in 1909 was $1,380/00. Silwer was 
produced to the amount of $4,730,100. Fdaho produces 
about one-third of all the lead produced in the United 
States. 

Irrigation—A very large part of this State is arid 
and useless for agticultural purposes. Irrigation is 
practised where possible. Tjhe soil is very fertile when 
sufficiently watered and yiélds abundant crops. In- 
tensive farming is fhe rule, as is usual with irrigated 
lafids. Trrigation efitétprises iri Idaho Soon got beyond 
individual effort and then bey6rid the Cooperative effort 
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of organizations, finally being taken up by the Federal 
Government, This, with previous efforts, has made 
many thousands of acres of arid land available for 
the farmer. The irrigation projects in hand in r9ro 
were the Minidoka project, which is designed to irri- 
gate 84,200 acres, and the Payette-Boise project, which 
covers 372,000 acres. 

The preceding period of irrigation in the State re- 
quired substantial dams across the streams or expen- 
sive head gates and great canals,-usually covering a 
large acreage of land, and irrigation began to attract 
capital as an investment, the interest or profit accruing 
to the investors in the shape of rent at an agreed price 
per acre, and a number of such canals were constructed. 
The period beginning with the passage of the Reclama- 
tion Act introduced the sale of the water in perpetuity 
to the settlers, and this mode of disposal seems to be 
more popular with both the owners of the canals and 
the settlers, as many of the renting companies are now 
selling perpetual rights. 

Agriculture and Stock Raising—The principal crops 
grown in the north are all the cereals, Indian corn, 
potatoes, vegetables, fruits, and timothy. In the south 
the same crops grow, and also alfalfa. The principal 
crops in 1909 were: Corn, 184,000 bushels, valued at 
$138,000; winter wheat, 9,135,000 bushels, valued at 
$7,047,000; spring wheat, 5,330,000 bushels, valued at 
$4,637,000 ; oats, 7,788,000 bushels, valued at $3,894,000; 
hay, 1,359,000 tons, valued at $12,367,000. 

Stock raising is a large factor in the agricultural 
pursuits of the State. Cattle, horses and hogs prevail 
in the northern section, and sheep in the south. The 
number of live stock on the farms on January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Cattle, 421,000; horses, 163,000; 
sheep, 4,248,000; hogs, 143,000. The product of wool in 
1909 was 21,000,000 pounds. 

Forestry—There are in the State 7,040,000 acres of 
timber land. Almost the whole of the forest area is 
in the northern part of the State, where the valleys are 
covered with an exceedingly dense growth. The prin- 
cipal reserves are the Bitter Root and Payette Forest 
Reserves. 

Manufactures—The lumber industry is increasing 
rapidly both in the number of establishments and out- 
put. New mills are being erected, old ones overhauled 
and expanded in power. Steam is almost universal as 
a power, the offal furnishing fuel to generate the 
steam. The output of these mills is marketed in Ne- 
braska and eastward to Chicago, some going even to 
New York City. The product of lumber in 1908 was 
518,625,000 feet, valued at $7,512,062. The flour mills 
are gaining ground rapidly. The baking and brewing 
industries have also been advancing. 


Illinois —Illinois ranks 23d among the States, for 
area, and 8th in the order of admission to the Union. 
The State is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on 
the northeast by Lake Michigan, on the east by 
Indiana, on the south by the Ohio River, separating it 
from Kentucky, and on the west by the Mississippi, 
flowing between it and Missouri and Towa. Its greatest 
length is 385 miles, and greatest breadth 218 miles. 
The area is 56,665 square miles, of which 663 square 
miles are water. In 1900 the population numbered 
4,821,550. 

Popilation—According to the U. S. Census of I910 
Illinois ranks 3rd among the States and Territories; in 
population. The growth of population since the first 
U. S. Census in 1810 was as follows: 1810, 12,282; 
1820, 55,211; 1830, 157,445; 1840, 476,183; 1850, 851,- 
470; 1860, 1,711,951; 1870, 2,530,891; 1880, 3,077,871; 
1890, 3,826,351; 1900, 4,821,550; I910, 5,638,591, or 16.9 
per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State 
is generally flat, rising in an inclined plane from a 
depression of 300 feet near Cairo, to an elevation of 
820 feet in Jo Daviess County. A spur of the Ozark 
Mountains crosses the southern part of the State. The 
principal physical features of the State are the great 
ptairies, or natural meadows, from which Tinois de- 
rives its popular name, the “Prairie State.” The river 
system of Illinois is the most extensive in the Union. 
The Mississippi forms its entire western boundary, and 
its great eastern tributary, the Ohio, with its affluents, 
the Illinois, Wabash, Kankakee, Des Plaines, Kaskaskia, 
Mackinaw, Sangamon, Vermilion, and their numerous 
tributaries, forms a water system of over 280 streams. 
The Illinois River broadens out into an extensive basin, 
known as Lake Peoria in the central part of the State. 
This, with Lake Pishtaka in the extreme northeast, 
comprises the lake system of Illinois. 6 

Soil and Forests—The soil is generally black, light, 
rich, and warm, and free from stones and pebbles, 
though in places it is mixed with a silicious sand. It 
is exceedingly fertile. In some places the loam has a 
depth of 25 feet. The prairie lands consist of the 
original diluvial sediment, overlaid with decomposed 
vegetable matter. 

The most abundant forest trees are the oak, black 
walnut, ash, hickory, sugar maple, locust, elm, linden, 
tulip, buckeye, poplar, beech, yellow pine, cypress, 
cedar, pecan, sycamore, cottonwood, and black birch. 

Since most of the State is prairie, the forestry work 
has been largely confined to the planting of wind-breaks 
and small tracts for posts. This work was encouraged 
by a tree-culture law. There is also a law dividing 
the State into forest districts, giving each the power 
to organize its own forestry service. : ; 

Geology—The Tertiary and Post-Tertiary periods 
are conspicuously evidenced in the extreme south of 
Illinois. The largest part of the State area is of the 
Paleozoic, or Silurian-Carboniferous age. About two- 
thirds of the total area is a productive bituminous coal- 
field, deeply overlaid by drift. 

Agriculture—Illinois is one of the foremost States 
in agriculture. The fertility of its soil makes it es- 
pecially adaptable for the raising of cereals, farm and 


garden vegetables, and fruit. Among its chief products. 


are raspberries, strawberries, cherries, plums, peaches, 
grapes, apples, potatoes, tobacco, maple-sugar, hops, 
flaxseed, and broom-corn. The chief cereal crops are 
corn, wheat, and oats. The principal products in 1909 
were: Corn, 369,770,000 bushels, valued at $192,280,000 ; 


wheat, 31,494,000 bushels, valued at $32,754,000; oats, 
159,064,000 bushels, valued at $60,444,000; potatoes, 14,- 

24,000 bushels, valued at $0,104,000; hay, 4,135,000 
tons, valued at $40,936,000, Tobacco grown on 1,500 
acres yielded 1,125,000 pounds, valued at $123,750. 

Illinois has an active live stock industry. The num- 
ber of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 1910, was 
as follows: Horses, 1,655,000; cattle, 3,206,000; sheep, 
817,000; hogs, 3,772,000. The wool clip in 1909 was 
4,725,000 pounds, 

Fisheries —Fish abound in the streams in Illinois, 
German carp and buffalo fish being the most important 
species. The fishing resources are protected by the 
State. The product in 1908 was valued at $1,413,242. 

Manufactures.—Illinois is the most important manu- 
facturing State west of the Alleghany Mountains. 
Seventy per cent of the total manufactured product of 
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coals prevail, the latter kind being largely used for 
blast-furnace purposes. The total output of coal in 
Indiana in 1908 was 12,314,890 short tons. Other 
minéral products included: cement, 212,901 barrels; 
clay, in brick and pottery, to the value of $6,740,167; 
limestone, $3,643,261; petroleum, 3,283,629 barrels. 

Agriculture and Stock-Raising—The State is largely 
agricultural, about 94 per cent of its total area being 
farms. The chief crops in 1909 were: corn, 196,520,000 
bushels, valued at $98,260,000; wheat, 33,124,000 bushels, 
valued at $36,436,000; oats, 55,510,000 bushels, valued 
at $21,649,000; potatoes, 9,025,000 bushels, valued at 
$4,693,000; hay, 3,080,000 tons, valued at $32,340,000; 
tobacco, 19,000,000 pounds. 

Stock-raising is an important industry in the State. 
Horses, cattle, and swine are all raised in great numbers. 
Sheep-raising is largely confined to the northeastern 


A BEND IN THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL 


This is a navigable cana] built to connect Lake Michigan with the Mississippi River. 
The total distance traversed is 150 miles 


the State is accredited to Chicago. It is by far the 
most important slaughtering and meat-packing centre. 
The manufactures of soap and candles, and the prod- 
ucts of tanning, currying, and finishing leather are also 
important. Only two States exceed Illinois in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, and the manufactures 
of foundry and machine-shop products are even greater 
in value. The value of agricultural implements is more 
than three times that of any other State. Railroad 
supplies, bicycles, planing-mill products, liquor, flouring 
and grist mill products, glucose, cheese, butter, and con- 
densed milk are also manufactured in great quantity. 

Mineral Resources—The minerals found in Illinois 
are cement-stone or rock, clay, coal, lead, limestone, 
mineral waters, and zinc. The output of cement in 
Illinois was 188,859 barrels in 1908 In value of clay 
output, the State stands fourth in the list of clay- 
producing States, with an output valued at $13,220,480 
in 1908. There is a coal area of nearly 43,000 square 
miles, the State ranking first among coal-producing 
States in point of area. The yield in 1908 was 47,- 
650,690 tons. The limestone industry is a prominent 
and valuable feature of IlHnois’s development and 
progress, the value of the output being $3,122,552 in 
1908. There is some lead and zinc in the State. 


indiana.—Indiana, called the “Hoosier State,” is 36th 
among the States, rated by area, and 6th in the order 
of admission to the Union. One of the north central 
States. It is bounded on the north by Lake Michigan 
and the State of Michigan, on the east by Ohio, on 
the south by the Ohio River, separating it from Ken- 
tucky, and on the west by Illinois. The extreme length 
is 227 miles; greatest breadth, 145 miles; area, 36,354 
square miles, of which 469 square miles are water. 

Population.—Indiana, rated by population as shown 
by the. U. S. Census of 1910, ranks gth among the 
States and Territories. The first Federal enumeration, 
made in 1800, gave Indiana a population of 5,641, and 
the growth since then has been as follows: 1810, 24,520; 
1820, 147,178; 1830, 343,031; 1840, 685,866; 1850, g88,- 
416; 1860, 1,350,428; 1870, 1,680,637; 1880, 1,978,301; 
1890, 2,192,404; 1900, 2,516,462; 1910, 2,700,876, or 7.3 
per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State is 
generally level and undulating, ranging from 300 to 1,250 
feet in altitude. The hills of the Ohio and Wabash 
River valleys enclose richly wooded bottom lands. The 
western portion of the State is mostly prairie lands, 
interspersed with lakes, woodlands, and swamps. The 
rivers are mostly affluents of the Ohio. 

The soil varies from a deep black sand to clay loam, 
and is generally fertile, excepting along the lake front. 
The river valleys of the Wabash and Whitewater are 
particularly fertile. The climate is changeable and 
marked by extremes. Nearly one-eighth of the area 
is open prairie, and well adapted to agriculture. The 
trees include the white, red, black, and blue oak, ash, 
beech, hickory, sycamore, elm, tulip, black walnut, red 
and sugar maple, tamarack, sumac, dogwood, and wild 

lum. ’ 

Geology and Mineralogy—Much of Indiana is over- 
laid by glacial drift. The Silurian system prevails in 
the central area, northwest, and east. Devonian in the 
east, and Carboniferous strata in the west, overlays 


that system. Several remarkably large cavernous 
structures exist in the limestone regions of southern 
Indiana. 


The minerals found in Indiana are cement-stone, clay, 
coal, kaolin, limestone, mineral water, natural gas, 
petroleum, and sandstone. There are large deposits of 
Portland and natural rock cement. There are coal 
veins, available for utilization, under at least one-fifth 
of the State’s land area, embracing a score of counties. 
There are seven of these veins, with an average thick- 
ness of from 6 to 7 inches. The thinnest vein is 3 
inches; the thickest, 11 inches. Bituminous and block 


part of the State. The poultry industry is also an 
important one. The number of live stock on the farms, 
January Ist, 1910, was as follows: horses, 847,000; 
cattle, 1,707,000 ; sheep, 1,227,000; hogs, 2,578,000. The clip 
of wool from 850,000 sheep in 1909 was 5,525,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—The manufactures of Indiana, as 
shown by the State Census of 1905, are represented in 
7,044 establishments employing 154,174 persons and 
paying $72,058,099 in wages. The capital invested 
aggregated over $312,000,000. The cost of materials 
used was $22a,507,007, and the value of the output was 
$303,054,405. Some of the principal manufactures, with 
the value of their products, were: Butter, flour and 
grist mill products, food preparations, cars and general 
shop construction and repairs by steam railroad com- 
panies, lumber and timber products and foundry and 
machine-shop products. ; 


TIowa.—Iowa, one of the north central States, ranks 
25th among the States, for area, and 16th in order of 
admission to the Union. It is bounded on the north 
by Minnesota, on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, 
on the south by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska 
and by South Dakota. Its length is 310 miles from 
north to south, and breadth from east to west 205; its 
area is 56,147 square miles; 2,175 less than Arkansas, 
and 1,600 more than Alabama or North Carolina, the 
next in size. 

Population.—The U. S. Census of 1910 gives Iowa 
15th rank among the States and Territories for popula- 
tion. The population has grown since the first U. S. 
Census, taken in 1840, as follows: 1840, 43,112; 1850, 
192,214; 1860, 674,913; 1870, 1,194,020; 1880, 1,624,615; 
1890, 1,911,896; 1900, 2,231,853; 1905 (State Census), 
2,210,050; I910, 2;224,771. 

Physical Characteristics—lIowa lies entirely within 
the great central prairie belt. The surface of the State 
is generally level, with a gentle rise toward the north. 
The highest elevation is near Spirit Lake, in Dickinson 
County, 1,694 feet. The centre of the State forms a 
watershed between the Mississippi and the Missouri, 
Although the surface of the State is not entirely level, 
it is yet so free from natural obstructions that roads 
can be laid out in squares, crossing one another at right 
angles. It is only where the rivers have cut their 
channels through the glacial drift, forming steep bluffs 
and in some places rocky canyons, that the country is 
at all rugged. 

The State is covered with prairie land, with no 
swamps or natural forests. The water system is di- 
vided into two parts, those rivers flowing into the 
Mississippi in the east, and those flowing into the Mis- 
souri in the west. Such small forest areas as exist 
occur principally along the river courses. The most 
common trees are the oak, elm, cottonwood, hickory 
and maple. 

Geology and Mineralogy—tlowa stratification is 
largely Paleozoic, with deep glacial drifts overlaying 
every part excepting in the extreme northeast. Coal 
is extensively found and mined, one section, the lower, 
extending over 6,000 square miles. There is a large 
bituminous coal area in southwestern Iowa. The Car- 
boniferous formation in that locality enters three other 
States—Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. Limestones 
of the Lower Carboniferous period appear between the 
Cedar and Des Moines Rivers. Devonian strata run 
along the Cedar River, with Upper Carboniferous coal 
measures to the southward. Clay and gypsum occur in 
the northwest. 

The folfowing minerals are found in Towa: clay, 
coal, coral (fossil), gypsum, lead, limestone, mineral 
waters, and zinc. The clay beds of Iowa are abun- 
dant and productive of good material for brick and 
tile and other industrial purposes. Extensive deposits 
of non-coking coals, covering more than 20,000 square 
miles, are found in the south central and southwestern 
sections of the State. About one-half of this area is 
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being successfully worked. The chief mineral products 
of Iowa in 1908 were: Manufactures from clay, $4,069,- 
497; coal, 7,161,310 tons; gypsum, $565,645; sand and 
gravel, $286,444; stone, $533,282. 

Agriculture —Iowa has three kinds of soil—the allu- 
vial, the glacial drift and the loess. The alluvial is 
found in the Missouri bottoms and is the richest soil 
in the State. The glacial drift is found in by far the 
larger part of the State. It is extremely fertile. The 
loess is a yellowish sand, and is found in several parts 
of the State, generally along the margin of drift areas. 

The chief crops in Iowa in 1909 were: Corn, 280,800,- 
000 bushels, valued at $142,002,000; wheat, 7,446,000 
bushels, valued at $6,924,000; oats, 116,100,000 bushels, 
valued at $40,635,000; potatoes, 12,905,000 bushels, 
valued at $7,098,000; hay, 5,983,000 tons, valued at $42,- 
479,000. 

Stock-raising is an important interest in lowa. The 
number of animals on the farms January Ist, 1910, was: 
Horses, 1,447,000; cattle, 5,181,000; sheep, 754,000; hogs, 
6,485,000. The wool product in 1909 was 4,725,000 
pounds. 


Manufactures—Iowa had in 1905, according to the . 


State Census, 4,785 manufacturing establishments repre- 
senting an’ aggregate investment of $111,427,429 and 
employing 40,481 persons, who received $22,097,053 
in wages. The total value of the materials used was 
$102,843,892, and the value of the products was $160,- 
572,313. The chief manufactures include meat packing, 
dairy products, and flour and grist milling. 


Kansas.—Kansas holds 13th rank among the States, 
for size, and stands 21st in order of admission to State- 
hood. Kansas is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on 
the east by Missouri, on the south by Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma, and on the west by Colorado. Its di- 
mensions are 408 miles from east to west and 208 miles 
from north to south. Its area is 82,080 square miles; 
1,345 less than Minnesota, 4,370 more than South 
Dakota. 

Population—Kansas ranks 22d among the States and 
Territories, for population, according to the U. S. Cen- 
sus of 1910. The growth of the population since the 
first Federal enumeration in 1860 has been as follows: 
1860, 107,206; 1870, 364,399; 1880, 996,096; 1890, 1,427,- 
096; 1900, 1,470,495; 1905 (State Census), 1,545,979; 
I9TO, 1,690,940. 

Physical Characteristics —The State, lying in the great 
central plain of the United States, has a generally flat 
or undulating surface. Its altitude above the sea ranges 
from 750 feet at the mouth of the Kansas River to 
4,000 feet on the western line of the State. The rivers 
flow through bottom-lands, varying from % to 6 miles 
in width, and bounded by bluffs rising 50 to 300 feet. 
The Missouri River forms nearly 75 miles of the State’s 
northeastern boundary. 

The forested area of Kansas is chiefly in the extreme 
eastern part, though most of the river courses have 
narrow fringes. The most common species of trees are 
elm, oak, willow, hickory, cottonwood, honey locust, 
sycamore, white ash, and box-elder. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—In eastern Kansas, Permian 
and Carboniferous formations prevail. Much coal is 
mined in this region, the average total product per an- 
num being 4,000,000 short tons. Pliocene deposits, with 
many fossil remains, occur extensively in the western 
part of the State. On the prairies and on minor eleva- 
tions are found many large and small Pliocene areas. 
Elsewhere in the State Cretaceous stratification pre- 
dominates. Lignite and fossil wood are plentiful in the 
Cretaceous regions, also many interesting fossil re- 
mains. 

The following minerals are found in Kansas: cement, 
chalk, clay, coal, gypsum, lead, limestone, natural gas, 
petroleum, salt, sandstone, and zinc. Large deposits 
of chalk are found in several northern counties, Ex- 
tensive beds of clay are worked successfully. Coal is 
found in eight counties—Cltrokee, Crawford, Labette, 
Bourbon, Montgomery, Chautauqua, Neosho, and Allen, 
all in the southeastern corner of the State. There are 
also deposits in Osage and Leavenworth. Kansas is 
a large producer of gypsttm. Limestone and sand- 
stone suitable for building purposes are available 
in large quantities. Petroleum occurs in  south- 
eastern Kansas and natural gas is found within a 12,000 
square-mile limit. Salt is mined in central Kansas. 
The chief mineral products of Kansas in 1908 were: 
Coal, 9,292,222 short tons; Portland cement, 3,854,603 
barrels; brick and tile, $2,248,805; limestone, $403,170; 
petroleum, 1,801,781 barrels; salt, 2,588,814 barrels; 
zinc, 8,628 short tons; spelter, 99,208 short tons. 

Agriculture and Stock-Raising—The excellent soil 
of Kansas makes it preeminently an agricultural State, 
and indeed one of the foremost agricultural States of 
the Union. The soil is exceptionally rich in those 
mineral substances necessary to support vegetation, and 
is conseqtiently very fertile. In the :ast it consists of 
a black sandy loam with a vegetable mold, and in the 
west it is of a lighter color, but greater depth. The 
bottom-lands have a soil from 2 to 10 feet in depth, 
and the hills from 1 to 3 feet. Only a small portion 
of the State is wooded, the most abundant trees being 
the ash, cottonwood, oak, elm, walnut, hickory, maple, 
mulberry, sycamore, box elder, willow, cherry, redbud, 
and pecan. The soil of the western part of Kansas 
could be used if only irrigation were practised. The 
principal crops produced in 1909 were: Corn, 154,225,- 
ooo bushels, valued at $83,282,000; wheat, 87,203,000 
bushels, valued at $83,715,000; oats, 27,185,000 bushels, 
valued at $11,690,000; potatoes, 7,189,000 bushels, valued 
at $5,679,000; hay, 2,652,000 tons, valued at $15,912,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms in Kansas, 
January Ist, 1910, was as follows: Horses, 1,187,000; 
cattle, 3,997,000; sheep, 278,000; hogs, 1,942,000. The 
wool product of the State in 1909 was 1,190,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—The chief manufacturing establish- 
ments in Kansas are located at Kansas City, Argentine, 
Topéka, Leavenworth and Wichita. The principal 
articles of manufacture include cured and packed meats, 
flour and grist milling, railroad cars, dairy products, 
foundry and machine-shop products, saddlery and har- 
ness, soap and candles, slaughter house products, tobacco 
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and cigars, and refined zinc. The number of manufactur- 
ing establishments in 1905 was 2,475; the aggregate capi- 
tal invested was $88,680,117; the number of persons 
employed was 35,570, and the wages aggregated $18,883,- 
o71. Materials used cost $156,500,949, and the aggre- 
gate value of the products was $198,244,902. 


Kentucky.—Kentucky ranks by size the 35th among 
the States, and stands 2d in the order of admission to 
the Union. The State is bounded on the north by 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, this entire boundary being 
defined by the Ohio River; on the northeast by West 
Virginia; on the southeast by Virginia; on the south 
by Tennessee; and oy the west and northwest by Mis- 
souri and Illinois, the Mississippi flowing along the 
western boundary. Its greatest length from east to 
west is nearly 400 miles, its extreme breadth about 180 
miles, and its area 40,400 square miles. 

Population—Kentucky holds 14th rank among the 
States and Territories on the rating of population as 
shown by the U. S. Census of 1910, The growth of the 
population since the first U. S. Census in 1790 was as 
follows: 1790, 73,677; 1800, 220,955; 1810, 406,511; 1820, 
564,317; 1830, 687,917; 1840, 779,828; 1850, 982,405; 
1860, 1,155,684; 1870, 1,321,011; 1880, 1,648,690; 1890, 
1,858,635; 1900, 2,147,174; I910, 2,289,905. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State is 
in general a plateau, sloping from the mountains in the 
east to the rivers on the north and northwest. The 
mountains in the southeast, the Cumberland and the 
Pine, run parallel and include the valley of the Cum- 
berland River. This valley is 75 miles in length, 15 
miles in width, and has an elevation of 1,000 to 1,500 
feet above sea-level. The mountain peaks bounding the 
valley often reach a height of 2,500 feet and give it 
more picturesque beauty than in any other part of the 
Appalachian system. The Mississippi, Ohio, and Big 
Sandy Rivers form over one-half the boundary line of 
Kentucky. 

Geology and Mineralogy—The coal fields of eastern 
and western Kentucky are separated by a wide strip 
or belt of Lower Silurian limestone and other Sub- 
carboniferous products. This strip is the oldest geologi- 
cal formation in the State. Cretaceous and Tertiary 
stratifications predominate in the State area west of the 
Tennessee River. 

The following minerals are found in Kentucky: ce- 
ment, clay, coal, fluor-spar, iron, lead, limestone, marble, 
mineral ‘waters, natural gas, petroleum, and salt. Coal 
is the leading mineral product and the output in 1908 
was 10,246,553 short tons. The value of clay products 
the same year was $2,239,108. 

Agriculture and Forestry—In the eastern part of 
Kentucky is the famous Elue Grass region, and all this 
part of the State possesses a wonderfully rich soil, 
producing grass, cereals, and fruits of a fine quality. 
The underlying limestone strata give the necessary 
elements to the soil. The great fertility of the river 
bottoms and the Blue Grass section makes Kentucky one 
of the foremost agricultural States in the Union. The 
principal crops in 1909, and their value, were as follows: 
Corn, 103,472,000 bushels, $64,153,000; wheat, 7,906,000 
bushels, $8,776,000; oats, 3,858,000 bushels, $1,968,000 ; 
potatoes, 3,680,000 bushels, $2,355,000; hay, 653,000 
tons, $7,771,000. 

The soil contains an abundance of potash and other 
chemical elements required by the tobacco plant, which, 
together with the favorable temperature, make this the 
foremost tobacco region in the United States. For a 
number of decades Kentucky’s annual tobacco crop has 
ranged from one-third to one-half of the total for the 
United States. The yield in 1909 was 350,700,000 
pounds, valued at $37,174,200. 

There are extensive forests in the eastern part, 
especially on the ridges and foot-hills of the Alleghanies. 

Stock-Raising—Stock-raising has become an impor- 
tant industry in the State, owing to the large produc- 
tion of corn and the favorable climate. The Kentucky 
breed of road horse is probably the best known and 
most highly valued of any American breeds. The Blue 
Grass region is the great centre of horse breeding. The 
number of horses, mules, and asses, dairy cows, and 
other cattle has gradually increased since 1870, -and the 
number on the farms, January Ist, 1910, was as follows: 
Horses, 407,000; cattle, 4.059,000; sheep, 1,060,000; hogs, 
980,000. The amount of the wool clip in 1909 was 3,- 
750,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—The manufactures of Kentucky are 
principally those connected with tobacco, liquors, flour 
and grist-mill products, lumber and timber products, 
iron and steel, slaughtering and meat-packing, and 
foundry and machine-shop products. The number of 
establishments in 1905 was 3,734, representing an aggre- 
gate investment of $147,282,478 and employing 50,704 
persons. Wages paid amounted to $24,438,684. The 
cost of materials used was $86,545,464, and the aggre- 
gate value of manufactured products was $150,753,968. 


Louisiana.—Louisiana ranks 29th among the States 
for area and 5th in order of admission to the Union. 
The State is bounded on the north by the State of 
Arkansas, on the east mainly by Mississippi, and 
farther to the south by the Gulf of Mexico. On the 
south it is bounded by the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
west by Texas. The State has an area of 48,506 square 
miles, of which 3,007 square miles are water. 

Population —Louisiana ranks 24th among the States 
and Territories in population, according to the U. S. 
Census of 1910. The growth of population since the 
first Federal enumeration in 1810 was as follows: 1810, 
76,566; 1820, 153,407; 1830, 215,739; 1840, 352,411; 1850, 
517,762; 1860, 708,002 ; 1870, 726,915; 1880, 939,946; 1890, 
1,118,587; 1900, 1,381,625; 1910, 1,656,388. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State 
may properly be divided into two parts, the uplands 
and the alluvial and coast and swamp regions. The 


alluvial regions, inclitding the low swamps and coast 


lands, cover an area of about 20,000 square miles; they 
lie principally along the Mississippi, which traverses 
the State from north to south for a distance of about 
600 miles, the Red River, the Ouachita and its branches, 
and other minor streams. The breadth of the alluvial 
region along the Mississippi is from 10 to 60 miles, 


and along the other streams it averages about 10 miles, 
The Mississippi flows upon a ridge formed by its own 
deposits, from which the lands incline toward the low 
swamps beyond at an average fall of six feet per mile. 
The lands along other streams present very similar 
features. These alluvial lands are never inundated save 
when breaks occur in the levees, by which they are 
protected against the floods of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. These floods, however, do not occur an- 
nually, and they may be said to be exceptional. The 
uplands and contiguous hill lands have an area of more 
than 25,000 square miles, and they consist of prairie 
and woodlands. The elevations above sea-level range 
from to feet at the coast and swamp lands to 50 and 
60 feet at the prairie and alluvial lands. In the uplands 
and hills the elevations rise from 60 feet to something 
under 500 feet in north Louisiana, where the greatest 
altitudes are to be found. The State possesses a natural 
system of navigable waterways, aggregating over 4,000 
miles in length, which is unequaled in the United States 
and probably in the world. The State also has 1,060 
square miles of land-locked bays, 1,700 square miles of 
inland Jakes, and a river surface of over 500 square miles. 

Geology—The Tertiary and Post-Tertiary formations 
predominate. In northeastern and central Louisiana 
the upper or overlying stratification is Miocene and 
Pliocene of the Tertiary period. The Cretaceous period 
is occasionally represented in the north central and 
part of the northeastern area of the State. The delta 
territory formation is of the Pleistocene and recent 
series, Quaternary period. The various strata overlap 
and slope in the direction of the Gulf. 

Mineralogy and Mining—The minerals found in 
Louisiana are clay, coal, iron, petroleum, salt, sandstone, 
and sulphur. The clay region is in the uplands to the 
westward of the northern trend of the Calcasieu River 
and of the Washita. In that locality are many clay 
deposits in various forms, The aggregate value of clay 
products in 1908 was $629,924. Brown coal of inferior 
quality occurs in the Tertiary area, also iron in small 
quantities. Petroleum is extensively secured on the 
Texas border, in Caddo and Calcasieu parishes. The 
output in 1908 was 6,835,130 barrels. Salt is worked 
in an area of hills, or “islands,” running from Petite 
Anse, on the Gulf, to New Iberia. The rock-salt 
product in 1908 was 947,129 barrels. Louisiana produces 
nearly the whole sulphur product of the United States, 
which in 1908 was 360,444 long tons. 

Soil and Climate—The soil of Louisiana, generally, 
is exceedingly fertile, and it varies from Io to 40 feet 
in depth. The alluvial lands are world-renowned for 
their productiveness, and the larger part of the uplands 
surpass in fertility the same character of lands in most 
of the States. The pine flats, which elsewhere are con- 
sidered sterile, are rendered productive when fertilized, 
and they would be more so with irrigation. The only 
non-productive portions of Louisiana are the salt sea- 
coast marshes. The principal forest trees include long 
and short leaf pine, oak, honey locust, ash, elm, sweet 
gum, magnolia, cypress, willow, cottonwood, palmetto, 
osage, poplar, orange, maple, walnut, wild cherry, per- 
simmon, linden, tulip, holly, lime, and hackberry. 

The climate is semitropical, and the proximity to the 
Gulf renders it remarkably equable. The climate causes 
a very luxuriant vegetation, which includes most of the 
warm temperate species and many of the subtropical 
species. The swamps are filled with cypress trees, 
making a very valuable source of timber. 

Agriculture—The State possesses exceptionally great 
agricultural advantages, embracing varieties of products 
appertaining to the temperate and to the semitropical 
zones: Cotton is grown throughout the State, and gives 
the largest general average yield per acre in the South. 
South of the Red River, because they are usually more 
remunerative than cotton, sugar-cane and rice are by 
preference cultivated in a great portion of the alluvial 
lands, and in recent years the prairie region of sotith- 
western Louisiana has been converted into the most ex- 
tensive region of rice culture in the United States. In 
1909 the chief crops produced in Louisiana were as 
follows: Cotton, 280,000 bales; rice, 12,675,000 bushels, 
valued at $10,013,000; sugar, 325,000 long tons; corn, 
51,198,000 bushels, valued at $35,327,000; potatoes, 1,200,~ 
000 bushels. 

Stock-Raising—The number of live stock on the 
farms in LouiSiana, January Ist, 1910, was as follows: 
Horses, 233,000; mules, 178,000; cattle, 680,000. 

Fisheri¢s—Louisiana ranks second among the Gulf 

States in the total value of its fisheries. The oyster 
fisheries are the most valuable on the United States 
coast south of Virginia. The oyster reefs extend al- 
most continuously along the southern coast from the 
border of the State of Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Atchafalaya River. The supply of alligators is running 
short, and in spite of the increased value of their skins 
the actual amount received for them annually remains 
about constant. The product of the fisheries in 1908 
was valued at $1,568,797. 
_ Manufactures—The principal manufactures of Louis- 
jana are sugar and molasses, lumber and_ timber 
products, cotton-seed oil and cake, foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products and clothing. There were in 1905 
in Louisiana 2,091 manufacturing establishments, repre- 
senting capital to the amount of $150,810,608 and em- 
ploying 55,850 persons. The aggregate of wages paid 
was $25,315,750. The cost of materials used was $117,- 
035,305, and the value of the finished products was 
$186,379,502. 


Maine.—Maine ranks 37th among the Siates in area 
and roth in the order of admission to Statehood. It is 
bounded on the northwest by the province of Quebec, 
on the northeast by the province of New Brunswick, on 
the southeast by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west 
by the State of New Hampshire. Its extreme length 
is slightly over 300 miles, and extreme breadth 185 
miles, and total area 33,040 square miles, of which 3,145 
square miles are water. 

Populatién.—tIn population Maine ranks 35th among 
the States and Territories, according to the U. S. Census 
of 1910. The growth of population since the first U. S. 
Census in 1790 was as follows: 1790, 96,540; 1800, I51,- 
719; 1810, 228,705; 1820, 298,335; 1830, 309,455; 1840, 
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501,793; 1850, 583,166 ; 1860, 628,279; 1870, 626,915; 1880, 
648,036; 1890, 661,086; 1900, 694,400; 1910, 742,371, OF 
6.9 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—TVhe surface of the State is 
as a rule hilly and mountainous, excepting along the 
coast, where it is flat and sometimes marshy, The 
main mountain system crosses the State in a north- 
easterly direction from the White Mountains, past 
Mount Katahdin and Mount Abraham to Mars Hill 
near the St. John River. The highest elevation is 
Mount Katahdin, in the centre of the State, 5,383 feet. 
The coast line is very irregular, and, with its numerous 
indentations, presents a length of over 2,000 miles. The 
seacoast east of the Kennebec rises abruptly to a height 
of from 1,000 to 2,800 feet, while the western portion 
consists of swamps and sand-flats, extending 10 to 20 
miles inland. The rivers rise in the mountains at the 
north of the State and in Canada and New Hampshire 
and flow rapidly and with numerous falls and rapids to 
the sea, affording excellent water-power. Maine has 
over 1,500 lakes. 

Geology—Much of the surface strata is Archzean. 
Silurian formations are conspicuous in many places, 
usually with an overlay of Devonian strata. Wide- 
spread glacial movement, probably Pleistocene, is evi- 
denced over a large area of the State by the presence 
of glatial drifts, frequently of unusual depth. 

Mineralogy.—The following minerals are found in 
Maine: antimony, arsenic, beryl, copper, feldspar, gold, 
granite, iron, limestone, manganese, marble, mineral 
waters, pyrites, silica, silver, slate, tin, tourmaline, and 
zinc. Of these the principal are granite, limestone, and 
slate. The value of the granite output in 1908 was 
$2,027,508. The largest granite field is along the coast 
and some distance inland from the coastal line. The 
value of the slate output in 1908 was $213,707. 

Soil and Climate.—The State presents a great variety 
of soil. That on the seacoast and mountain lands is 
sterile and does not repay cultivation. The soil in the 
river valley between the Penobscot and Kennebec is of 
alluvial formation and exceedingly valuable for cereals. 
The great valley of the Aroostook contains the most 
fertile lands east of the Mississippi Valley, producing 
excellent wheat, potatoes, barley, rye, and other grains 
in great abundance. The upland is the best for grazing 
and the clay loam for hay. The forests of the State 
are of great value. In the north the trees are princi- 
pally pine, fir, spruce, hemlock, and other evergreens, 
with cedars in the northeast. In the central portion of 
the State the white and red oak, maple, beech, birch, 
and ash are abundant, while further south the poplar, 
elm, basswood, dogwood, juniper, butternut, and willow 
abound. 

Agriculture—The most productive parts of Maine 
are the river valleys. The farm and garden fruits and 
vegetables are abundant. The apple, pear, cherry, plum, 
blackberry, blueberry, strawberry, and raspberry form 
the fruit crop. In 1909 the principal farm crops were: 
Corn, 646,000 bushels, valued at $517,000; wheat, 230,- 
000 bushels, valued at $253,000; oats, 4,588,000 bushels, 
valued at $2,661,000; barley, 228,000 bushels; buck- 
wheat, 644,000 bushels; potatoes, 20,250,000 bushels, 
valued at $13,748,000; hay, 1,330,000 tons, valued at 
$19,551,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 119,000; cattle, 314,000; 
sheep, 254,000; logs, 62,000. The yield of wool in 1909 
was 1,260,000 pounds, 

Forests—Maine is one of the principal States in the 
extent of its forests and the value of its timber. The 
woodland is estimated at 23,700 square miles, or 70 
per cent of the total land area. The land very soon 
reforests, since it is not fit for cultivation. 

Fisheries—Maine ranks second among the New Eng- 
land States in the value of its fisheries. Lobster fishing 
is the most important branch of the industry, and 
clam fishing ranks next. Both the lobster and clam 
fishing are more important in Maine than in any other 
New England State. The salmon fishery in the Penob- 
scot River is the largest on the Atlantic Coast. The 
canning industry is very prominent, particularly the 
manufacture of small herrings into sardines. In 1908 
the fisheries yielded $3,256,581. 

Manufactures—Maine had 3,145 manufacturing es- 
tablishments in ro05. The capital invested was $143,- 
707,750; the number of persons employed was 74,958 
and the total amount of wages paid was $32,601,759. 
Materials used cost $80,042,090 and the value of finished 
product was $144,020,197. The principal manufactures 
were cotton goods, lumber and timber products, woolen 
goods, paper and wood pulp, canned fish, foundry and 
machine-shop products, and flour and grist mill 
products. 


Maryland.—Maryland is one of the original thirteen 
States and ranks 4oth among the States, in area. The 
State is bounded on the north by Pennsylvania and by 

_ Delaware, on the east by Delaware and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia. The total 
area of the State is 12,327 square miles, of which 
2,386 square miles are water. . 

Population—In population, according to the U.S. 
Census of 1910, Maryland holds 27th rank. The 
growth of population since the first U. S. Census in 
1790 has been as follows: 1790, 319,728; 1800, 341,548; 
1810, 380,546; 1820, 407,350; 1830, 447,040; 1840, 470,- 
019; 1850, 583,034; 1860, 687,049; 1870, 780,804; 1880, 
934,943; 1890, 1,042,390; 1900, 1,188,044; I910, 1,204,450, 
or 9 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State 
is varied, with three prominent divisions, the Coast 
Plain, including the western shore, between the ocean 
and Chesapeake Bay; the Piedmont plateau, extending 
from the bay west to the Catoctin Mountains, and the 
Appalachian Mountain region. Chesapeake Bay cuts 
the State in two parts, and with its principal affluent, 
the Potomac River, forms the largest water system of 
the State. The mountains in the west are divided 
into three ranges, the Blue Ridge, Appalachian, and 
Alleghany, and reach an elevation of 3,000 feet. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Northern Maryland de- 
posits belong to the Cretaceous age. Tertiary stratifica- 
tion occurs in central and north-central sections. 


Along the eastern shore the southern part 1s alluvial 
and Post-Tertiary. A Laurentian or Eozoic belt is 
located to the northwest of the Tertiary area. A 
Triassic strip overlays this, and runs across the State, 
these strips having a northeastern and southwestern 
trend toward the mountains and the coast. Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous strata predominate in the 
Alleghanies, coal deposits being frequent and extensive. 

The following minerals are found in Maryland: 
Cement, clay, coal, feldspar, flint, gneiss, gold, granite, 
iron, kaolin, limestone, marble, mica, mineral waters, 
and sandstone. The most important are coal, iron, 
building stones, and clay. Coal and iron in immense 
deposits are found in Allegany and Garrett Counties. 
It is semi-bituminous, and exactly fitted for all manu- 
facturing purposes. The “Big Vein” of Georgia 
Creek, immediately west of Cumberland, is 14 feet 
thick. Iron ore is found throughout the western 
counties and the northern section of the eastern shore. 
Maryland produced in 1908 a total of 4,377,003 short 
tons of coal, valued at $5,116,753. 

Soil and Climate—The soil in the eastern part of 
the State is a light sandy loam, and is especially 
adapted to truck farming and market gardening. The 
soil in the valleys of the northern and central portions 
is especially adapted to grass and wheat cultivation. 
The climate is equable, and not subject to sudden 
changes, the thermometer seldom falling below zero. 
The principal forest trees include cypress, gum, cedar, 
juniper, dogwood, holly, magnolia, elm, cherry, oak, 
locust, sycamore, sassafras, poplar, maple, walnut, ash, 
birch, chestnut, hickory, and pine. The climate is very 
favorable to tree-growth, especially the growth of hard- 
woods. 

Agriculture.—The agricultural advantages of Mary- 
land are extensive. Nearly 82 per cent of the land 
area of the State is included in farms. The principal 
farm crops in 1909 were as follows: Corn, 21,980,000 
bushels, valued at $3,596,000; wheat, 11,165,000 bushels, 
valued at $12,282,000; oats, 711,000 bushels; potatoes, 
2,800,000 bushels, valued at $1,848,000; hay, 356,000 
tons, valued at $5,126,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
T910, was as follows: Horses, 160,000; mules, 20,000; 
cattle, 298,000; sheep, 163,000; hogs, 273,000. The 
amount of the wool clip in 1909 was 625,000 pounds.. 

Fisheries —The oyster fishing of Maryland is third 
in importance of the States of the Union. There are 
over 200 square miles of oyster beds in Chesapeake 


Bay. Other important fish are shad, bay mackerel, and 
crabs. The value of the fisheries in 1908 was $3,305,- 
6 
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Manufactures—Manufacturing is of much importance 
in the State. The most important group of manu- 
factures is that connected with the agricultural products 
of the State, and of this group the most important 
member is the fruit-canning industry. Maryland cans 
more tomatoes than any other State, and California is 
the only State that excels her in the quantity of canned 
fruits it produces. The tobacco manufactures are also 
increasing, and the canning of oysters gives employ- 
ment to many hands. Other important industries are 
the slaughtering and meat-packing and the flour and 
grist milling industry, and the manufacture of textiles. 
The iron manufactures have experienced a revival in 
the last few years, and large shipments of steel rails are 
now made to foreign markets. The lumber industry 
is also of some importance. Maryland had 3,852 manu- 
facturing establishments in 1905, representing an aggre- 
gate capital of $201,877,066. They employed 94,174 per- 
sons, and the total amount of wages paid was $36,144,- 
244. The cost of materials used was $150,024,066, and 
the value of the finished product was $243,375,906. 


Massachusetts.—Massachusetts, one of the original 
thirteen States, ranks 43d among the States, in area. 
Massachusetts is bounded on the north by Vermont and 
New Hampshire, on the west by New York, on the 
south by Connecticut and Rhode Island and the At- 
lantic Ocean, and on the east by the Atlantic. Its 
greatest length is 184 miles and width 11334 miles. 
The total area is 8,266 square miles, of which 227 square 
miles are water. 

Population—In population the State ranks 6th 
among the States and Territories, according to the 
U. S. Census of 1910, The growth of population since 
the first U. S. Census in 1790 was as follows: 1790, 
378,787; 1800, 422,845; 1810, 472,040; 1820, 523,287; 
1830, 610,408; 1840, 737,699; 1850, 994,514; 1860, 1,23T,- 
066; 1870, 1,457,351; 1880, 1,783,085; 1800, 2,238,043; 
1900, 2,805,346; 1905 (State Census), 3,003,680; 1910, 
3,366,416, or 20 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State 
is mostly rough and rugged, with irregular mountain 
systems. The coast counties are, however, mostly level, 
with low, rounded hills and rocky eminences on the 
coast, There are numerous salt marshes in the eastern 
part of the State. The western part of Massachusetts 
is traversed by two mountain chains, the Taconic and 
the Hoosac, the latter a continuation of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. Between these ranges is the 
Hoosac Valley, which at its northern end is 1,100 feet 
above the sea. A rugged tableland, 1,000 feet high, ex- 
tends east from the Hoosac Range to the Connecticut 
River Valley, with a series of trap ridges. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Archean and Paleozoic 
formations in their later developments form the foun- 
dation of geological conditions in Massachusetts. 
Silurian, Devonian, and Cambrian strata occur west of 
the Connecticut River. In several counties—Bristol, 
Suffolk, and Plymouth—the strata are Carboniferous. 
Triassic strata of the Mesozoic system, and footprints 
and many other indications of prehistoric animal life 
and activity, appear in the Connecticut Valley. 

The following minerals are found in Massachusetts: 
Asbestos, clay, coal, emery, feldspar, fuller’s earth, 
gneiss, graphite, granite, iron, limestone, magnetite, 
marble, mineral waters, porphyry, pyrites, sandstone, 
schist, slate, syenite, and talc. Of these, building stones 
lead in importance. These deposits include granite, 
quarried in immense quantities; limestone, brown sand- 
stone, marble, and trap-rock. The product of granite 
in 1908 had a value of $2,027,463; trap-rock yielded 
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$508,672. The output of brown sandstone was valued 
at $508,672. The clay products of Massachusetts in 
1908 were valued at $1,647,362. 

Agriculture.—In the central counties and in the river 
valleys the soil of Massachusetts is fertile and agri- 
culture is carried on to a small extent, the principal 
crops being garden vegetables, dairy products, hay, 
maple sugar, and cranberries. Of the latter, the sandy 
coast plains produce over 300,000 bushels annually. A‘ 
considerable part of the State is not well adapted to 
agricultural pursuits. The production of cereals has 
decreased in late years to give place to the increased 
cultivation of fruits and garden and dairy products. 
The following are the figutes of the chief crops in 
1909: Corn, 1,786,000 bushels, $1,447,000; oats, 217,000 
bushels, $126,000; rye, 65,000 bushels, $68,000; buck- 
wheat, 58,000 bushels, $44,000; potatoes, 4,250,000 
bushels, $3,358,000; hay, 673,000 tons, $12,720,000. 
Tobacco is grown extensively in the Connecticut Val- 
ley and the yield from 4,400 acres in 1909 was 7,040,- 
ooo pounds, valued at ,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January rst, 
1910, was: Horses, 84,000; cattle, 280,000; sheep, 46,- 
000; hogs, 68,000. The wool product in 1909 was 
210,000 pounds. 

Fisheries.-—-The Massachusetts fisheries are important. 
Their products are derived principally from the fishing 
banks, which stretch along the coast from Nantucket 
Shoals to the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. The 
value of the product in 1908 was $7,095,229. The fish 
output includes cod, haddock, mackerel, halibut, and 
herring, besides oysters and other shell-fish. 

Manufactures.— Massachusetts is preeminently a 
manufacturing State. The abundant water supply and 
transportation facilities give the State opportunities for 
the most varied manufactures. The chief products are 
carpets, steel wire, paper, cotton and woolen goods, 
rubber goods, boots and shoes, machinery and furni- 
ture. The number of manufactuting establishments 
in 1905 was 10,723, représenting an aggregate capital 
of $065,948,887. The average number of persons em- 
ployed was 488,399 and the wages paid amounted to 
$232,388,946. Materials used cost $626,410,431 and the 
value of finished product was $1,124,092,051. 


Michigan.—Michigan ranks 19th among the States, 
in area, and stands 13th in order of admission to the 
Union. There are two nattiral divisions—the Upper 
Peninsula and the Lower Peninsula. The Upper Penin- 
sula has an extreme length of 318 miles and an ex- 
treme width of 164 miles, and is bounded on the north 
by Lake Superior and on the south by Wisconsin and 
Lakes Michigan and Huron. The Lower Peninsula is 
surrounded, except on the south, by Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, the St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, the 
Detroit River, and Lake Erie, and it is bounded on 
the south by the States of Indiana and Ohio. It has 
a length of 300 miles from north to south, and an 
average width of 200 miles. The State has an area of 
57,980 square miles, including 500 square miles of 
water. 

Population—Michigan ranks 8th among the States 
and Territories in population as shown by the U. S. 
Census of 1910. The growth of population since the 
first Federal enumeration in 1810 was as follows: r&ro, 
4,762; 1820, 8,896; 1830, 31,639; 1840, 212,267; 1850, 
307,654; 1860, 749,113; 1870, 1,184,059; 1880, 1,636,937; 
1890, 2,093,889; 1900, 2,420,982; 1904 (State Census), 
2,530,016; 1910, 2,810,173. 

Physical Characteristics—The lower of the two 
peninsulas into which the State is divided by the 
Great Lakes occupies nearly two-thirds of the land 
area. The surface of the southern peninsula is gen- 
erally level, broken by conical hills rising to an altitude 
not exceeding zoo feet. It is divided by a low water- 
shed running north and south, the larger portion of 
the State being on the west of this and gradually 
sloping toward Lake Michigan. The northern penin- 
sula is mountainous; the Porcupine Range, rising to an 
altitude of 2,000 feet above the sea, forming the water- 
shed between the streams flowing into Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan. The surface on either side of this 


range is rugged. There are numerous lakes and 
marshes in both peninsulas. The State has a number 
of large islands. The rivers ate small, short and 


shallow and only a few are navigable. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Sedimentary deposits of 
several geological periods, notably the Cambrian, Dev- 
onian, Lower and Upper Silurian, and Carboniferous, 
are found in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. The 
presence of salt and some coal is credited to the 
Subcarboniferous period. In the Upper Peninsula the 
Algonkian series of the Archzan age is strongly evi- 
dent, many of the rocks exhibiting the effects of ex- 
treme heat. The Gogebic and Marquette Mountain 
ranges yield iron ore of superior quality. Large de- 
posits of copper are contained in the stratified rocks 
representing the later geological formation. 

The following minerals are found in Michigan: 
Building stones, cement (Portland), clay, coal, copper, 
gypsum, iron, mineral waters, salt, and silver. Copper, 
iron, and gypsum are the most important. In quan- 
tity and quality of copper and iron the Upper Pen- 
insula holds highest rank. On Keweenaw Peninsula 
are the world-famed Calumet and Hecla copper mines. 
The smelter production of copper in Michigan in ro08 
was 222,289,584 pounds. The production of iron ores 
was 8,830,199 long tons, valued at $25,150,861. The 
production of the principal non-metallic minerals in 
1908 was as tollows: Portland cement, 3,572,668 bar- 
rels, $4,384,731; clay products, $1,728.790; limestone, 
$667,095 ; salt, 10,104,279 barrels, $2,458,303. 

Agriculture—The soil in Michigan is of a varied 
composition and in large areas is very fertile, especially 
in the south, but the north peninsula for the most part 
is ro¢éky and motntainous and the soil umadapted to 
agriculture. The southern part of the State where it 
has been cleared of forests is one of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural districts in the whole of the 
United States. The farming area is continually spread- 
ing northward. The State has become remarkable for 
its production of vegetables and fruits, the proximity 
of Chicago favoring this industry very much. The area 
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devoted to potatoes is greater in this State than in any 
other except New York, and in the production of beans, 
peas, and celery it stands easily first. The chief crops 
in 1909 were as follows: Corn, 69,950,000 bushels, $42,- 
670,000; wheat, 14,570,000 bushels, $16,318,000; oats, 
43,310,000 bushels, $17,757,000; rye, 5,425,000 bushels, 
$3,743,000; barley, 1,655;000 bushels, $1,010,000; buck- 
wheat, 829,000 bushels, $547,000; potatoes, 36,540,000 
bushels, $12,789,000; hay, 3,403,000 tons, $38,794,000. 
The number of live stock on the farms, January 
Ist, 1910, was as follows: Horses, 746,000; cattle, 1,890,- 
000; sheep, 2,151,000; hogs, 1,159,000. The amount of 
the wool clip in 1909 was 10,125,000 pounds. 
Forests—By far the most important jndustries in 
the State are the lumbering industries. Formerly the 
greater portion of the forests were conifers, though 
hardwoods grow in the south. The white pine was 
originally the most common variety, but the supply has 
been very largely reduced. Hemlock is the most im- 
portant of the other conifers. Maple, elm, basswood, 
ash, and white oak are the most important hardwoods. 
The State forest reserve is 206,000 acres in atea. The 
work on this reserye is largely of an experimental 
nature, the object being to determine the best methods 
of reforesting cut-over and burnt pine lands. 
Manufactures.—The principal manufacttires in Michi- 
gan are lumber, flour and grist mill products, foundry 
and machine-shop products, automobiles, furniture, to- 
bacco, iron and steel. Ship-building is an important 
industry. Manufacturing establishments in Michigan 
numbered 7,446 in 1905. The capital invested was 
$337,804,102. The number of persons employed was 
175,229 and the amount of wages paid was $81,278,837. 
Materials used cost $230,080,931, and the value of the 
finished product was $429,120,060. 
Minnesota.—Minnesota ranks 9th in size among the 
States and holds roth rank jn order of admission to 
statehood. It is bounded on the north by the Canadian 
Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba, on the east by 


in the State during a later geological period as the 
result of the Red River displacement of Lake Agassiz. 

The following mindrals are found in Minnesota: 
Building stones, cement, clay, and iron. Iron is the 
most important. The Minnesota iron-ore field forms 
part of the Lake Superior region, which now embraces 
the areas of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The 
output of iron ore in 1908 was 18,652,220 long tons, 
which was something over half of the énfire output 
of the United States; its value was $42,313,974. The 
value of the clay products in 1908 was $1,508,710. . 

Agriculture—The soil in Minnesota is of alluvial 
deposit of great richness, especially adaptable to wheat- 
growing. It is a rich loam from 2 to 5 feet in depth. 
The top covering of the land, known as “black dirt,” 
is due to the residuttm of prairie fires and accumula- 
tions of decayed vegetation. The climate is less rig- 
orous than usual in such latitwdes. The winters are 
long, and the temperature even, with but little snow. 
The principal forest trees are the oak, beech, elm, and 
maple; spruce, pine, and other coniferous trees; elm, 
ash, birch, linden, basswood, butternut, wild plum, and 
crabapple. ; 

Slightly more than, one-half of the entire State is 
farm land and tl’e production of cereals is very large, 
wheat leading in amiount. The figures for the principal 
crops in 1909 are as follows: Corn, 58,812,000 bushels, 
$28,818,000; wheat, 94,080,000 bushels, $90,317,000; oats, 
90,288,000 bushels, $31,601,000; barley, 31,600,000 bush- 
els, $14,852,000; rye, 2,280,000 bushels, $1,368,000; po- 
tatoes, 18,400,000 bushels, $6,440,000; hay, 1,622,000 tons, 
$9,732,000. : ' 

There were the following numbers of live stock on 
farms in Minnesota, January rst, 1910: Horses, 767,000; 
mules, 9,000; cattle, 2,353,000; sheep, 482,000; hogs, 
1,003,000. The amount of wool produced in 1909 was 
2,531,250 pounds, 

The State owns 21,000 acres of forest reserves. Of 
this 20,000 acres, being the so-called Burntside forest, 
were granted by Congress in 1904. It is proposed to 
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Lake Superior and the State of Wisconsin, on the 
south by Iowa, and on the west by the Dakotas. It has 
an extreme length, north and south, of about 400 
miles, and east and west of 380 miles, averaging 240 
miles in width. Its area is 84,682 square miles, of 
which 3,824 square miles are water. 

Population.—Rated by population, as shown by the 
U. S. Census of 1910 Minnesota ranks roth among the 
States and Territories. The growth of population 
since the first U. S. Census in 1850 was as follows: 
1850, 6,077; 1860, 172,023; 1870, 430,706; 1880, 780,773; 
1890, 1,301,826; 1900, 1,751,304; 1005, (State Census), 
1,979,912; I910, 2,075,708. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of Minnesota 
is undulating, with no mountains, but having a broad 
low elevation in the north 280 miles in length. This 
elevation constitutes the watershed for three gréat 
basins, the Mississippi, the St. Lawrence, and the Hud- 
son Bay. This elevation is about 1,000 feet above the 
south of the State, toward which it descends in a 
gradual slope. There are several elevated: plains west 
of the Mississippi. The principal river system is the 
Mississippi, which has its source in this State. The 
State has many large lakes. The extinct Lake Agassiz 
is interesting. It was formed by the melting of the 
Pleistocene ice in the valley of the Red River, and had 
a maximum length of nearly 700 miles, 

Geology and Mineralogy—The Archean formation, 
also known as the Laurentian or Huronian, is the most 
prominent geological characteristic in the northern and 
northeastern sections of Minnesota. Tamarack swamps 
intervene between lengthy ridges of deep drift in many 
parts of the State. Broken and metamorphosed dikes 
of igneous rock of the Cambrian or pre-Cambrian 
age border the Archean formation along the shores of 
Lake Superior. An area of Silurian adjoins and runs 
into the Iowa and Wisconsin geological fields. The 
soil of Minnesota is nearly all of glacial or drift 
orfgin. An extended tract of rich soil became available 
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plant the greater part of this land with spruce and pine. 
The other 1,000 acres comprise the Pillsbury donation, 
on which is a nursery of pine and spruce seedlings. In 
addition to these reserves is the Itasca Park, of about 
14,000 acres, owned by the State. 

Manufactures——The manufactures of Minnesota in- 
clude flouring and grist mill products, lumber and tim- 
ber products, dairy and packing house products and the 
manufacture of malt liquors. The number of manu- 
facturing establishments was 4,756 in 1905, and the 
capital invested was $184,903,271. Employment was 
given to 69,636 persons, and the amount paid in wages 
was $35,843,145. Materials used cost $210,953,049 and 
the value of the finished product was $307,858,073. 


Mississippi—Mississippi ranks in area as 2oth 
among the States and stands 7th in order of admission 
to the Union. The State is bounded on the north by 
Tennessee, on the east by Alabama, on the south by 
the Gulf of Mexico and the State of Louisiana, and 
on the west by Louisiana and Arkansas. It has an 
extreme length of 330 miles and an extreme width of 
188 miles, and comprises an area of 46,865 square miles, 
503 square miles being water. 

Population—In population, according to the U. S. 
Census of 1910, Mississippi ranks 21st among the 
States and Territories. The growth of population since 
the first U. S. Census in 1800 was as follows: 1800, 
8,850; 1810, 40,352; 1820, 75,448; 1830, 136,621; 1840, 
375,651; 1850, 606,526; 1860, 701,305; 1870, 827,922; 
1880, 1,131,597; 1890, 1,289,600; 1900, 1,551,270; II, 
1,797,114. 

Physical Characteristics—The State is divided into 
two portions by a low, broad watershed between the 
rivers flowing in an easterly direction, and the streams 
emptying into the Mississippi. A lateral branch of this 
ridge terminates in the bluff of Vicksburg. East of 
this ridge the surface of the State consists of broad 
rolling prairies, while to the west the land is broken 
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into valleys and ridges. The State is very low, the 
highest altitude being but 602 feet. Mississippi is 
well watered. The Mississippi River forms the entire 
western boundary life. A chain of islands extends 
along the coast. 

Geology and Mineyalogy—The Tertiary formation 
prevails in_ Mississippi. Along the Mississippi River 
and the Gulf the lowlands are Post-Tertiary and 
alluvial. The stratification of the fertile northeastern 
plains represents the Cretaceous period. There are 
small lignite coal measures in the northeastern part 
of the State. These deposits are of Tertiary and 
Cretaceous origin, and yield but little. A picturesque 
feature of the State’s geological formations is the 
orange, or tinted, sands, with conical crests or knolls 
of the Quaternary period. A large proportion of the 
State’s entire land area is embraced within the origiual 
Mississippi River area of embayment. 

The following minerals -are found in Mississippi: 
Building stones, clay, coal, gypsum, hydraulic lime, 
marl, mineral waters, and phosphate rock. Clay is the 
most important. It is found throughout the State, and 
is well adapted for industrial uses, such as in the 
brick and tile trade. The clay products of 1908 Rad a 
value of $828,730. 

Agriculture—In the northern section and the up- 
lands of the central portion the soil is very fertile, 
but the lard in the Mississippi bottoms, though of ex- 
ceeding fertility in places, contains much clayey and 
wet ground. The prairie lands are, as a rule, quite 
fertile. The most fertile land in the State is in the 
Yazoo Delta, in the extreme western part of the State, 
north of Vicksburg. The Yazoo Delta, or “the swamp,” 
as it is often familiarly called, is an important area 
of Mississippi lying in the northwestern part of the 
State between the Yazoo and the Mississippi Rivers, 
It measures about 60 miles east and west at its widest 
point, and extends north from the junction of these 
two rivers as far as the botindary of the State. It is 
part of the flood plain of the Mississippi, rich with 
all the deposits brought down by that stream from the 
lands washed by its upper courses and all its confluents, 

Agriculture is the most important industry in Missis- 
sippi. The figures for the principal crops in 1909 are as 
follows: Cotton, 1,020,000 bales; corn, 40,745,000 bushels, 
$33,003,000; oats, 2,400,006 bushels, $1,632,000; potatoes, 
783,000 bushels; hay, 122,000 tons, $1,403,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
T1910, was as follows: Horses, 265,000; mules, 290,000 ; 
cattle, 907,000; sheep, 171,000; hogs, 1,290,000. The 
yield of wool in 1909 was $600,000. 

Forests—Mississippt has still a vast area covered by 
virgin forests. The principal trees are the oak, willow, 
chestnut, wateroak, walnut, butternut, dogwood, black 
gum, sweet gum, beech, cottonwood, sycamore, mag- 
nolia, locust, mulberry, hickory, pine, cypress, and live 
oak. The timbered area is estimated at upwards of 32,- 
000 square miles. In the south it consists largely of pine, 
in the Yazoo Delta of cypress and in the remainder of 
the State of hard woods principally. Most of the 
lumber cut consists of yellow pine, and the turpentine 
ae resin industry is important in the south of the 
tate. 

Manufactures—The number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Mississippi in 1905 was 1,520. The 
capital invested in them was $50,256,300. They em- 
ployed 38,690 persons and paid $14,819,034 in wages, 
The cost of materials used was $25,800,885 and the 
value of the finished product was $57,451,445. 


Missouri.—Missouri ranks 18th among the States in 
area and 31th in order of admission to the Union. 
The State is bounded on the north by Towa, on the east 
by Illinois and Kentucky, on the south by Arkansas, and 
on the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. The 
length from north to south is 285 miles, and the greatest 
extension from east to west is slightly more. The 
total area is 69,420 square miles, of which 693 square 
miles are water, 

Population.—Missouri ranks 7th among the States 
and Territories according to population as shown by 
the U. S. Census of 1010. The growth of population 
since the first Federal count in 1810 was as follows: 
1810, 20,845; 1820, 66,586; 1830, 140,455; 1840, 383,702; 
1850, 682,044; 1860, 1,182,012: 1870, 1,721,295; 1889, 
2,168,380; 1890, 2,679,184; 1900, 3,106,651; I9I0, 3,293,- 
335, Or 6 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—In the southwestern part of 
the State are the Ozark Mountains, a series of isolated 
knobs, peaks, and cliffs of sandstone, some reaching 
an altitude of 1,500 feet. The Mississippi River, form- 
ing the eastern boundary line, is bordered by highlands 
in the shape of limestone bluffs, in some cases reaching 
a height of 350 feet. West of these highlands the 
State is high and broken, becoming more and more 
level till the Osage River is reached. The principal 
rivers are the Mississippi, having a course of 470 miles 
along the eastern boundary; the Missouri, which forms 
200 miles of the western boundary, and turning east 
crosses the State and flows 250 miles to the Missis- 
sippi. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The principal geological 

are embraced in two great regions. 


features of Missouri 
One, in which Azoic rocks interfere seriously with the 
continuity of rich metal veins, is known as the Cambro- 
Silurian Ozark region. The other is an immense coal 
field in the centre and northern divisions of the State. 
This coal area extends far beyond the State borders 
into Kansas and Iowa. There is an extensive alluvial 
section in the southeastern part of the State. This is 
known as the Mississippi River région. 

The following minerals are found in Missouri: 
Asphaltum, cement, clay, coal, iron, lead, and zine. 
Zinc, lead, and clay are the most important. Lead and 
zinc are found in the southwest, in what is known as 
the Missouri-Kansas lead and zinc field. The product 
of the two metals reaches annual values around $10,- 
000,000. The coal output in r908 was 3,317,315 short 
tons, valued at $5,444,007. The cobalt product is equal 
to the demand of the whole country. 

Agriculture—Agriculture is the leading industry of 
the State. The soil is generally fertile, excepting on 
the hills, where it is mixed with such a proportion of 
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iron oxides as to make it unproductive. The alluvial 
deposits of the Mississippi and Missouri are exceed- 
ingly fertile, and the swamps, when drained, yield 
enormous crops. The prairies produce tobacco and 
wheat of the best quality. Only about one-third of the 
State is cultivated, the remainder being to a large ex- 
tent densely timbered. The principal forest trees are 
the elm, ash, oak, sugar maple, hackberry, dogwood, 
sassafras, sweet gum, black gum, catalpa, tupelo, paw- 
paw, and pecan. Yellow pine grows abundantly around 
the headwaters of the Black, White, and Current Riv- 
ers, and extensive pine forests extend along the Ar- 
kansas border. 

Missouri is one of the leading States in the pro- 
duction of corn, the yield in 1909 being 213,840,000 
bushels, valued at $126,166,000. The figures for the 
other principal crops in 1909 were: Wheat, 28,562,000 
bushels, $29,990,000; oats, 18,630,000 bushels, $8,011,000 ; 
potatoes, 7,480,000 bushels, $5,012,000; hay, 3,719,000 
pounds, $30,868,000; cotton, 49,000 bales; tobacco, 4,425,~ 
000 pounds. 


silver. Copper is the most important. About 25 per 
cent of the gold and about 90 per cent of the silver 
mined in Montana is found in contact, near or remote, 
with copper ores. Gold mining is carried on in more 
than a score of counties. The value of the gold pro- 
duced in 1909 was $3,590,400. Silver was produced to 
the value of $6,241,900. The smelter returns of copper 
produced in 1908 give a total of 252,503,651 pounds. 

Agriculture.—The principal valleys are remarkable for 
fine meadows with a rich loamy soil, and they are oc- 
cupied by cattle ranges, The eastern plains are almost 
treeless prairies, only the river courses being fringed 
with trees. In the western part of the State, particularly 
in the northwestern part, the rainfall is adequate for 
agriculture without artificial irrigation, but throughout 
the greater part of the State irrigation is necessary, and 
a great deal of the State has already been irrigated. 
There were in progress, in 1910, four irrigation projects, 
to affect an aggregate of 619,920 acres, while the Lower 
Yellowstone Project will affect territory in Montana and 
North Dakota amounting to 64,600 acres. 
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930,060, and the value of the finished products was $66,- 
415,452. 


Nebraska.—Nebraska ranks 15th among the States 
for area and 24th in the order of admission to State- 
hood. Nebraska is bounded on the north by South 
Dakota, on the east by Iowa and Missouri, on the 
south by Kansas and Colorado and on the west by 
Wyoming and Colorado, Its extreme length from east 
to west is 420 miles, and breadth from north to south 
is 208 miles. Its area is 77,520 square miles. 

opulation.—ln 1910 Nebraska ranked 29th among the 
States and Territories in population. The growth of the 
population since the U. S. Census of 1860 has been as 
follows: 1860, 28,841; 1870, 122,993; 1880, 452,402; 1890, 
1,058,910; 1900, 1,066,300; 1910, 1,192,214. 

Physical Characteristics—The State is situated in 
the great central plain of North America, and has a flat 
or undulating surface, with a slight inclination south- 
east. On the northwest is an extensive desolate tract 
of land known as the Mauvaises Terres, or Bad Lands, 
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There were on the farms in Missouri, January tst, 
1910, live stock in the numbers which follow: Horses, 
1,005,000; mules, 344,000; cattle, 3,090,000; sheep, 957,- 
The clip of wool in 1909 was 
5,680,090 pounds. 

Manufactures—Missouri is the leading manufactur- 
ing State west of the Mississippi. The manufactures 
dependent on agricultural produce stand out promi- 
nently. The number of manufacturing establishments 
in the State in 1909 was 6,464, representing capital 
amounting to $379,368,827, and employing 133,167 per- 
sons. The amount paid in wages aggregated $66,644,- 
126. Materials used cost $252,258,417 and the value of 
the finished product was $439,548,957- 


Montana.—Montana ranks 3rd among the States for 
area and 28th in the order of admission to the Union. 
It is bounded on the north by the Canadian provinces 
of British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan; on 
the east by the Dakotas; on the south by Wyoming and 
Idaho, and on the west by Idaho. Montana ranks third 
in size among the States of the Union. It measures 550 
miles from E. to W., and 275 miles from N. to S. Its 
area is 146,572 square miles, of which 706 are under water. 

Population—tIn toto Montana ranked 41st among the 
States and Territories in population. The growth since 
the federal census of 1870 has been as follows: 1870, 
20,505; 1880, 39,159; 1890, 132,159; 1900, 243,329; 1910, 
370,053, Or 54.5 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State is 
extremely mountainous in the west. The Bitter Root 
Mountains form the western boundary line, and east 
of this the main chain of the Rocky Mountains crosses 
the State. Between these ranges is a great basin, form- 
ing one-fifth of the entire area. East of the Rocky 
Mountains is a rolling table-land, traversed by several 
large rivers. In the south near the Yellowstone River 
the mountains reach an altitude of 10,000 feet and the 
peaks are perpetually covered with snow. Besides the 
prominent mountain ranges there are many spurs, de- 
tached ridges, and smooth, sloping buttes. The moun- 
tains are intersected by numerous valleys and canyons, 
many of which are traversed by rivers. 

Geology and Mineralogy—In Montana the Cretaceous 
formation largely prevails. Paleozoic and Azoic areas 
appear in the mountainous western division. There is 
a thick Carboniferous stratum. Coal of the lignite 
variety is plentiful in several large areas of Cretaceous 
or Tertiary origin. Volcanic action at various periods 
in the remote past has disturbed and badly broken the 
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of nearly all geological periods are shown conspicuously 
along the deep-river canyons of Montana. 

The following minerals are found in Montana: Build- 
ing stone, clay, coal, copper, gold, lead, sapphire, and 


Figures of the principal crops produced in Montana 
in 1909 are as follows: Wheat, 10,764,000 bushels, $9,364,- 
000; oats, 15,390,000 bushels, $6,464,000; potatoes, 4,500,- 
000 bushels, $2,295,000; hay, 995,000 tons, $9,950,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 319,000; mules, 5,000; 
cattle, 922,000; sheep, 5,747,000; hogs, 75,000. The wool 
product in 1909 was 35,000,000 pounds. 

The State forest reserves of Montana, already large, 
were. enormously increased in March, 1907. There were 
19 reserves in 1909 totaling 20,389,696 acres. The lum- 
ber production for 1908 was 311,533,000 feet, valued at 
$4,170,879. 

Manufactures —The principal manufacturing indus- 
tries in Montana are the refining and smelting of copper 


rich in interesting fossil remains. Timber has been 
extensively planted here of late. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Eastern Nebraska is 
largely Cretaceous in formation. Tertiary strata pre- 
dominate in the west; chiefly examples of the Miocene 
and Pliocene periods. Thin layers of coal appear 
throughout an extended area in the southeast. This 
coal, however, is of limited value for fuel purposes 
owing to lack of substance. Glacial drift deposits 
cover a large area. Fossiliferous deposits of the later 
geological periods occur at many points. The bluffs 
bordering the Missouri River are composed of loess, a 
fertile earthy deposit, which contains vegetable matter 
and land or fresh-water shells. 

The following minerals are found in Nebraska: Build- 
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and lead, slaughtering and meat-packing, and the manu- 
factures of foundry and machine-shop products, The 
number of manufacturing establishments in 1905 was 
382, representing $52,580,810 of capital invested. The 
number of persons employed was 8,957 and the wages 
paid aggregated $8,652,217. Materials used cost $40,- 


ing stones, cement, clay, coal, earth, ochre, and pumice. 
Clay and building stones are the leading minerals. The 
clay product, in brick and tile, 1908, represented a value 
of $046,516. The coal, mined in small quantities, is 
bituminous, of Carboniferous formation and lignite of 
the Cretaceous period. The pumice, or volcanic ash, 
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occurs in extensive beds. The components for hydrau- 
lic cement, also clay, limestone, gravel, sand, and flint 
cover large areas. 

Agyriculture-—Nebraska is one of the most important 
agricultural States in the Union. The soil, excepting 
in the northwest, is a deep, rich loam, underlaid by a 
porous clayey subsoil, and is admirably adapted to with- 
stand drought. The climate is equable and, on the 
whole, fine. The principal crops are cereals, potatoes 
and hay. Figures for 1909 are as follows: Corn, 194,- 
060,000 bushels, $97,030,000; wheat, 40,650,000 bushels, 
$44,180,000; oats, 61,825,000 bushels, $21,639,000; barley, 
2,640,000 bushels, $1,135,000; rye, 1,320,000 bushels, $805,- 
000; potatoes, 8,190,000 bushels, $4,914,000; hay, 2,325,000 
tons, $13,950,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was: Horses, 1,045,000; mules, 72,000; cattle, 3,- 
919,000; sheep, 393,000; hogs, 3,201,000. The amount of 
wool produced in 1909 was 1,787;500 pounds. 

Forests—Nebraska is developing a forest service. In 
1906 two experimental stations were established, one at 
the State University at Lincoln and the other at North 
Platte. The latter is one of nine stations in different 
States which cooperate with the National Forest Ser- 
vice. The national forest area totals 556,072 acres. 

Irrigation—In the dry regions of the western part 
of Nebraska irrigation has been found necessary and 
about 150,000 acres of land have been improved in this 
way. The North Platte Project, still in progress in 
1910, affects 124,000 acres in Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Manufactures—Such manufacturing industries as 
exist in Nebraska are associated with the agricultural 
produce. The chief employments are meat-packing, the 
factory production of butter, cheese, and condensed 


Agriculture—The soil of Nevada is of great fertility, 
and produces excellent crops when sufficiently watered, 
but there are not many rivers convenient for irrigation, 
and in consequence agriculture is very little developed. 
The Truckee-Carson irrigation project, in progress in 
1910, is calculated to improve an area of 200,000 acres. 
Following are the figures of the principal crops in 1909: 
Wheat, 1,033,000 bushels, $1,074,000; oats, 280,000 
bushels, $165,000; potatoes, 540,000 bushels, $459,000; 
hay, 494,000 tons, $5,187,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 98,000; mtiles, 4,000; 
cattle, 423,000; sheep, 1,585,000; hogs, 15,000. The wool 
clip in 1909 was 6,562,500 pounds. 

Manufactures—The manufacturing industries in 
Nevada were represented in 1905 by 115 establishments 
employing capital to the amount of $2,891,907. The 
number of persons employed was 802 and the total 
amount of wages paid was $693,407. Materials used 
cost $1,627,776 and the value of the finished product 
was $3,006,274. 


New Hampshire.—New Hampshire is one of the 
thirteen original States and ranks 42d among the States 
and Territories, in area. The State is bounded on the 
north by the Canadian Province of Quebec, on the east 
by the State of Maine and for a short distance by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on 
the west by Vermont. Its extreme length is 178 miles 
and extreme width 88 miles. Its area is 9,341 square 
miles, of which 310 square miles are water. 

Population—In 1910 New Hampshire ranked 4oth 
among the States and Territories in population. The 
growth of population since the first U. S. Census in 
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milk, flour-milling, and brewing. The number of manu- 
facturing establishments in 1905 was 1,819, representing 
investments aggregating $80,235,310. They employed 
20,260 persons whose wages amounted to $11,022,149. 
The amount paid for materials was $124,051,628, and 
the finished products were valued at $154,918;220. 


Nevada.—Nevada is one of the largest of the States, 
ranking 6th in area, and 24th in order of admission to 
the Union. It is bounded on the north by Idaho and 
Oregon, on the east by Utah and Arizona, and on the 
south and west by California. It has an extreme length, 
from north to south, of 483 miles and an extreme 
breadth of 320 miles. Its area is 110,690 square miles, 
of which 869 square miles are water. In 1000 the 
population numbered 42,335, including 5,216 Indians, 
1,352 Chinese, and 134 negroes. 

Population—In 1910 Nevada ranked 51st among the 
States and Territories in population. The changes, 
since the Federal Census of 1860 have been as follows: 
1860, 6,857; 1870, 42,491; 1880, 62,266; 1890, 45,761; 
1900, 42,335; 1910, 81,875. 

Physical Characteristics—Nevada is situated in the 
Great American Basin, haying for its boundaries the 
Sierra Nevada on the west, the Wasatch Mountains 
on the east, and cross ranges on the north and south. 
It is a table-land, 4,000 to 8,000 feet above sea-level. 
The State is crossed by a series of parallel mountain 
ranges with a general northerly and southerly direction. 
The principal chains are the Virgin Mountains, the 
Truckee Mountains, Antelope, East Humboldt, Toyabe, 
and Santa Rosa Mountains. Between these mountains 
are deep valleys, the Colorado Valley having a number 
of abrupt ranges, and peaks rising above its plateaus. 
The most important ranges of the Colorado region are 
the Muddy, Vegas, Spring Mountain, and Kingston 
Mountain. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Nearly the entire range of 
geological formations is represented in Nevada. The 
Nevada Mountain system is credited to the upheavals 
of the Jurassic period. Areas of the Azoic and Cam- 
brian or Silurian formations are revealed in and on the 
most elevated portions of the State. The results of 
yoleanic action, probably during the later geological 
periods, are visible in nearly all parts of Nevada. The 
stratifications of many periods also present instances of 
much displacement. 

The following minerals are found in Nevada: Build- 
ing stones, coal, copper, gold, gypsum, iron, pyrites, and 
sulphur. Gold and silver mining are the most important 
industries. The gold product in 1909 was valued at 
$14,908,400, and that of silver at $4,657,000. The smelter 
returns of copper in 1908 gave a value of $12,241,372. 
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1790 was as follows: 1790, 141,885; 1800, 183,858; 1810, 
214,460;, 1820, 2443161 ; 1830, 269,328; 1840, 284,574; 1850, 
317,076, 1860, 326,073 ; 1870, 318,300; 1880, 346,991 ; 1890, 
376:630.; 1900, 411,588; 1910, 430,572. 

Physical Gharacteristics—The surface of the State is 
rugged. The Appalachian Range of mountains enters 
the State from Maine, and as the White Mountains 
crosses the State diagonally with a maximum elevation 
in Mount Washington of 6,279 feet. Along fhe western 
part of the State these mountains dwindle down to a 
range of hills. The White Mountain district is divided 
by the Saco and Lower Ammonoosuc River Valleys, and 
the “Notch” into the White and Franconia Ranges. 
Besides Mount Washington, there are over fifty other 
peaks over 4,000 feet high. The river system is divided 
into five drainage basins. 

Geology and Mineralogy—New MUHampshire’s geo- 
logical formations are mostly Eozbic, or Laurentian and 
Huronian. The early Paleozoic age, metamorphosed, 
is represented in the southeast. Glacial drift is much 
in evidence. Boulders, too, appear in many places, many 
of them being several thousands of feet higher than 
their original level, thus demonstrating the force and 
intensity of glacial action within the area now occupied 
by New Hampshire. In the western and southwestern 
sections there are extensive areas of limestone deposits. 
Cambrian slate deposits are also fotind in the same 
region, but in much smaller quantities. Alluvial plains 
of great extent occur along the principal rivers. 

The following minerals are found in New Hampshire: 
Beryl, copper, granite, iron, lead, mica, mineral waters, 
plumbago, pyfites, quartz sand, scythe stones, silver, 
soapstone, tin, and zinc. The amount of granite quar- 
ried in 1 was 867;028 tons. 

Agriculture—The New Hampshire soil is light and 
sandy and with the exception of the Connecticut Valley 
and parts of Coos County is not fertile. The surface 
is in many parts of the State too broken to be good for 
farming. Figures of the chief crops in 1909 follow: 
Corn, 1,053,000 bushels, $800,000; oats, 441,000 bushels, 
$282,000; potatoes, 2,730,000 bushels, $1,747,000; hay, 
621,000 tons, $1,116,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was: Horses, 59,000; cattle, 215,000; sheep, 74,000; 
hogs, 51,000. The amount of wool produced in 1909 
was 434,000 potnds. 

Manufactures—The manufacturing interests of New 
Hampshire, aside from forest products are largely con- 
fined to the-southern part of the State where the ex- 
cellence of the water-power afforded by the Merrimac 
River gives a great impetus to manufacturing industries. 
The most important industries in late years have been 
cotton goods, boots and shoes, wool manufactures, lum- 
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ber and timber products and paper and wood pulp. In 
1905 there were 1,618 manufacturing establishments, 
representing capital to the amount of $109,495,072. The 
number of persons employed was 65,366 and the amount 
of wages paid was $27,693,203. Materials used cost 
$73,216,387 and the value of the goods produced was 
$123,610,904. 


New Jersey.—New Jersey is one of the_ thirteen 
original States and ranks 44th dmong the Sfates_in 
area. New Jersey is bounded on the north by New 
York, on the east by the Hudson River and the Atlaritic 
Ocean, on the south by Delaware Bay, ard on the west 
by the Delaware River and Rénnsylvatiia. The extreme 
length of the State is 167 miles, arid its average width 
50 miles. Its area is 8,224 square miles, of which 710 
square miles’ are water. Mean elévation, 250 feet. 

Population—In 1910 New Jersey ranked 11th among 
the States and Territories in poptlatton. The growth 
of population since the Federal Census of 1790 Has been 
as follows: 1790, 184,139; 1800, 211,149; 1810, 245,562; 
1820, 277,575; 1830, 320,823; 1840, 373,306; 1850, .489,- 
555; 1860, 672,035; 1870, 906,096; 1880, 1,131,116; 1890, 
1,444,933; 1900, 1,883,669; 1905 (State Census), 2,144, 
143; 1910, 2,537,167. 

Physical Characteristics—New Jersey is divided into 
two distinct geographical divisions, the northern portion 
being undulating and hilly, and the southern a low, 
sandy plain. The northern half of fhe State is crossed 
by three parallel mountain ranges running in a south- 
westerly direction. The Blue Ridge, or Kittatinny, and 
the Highland Ranges, are part of the Appalachian chain, 
and the third, or Orange Mountains, belong to a series 
of low ridges traced from Massachusetts across Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The Blue 
Ridge crosses the Delaware River at the Delaware 
Water Gap, where its altitude is about 1,456 feet. The 
greatest altitude in the State is High Point, near the 
New York State line, 1,804 feet. Between the Blue 
Ridge and Highland Ranges is the Kittatinny Valley, 
10 to 13: miles in width, and noted for its agricultural 
advantages. The Highland Range is a deeply dissected 
plateau or table-land, its semi-detached portions being 
known as mountains among which the highest is Ham- 
burg Mountain (1,409 feet). The Orange Mountains 
are three parallel ridges of trap-rock known as the 
First and Second Mountains, and Lang Hill, separated 
by narrow valleys, underlaid by sandstone. A ridge of 
trap extends along the New Jersey shore of the Hudson 
River, known as the Palisades Range, and is world- 
renowned for its scenic beauty. The Navesink High- 
lands, a group of sandy hills south of Sandy Hook, 
and other detached hills to the southwest rise to a 
height of nearly 400 feet. The western portion of the 
State is bounded and drained by the Delaware River. 
The Hudson flows along the eastern boundary for 30 
miles, but receives no drainage. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—Archzan rocks, producing 
several important minerals, occur in the highlands of 
New Jersey. Southeastward of these is a plateau, also 
rich in useful products, of the Triassic period. Still 
further in the same direction is a belt of Cretaceous 
origin. These formations cover an area running across 
the State in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction. 
The Silurian and Devonian formations prevail in the 
northwest. In other parts of New Jersey are repre- 
sentative examples of the Tertiary and Quaternary 
periods. The southern part of the State is covered 
with gravel and boulders of glacial origin, which extend 
across the State ffom a point near Staten Islaftd to 
Belvidere,‘on the Delaware River. 

The following minérals and metals are found in New 
Jersey: Barite, building stones, cement, clay, copper, 
feldspar, iron, lead, pyrites, slate, tale, and zinc. Iron, 
clay, and Portland cement are the most important. The 
output of iron ore in 1908 was 394;767 long tons, valued 
at $1,162,474. The otttput of clay prodticts was valued 
at $12,313,696. Portland cement was prodtced to the 
amount of 3,208,446 barrels, valued at $2,416,000. 

Agriculture—The soil is a sandy loam admirably 
adapted to agriculture, and in places where it has be- 
come worked out the abundant natural fertilizers soon 
reclaim it. The principal forest trees are the black, 
white, red, and pin oaks, chestnut, hickory, beech, shag- 
bark, maple, cedar, elm, black walnut, ash, tulip, white 
and pitch pine, hemlock, spruce, holly, wich-hazel, iron- 
wood, cottonwood, dogwood, birch, alder, tamarack, wil- 
low, sweet gum, and wild cherry. The sand-plains in 
the south raise an abundance of cranberries, and the 
peach, apple, pear, and berry crops of New Jersey are 
of great value. The principal crop figures for 1909 are 
as follows: Corn, 9,483,000 bushels, $6;733,000; wheat, 
1,969,000 bushels, $2,146,000; oats, 1,530,000 bushels, 
$765,000; rye, 1,288,000 bushels, $1,018,000; buckwheat, 
283,000 bushels, $200,000; potatoes, 7,200,000 bushels, 
$5:904,000'; hay, 546,000 tons, $0,009,000. 

The Tive stock on farms, January Ist, 1910, numbered 
as follows: Horses, 103,000; mules, 5,000; cattle, 272,- 
0005 sheep, 44,000; hogs, 152,000. The amount of the 
wool clip in r609 was 242,000 pounds. 

Forests—New Jersey is developing a State forest 
reserve for which a large amount of forest land has 
been purchased. 

Pisheries—New Jersey has valuable fisheries both in 
the lakes and streams and around the coast. Trout, 
perch, black bass, etc., abound in the smaller rivers and 
lakes, while there are shad, menhaden, and sturgeon 
fisheries on the Delaware River and round the coast. 
The Bureau of Shell Fisheries leases oyster beds and 
investigates methods for their improvement. The fish- 
eries produced in 1908 a yield valued at $3,068,586. 

Manufactures,—The manufactures of New Jersey are 
extensive and varied. They include hats, leather goods, 
stockyard and abattoir products, steel and iron manu- 
factures, pottery and brickmaking, glass, silk goods, 
shipbuilding, refined oil, machinery and canned goods. 
In 1905 there were 7,010 manufacturing establishments 
in which the capital invested amounted to $715,060,174. 
The number of persons employed was 266,336, the total 
amount of wages paid being $128,168,801. Materials 
used cost $470,449,176 and the value of the finished 
product was $774,360,025. E 
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New Mexico.—New Mexico ranks 4th among the 
States for area and 34th in the order of admission to 
the Union. New Mexico is bounded on the north by 
Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on the 
south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west by Ari- 
zona. The length along the western boundary is 400 
miles; the greatest width 358 miles. Its area is 122,634 
square miles. Mean elevation 5,700 feet. 

Population—In 1910 New Mexico ranked 45th among 
the States and Territories in population. The growth 
since the Federat Census of 1850 has been as follows: 
1850, 61,547; 1860, 93,516; 1870, 91,874; 1880, 119,565; 
1890, 1533593; 1900, 195,310; 1910, 327,396. 

Physical CharactePistics—New Mexico is a lofty 
plateau, crossed by mountain ranges, being the founda- 
tion of the Sierra Madre and Rocky Mountains. The 
Sierra Madre range passes through a series of low and 
often detached ranges to join the Sierra Madre range 
in Mexico. The Rocky Mountains in the east af the 
State are the highest and often reach an elevation of 
13,000 feet. The western part ts characterized by iso- 
lated peaks, lofty plateaus, and deep canyons. The Llano 
Estacado or Staked Blain is a broad, nearly barren 
plateau in the southeast. The Rio Grande Valley de- 
scends from an elevation of 6,000 feet near the Colorado 
border to 3,000 feet in the south. The Rio Grande 
traverses the State in a northerly and southerly direc- 
tion and forms the principal drainage system. 

Geology and Mineralogy—The Jura-Triassic period is 
largely represented in New Mexico geology, also the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary, this last-named strata over- 
lying in many places the Jura-Triassic and Cretaceous 
formations. Earth movements in this territory, as indi- 
cated by geological displacements, show that the moun- 
tain ranges, rich in deposits of porphyry and syenite, 
underwent a tremendous upheaval in one of the earlier 
periods and in their movement brought to a higher level 
a vast ancient limestone and sandstone area not avail- 
able. The Carboniferous field of New Mexico opens in 
the south and southeast. Table lands of lignitiferous 
sandstone are found in the outer districts of the State. 

The following minerals and metals are found in New 
Mexico: Chalcedony, clay, coal, copper, emeralds, gold, 
gypsum, iron, lead, manganese, marble, mercury, mica, 
mineral springs, ochre, opals, potash, silver, soda, tur- 
quoises, and zinc. Coal, gold, silver, copper, and zine 
are the most important. The coal area of New Mexico 
is principally in Colfax, McKinley, Rio Arriba, and San 
Juan Counties, located in the north and west. The 
coal region covers over 1,500,co0 acres. New Mexico 
produced 2,467,937 short tons of coal in 1908. The out- 
put of gold in 1909 was $278,300 and that of silver 
$171,200. The smelter returns on copper mined in 1908 
gave a total of 4,991,351 pounds. 

Agriculture—The soil, which is naturally very rich, 
requires water to produce large crops. Irrigation is 
being practised with excellent results. The cereals grow 
well, and the ordinary farm, orchard, and garden fruits 
are raised to a considerable extent. The hills and val- 
leys are covered with a short grass, which provides 
excellent grazing facilities. Stock-raising is carried on 
extensively on the broad pasture lands. 

The most valuable farm crops are wheat, hay, corn, 
oats, and potatoes. The following are figures of the 
principal crops in 1909: Corn, 2,128,000 bushels, $1,915,- 
000; wheat, 1,004,000 bushels, $1,175,000; oats, 960,000 
bushels, $634,000; hay, 481,000 tons, $5,339,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 133,000; mules, 8,000; 
cattle, 930,000; ‘sheep, 4,729,000; hogs, 32,000. The yield 
of wool in 1909 was 5,197,500 pounds. 

New Mexico is but sparsely wooded. The evergreens, 
pine, spruce, and fir grow on the mountains, and lower 
down the cedar, mesquite, nut-pine, oak, ash, maple, 
walnut, sycamore, and cottonwood. The State is noted 
for its many species of yucca and cactus. The wooded 
area of the State is estimated at 23,700 square miles. 
The United States has reserved tracts amounting to 
8,300,000 acres, mostly about fhe head of the Gila River. 
The merchantable timber is found only in the moun- 
tainous regions, and is mainly yellow pine and spruce. 

Manufactures—In 1905 there were 199 manufactur- 
ing establishments in New Mexico, with a capital of 
$4,638,248, employing 3,478 wage-earners at a total wage 
of $2,153,068, and producing an output valued at $5,705,- 
880. The chief industries are brick and tile works, car- 
riages and wagons, cars, general railroad machine-shop 
construction and repairs, flour and grist mill products, 
ice, jewelry, lumber and lumber products. There are 
also wool-scouring establishments. 


New York.—New York is one of the thirteen original 
States and in area ranks 28th among the States now in 
the Union. It is bounded on the north by the Canadian 
Province of Ontario, on the east by Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and on the 
west by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the Province of 
Ontario, The extreme length of the State from north 
to south is 312 miles, from east to west 326 miles. 
The area is 49,204 square miles, of which 1,550 square 
miles are water, mean elevation, 900 feet. 

Population—In 1910 New York ranked first among 
the States and Territories in population. The growth 
since the Federal Census of 1790 has been as follows: 
1790, 340,120; 1800, 580,051; 1810, 950,049; 1820, 1,372,- 
812; 1830, 1,018,608 ; 1840, 2,428,921 ; 1850, 3,097,304 ; 1860, 
3,880,735 ;. 1870, 4,382,759 ; 1880, 5,082,871 ; 1890, 5,097,853 ; 
1900, 7%208,894; 1905 (State Census), 8,067,308; 1910, 
9,113,279, or 25.4 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The eastern part of the 
State is mountainous. The Adirondack system lies in 
the northeast corner, west of Lake Champlain. Its 
highest peak is Mount Marcy, 5,112 feet. These moun- 
tains form the termination of a chain extending into 
the State from New Jersey, and are a continuation of 
the Blue Ridge range. Another branch enters the State 
at its southern boundary and terminates in the High- 
lands on the Hudson. These mountains range in alti- 
tude from 1,500 to 3,500 feet. A third range extends 
north as far as the Mohawk, and reappearing on the 
north side of the river continues toward Lake Cham- 
plain, connecting with the Adirondacks. The western 


portion of the State is undulating, descending in rolling 
terraces to Lake Ontario. The river systems are di- 
vided into two divisions, one flowing north to the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence, and the other reaching the 
Atlantic by the Hudson. The Hudson River, the most 
important in the State, rises in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains and is navigable for 150 miles. The St. Lawrence 
forms 100 miles of the Canadian boundary. One-half 
of Lakes Ontario and Champlain, and the eastern end 
of Lake Erie are the property of the State. Lake 
George, south of Lake Champlain, is an extensive sheet 
of water. The central portion of the State has an ex- 
tensive lake system. The Adirondack region is full of 
lakes. The waterfalls in the State are numerous, and 
include Niagara Falls, Trenton Falls, Genesee Falls, 
Portage, Taghkanie, and those near Ithaca and in 
Watkins Glen. There are many large islands, and the 
St. Lawrence River contains over 700 small islands be- 
longing to New York. 

Geology and Mineralogy—The geological construc- 
tion of New York State occurred during the Archean 
and Paleozoic periods. Examples of many geological 
periods are found in the rock formations. The Triassic 
period deposits are well evidenced in the southwestern 
part of the State. Glacial drift is over much of the 
State’s surface. The glacial period is credited with the 
creation of New York’s interior lakes and great falls. 
The latest marine deposits found belong to the Cre- 
taceous period. Westward from the Catskill Mountains, 
the prevailing deposits are Devonian. North of the 
Adirondacks and south of Lake Champlain are many 
examples of the Cambrian Age. Pre-Cambrian rock 
deposits are found in the Adirondack regions and in the 
Appalachian. From these volcanic and metamorphic de- 
posits are taken magnetite and hematite iron ore and 
other valuable products. 

The following mineral products are found in New 
York: Aluminum, cement-stone, clay, granite, gypsum, 
iron ore, limestone, marble, metallic paint material, min- 
eral waters, natural gas, petroleum, salt, sandstone, slate, 
and talc. Among the most important are salt, iron ore, 
sandstone, limestone, fite clay, marble, granite, and 
slate. The output of iron ore in 1908 was 697,473 long 
tons, valued at $2,098,247. Portland cement was pro- 
duced to the amount of 1,088,874 barrels, valued at 
$1,813,623, and natural cement to the amount of 623,618 
barrels, valued at $441,136. Clay products had a value 
of $8,920,224 for the year, and the various kinds of 
stone produced aggregated $6,157,279 in value. Salt 
was produced to the amount of 9,076,743 barrels, valued 
at $2,136,738. 

Agriculture—More than half the area of New York 
is improved or cultivated land, and excepting the moun- 
tain ridges there is very little unproductive land in the 
State. More than one-half the total crop acreage is 
devoted to hay and forage, the importance of the dairy 
industry giving a special value to hay. Fruits form 
a large source of revenue, while garden farming and 
flortculture also are important industries, The size and 
value of the leading crops in 1909 are shown by the 
fisures following: Corn, 24,120,000 bushels, $17,849,000; 
wheat 8,820,000 bushels, $9,790,000; oats, 37,305,000 bush- 
els, $18,309,000; barley, 1,910,000 bushels, $1,318,000; rye, 
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North Carolina.—North Carolina is one of the thir- 
teen original States. It ranks 27th in aréa, being 
identical in area with Alabama. It is bounded on the 
north by Virginia, on the east and southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by South Carolina and 
Georgia, and on the west by Tennessee. The extreme 
length from east to west is 503!4 miles, and its extreme 
breadth 18734 miles, and its area is 52,426 square miles; 
mean elevation, 700 feet. 

Populatiom—In 1910 North Carolina ranked 16th 
among the States and Territories in population. The 
growth since the Federal Census of 1790 has beén as 
follows: 1790, 393,751; 1800, 478,103; 1810, 555,500; 
1820, 638,829; 1830, 737,087; 1840, 753.419; 1850, 869,- 
039; 1860, 992,622; 1870, 1,071,361; 1880, 1,399,750; 1890, 
1,617,947; 1900, 1,893,810; 1910, 2,200,287, 

Physical Characteristics —The eastern and larger por- 
tion of thé State is an undulating country descending 
toward the low and sandy coast. The western part is 
mountainous, being crossed by two ranges of the Ap- 
palachian system, one forming the Tennessee boundary. 
These ranges, according to locality, are called Black, 
Stone, and Smoky Mountains. The eastern range, 
known as the Blue Ridge, encloses an irregular plateau. 
The highest points are Mount Mitchell, 6,711 feet, in 
the border range; and Grandfather Mountain, 5,964 feet, 
in the Blue Ridge range. The coast line has a length of 
400 miles and consists of a range of low islands and 
sand-bars, locally known as “banks,” separated from the 
mainland by shallow sounds. From the “banks” in many 
places project promontories, dangerous because of their 
shoals, Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, and Cape Fear 
being the chief ones. Along the cost are many swamps 
and peat-bogs. 

Geology and Mineralogy —tThe strata of the Azoic age 
are conspicuously present in the mountains of North 
Carolina, also in the central area of the State. This 
formation is rich in metals. A belt or strip, irregular 
in fotm, of the Cambrian period encompasses the Azoic 
field. Triassic regions include a strip running alongside 
of the Cambrian belt to the eastward and an area 
southwest of Danville, Va. The Triassic regions pro- 
duce large quantities of coal of several varieties. The 
Tertiary and Quaternary ages are evidenced in belts on 
the lower lands, in the midland, and on the coast. Creta- 
ceous deposits appear in the rivers and valleys. 

The following minerals and metals are found in North 
Carolina: Asbestos, barytes, bauxite, building stones, 
clay, coal, cobalt, corundum, flint, gold, iron, kaolin, 
marl, mica, nickel, talc, tin, and silver. Clay, mica, and 
building stones are among the most important. The 
value of clay products in 1908 was $943,968. The value 
of the output of the stone quarries during the same 
year was $776,538. 

Agriculture —While agriculture is the leading industry 
of the State, the percentage of improved land is small, 
and there is much waste land in the mountainous area 
on the west. The leading crop is corn. Wheat is the 
next prominent cereal. North Carolina ranks high as 
a cotton State. Tobacco has long been a staple product. 
The State is noted for the production of peanuts and 
sweet potatoes. Rice is grown in the swamps. Market 
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2,720,000 bushels, $2,176,000; buckwheat, 7,512,000 bush- 
els, $5,183,000; potatoes, 52,560,000 bushels, $26,280,000 ; 
hay, 5,002,000 tons, $71,028,000, 

The number of live stock on the farms, January rst, 

1910, was as follows: Horses, 717,000; mules, 4,000; 
cattle, 2,660,000; sheep, 1,177,000; hogs, 656,000. The 
wool clip for 1909 was 4,950,000 pounds. 
_ Fisheries—The oyster catch is the most important 
item in the fisheries of New York. Menhaden, blue- 
fish, shad and alewives are taken in considerable 
quantities. Clams contribute a notable share to the 
value of the fisheries, which in 1908 was $4,593,702. 

Manufactures—New York ranks first among the 
States in the value of its manufactures. This rank is 
held despite the comparative lack of iron manufacturing 
and textile industries, and is due to the great number 
of factories producing the more highly finished prod- 
ucts. The State has great natural resources, abundant 
water-power, and unusual transportation facilities. The 
number of manufacturing establishments in 1905 was 
37,104 and the amount of capital invested, $2,031,459,- 
515.. Employment was given to 856,047 persons who 
received in wages $430,014,851. The cost of materials 
used was $1,348,603,286, and the value of the finished 
products was $2,488,345,579. 


ACROSS THE NIAGARA GORGE 


BELOW THE FALLS 


vegetables are grown extensively for the Northern mar- 
kets. Apples, peaches, pears, and grapes thrive exceed- 
ingly well. Honey and beeswax form a considerable 
source of revenue. The following are the figures of 
the chief crops in 1909: Corn, 48,686,000 bushels, $33,- 
337,000 ; wheat, 5,415,000 bushels, $6,877,000; oats, 3,234,- 
000 bushels, $2,134,000; potatoes, 1,850,000 bushels, $1,- 
498,000; hay, 242,000 tons, $3,485,000; cotton, 615,000 
bales; tobacco, 144,000,000 pounds, $13,680,000; rice, 
13,000 bushels. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January rst, 

1910, was: Horses, 192,000; mules, r81,000; cattle, 746,- 
000; sheep, 215,000; hogs, 1,356,000. The yield of wool 
in 1909 was 816,000 pounds. 
_ Manufactures.—The manufactures of North Carolina 
include cotton goods, tobacco, cottonseed oil, lumber 
and timber products, flour and grist mill products, 
foundry and machine-shop products, fertilizers, leather, 
hosiery and knit goods, cars, carriages and wagons. In 
roo5 there were 3,272 manufacturing establishments in 
the State, representing capital amounting to $141,000,- 
639. The number of persons employed was 85,339 and 
the amount of wages paid, $21,375,204. Materials used 
cost $79,268,004 and the value of the finished products 
was $142,520,776. 
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North Dakota—North Dakota ranks 16th among the 
States in area and 26th in order of admission to the 
Union, The State is bounded on the north by the 
Canadian Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, on 
the east by Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, 
and on the west by Montana. It is a rectangle, with 
length east and west of 360 miles and breadth north 
and south 210 miles. The area is 70,837 square miles, 
of which 70,183 square miles are land. Mean elevation, 
1,900 feet. 

Population—In 1910 North Dakota ranked 38th among 
the States and Territories in population. The growth 
since the Federal Census of 1860 has been as follows, 
the figures for the first three periods including South 
Dakota: 1860, 4,837; 1870, 14,181; 1880, 135,177; 1890, 
182,719; 1900, 310,146; 1905 (State Census), 439,078 ; 
1910, 577,056, or 80.8 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics:—The surface of the State is 
chiefly undulating prairie with occasional low hills. The 
great plateau of the Missouri extends across the State 
east of the Missouri River, with the Turtle Mountains 
on the Canadian border. The highest points in the State 
are in Billings County, Summit (2,830), Chama (2,810), 
and Fryburg (2,789). The rivers include the Missouri, 
navigable throughout the State, and the James River, 
the longest unnavigable river in the world. There are 
many small lakes, but the only important one is Devil’s 
Lake in the Turtle Mountains, an inland sea, with 
saline water and no visible outlet. , 

Geology and Mineralogy—The Cretaceous period is 
indicated in the surface rocks of North Dakota. The 
older geological formations occur at the northwestern 
extremity of the State. Southwest of the Missouri 
River, Tertiary stratification has recently been brought 
to light. The surface formations, except in the ex- 
treme southwest, are covered with a glacial drift of un- 
equal depth. Judging from the existence of salt springs 
in Red River Valley, it is considered certain that Si- 
lurian formations are to be found within the State 
limits. 

The following minerals are found in North Dakota: 
Cement rock, clay, coal, and salt. The soil of North 


1840, 1,519,467; 1850, 1,080,329; 1860, 2,339,511; 1870, 
2,665,260; 1880, 3,198,062; 1890, 3,672,316; 1900, 4,157,- 
545; 1910, 4,767,155. 

Physical Characieristics.—The surface of the State is 
an undulating plain with a transverse ridge crossing it 
in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction Just 
north of the centre of the State. This ridge forms the 
watershed between those rivers belonging to the St. 
Lawrence and those of the Ohio River systems, The 
highest altitude in the State is near Bellefontaine, in 
Logan County, 1,540 feet. The northern side of the 
watershed, though smaller, has a more gentle slope than 
the southern side. The lands in the northwest were 
originally swampy. The Ohio River forms over half 
the eastern and the entire southern boundary of the 
State, and, though it has an average descent of eight 
inches to the mile, is navigable its entire distance along 
the State. Lake Erie forms over two-thirds of the 
northern boundary. 

Geology and Mineralogy—tThe lower Silurian period 
has produced in Ohio the Cincinnati limestone, which 
is considered to be, from the geological standpoint, the 
oldest of exposed rocks in the State. It penetrates 
the blue-grass country. In western Ohio there are many 
large Silurian and Devonian deposits. In the east and 
in central Ohio the area of Carboniferous formations 
is an extensive one, embracing the larger part of the 
State. Rocks of the Devonian period, in the western, 
northwestern, and northeastern sections, are so situated 
that they form a natural ring or rim around the Car- 
boniferous area. Gravel, clay, and sand of the Pleisto- 
cene ice age provide much of the surface soil of Ohio. 
The entire surface of Ohio is covered with glacial 
gravels and other forms of glacial drift. 

The following minerals are found in Ohio: Cement 
rock, clay, graphite, grindstone, gypsum, iron, and lime- 
stone. The most important are clay, coal, and petroleum. 
The output of clay products in 1908 had a valuation 
of $26,622,490; the coal product was 26,270,639 short 
tons, valued at $27,807,704; the output of petroleum 
was 10,858,797 barrels; stone quarried had a valuation 
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Dakota is rich in clays of notable commercial value. 
Clay products are exported extensively in the Canadian 
Northwest and through the West and Northwest area 
of the United States. The coal area covers 28,000 
square miles in the western part of the State. The 
value of the clay products in 1908 was $206,222; the 
coal output was 320,742 short tons, valued at $522,116. 

Agriculture——The alluvial deposits of the Red River 
Valley are of great fertility and wheat is the dominant 
crop. Irrigation is necessary in some parts of the 
State and large areas already have been made available 
thereby, the system being still in progress of extension 
in 1910. The figures of the principal crops in 1909 are 
as follows: Corn, 6,045,000 bushels, $3,325,000; wheat, 
90,762,000 bushels, $83,501,000; oats, 49,600,000 bushels, 
$16,368,000; barley, 20,727,000 bushels, $8,913,000; rye, 
478,000 bushels, $272,000; potatoes, 4,400,000 bushels, 
$1,980,000; hay, 266,000 tons, $1,330,000; flaxseed, 14,- 
229,000 bushels, $22,340,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January tst, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 712,000; mules, 8,000; 
cattle, 863,000; sheep, 621,000; hogs, 206,000. The wool 
clip in 1909 yielded 1,787,500 pounds. 

Manufactures—North Dakota had 507 manufactur- 
ing establishments in 1905. The capital invested was 
$5,703,837; 1,755 persons were employed, earning $1,- 
031,307 in wages; the cost of materials used was $7,- 
095,986, and the value of the finished product was 
$10,217,014. 


Ohio.—Ohio ranks 34th among the States in area 
and 4th in the order of admission to the Union. It 
is bounded on the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, 
on the east by Pennsylvania, on the southeast by West 
Virginia, on the southwest by Kentucky, and on the 
west by Indiana. The extreme length of the State, 
from east to west, is 215 miles, and extreme breadth, 
from north to south, 210 miles. The area is 41,000 
square miles, of which 300 square miles are water. 
Mean elevation, 850 feet. 

Population.—In 1910 Ohio ranked 4th among the 
States and Territories in population. The growth since 
the Federal Census of 1800 has been as follows: 1800, 
45,365; 1810, 230,760; 1820, 581,434; 1830, 937,003; 
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of $4,764,300, sandstone and_ limestone being the 
varieties ; and salt was produced to the value of $864,710. 

Agriculture—The soil of Ohio, in the southeastern 
part, is formed directly from the decomposition of the 
underlying rocks, while the remaining area is covered 
with a glacial drift of great fertility. The alluvial soil 
deposited along the river courses is excellent for the 
growth of corn. The percentage of waste land in the 
State is very small, and in nearly every branch of agri- 
culture Ohio occupies a leading position. The “Western 
Reserve,” in the northeast, is a famous dairy and stock- 
raising region. The wool clip of Ohio is one of the 
largest in the United States. Poultry is an important 
source of income. The bottom-lands of the Miami and 
Scioto Rivers are well adapted to the production of 
Indian corn. Great quantities of wheat are grown in 
the Muskingum and Maumee Valleys. The region sur- 
rounding Lake Erie is especially favored for fruit- 
raising, and has become noted for its extensive vine- 
yards. Ohio is a leading State in the cultivation of 
potatoes. Tobacco is also a good crop. Following are 
the principal crop figures for 1909: Corn, 153,062,000 
bushels, $85,715,000; wheat, 23,532,000 bushels, $26,056,- 
000; oats, 56,225,000 bushels, $23,052,000; barley, 829,000 
bushels, $506,000; rye, 980,000 bushels, $745,000; buck- 
wheat, 318,000 bushels, $248,000; potatoes, 16,926,000 
bushels, $9,479,000; hay, 4,033,000 tons, $43,060,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January tst, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 977,000; mules, 22,000 ; 
cattle, 1,925,000; sheep, 3,203,000; hogs, 2,047,000. The 
product of wool in 1909 was 16,500,000 pounds, 

Manufactures—In the iron and steel industry Ohio 
holds the second place in the Union. This is due to the 
development of the Lake Superior iron mines, and the 
easy transportation furnished by the Great Lakes. 
Other important industries are shipbuilding, pork pack- 
ing, oil refining, the extraction of linseed and lard oil, 
flour and grist mill products, liquors, tobacco products, 
food preparations, manufactures of cars, carriages, 
farming implements, clothing, furniture, pottery, paints, 
glass, soap, candles, and paper. The number of manu. 
facturing establishments was 13,785 in 1905. The capi- 
tal represented was $856,988,830. Employment was given 
to 364,208, the total amount of wages paid being $182,- 
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429,425. The cost of materials used was $527,636,585, 
and the value of the finished product was $960,811,857. 


Oklahoma.—Oklahoma ranks 17th among the States, 
for size, and 33d in the order of admission to the 
Union. It is bounded on the north by Colorado and 
Kansas, on the east by Arkansas and Missouri, on the 
south by Texas, and on the west by Texas and New 
Mexico. North and south it measures 208 miles; east 
and west, 470 miles; total area 70,057 square miles. 

The territory now constituting the State of Oklahoma 
was Originally included in the old Indian Territory. The 
name Indian Territory is still given to a large area set 
apart as the abode for tribal Indians—namely, the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks and Seminoles, 
officially known as the “five civilized tribes.” This 
Indian Territory was incorporated with the State of 
Oklahoma in 1907. It is bounded on the north by 
Kansas and Oklahoma, on the east by Missouri and 
Arkansas, on the south by Texas, and on the west 
by Oklahoma. Area, 31,209 square miles, of which 419 
square miles are water. 

Population.—Oklahoma ranks 23d among the States 
and Territories in population according to the U. S. 
Census of 1910. The growth of the population since 
the first Federal enumeration in 1890 was as follows: 
1890, 61,834; 1900, 398,331; 1907 (special census) 1,414,- 
177; 1910, 1,657,155, which represents a gross increase 
of 109.7 per cent in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics —Oklahoma is a rolling plain 
with an elevation of 900 to 2,500 feet, rising to the 
west where it forms part of the Great Plains. The 
greater part of the land lying north of Texas is arid, 
the river valleys are fertile, and the land generally 
is well adapted to stock-raising. The highest land is 
in Beaver County, where the elevation is 3,900 feet. 
The almost treeless plains have been cut into deep can- 
yons by the streams traversing them. A range of hills 
known as the Chautauqua Mountains runs through the 
central portion. In the south rise the Washita Moun- 
tains, a group of isolated peaks of considerable elevation. 

In the eastern portion of the State, formerly the 
Indian Territory, the land slopes toward the southeast 
to the lower: valley of the Red River. South of the 
Canadian the land is considerably broken by winding 
ridges, which form the southern part of the Ozark 
Hills. These hills near the Arkansas boundary reach 
an elevation of 2,500 feet. About one-fourth of the 
Territory is mountainous and nearly two-thirds wood- 
land. The bottom-lands are broad and fertile and sepa- 
rated by abrupt bluffs from the upland prairies. The 
valleys and southern prairies are rich and productive. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The Archean and Paleo- 

zoic ages and the Carboniferous system are represented 
in the geological deposits of Oklahoma. The strata of 
the Archean period are revealed in the Washita Moun- 
tain elevations. The rims of these mountains show 
Paleozoic strata of the Silurian epoch. The Carbonif- 
erous system is in eastern territory and embraces sey- 
eral important products, including sandstone, limestone, 
clay, and coal. Triassic and Jura-Triassic formations 
occur in western Oklahoma. Cretaceous deposits are 
found in the upper surfaces in this section. 
_ The minerals found in Oklahoma are: Asphalt, build- 
ing stones, coal, gold, gypsum, iron, lead, natural gas, 
petroleum, salt and silver. Oklahoma produced 45,708, 
765 barrels of petroleum in 1008. 

Agriculture—Oklahoma has a very long growing 
Season, and escapes the humidity of the Mississippi 
Valley regions. The character of the soil is such that 
it retains moisture, while the surface, becoming dry and 
broken, forms a kind of mulching that prevents evapo- 
ration and easily yields back to vegetation the moisture 
within. The soil consists chiefly of red clay and sand- 
stone material. In the river valleys these are mixed 
with black alluvium, and of sufficient depth to be of al- 
most inexhaustible fertility. Much of the water is 
alkaline and unfit for drinking. The agricultural re- 
sources of the State will be enlarged when irrigation is 
introduced. The agricultural development of Oklahoma 
has been phenomenal. Wheat, oats, corn, and hay are 
the staple crops of the northern part of the State: 
cotton in the central and southern counties: and broom 
corn, Durum wheat, and Kaffir corn in the western part 
of the State. The wheat crop is the great magnet for 
cereal farmers. Following are figures of the chief 
crops in 1909: Corn, 101,150,000 bushels, $55,632,000; 
wheat, 15,680,000 bushels, $15,837,000; oats, 15,950,000 
bushels, $7,337,000; barley, 600,000 bushels. $448,000 ; 
potatoes, 1,890,000 bushels, $1,796,000; hay, 810,000 tons, 
$5,913,000; cotton, 617,000 bales. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January rst, 
1910, was: Horses, 804,000; mules, I9T,000; cattle, 1,992,- 
000; sheep, 108,000; hogs, 1,302,000. The wool clip of 
1909 was 520,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—The leading manufactures of Okla- 
homa are brick and tile, flour and grist mill products, 
lumber and planing mill products and cottonseed oil. 
In 1905 there were 657 mantfacturing establishments, 
representing capital aggregating $11,107,763. The num- 
ber of persons employed was 3,199 and the amount of 
wages paid was $1,655,324. The cost of materials was 
$11,545,306 ; the finished product was valued at $16,540,- 
50. 


Oregon.—Oregon ranks oth among the States in 
area and 20th in the order of admission to statehood. 
It is bounded on the north by Washington, on the 
east by Idaho, on the south by California, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. Its length from north to 
south is 290 miles, and from east to west 360 miles. 
Its area is 96,699 square miles, of which 1,092 square 
miles is water. 

Population—In 1910 Oregon ranked 36th among the 
States and Territories in population. The growth since 
the Federal Census of 1850 has been as follows: 1850, 
13,294; 1860, 52,465; 1870, 90,923; 1880, 174:768; 1800, 
313,767; 1900, 413,536; 1005 (State Census), 464,538; 
1910, 672,765. 

Physical Characteristics —The surface of the State is 
mountainous, three ranges dividing it from north to 
south, the Coast Range having an extreme altitude of 
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4,000 feet, and covered with dense forests; the Cascade 
Mountains, a continuation of the Sierra Nevada, with 
an extreme height of 7,000 feet, with several high peaks. 
Of these Mount Hood reaches an altitude of 11,225 feet, 
and Mount Pitt, 9,760 feet. The Cascades are heavily 
timbered to the snow line. Four transverse ranges 
connect the Coast Range with the Cascades. The Wil- 
lamette River valley, lying between the Coast Range and 
Cascade Mountains and the Columbia River and Cali- 
fornia spur, is extremely fertile. Eastern Oregon, em- 
bracing two-thirds of the State, is a high table-land, 
with little rainfall. There are fertile valleys along the 
rivers and lakes in the south, and in the Blue Moun- 
tains. In the northeast is the Grande Ronde Valley, 
with 230,000 acres of fertile land. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—Laya and basaltic rock are 
distinguishing features of the geology of Oregon. The 
Cascade Mountains, of volcanic origin, are composed of 
these materials. Throughout the eastern section of the 
State a deposit or sheet of lava, in many places 1,000 
feet in depth, coyers the entire area. The Cascades rest 
on Cretaceous rocks, Eocene and Miocene strata oc- 
casionally intervening. Slate and serpentine belts occur 
in the valleys of southwest Oregon. Along the coast 
there are surface layers of sandstone. The western 
valleys are chiefly representative of the Tertiary and 
Quaternary age. In several of the valleys, notably the 
Des Chutes, Rouge River, and John Day, almost the 
whole area is Cretaceous. The eastern section of Ore- 
gon is an extended plateau of volcanic origin. 

The following minerals are found in Oregon: Borax, 
chalcedony, clay, coal, cobalt, copper, gold, granite, gyp- 
sum, iron, lead, limestone, marble, mineral waters, 
nickel, opal, platinum, quicksilver, sandstone, slate, and 
silver. Oregon produced gold to the amount of $712,- 
900 in 1908, and silver to the amount of $37,000. The 
output of coal was 2,948,116 short tons, valued at 
$5,976,504. The clay products had a value of $555,768. 
The value of granite quarried was $271,860. 

Agriculture and Stock Raising—Except in the north- 
ern portion Oregon east of the Cascades is arid’ and 
only adapted for stock raising. In the north and west 
of the Cascades there is ample rainfall for agriculture. 
Irrigation would increase the area of cultivable lands, 
but as yet it has not been advanced very largely. The 
Umatilla project, in progress in 1910, affects an area 
of 20,440 acres, and the Klamath project affects 172,000 
acres, part of the tract lying in California. 

The following figures relate to the principal crops in 
1909: Wheat, 16,377,000 bushels, $15,231,000; oats, 10,- 
886,000 bushels, $5,661,000; barley, 1,984,000 bushels, 
$1,309,000; potatoes, 7,360,000 bushels, $4,416,000; hay, 
865,000 tons, $10,120,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 308,000; mules, 8,000; 
cattle, 872,000; sheep, 2,581,000; hogs, 267,000. The wool 
clip in 1909 was 15,725,000 pounds. 

Forests——The national forest reserves had in 1909 an 
area of 16,221,368 acres. The largest are the Oregon, 
Cascade, Wallowa, Umpqua, Deschutes, all over 1,500,000 
acres. Five others are more than 1,000,000, and three 
more than 400,000. Pines and cedars are the most im- 
portant species grown. 

Fisheries—Oregon has a considerable fishing indus- 
try. The value of the catch in r908 was $1,356,460. 

Manufactures—The chief manufactures in Oregon 
are lumber and timber products, flour, abattoir products, 
canned goods, foundry and machine-shop products, 
cheese, butter and condensed milk, paper and wood pulp, 
bread and other bakery products, cars and general rail- 
road machine-shop. products, malt liquors, and woolen 
goods. The number of manufacturing establishments 
in 1905 was 1,602, representing $44,023,548 in capital. 
There were employed 18,523 persons at an aggregate 
annual wage of $11,443,512. The cost of materials used 
was $30,596,763, and the finished product was valued at 


$55,525,123. 


Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania, one of the thirteen 
original States, ranks 31st among the States, in area. It 
is bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York 
State, on the east by New York State and the Delaware 
River, on the south by Delaware, Maryland, and West 
Virginia, on the west by West Virginia, Ohio and Lake 
Erie. Length, east to west, 302.34 miles; breadth, north 
to south, 175.6 miles; area, 45,126 square miles (294 
square miles water) ; mean elevation, 1,100 feet above 
sea-level. . 

Population—In 1910 Pennsylvania ranked second in 
population, being subordinate only to the State of New 
York. The growth since the Federal Census of 1790 
has been as follows: 1790, 434,373; 1800, 602,365; 1810, 
810,091; 1820, 1,049,458; 1830, 1,348,233; 1840, 1,724,033; 
1850, 2,311,786; 1860, 2,906,215; 1870, 3,521.951; 1880, 
4,282,891 ; 1890, 5,258,014; 1900, 6,302,115; 1910, 7,665,111, 
or 21.6 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The State falls naturally 
into three divisions. ~ 

1. The Southeastern, from the Delaware River to the 
Blue Mountains, is a narrow, level plain near the river, 
and inland a rolling country with rounded hills. This 
section contains much mineral wealth, and is also well 
adapted to agriculture, especially the raising of cereals. 

2. The Mountain District, broad but not high, cross- 

ing the State from northeast to southwest, is from 75 
to 160 miles wide, and forms part of the Appalachian 
system. 
“3. The Western Table-land, occupying half the total 
area, slopes north and west toward New York, Lake Erie, 
and the Ohio River. It extends, with occasional ranges 
of hills, from the summit of the Alleghanies west_to 
northwest and west boundaries of the State. The 
highest mountain in Pennsylvania is North Knob, 2,684 
feet.above sea-level. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—Nearly the whole land area 
of Pennsylvania is of Archean and Paleozoic origin, 
the most remote deposits in point of time being the 
southwest elevated section. Silurian deposits are found 
in adjacent valleys, with Permian strata beyond. Near 
the Delaware River are found Cretaceous and Tertiary 
areas, The Blue Mountain Range is chiefly Silurian 
and it is stratified. Devonian formations begin on the 


western slope of this range and extend over all the 
northern section of Pennsylvania west of Lake Erie. 
This Devonian deposit provides three-fourths of the 
anthracite coal fields. The western and southwestern 
sections of the State represent a great Carboniferous 
area. 

The following minerals are found in Pennsylvania: 
cement stone and material, clay, coal, corundum, feld- 
spar, flint, galena, granite, graphite, iron, limestone, 
marble, mineral waters, natural gas, nickel, ochre, pe- 
troleum, salt, sandstone and bluestone, serpentine slate, 
talc, and zinc. Pennsylvania leads in the production of 
coal. The output in 1908 was 83,268,754 short tons of 
anthracite, valued at $158,178,840, and 117,179,527 tons 
of bituminous coal, valued at $118,816,303. The amount 
of iron ore produced was 443,161 long tons, valued at 
$572,346; Portland cement to the amount of 18,254,806 
barrels and the value of $13,809,807; natural cement to 
the amount of 252,479 barrels and value of $87,192; clay 
products to the value of $14,842,982; and granite, trap 
rock, sandstone, limestone and marble to the value of 
$6,371,152 were among the other mineral outputs in 
1908. 

Forestry.—Pennsylvania, once a most densely forested 
State, has still some forest land on the western plateau. 
Over the lowlands the commoner trees are white oak, 
hickory, chestnut, walnut, cherry; on the uplands, white 
pine, hemlock, pitch pine, maple, beech, and black and 
yellow birch. Higher up on the mountains, above the 
1,800-foot line, are black and red spruce, balsam, fir, 
and larch. On the western plateau, chestnut and oak 
are abundant. The southwestern characteristic Ken- 
tucky trees, such as hardy locust or Kentucky coffee tree, 
are found scattered among the commoner Pennsylvania 
trees, of which the most conspicuous is the sugar maple. 
The reserve lands in Pennsylvania aggregate 820,000 
acres in several detached bodies. 

Agriculture—The soils of Pennsylvania, lacking a 

Tertiary sand area and with comparatively small areas 
of primary rocks, are more fertile than the average of 
those of the Atlantic States. Decomposed limestone, 
entering largely into the composition of soils, is very 
favorable to the growth of grain and general forage. 
About 67 per cent of the area of the State is farm 
land, 68 per cent of which is improved. Figures of 
the chief crops in 1909 are as follows: Corn, 48,800,000 
bushels, $34,160,000; wheat, 26,265,000 bushels, $28,620,- 
000; oats, 25,948,000 bushels, $12,974,000; rye, 5,508,000 
bushels, $4,406,000; buckwheat, 5,655,000 bushels, $3,845,- 
000; potatoes, 23,790,000 bushels, $15,464,000; hay, 3,742,- 
000 tons, $54,633,000; tobacco, 30,732,900 pounds, $2,765,- 
000, 
The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 619,000; mules, 43,000; 
cattle, 2,057,000; sheep, 1,112,000; hogs, 931,000. The 
wool product in 1909 was 6,000,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—In 1905 Pennsylvania had 23,495 
manufacturing establishments, with a capital of $1,995,- 
836,088, employing 763,282 wage-earners at a total wage 
of $367,960,890. The cost of materials used was $1,142,- 
942,707 and the finished product was valued at $1,955,- 
551,332, an increase of 18.5 per cent on the value of the 
product of 1900. The leading manufactures with their 
output are: Steel works and rolling mills, $363,773,577 5 
foundry and machine-shop products, $119,650,913; blast 
furnaces, $107,455,267; leather goods, $60,427,852; cars 
and general shop construction by railroad companies, 
$61,021,374; petroleum refining, $47,459,502; flour and 
grist mill products, $38,518,702; silk and silk goods, 
$39,333,520; tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, $30,079,122; 
sugar and molasses refining, $37,182,504; worsted goods, 
$35,683,015 ; malt liquors, $34,863,823 ; lumber and timber 
products, $31,642,390, and lumber, including mill prod- 
ucts, sashes, doors, and blinds, $16,736,839; hosiery and 
knit goods, $30,753,140; newspapers and periodicals, $30,- 
204,171, and book and job printing, $19,049,435; coke, 
$28:924,229 ; glass, $27,671,693; carpets and rugs, $27,120,- 
311; electrical machinery apparatus and_ supplies, $26,- 
257,569; slaughtering and meat-packing, $24,411,707, and 
wholesale slaughtering, not including meat-packing, 
$7,900,292; cotton goods, $24,136,813; structural iron 
work, $23,705,503; men’s clothing, $22,662,115; steam 
railroad cars, $19,428,230; tin and terne plate, $19,341,- 
961; woolen goods, $19,222,465; chemicals, $15,427,000 ; 
paper and wood pulp, $15,411,032; women’s clothing, $15,- 
085,790; boots and shoes, $14,607,867; lime and cement, 
$13,501,533; furniture, $12,377,354; cheese, butter, and 
condensed milk, $11,581,115; illuminating and heating 
gas, $10,809,400; pottery, terra-cotta, and fire-clay prod- 
ucts, $10,750,272; oil not elsewhere specified, $10,116,762 ; 
confectionery, $10,073,164; wrought-iron and steel pipe, 
$0,620,979; brick and tile, $7,279,915; dyeing and finish- 
ing, $6,786,263; distilled liquors, $4,902,349; shoddy 
goods, $2,204,279; cotton small wares, $2,163,040; wool 
hats, $658,428; music publishing, $424,034; felt goods, 
$370,342. In 1908 there were 252 coke establishments 
which produced 15,511,634 short tons of coke valued at 
the ovens at $32,560,621. 


Philippine Islands.—The Philippine Islands were 
ceded by Spain to the United States, December to, 1808. 
The group is bounded on the north and west by the 
China Sea, on the east by the Pacific Ocean, on the 
south by the Sea’ of Celebes and the coast waters of 
Borneo. It is 93 miles from Formosa on the north, 
31 miles from Balambangan, an island near Borneo, on 
the south, 510 miles from the German Pelew group on 
the east, 515 miles from French Cochin-China on the 
west. The land area of the group extends, north and 
south, 1,150 miles; east and west, 650 miles. The total 
water surface of the archipelago is 705,115 square miles. 
There are in all about 1,600 islands, with a land area 
of 115,026 square miles; and a coast-line of 11,500 miles. 
The most northern island of the group is Yami Island, 
the most southern is Balut, the most western Balabac, 
and the most eastern point is Sancé Point, on the 
island of Mindanao. All the islands are very small, 
except Mindanao, 36,292 square miles, and Luzon 40,969 
square miles. The island of Samar is 5,031 square miles 
in area; Negros, 4,904; Panay, 4,910; Palawan, 4,570; 
Mindoro, 4,024; Leyte, 3,008; Cebu, 1,939; Bohol, 1,511; 
Masbate, 1,560. 
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Population—According to the census taken in 1903, 
the population of the Philippine Islands was 7,635,426, 
of whom 6,987,686 were civilized and 647,740 uncivilized. 
Population in 1909, as estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census, was 8,189,760. 

Physical Characteristics—From south to north three 
lines of islands stretch like isthmuses between the main 
archipelago and the southern lands—Palawan in the 
north, the Sulu Archipelago in the centre, at the south- 
west the great Celebes Peninsula with the Sangi 
Archipelago. The whole interior, except in Leyte, is a 
mountainous backbone. The highest points of the 
Cordilleras, extending north and south, range from 
3,720 feet, to Apo in Mindanao, 10,312 feet above the 
sea. Where the river valleys broaden near the coast 
there are rich alluvial deposits. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The Philippine Islands are 
of volcanic origin. They are located within the Pa 
cific volcanic belt and show many indications of com- 
paratively recent eruptive disturbances. The rock 
material on which Cebu and Bohol Islands stand has 
a shallow covering of coral and limestone. Limestone 
occurs at an elevation of several thousand feet on the 
island of Luzon. In the whole group of islands there 
are twelve active volcanoes. 

Coal is present in many parts of the group. This 
is also true of gold. Iron (magnetic) occurs at Angat, 
in the Manila district. It is occasionally used by natives. 
Copper is reported to be plentiful. 

Animal Life—The most important animals are the 
carabao, or water buffalo, used as a draft animal, and 
valued also by the natives for meat and hides; teinarau, 
a small sort of wild buffalo living in the jungles of 
Mindoro; deer of several species; goats, used both for 
milk and meat; hogs, wild and domestic. 

Of carnivora, there are two species of civet cats, a 
small wildcat, and the binturong. 

Of birds there are nearly 600 species, including jungle 
fowl, hornbill, fruit pigeon, snipe, curlew, and that spe- 
cies of swift whose nests are used by the Chinese for 
food. The most important fish are the great garfish, 
flagfish, Port Jackson shark, four-colored wrasse, cone- 
fish, sea-bass, smelts, etc. The natives eat many varieties 
of shellfish. In the Sulu Archipelago pearl oysters are 
found. Crocodiles and snakes are frequent. 

Plant Life—There are sixty species of large hard- 
wood trees, used generally by ship-builders and cabinet- 
makers, and some of these are too hard to be cut by a 
circular saw. There are many varieties of bamboo. The 
cocoa-palm grows everywhere, the nuts being floated on 
rafts to market, while the oil is used for cooking and 
lighting. The banyan is very common, and among the 
wild growths in the southern islands are cinnamon, 
clove, and pepper. 

The most valuable of the wild plants, of which there 
are some 1,200 genera, is the Manila hemp, the fibre of 
a wild plantain called Musa texilis, This plant looks 
like the edible banana, and grows best on shaded hill- 


sides. The wide forests of timber, green and dye- 
woods, are under the supervision of the Forestry 
Bureau. The islands are divided into fourteen dis- 


tricts, each containing a number of forest stations, fifty- 
five in all, in charge of foresters, rangers, or inspectors. 

Agriculture—The most important source of wealth 
is agriculture. The staple products of the islands are 
Manila hemp, tobacco, sugar cane, coffee and maize. In 
1909 the islands exported to the United States the fol- 
lowing: Manila hemp, 61,622 long tons, valued at 
$7,127,187; fruits and nuts valued at $273,597; brown 
sugar, 83,648,000 pounds, valued at $1,594,604; and other 
products making a total valuation of $0,433,086. The 
production of sugar for the year 1909-10 was 145,000 
long tons. 


Porto Rico.—Porto Rico is one of the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States and is the smallest of the 
West India Islands. It lies between the Caribbean Sea 
on the south and the Atlantic Ocean on the north, 
nearly 1,200 miles north of the equator, 1,000 miles 
southeast from Havana and Key West, 1,500 miles 
southeast from New York, and 3,000 miles southwest 
from Cadiz. Coast-line, 360 miles, with but few large 
indentations. Length, too miles. Area, 3,435 square 
miles. 

Population —The population of Porto Rico was 953,- 
243 in 1899. The Bureau of the Census estimated it at 
1,075,698 in 1909 and the census of 1910 returned it as 
1,118,012. 

Physical Characteristics—The mean elevation of the 
island is much lower than that of the other Greater 
Antilles; it is hilly and picturesque rather than moun- 
tainous. From east to west, south of the middle line, 
runs a broken, irregular range of hills, from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high, culminating toward the northeast in El 
Yunque Peak, 3,790 feet above sea-level. The range is 
variously known in different parts of the island as the 
Cordillera Central, Sierra de Cayey, and Sierra de 
Luquilla in the northeast. From this backbone the land 
slopes away, north and south, into broad, level, alluvial, 
fertile plains, lying along the edge of the sea. Three 
islands of importance lie off the coast—Mona to the 
west, and Vieques and Culebra to the east. 

Geology and Mineralogy—The elevated parts of 
Porto Rico are principally volcanic in origin and 
structure. 

Clays, copper, gold, gypsum, iron ore, lignite, marble, 
mercury, platinum, and salt are found in Porto Rico, 
but the product so far has not been notable. Clay, gyp- 
sum, lignite, marble, and salt are plentiful. 

Plant Life—Porto Rico is noted for the number and 
size of its trees. Excepting orchids, the island has al- 
most no parasitic vegetation. The principal trees are 
several species of palms, a fine tillandsia, whose wood, 
called sabrino, is used for timber; ausubo, a hard wood 
used for frames of buildings; hard and soft Spanish 
cedar and ebony; West Indian sandalwood; besides 
laurel, willow, and other trees common to the West 
Indies. Of plants, thirty are medicinal, twelve used for 
condiments, twelve for dyes and tanning, and eight for 
resins. There are many large fruit trees, and in the 
pastures fodder grasses. 

Agriculture—The annual rainfall of San Juan aver- 
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ages 60 inches, during nearly all the summer and 
autumn, Eastward from San Juan the rain increases 
toward the highlands, which, arresting much of the 
precipitation, make it necessary to irrigate some parts 
of the southern slope of the island. Near the ocean 
the soil is sandy; inland it becomes loamy, and at the 
foot-hills a clay loam. ‘The soil of the coast plain 
is generally rich alluvium. In the mountainous sec- 
tions the ferruginous clay supports an abundance of 
plant food. 

Of the 2,347,520 acres of the island, only about 20 
per cent is cultivated, 51 per cent devoted to pasture, 
7 per cent waste land, and the rest covered with roads, 
streams, towns, and forests. Agricultural methods are 
very primitive. 

Of the cultivated lands, 61,556 acres are in sugar- 
cane, 122,358 in coffee, 4,222 in tobacco, 93,508 in beans, 
rice, and maize, and 17,176 in fruits. Porto Rico pro- 
duced in 1909-10 a total of 280,000 long tons of sugar. 
The exports from Porto Rico to the United States in 
1909 included the following: Coffee, 126,684 pounds, 
$17,241; cotton, 123,858 pounds, $36,600; fruits and nuts, 
$1,258,449; brown sugar, 488,452,733 pounds, $18,430,750 ; 
tobacco, 3,868,130 pounds, $1,201,534; cigars, cigarettes 


and cheroots, $4,405,109. The total amount of exports 


to the United States was $26,391,338. 

Stock Raising.—Over a million acres are devoted to 
pasture, 100,000 acres of which are in very fine grass, 
of the Malojilla variety. Cattle of excellent breed are 
exported chiefly to the Windward Islands. 

Manufactures—Manufacturing industries are confined 
chiefly to sugar, tobacco, rum, and straw hats. The 
largest sugar mills are controlled by American capital. 
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San Juan has a few petroleum refineries, tanneries, 
foundries, match and soap factories, besides making 
some leather goods. 


Rhode Island.—Rhode Island is one of the thirteen 
original States of the Union and in area is the small- 
est of the States. It is bounded on the north and east 
by Massachusetts, on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the west by Connecticut. Length, north and 
south, 48 miles. Width, east to west, 36 miles. Area, 
1,248 square miles, of which 181 square miles are water. 
Mean elevation, 200 feet above sea-level. It contains 
800 square milés less than Delaware. 

Population.—In 1910 Rhode Island ranked 39th among 
the States and Territories in population. The growth 
since the first U. S. Census in 1790 has been as follows: 
1790, 68,825; 1800, 69,122; 1810, 76,931; 1820, 83,050; 
1830, 97,199; 1840, 108,830; 1850, 147,620; 1860, 174,620; 
1870, 217,353; 1880, 276,531; 1890, 345,506; 1900, 428,556; 
1905 (State Census), 480,082; 1910, 542,674. 

Physical Characteristics—The greater part of the 
State is rough and hilly, and belongs to the belt of 
Appalachians known in the Southern States as the Pied- 
mont Plain. In the northwest, near Gloucester, is the 
highest point in the State, Durfee Hill, 805 feet above 
sea-level. The west coast of the bay is bordered by 
lagoons and marshes. The eastern part of the State is 
separated from the main part by Narragansett Bay, a 
large, irregular, branching inlet reaching nearly 28 miles 
inland, north and south, and from 3 to 12 miles wide. 
There are several islands in the bay, the largest of 
which is Aquidneck, or Rhode Island, 15 miles long and 
3 miles wide. Aquidneck, surrounded with bold cliffs 
and fine beaches, contains the town of Newport. Nine 
miles off the coast lies Block Island, a sandy reef en- 
closing a salt lagoon. ; 

Geology and Mineralogy.—Laurentian, or Eozoic, rock 
formations prevail in Rhode Island. Granite and gneiss 
rocks in the western section are of Archean origin. 
Carboniferous deposits abound on Aquidneck Island, 
and are found in a northward and northeastern strip 
that runs far beyond the State limits into Massachusetts. 
The whole geological formation in the eastern section 
of the State is of Carboniferous origin. Small De- 
vonian deposits occur at the northernmost limit of 
Rhode Island. There is a heavy overlay of drift in 
nearly all sections. ; 

The following minerals are found in Rhode Island : 
Clay, coal, copper, graphite, granite, iron, lime, mica, 
and mineral waters. The mineral deposits are limited 
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in quantity. The value of the granite output in 1908 
was $556,474. 4 ; 
Agriculture-—Rhode Island is not an agricultural 
State and the number of farms is decreasing. Much 
attention is given to the growing of apples, pears, and 
peaches, the peach trees increasing in number twofold 
between 1870 and 1900. More than half the fruit trees 
are grown in Providence County. Cranberries, straw- 
berries, and small fruits are also grown. The principal 
crop figures for 1909 are as follows: Corn, 365,000 
bushels, $354,000; oats, 50,000 bushels, $26,000; potatoes, 
750,000 bushels, $600,000; hay, 68,000 tons, $1,265,000. 
The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was: Horses, 14,000; cattle, 36,000; sheep, 9,000; 
hogs, 13,000. The wool clip in 1909 was 39,750 pounds. 
Fisheries —The fisheries of Rhode Island prodtced 
to the extent of $1,751,819 in 1908. 
Manufactures—Rhode Island is distinctly a manu- 
facturing State. The chief manufactures are cotton and 
woolen goods, jewelry, silverware, foundry and machine- 
shop products, rubber and elastic goods and electrical 
apparatus. In 1905 there were 1,617 manufacturing es- 
tablishments representing an aggregate capital of $215,- 
901,375. The number of persons employed was 97,318 
and the total amount of wages paid was $43,112,637. 
Materials used cost $112,872,261. The value of the 
manufactured product was $202,109,583. 


South Carolina.—South Carolina, one of the thirteen 
original States, ranks 38th among the States in size. 
It is bounded on the north and northeast by North 
Carolina, about 300 miles; on the southwest by Georgia, 
about 275 miles; and on the southeast by the Atlantic 


Ocean with a coast of 190 miles measured in a straight 
line. Area, 30,989 square miles, 494 square miles of 
which are water; mean elevation, 350 feet. 

Population—In 1910 South Carolina ranked 26th in 
population. The growth since the first U. S. Census 
in 1790 has been as follows: 1790, 249,073; 1800, 345,591 ; 
1810, 415,115; 1820, 502,741; 1830, 581,185; 1840, 504,398; 
1850, 668,507; 1860, 703,708; 1870, 705,606; 1880, 995,- 
577; 1890, 1,151,149; 1900, 1,340,316; I910, 1,545,400, or 
26.6 per cent increase in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The State is abruptly di- 
vided in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction 
between the Coastal Plain and the upland Piedmont 
Plain. The coast, from the northern boundary of the 
State to Winyaw Bay, is a firm, sandy beach. South of 
this it is broken by inlets and estuaries, and is fringed 
with sandy islands, called the Sea Islands, enclosing 
irregular lagoons lined with salt marshes. Inland for 
100 miles the coastal plain is never over 500 feet above 
sea-level. The soil is generally light and sandy, es- 
pecially along the western edge of the plain, where the 
Joose sand dunes, covered with pine forests, are given 
the name of Sand Hills or Pine Barrens. 

From the western edge the land rises abruptly to the 
Piedmont Plain, varying gradually from 500 feet high 
at its eastern edge to 1,000 feet at the northwest border, 
where the crest of the Blue Ridge rises still higher to 
3,000 feet. The highest point in the State is Rich 
Mountain, 3,569 feet. 

Geology and Mineralogy—The Archean age contrib- 
uted principally to the geological formation of South 
Carolina in the upper half of that State. Cambrian and 
Silurian deposits appear in detached form in the slightly 
elevated sections on their southeast border. Tertiary 
and Quaternary stratification is seen on the coast and 
in the level pine woods, Cretaceous deposits occur 
along several of the principal rivers. Cretaceous and 
Tertiary marls, clays, sands, and quartz are among the 
coastal strata revealed. Granite and gneiss rocks of 
Archean origin are largely in evidence on the Piedmont 


Plain. 


The minerals found in South Carolina are bauxite, 
clay, coal, copper, gold, granite, graphite, iron, kaolin, 
lead, limestone, manganese, marble, ochre, phosphate 
rock, silver, and tin. Phosphate rock, clay, gold, and 
granite are the most important. The value of the 
phosphate rock output in 1908 was $080,881. The clay 
products were valued at $615,248. The value of the 
granite output was $207,874. 

Agriculture—South Carolina is a cotton and rice 
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State. The figures for the chief crops in 1909 are as 
follows: Cotton, 1,095,000 bales; corn, 37,041,000 bushels, 
$33,337,000; wheat, 3,810,000 bushels, $5,563,000; oats, 
4,431,000 bushels, $3,190,000; potatoes, 765,000 bushels, 
$880,000; hay, 81,000 tons, $1,256,000; tobacco, 32,000,000 
pounds, $2,336,000; rice, 476,000 bushels, $433,000. 

The number af live stock on the farms, January rst, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 87,000; mules, 144,000; 
cattle, 367,000; sheep, 56,000; hogs, 699,000. The wool 
clip in 1909 was 200,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—The principal manufactures of South 
Carolina are cotton products, lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, cottonseed oil, flour and grist mill 
products, planing-mill products, turpentine and resin, 
railroad cars and brick and tile. In 1905 there were 
1,399 manufacturing establishments representing $113,- 
422,224 in capital, and employing 59,441 persons to whom 
$13,868,950 was paid in wages. The cost of materials 
used was $49,968,626 and the value of finished product, 
$79,376,262. 


South Dakota.—South Dakota ranks 14th among the 
States in area and 27th in the order of admission to 
statehood. It is bounded on the north by North Da- 
kota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on the south 
by Nebraska, on the west by Wyoming and Montana. 
The State is almost a rectangular parallelogram, 200 
miles wide and 380 miles long. The area is 77,615 
square miles, 747 of which are water. Mean elevation, 
2,200 feet. 

Population—In 1910 South Dakota ranked 37th 
among the States and Territories in population. The 
growth since the Federal Census of 1890 has been as 
follows: 1890, 328,808; 1900, 401,570; 1905 (State 
Census) 455,185; I910, 583,888. 

Physical Characteristics—The State lies within the 
Great Plains. The eastern half is smooth, with the 
broad, gently sloping valley of the James River cross- 
ing from north to south. The western half, with many 
buttes and ridges caused by water erosion, shows the 
former level of the plateau. This appears especially in 
the Bad Lands, in the southwestern part of the Siate. 
Near the western boundary, rising between the two 
forks of the Cheyenne River, and covering 5,000 square 
miles, is the elliptical dome-like uplift of the Black 
Hills. The highest point is Harney Peak, 7,216 feet 
above sea-level. The river system consists of the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries, the Missouri winding from 
the middle of the northern boundary to. the south- 
eastern corner, where it forms a part of the southern 
boundary. The valley of the river is comparatively 
narrow, rising in terraces abeupt on the eastern bank, to 
the level of the plain, which lies 200 to 300 feet above 
the stream. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—South Dakota's geological 
conditions indicate Cretacean formations in nearly every 
section. Part of the western Missouri Valley territory 
and the whole of the eastern section of the State have 
an overlay of glacial drift. Tertiary deposits prevail 
in the southern and southwestern sections. These de- 
posits pass southward beyond the State boundaries into 
Kansas and Nebraska. Westward this Tertiary stratifi- 
cation extends into Wyoming. Numerous geological 
periods are conspicuous among the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. The Cretaceous deposits include large areas of 
limestone, clay, and marl. South Dakota exhibits three 
distinct areas of Archzan rock. 

The minerals found in South Dakota are cement 
stone, chalk, clay, coal, columbite, copper, gold, graphite, 
gypsum, lead, limestone, mica, natural gas, pumice, pe- 
troleum, quartzite, sandstone, silver and tin. In 1909 
the output of gold was $6,849,000, and of silver, $107.- 
000. In 1908 South Dakota and Colorado together pro- 
duced 809,306 barrels of Portland cement, valued at 
$1,057,433. South Dakota’s clay product had a value of 
$63,847. The output of sandstone was valued at $128,554. 

Forests—The forests of South Dakota are confined 
to the Black Hills and consist chiefly of pine. The 
area of the national forests is 1,294,440 acres. 

Agriculture—The fertile areas of the State are the 
bottom lands of the Missouri. Wheat is the chief crop 
and in its production South Dakota is in the front rank 
of wheat-producing States. Following are the figures 
of the principal crops in 1909: Corn, 65,270,000 bushels, 
$32,635,000; wheat, 47,588,000 bushels, $42,820,000; oats, 
43,500,000 bushels, $14,790,000; barley, 19,9F0,000 bushels, 
$8,960,000; potatoes, 4,000,000 bushels, $2,520,000; hay, 
804,000 tons, $4,100,000; flaxseed, 5,640,000 bushels, 
$8,516,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January rst, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 612,000; mules, 10,000; 
cattle, 1,997,000; sheep, 820,000; hogs, 805,000. The yield 
of wool in 1909 was 4,225,000 pounds. 4 

Manufactures—The number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in 1905 was 686, representing $7,585,000 in 
capital. There were 2,492 persons employed and the 
total of wages paid was $1,421,680. Materials used cost 
$8,606,831 and the finished output was valued at $13,- 
085,333: 


Tennessee.—Tennessee ranks 33d among the States 
in area and was the third State admitted to the Union. 
Tennessee extends from the Appalachian Mountains on 
the east to the Mississippi River on the west. It is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, on the 
east by North Carolina, on the south by Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi; on the west by Arkansas and 
Missouri. Length, east to west, 432 miles; breadth, 
north to south, 109 miles; area, 42,022 square miles, of 
which 335 are water surface; mean elevation, goo feet 
above sea-level. 

Population—In 1910 Tennessee ranked 17th among 
the States and Territories in population. The growth 
since the first U. S. Census in 1790 has been as follows: 
1790, 35,691; 1800, 105,602; 1810, 261,727; 1820, 422,823; 
1830, 681,904; 1840, 829,210; 1850, 1,002,717; 1860, 1,100,- 
Sor; 1870, 1,258,520; 1880, 1,542,359; 1800, 1,767,518; 
1900, 2,020,616; 1910, 2,184,780. 

Physical Characteristics —The eastern third of the 
State is hilly and mountainous, the middle undulating, 
the west comparatively low and level. From an eleva- 
tion of ‘1,264 feet on the east to 200 feet on the west 
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there is a gradual, irregular slope.» The State falls 
naturally into eight divisions. 

1, On the eastern border, the Unaka Range, with many 
wooded ridges and outlying spurs and with fertile val- 
leys between. Here are high mountains with tops tree- 
less, but covered with luxuriant natural grasses, with 
the flora of Canada and the climate of New England. 
The area of this division is about 2,000 square miles. 

2. The valley of east Tennessee extends diagonally 
from northeast to southwest, a region of parallel ridges 
and narrow valleys. The mean elevation of this divi- 
sion is 1,000 feet. Area, 9,200 square miles. 

3. The table-land of the Camberland Mountains to the 
west of the East Tennessee Valley. The mountains rise 
abruptly 2,000 feet above sea-level to the table-land, 
which is marked by low ridges with shallow valleys 


between. Most of the surface is covered with native 
grasses. The summers here are cool and the climate 
healthful. Area of this division, 5,100 square miles. 


4. The Highland Rim, bounding the table-land on the 
west, reaches an arm on the north and south as far 
west as the Tennessee Valley, and encloses the Central 
Basin. Here are many mineral springs. Elevation, 1,000 
feet; area, 9,300 square miles. 

. The Central Basin, like the bed of a drained lake, 
with main slope to northwest. Area, 5,450 square miles. 
Altitude, 550 feet, varying from 200 to 300 feet. 

6. The western valley of the Tennessee River, reach- 
ing across the State from north to south, comprises 
1,200 square miles of river lowlands and valleys stretch- 
ing into the highlands. Elevation, 360 feet. 

7. The plateau slope of west Tennessee, undulating to 
the Mississippi, where it ends sharply in steep hills. 
Mean elevation, 500 feet; area, 8,850 square miles. 

8. The low and level alluvial Mississippi bottoms, 
with many swamps, and lakes abounding in fish and 
wild fowl. Elevation, 295 feet above the Gulf; area, 
950 square miles. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Cambrian and Silurian 
strata, with underlying deposits of the Azoic age, occupy 
the mountain borders of eastern Tennessee. From the 
combination come several colored granites, notably red 
and green, also asbestos and kaolin. Archean meta- 
morphic rocks, Cambrian sandstone, and lower Silurian 
strata are present in considerable areas in the Unaka 
Mountains, which form a conspicuous physical feature 
in southeastern Tennessee. More westerly areas ex- 
hibit large deposits of Cambrian and Silurian origin. 
The Cumberland Plateau has extensive Carboniferous 
deposits. Cretaceous and Eocene strata are found in 
the section west of the Tennessee River. 

The following minerals are found in Tennessee: 
Alum, asbestos, barytes, borax, clay, coal, copper, 
copperas, granite, grist-stones, gypsum, hydraulic cement 
rock, iron, kaolin, lead, brimstone, marble, marl, mineral 
waters, petroleum, phosphate rock, salt, slate, and zinc. 
The output of phosphate rock in 1908 was 455,431 long 
tons, valued at $1,877,221. Iron ore was produced to the 
amount of 635,343 long tons, valued at $876,007. The 
smelter returns of copper were 109,710,103 pounds. 
Other mineral products and their values were: Coal, 
6,109,171 short tons, $7,118,499; clay products, $1,236,- 
434; marble, $790,233; limestone, $535,882. 

Agriculture—The soil of the Cumberland Table-land 
is sandy and porous and best adapted to pasturage, and 
the growth of fruit, garden vegetables, and sweet po- 
tatoes. 

The Highland Rim is productive in only a few sec- 
tions; the rest of the region, called the Barrens, is 
flinty. Here fruit and wild grass for pasturage are 
produced, and in the northern part tobacco. _ 

The Central Basin, with its rich, limestone soils, pro- 
duces Indian corn, wheat, blue grass, and in its southern 
part cotton. West Tennessee is sandy and mellow, but 
generally fertile, producing in its southern part cotton, 
and in its northern part general crops. 7 

The greatest variety of soils is found in the eastern 
part of the State, and here only the best valleys and 
river bottoms are fertile enough for farming purposes. 
The Mississippi bottoms contain a black loam, the rich- 
est soil in the State, and produce, besides the general 
crops, Indian corn and cotton in great abundance. 

The principal crops and their farm values in 1909 
were as follows: Corn, 78,630,000 bushels, $55,055,000 ; 
wheat, 8,320,000 bushels, $9,568,000; oats, 4,000,000 bush- 
els, $2,120,000; potatoes, 2,250,000 bushels, $1,598,000; 
hay, 675,000 tons, $8,640,000; cotton, 240,000 bales; to- 
bacco, 53,290,000 pounds, $4,156,620. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was: Horses, 324,000; mules, 290,000; cattle, 886,- 
000; sheep, 347,000; hogs, 1,204,000. The wool clip in 
1909 was 1,251,300 pounds. 

Forests.—Tennessee is a large producer of lumber. 
The woodlands cover an area of over 27,300 square 
miles. 

Manufactures—The manufactures of Tennessee in- 
clude flour and grist mill products, lumber and timber, 
iron and steel, foundry and machine-shop products, rail- 
road cars, cotton products, cottonseed oil and cake, 
leather and planing-mill products. The number of 
manufacturing establishments in 1905 was 3,175, with 
$102,430,481 invested. Persons employed numbered 60,- 
572 and the total of wages paid was $22,805,628. Ma- 
terials used cost $70,351,746. The value of the output 


was $137,960,476. 


Texas.—Texas is the largest State in the Union and 
ranks 15th in the order of admission. It is bounded 
on the north by Oklahoma and Indian Territory; on 
the east by Arkansas and Louisiana; on the southeast 
by the Gulf of Mexico; on the southwest by Mexico, 
from which it is separated by the Rio Grande; on the 
northwest by New Mexico. Length, north to south, 
about 800 miles. Breadth, east to west, about 750 miles. 
Mean elevation, 1,700 feet above sea-level. Coast line, 
375 miles. Area, 265,806 square miles. Of this 3,408 
square miles are water. : ¢ 

Population—In ro10 Texas ranked 5th in population 
among the States and Territories. The growth since 
the Federal Census of 1850 has been as follows: 1850, 
212,592; 1860, 604,215; 1870, 818,579; 1880, 1,591,749; 
1890, 2,235,523; 1900, 3,048,710; 1910, 3,896,542, or 27.8 
per cent increase in ten years, 


Physical Characteristics—The surface in the north- 
west is covered with mountains, which, in proceeding 
southeast, subside into hills and undulating plateaus, 
succeeded on approaching the Gulf of Mexico by low 
alluvial plains. These extend inland from 20 to 80 miles, 
are furrowed with deep ravines, and consist for the 
most part of rich prairie or forest land. The hilly 
region behind this is formed chiefly of sandstone and 
limestone ridges, separated by valleys of considerable 
fertility. In the mountainous region many of the sum- 
mits are lofty and covered with snow several months 
of the year. The highest point is Baldy Peak, altitude 
8,382 feet. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The elevated region of 
the upper Rio Grande exhibits an imposing array of 
Azoic and Paleozoic rock deposits. Most prominent 
in other sections of Texas are the Tertiary and Creta- 
ceous formations. Tértiary deposits are found largely 
in eastern Texas. The Cretaceous period occurs mostly 
in the west. Quaternary and recent geological forma- 
tions are reyealed on the seacoast. The Permian and 
Jura-Triassic formations are occasionally to be noted 
in other sections. Western Texas has a large Carbonif- 
erous section extending over an area of more than 
12,000 square miles. The Tertiary stratification of 
Texas produces brown and black lignites. Paleozoic 
deposits, usually Silurian, and in the midst of a large 
coal field, are found in central Texas. 

The following minerals are found in Texas: Bis- 
muth, clay, coal, copper, galena, granite, gypsum, iron, 
lead, limestone, mineral waters, petroleum, salt, sand- 
stone, silyer, and tin. The mineral products and their 
values in 1908 were: Coal, 1,805,377 short tons, $3,419,- 
481; petroleum, 11,206,464 barrels; clay products, $2,- 
066,735; granite, $190,055; sandstone, $154,948; lime- 
stone, $314,571; silver, $186,400. 

Plant Life-—The large forests of Texas are in the 
extreme east, long leaf pine in the lower pine barrens, 
and the short leaf in the higher. Toward the center 
of the State oak, elm, maple, hickory, sycamore, mul- 
berry, sweet gum, ash, walnut, and osage orange pre- 
dominate, and in the eastern part the palmetto grows. 
In the river bottoms: are the cottonwood, pecan, live 
oak, and cypress. On the western border of the Black 
Prairie, south as far as the Brazos River, extend the 
Cross Timbers, belts of hardwood, chiefly oak. South 
and west of this are the treeless regions, with scattered 
areas of mesquite. Farther west the prairie grasses 
grow along with the desert flora, such as yucas and 
cacti, 

Agriculture-—The most fertile soils are the alluvial 
bottom-lands around the lower river courses. The 
Black Prairie belt is rendered fertile by a peculiar 
marl, a mixture of clay with disintegrated Cretaceous 
limestone. Along the coast the soil is generally of 
sand, in places mixed with clay and forming a black 
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south, and from the line where Wyoming cuts a right 
angle out of the northeast corner, 270 miles north to 
south. Area 84,990 square miles, of which 2,806 square 
miles are water. Mean elevation, 6,100 feet. The State 
ranks eighth in size among the States. 

Population—In i910 Utah ranked 42d among the 
States and Territories in population. The growth since 
the Federal Census of 1850 has been as follows: 1850, 
11,380; 1860, 40,273; 1870, 86,786; 1880, 143,963; 1890, 
207,905; 1900, 276,749; I910, 373,351. 

Physical Characteristics—Utah is divided nearly 
equally north and south by the Wasatch Range, curving 
toward the southwest. On the west of this range 
stretthes the Great Basin with a uniform altitude of 
5,000 feet, and on the east, halfway to the boundary 
line, the Colorado and Grand Rivers follow the general 
direction of the range. 

The rugged, brdken Wasatch Range of the Rocky 
Mountains, 12,000 feet high in places, is crossed in the 
northeast by the Uinta Mountains with the highest 
peak in the State, Gilbert Peak, 13,687 feet high. 
The eastern half of the State, which is a plateau 
averaging 6,000 to 8,000 feet in elevation, is broken by 
the isolated mountain groups of Henry, Abajo, and La 
Sal, from 11,000 to 13,000 feet high and cut by the deep 
canyons of the Colorado. In the west the Great 
Basin is crossed by short parallel north and south 
ranges, 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the valleys. Great 
Salt Lake, the most prominent natural feature of the 
State, is 80 miles long and from 20 to 35 miles wide. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Utah possess large geo- 
logical deposits of Paleozoic, Cretaceous, and Jura-Tri- 
assic origin. The eastern or plateau region embraces a 
very large Cretaceous coal-producing area. The Ter- 
tiary area in Utah is also extensive and coal is found 
in the Tertiary stratification. The cores of several 
mountain ranges in this State are formed of Archean 
and metamorphic rocks. Quaternary deposits prevail 
in the plains and valleys of the Utah Great Basin. In 
the plateau region examples of many geological forms 
can be seen in the great river canyons. 

The following minerals are found in Utah: Antimony, 
asphalt, bismuth, building stones, cement, clay, coal, 
copper, gold, gypsum, iron, kaolin, lead, salt, silver, sul- 
phur, and zinc. The output of gold in 1909 was $3,844,- 
800 and of silver $4,958,900. The smelter returns of 
copper in 1908 gave 71,370,370 pounds. Other mineral 
outputs and values in 1908 were as follows: Coal, 1,846,- 
792 short tons, $3,119,338; clay products, $658,517; 
granite, sandstone and limestone, $283,414. 

Forests—The national forests in Utah are fourteen 
in number and have a total area of 7,436,327 acres. 

Agriculture—The soil of Utah is generally a sedi- 
mentary loam of sand and clay, in some places rocky or 
gravelly. Where it is not irrigated, either naturally or 
artificially, the land is dry and treeless, with sage- 
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loam. In the northwest are heavy deposits of red 
potash clay with a small amount of nitrogenous matter. 
The Llano Estacado, or. Staked Plain, contains a red 
sandy loam, needing only irrigation to make it fertile; 
elsewhere on the southern plateau the soil is thin. 

The rivers of Texas offer admirable facilities for irri- 
gation where the rainfall is insufficient. In the south- 
west, between Robstown and Raymondville, artesian 
wells are being used for irrigation, and upon this sys- 
tem the prosperity of the country very largely depends. 

Texas is one of the leading agricultural States. The 
figures and farm values of the chief crops in 1909 
follow: Corn, 122,250,000 bushels, $92,910,000; wheat, 
5,050,000 bushels, $5,959,000; oats, 11,500,000 bushels, 
$7,130,000; potatoes, 3,000,000 bushels, $3,180,000; hay, 
587,000 tons, $6,985,000; cotton, 2,570,000 bales; tobacco, 
650,000 pounds, $170,000; rice, 9,894,000 bushels, $7,717,- 
000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1909, was as follows: Horses, 1,369,000; mules, 702,- 
000; cattle, 8,268,000; sheep, 1,909,000; hogs, 3,205,000. 
The wool clip in 1909 was 8,943,750 pounds. 

Manufactures—The principal manufacturing indus- 
tries in Texas are flour and grist milling, extraction of 
cottonseed oil, slaughtering and meat-packing, car- 
building, railroad machine-shop construction, brewing 
and saddlery. Texas had 3,158 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1905, representing $115,664,871 in capital. 
The number of persons employed was 49,066; the total 
wages paid, $24,468,942; the cost of materials used, 
$91,603,630; and the value of the output, $150,528,380. 


Utah.—Utah ranks roth among the States in area 
aud 32d in the order of admission to the Union. It 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, on 
the east by Colorado, on the south by Arizona, and on 
the west by Nevada. It is nearly a rectangle, 270 
miles east to west, 345 miles extreme length north to 


brush on the plains and grass on the higher slopes. 
The Great American Desert is a wide, arid plain some- 
times known as the Great Salt Lake Desert. 

Irrigation is being practised more and more in Utah. 
The soil is one of extreme richness, and where arid 
only requires water to yield immense crops. 

Utah was the first of the Rocky Mountain States to 
develop agriculture and the first to demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of irrigation in the United States. In 101 
reports were received from 18,561 farmers owning 1,30I,- 
826 acres, with 956,428 acres of this under fence and 
507,115 acres under cultivation. In 1905 the reports 
showed an increase in number of farms to 21,789 with 
1,745,625 acres, of which 1,390,806 acres were under 
fence and 680,204 under cultivation. The average size 
of farms is about 212.4 acres, the largest being in the 
north. The following figures relate to the chief crops 
and their farm valttes in 1909: Corn, 408,000 bushels, 
$355,000; wheat, 6,000,000 bushels, $5,481,000; oats, 2;- 
536,000 bushels, $1,319,000; barley, 520,000 bushels, $343,- 
000; potatoes, 2,700,000 bushels, $1,161,000; hay, 1,088,- 
ooo tons, $9,792,000. 

Manufactures—Utah had 606 manufacturing establish- 
ments in 1905 with an aggregate capital of $26,004,011. 
The number of persons employed was 8,052; the total of 
wages paid was $5,157,400. Materials used cost $24,- 
930,827 and the value of the output was $38,926,464. 


Vermont.—Vermont ranks 41st among the States in 
area and was the first State admitted to the American 
Union after the Revolution. It is bounded on the north 
by the Province of Quebec, Canada, on the east by New 
Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by New York. It measures 158 miles from north 
to south; and from 41 to 90 miles from east to west. 
It has an area of 0,564 square miles, of which 440 
square miles are water. 

Population—In 1910 Vermont ranked 43d in popula- 
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tion among the States and Territories. The growth 
since the first Federal Census in 1790 has been as 
follows: 1790, 85,425; 1800, 154,465; 1810, 217,805; 1820, 
235,081 ; 1830, 280,652; 1840, 291,048; 1850, 314,120; 1860, 
315,008 ; 1870, 330,551; 1880, 332,286 ; 1890, 332,422; 1900, 
343,041; 1910, 355,956. 


Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State is 


mounta‘nous, being traversed from north to south by 
the Green Mountains, which culminate in Mansfield 
Mountain in the northwest with an altitude of 4,304 feet. 
The State is drained in the east by the affluents of the 
Connecticut River, and in the west by those rivers 
The rivers are not navigable, 
There are a number 


entering Lake Champlain, 
but afford excellent water-power. 
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of small lakes. Several large islands in Lake Cham- 
plain belong to the State. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Azoic and Paleozoic for- 
mations prevail in Vermont. Archean igneous rocks, 
metamorphosed, appear in the Green Mountain region. 
West of these deposits are found Cambrian sand- 
tock, Georgian slate, and other varieties, East of the 
Green Mountains the strata formation is belt-like, of 
Devonian limestone, and near by, farther to the west, is 
another belt, but wider, of limestone credited to the 
Silurian period. There is ample evidence of a glacial 
movement during the Pleistocene period covering the 
entire area now occupied by’ Vermont. The State geo- 
logical deposits have a wide-reaching overlay of glacial 
drift. 

The following minerals are found in Vermont: As- 
bestos, coal, copper, gold, granite, iron, kaolin, man- 
ganese, marble, mica, mineral waters, limestone, ochre, 
pyrites, slate, silver, soapstone, and tale. The amount 
of various Ikinds of stone quarried in Vermont is very 
large. In 1008 the values were as follows: Granite, 
$2,451,933; marble, $4,679,960; limestone, $20,7315 slate, 
$1,710,401. 

Agriculture.—In the valleys and western lowlands 
there is arable land, but the soil of the State generally 
is stony and unproductive. On the lower lands there 
are forests of deciduous trees, notably of the rock or 
sugar maple. Large forests of fir, spruce, pine, and 
hemlock cover the higher mountain slopes. Not only 
the hills and slopes, but even the summits of the moun- 
tains, are covered with a growth of green, which gives 
the State its name. 

There are over 33,000 farms, with a total area of 4,724,- 
440 acres, about half of which are improved. The chief 
crop is hay, and, though cereals are largely grown, 
dairying has developed into great importance. The most 
important are oats, barley, buckwheat, and potatoes. 
The State produces more maple sugar and sirup than 
any other State in the Union, and two-fifths of the 
entire output of the country. Apples are another staple 
product. Following are the amounts and farm values of 
the chief crops in 1909; Corn, 2,405,000 bushels, $1,756,- 
000; oats, 2,608,000 bushels, $1,304,000; barley, 450,000 
bushels, $346,000; buckwheat, 176,000 bushels, $134,900 ; 
potatoes, 4,650,000 bushels, $2,046,000; hay, 1,099,000 
tons, $16,155,000. : 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 94,000; cattle, 495,090 ; 
sheep, 229,000; hogs, 95,000. The yield of wool in 1909 
was 1,170,000 pounds. 

Manufactures —The manufacturing establishments in 
Vermont in 1905 numbered 1,699. The capital invested 
was $62,658,741. Employment was given to 33,106 per- 
sons whose wages amounted to $15,221,059. Materials 
used cost $32,420,852 and the finished product was 
valued at $63,083,611. 


Virginia— Virginia, one of the thirteen original States, 
ranks 32d in area. It is bounded on the north by 
West Virginia and Maryland, on the east by Maryland 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by North Carolina 
and Tennessee, on the west by Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Its area is 42,627 square miles (27,281,280 
acres), of which 2,365 square miles are water. Its 
greatest dimensions are from the Atlantic southwesterly 


to Kentucky, 476 miles; the longest line, north and 
south, is 192 miles. The boundary lines of the State 
aggregate about 1,400 miles. 

Population.—In 1910 Virginia ranked 20th among the 
States and Territories in population. The growth since 
the first Federal Census in 1790 has been as follows: 
1790, 747,610; 1800, 880,200; 1810, 974,600; 1820, 1,065,- 
306 ; 1830, 1,211,405 ; 1840, 1,239,797 ; 1850, 1,421,661; 1860, 
1,596,318; 1870 (after the western portion of the State 
had been set off as the State of West Virginia), 1,225,- 
163; 1880, 1,512,565; 1890, 1,655,980; 1900, 1,854,184; 
I910, 2,061,612, an increase of 11.2 per cent in ten years. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State 
rises in a series of six terraces from northeast to 
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southwest. Tide-water Virginia is penetrated by the 
Chesapeake Bay and has a shore line of 1,500 miles. 
The middle section of the State is an undulating plain 
with an elevation of from 200 to 500 feet and extends 
to the foothills of the Appalachian Range. The western 
part of the State is mountainous, the Blue Ridge and 
Piedmont Ranges crossing the State in a southwesterly 
direction, and the Alleghanies forming the boundary of 
West Virginia. The valley section is a broad belt of 
rolling country, diversified by hills, ridges, and river 
valleys, lying between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany 
Mountains. Dismal Swamp, or Lake Drummond, in 
southeastern Virginia, is the only lake in the State. 
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of Virginia are paved with limestone of the Silurian 
system. Conspicuous among the remarkable geological 
features of the State are the Natural Bridge and 
Weyer’s Cave. 

The following minerals are found in Virginia: As. 
bestos, barytes, clay, coal, cobalt, copper, gold, granite, 
graphite, gypsum, iron, kaolin, limestone, manganese, 
marble, marl, mica, mineral waters, nickel, ochre, 
pyrites, salt, sandstone, and zine. The mineral output 
in 1908 included the following: Coal, 4,250,042 short 
tons, $3,868,524; Portland cement, 502,225 barrels, $511,- 
118; clay products, $1,499,130; granite, $321,530; lime- 
stone, $280,542; slate, $194,356; iron ore, 692,228 long 
tons, $1,465,691. 

Forests—Virginia has great forests with a great 
variety of timber, including pine, oak, hickory, elm, 
poplar, willow, beech, birch, walnut, maple, cedar, mul- 
berry, locust, sycamore, juniper, cypress, chestnut, etc. 

Agriculture—The farm area of Virginia is about 
19,907,883 acres, of which about 9,900,000 acres are im- 
proved. In tide-water Virginia the soil is thin, light, 
and sandy, but the mildness of the climate favors garden 
farming, which is largely followed. Middle Virginia 
has a subsoil of dark red or yellow clay with rich loams, 
and along the streams decomposed rock. In the Pied 
mont division the soils of decomposed sandstone are 
more fertile than the yellow and grayish soils. The 
Blue Ridge section has a soil like that in the Piedmont 
region, but richer in decomposed rock, and_particu- 
larly adapted to the culture of rich grasses, vines, and 
fruits. The limestone soils of the Great Valley produce 
large crops of grass and grain. The amounts and farm 
values of the chief crops in 1909 are as follows: Corn, 
47,328,000 bushels, $35,023,000; wheat, 8,848,000 bushels, 
$10,175,000 ; oats, 3,800,000 bushels, $2,052,000 ; potatoes, 
5,520,000 bushels, $3,864,000; cotton, 10,000 bales: 
tobacco, 120,125,000 pounds, $10,210,625; hay, 606,000 
tons, $8,060,000. One of the special and important 
crops of Virginia is peanuts. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January rst, 
1910, was: Horses, 323,000; mules, 54,000; cattle, 875,- 
000; sheep, 522,000; hogs, 774,000. In 1909 the yield of 
wool was 1,642,500 pounds. 

Fisheries —Virginia has important fisheries 
oyster interests. The value of the fisheries in 
was $4,715,744. 

Manufactures —Flour and grist mill products, lumber 
and timber products, smoking and chewing tobacco, 
railroad cars and machinery, cotton goods and leather 
are the principal manufactures of Virginia. In 1905 
there were 3,187 manufacturing establishments repre- 
senting capital to. the amount of $147,989,182. The num- 
ber of persons employed was 80,285. Wages aggregated 
$27,943,058. The cost of materials used was $83,640,- 
149 and the finished product was valued at $148,856,- 
525. 
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Washington.—Washington ranks 19th among the 
States in area and 2oth in the order of admission to the 
Union. It is bounded on the north by British Columbia, 
on the east by Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. On the northwest an 
inlet of the Straits of Juan de Fuca and Georgia 
separates it from Vancouver Island. It is approximately 
rectangular in shape, with an extreme length of 360 
miles from east to west, and a breadth of 240 miles 
from north to south. It has an area of 69,127 square 
miles, of which 2,291 are water. 

Population—In 1910 Washington ranked 30th among 
the States and Territories in population. The popula- 
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Among the interesting natural features of Virginia 
are the caverns at Luray, the Natural Bridge, and the 
many cascades in the mountains. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Archean granites, syenites, 
metamorphic rocks of a greenish hue, and gneiss form 
the oldest geological deposits in Virginia. These strat- 
ifications are found in the Piedmont Plain. The 
Coastal Plain, to the eastward, shows Tertiary and 
Quarternary deposits, indicated by the presence of sand, 
gravel, and clay. Coal deposits in several counties of 
the State, located east of the Piedmont Plain, are Tri- 
assic in origin. Paleozoic strata predominate in the 
Appalachian plateau. Cambrian deposits are found in 
the Blue Ridge elevation. Devonian sandstones and 
limestones appear in other high locations. The valleys 


tion since the Federal Census of 1860 has been as 
follows: 1860, 11,594; 1870, 23,955; 1880, 75,116; 1890, 
349,390 ;. 1900, 518,103; 1910, 1,141,990. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State is 
exceedingly rugged, being traversed from north to 
south by the great range of the Cascade Mountains. 
about 100 miles from the coast. The highest peaks, all 
extinct volcanoes, are Mount Rainier, 14,363 feet; 
Mount Baker, 10,827 feet; Mount St. Helens, 10,000 
feet; and Mount Adams, 12,470 feet. Eastern Wash- 
ington, lying between the Cascades and the Columbia 
River, includes the Yakima and Kittitas Valleys. West- 
ern Washington has an abrupt slope to tide-water, and 
contains a few fertile prairies and much broken moun- 
tain land. It contains Puget Sound Basin, Shoolwater 
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Bay, and the lower Columbia Valley. 
extends inland about 80 miles. 

Geology and Mineralogy.—The Azoic period in the 
State of Washington is represented in its northern 
part and in the Olympic Mountains. The Miocene 
Tertiary age deposits occur in the adjoining coast 
region, embracing in its area the Puget Sound district 
and the valley of the Cowlitz. Lignite is a prominent 
deposit in this area. The Cretaceous area includes the 
San Juan Islands. The volcanic area, in the eastern 
part of the State, takes in and forms part of the Colum- 
bia Plateau, also the Blue Mountains. A lava bed of 
great extent spreads over that portion of eastern Wash- 
ington south of the Columbia and Spokane Rivers 
The lava sheets average more than a thousand feet in 
thickness. Rivers wear away deep cuts through this 
mass. This bed of lava is part of the famous Oregon 
lava field. 

The following minerals are found in the State of 
Washington: Clay, coal, copper, galena, gold, iron, lead, 
limestone, and silver. The principal mineral products 
and their values in 1909 were: Coal, 3,024,943 short 
tons, $6,690,412; clay products, $2,104,289; granite, $870,- 
044; sandstone, $464,587; limestone, $31,660; copper, 
162,201 pounds. In 1909 Washington produced gold to 
the amount of $377,900 and silver to the amount of 
$38,200. 

Agriculture—The soil is generally fertile. A rich 
alluyium in a subsoil of glacial drift covers the Puget 
Sound Basin. On the great plains of eastern Washing- 
ton and the southern mountain slopes the soil is de- 
cayed volcanic material, enormously productive under 
irrigation. Sage brush, treeless deserts cover the east- 
ern lava plains wherever there is no irrigation. The 
higher slopes of the north and east are covered with 
rich grasses, and on the eastern spurs and slopes of 
the Cascades are open pine forests. Western Washing- 
ton has some of the finest forests in the world. In the 
arid region east of the Cascade Mountains there are 
extensive systems of irrigation, which have proved very 
successful. The irrigation systems are being much 
increased. The following are the quantities and farm 
values of the principal crops in 1909: Wheat, 35,780,000 
bushels, $33,275,000; oats, 9,898,000 bushels, $4,751,000 ; 
barley, 7,189,000 bushels, $4,601,000; potatoes, 6,970,000 
bushels, $3,276,000; hay, 798,000 tons, $11,172,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 330,000; mules, 5,000; 
cattle, 563,000; sheep, 783,000; hogs, 183,000. The 
amount of the 1909 wool clip was 4,275,000 pounds. 

Forestry—The wooded area in the State is estimated 
at 47,700 square miles, or 71 per cent of the State’s area. 
The national forests are ten in number with a total 
area of 12,065,500 acres. 

Fisheries—Washington has large fisheries and the 
value of the yield in 1908 was $3,513,238. 

Manufactures—The principal manufactures are lum- 
ber and timber, flour and grist mill products, slaughter- 
house and packing-house products, planing-mill prod- 
ucts, malt liquors, foundry and machine-shop products 
and canned fish. The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1905 was 2,751, the amount of capital in- 
vested being $96,952,621. Employment was given to 
35,199 persons, who received $30,087,287 in wages. Ma- 
terials used cost $66,166,165 and the finished product 
had a valuation of $128,821,667. 
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West Virginia—West Virginia ranks 39th among 
the States in area and 22d in the order of admission 
to the Union. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland; on the east by Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia; on the south by 
Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west by Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Ohio. The irregular shape 
of the State results from the choice of_fivers and 
mountain ridges as natural boundaries. The area of 
West Virginia is 24,170 square miles. It is about 148 
miles long, from northeast to southwest, through the 
body of the State, with two narrow tongues known as 
“pan handles,” one extending north between Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and another between Virginia and Mary- 
land. 

Population —In 1910 West Virginia ranked 28th 
among the States and Territories m population. The 
growth since the Federal Census of 1870 has been as 
follows: 1870, 442,014; 1880, 618,457; 1890, 762,704; 1900, 
958,800; I910, 1,221,119. nad 

Physical Characteristics—The State is hilly and moun- 
tainous. The Alleghany Mountains form the Virginia 
boundary line. A continuation of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains of Tennessee crosses the State about 20 miles west 
of the Alleghanies. This range embraces the Flat Top, 
Cotton Hill, Greenbrier, Gauley, and Rich Mountains. 
The surface west of these mountains gradually descends 
to the Ohio River, this river forming the principal 
water system of West Virginia. p : 

Geology and Mineralogy—The Paleozoic system 1s 
conspictious in the geological distribution of West Vir- 
ginian land area. The Archean age is represented in 
the northeastern section of the State along the Blue 
Ridge. The Silurian system prevails west of the Blue 
Ridge and Shenandoah Mountains. Devonian strata ap- 
pear still more to the westward. At the crests of the 
highest elevations in that area Oriskany sandstone 
occurs, other varieties of this material being found at 
lesser heights. The Carbottiferous area 1s extensive, 
two-thirds of the State being overlaid by coal measures, 
embracing an area of 16,000 square miles. | The quality 
of coal produced in this region is of the highest. Silu- 
rian and Devonian deposits prevail in a few counties. 
Some of these counties include a valuable coal-produc- 
ing area. : 

The following mineral products are found in West 
Virginia: Clay, coal, iron, limestone, mineral waters, 
natural gas, petroleum, salt, and sandstone. Fhe coal 
output in 1908 was 41,650,843 short tons; valtted at 
$40,909,054. The yield of pétroletim was 955233176 bar- 
rels. The clay products had a valtie of $3,261,736. 
Stone was quarried to the value of $772,534, limestone 
being the chief product. : hy: 

Agricuilture.—The various soils of West Virginia are 
formed from disintegrated rock. In the northeast the 


soil is sandy and of low fertility, except on the moun- 
tains, which have a clay soil even to their tops. In 
the Ohio Valley a soil of decomposed limestone is 
very fertile. In the east and south there are large 
forests of deciduous trees and on the mountains ex- 
tensive forests of black spruce, white pine and hemlock. 
There are 10,654,513 acres of farm land in the State, 
of which about half is improved land. The chief crops 
in 1909 and their farm values were: Corn, 27,632,000 
bushels, $20,448,000; wheat, 4,810,000 bushels, $5,435,000 ; 
oats, 2,156,000 bushels, $1,164,000; potatoes, 3,822,000 
bushels, $2,599,000; hay, 844,000 tons, $11,225,000; to- 
bacco, 12,600,000 pounds, $1,363,200. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 197,000; mules, 12,000; cat- 
tle, 758,000; sheep, 709,000; hogs, 338,000. The yield of 
wool in 1909 was 3,380,684 pounds. 

Manufactures—The principal manufactures in West 


‘Virginia are lumber and timber products, iron and steel, 


flour and grist mill products, leather goods, glass, coke 
and machinery. In 1905 there were 2,109 manufacturing 
establishments representing capital amounting to $86,- 
820,823, and employing 43,758 persons, to whom $21,153,- 
042 was paid in’ wages. Materials used cost $54,410, 
206 and the output was valued at $09,040,676. 


Wisconsin.—Wisconsin ranks 24th among the States 
in area and 17th in order of admission to the Union. It 
is bounded on the north by Lake Superior and upper 
Michigan, on the east by Lake Michigan, on the south 
by Illinois, and on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. 
Its greatest length north and south is 315 miles, its 
greatest breadth 294 miles, these dimensions including 
the Apostle Islands in Lake Superior and the islands 
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watered, and have a clay loam soil adapted to dairying 
and sheep-raising, the growth of small grains, peas, 
beans, root crops, clover, and timothy grasses. Red 
top, blue joint, and other native grasses grow in natural 
meadows and in openings in the woods. The quantity 
and farm value of the chief crops in 1909 were as 
follows: Corn, 50,589,000 bushels, $30,353,000; wheat, 
3,484,000 bushels, $3,345,000 ; oats, 79,800,000 bushels, $31,- 
122,000; barley, 24,248,000 bushels, $13,579,000; rye, 4,- 
727,000 bushels, $3,214,000; potatoes, 26,724,000 bushels, 
$10,155,000; hay, 3,625,000 tons, $34,800,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms, January Ist, 
1910, was as follows: Horses, 669,000; mules, 5,000; 
cattle, 2,587,000; sheep, 1,034,000; hogs, 1,651,000. The 
amount of the wool clip in 1909 was 5,525,000 pounds. 

Manufactures—In 1905 Wisconsin had 8,558 manu- 
facturing establishments with a capital of $412,647,051, 
employing 151,391 wage-earners at a total wage of 
$71,471,805, and producing an output valued at $411,- 
139,081, an increase of 25.8 per cent over the output of 
1900. 


Wyoming.—Wyoming ranks 8th among the States in 
area and 31st in the order of admission to the Union. 
It is bounded on the north by Montana, on the east 
by South Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Col- 
orado and Utah, and on the west by Utah and Idaho. 
It is rectangular in shape, and measures 355 miles from 
east to west and 276 miles from north to south. Its area 
is 97,914 square miles, of which 320 are water. 

Population—tIn 1910 Wyoming ranked soth in popula- 
tion among the States and Territories, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. The growth since the Federal Census of 
1870 has been as follows: 1870, 9,118; 1880, 20,789; 1890, 
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at the entrance of Green Bay, in Lake Michigan. It 
has an area of 56,066 square miles, including 810 square 
miles of water. 

Population—In 1910 Wisconsin ranked 13th among 
the States and Territories in population. The growth 
since the Federal Census in 1840 has been as follows: 
1840, 30,945; 1850, 305,391; 1860, 775,881; 1870, 1,054,- 
670; 1880, 1,315,407 ; 1890, 1,686,880; 1900, 2,069,042; 1905 
(State Census), 2,228,049; I9I0, 2,333,860. 

Physical Characteristics—Wisconsin is an elevated 
undulating plain with an altitude of from 600 to 1,800 
feet above the sea. A ridge about 30 miles south of 
Lake Superior forms the watershed of the State, the 
ground sloping down in all directions. A high cliff ex- 
tends along the shore of Green Bay and Lake Winne- 
bago. The Mississippi River extends along the western 
boundary for a distance of 250 miles, and receives the 
St. Croix, Chippewa, Black, and Wisconsin Rivers. 

Geology and Mineralogy—Deposits of the Archzean 
and more remote Paleozoic ages predominate largely 
in Wisconsin. In the north-central area of the State the 
strata formations include Algonkian metamorphic rocks, 
granite, and several deposits. In the east-central area 
the deposits are Silurian and include quartzite, slate, 
and iron ores. Silurian formations occur in many other 
sections, producing several varieties of limestone.. There 
are a few examples of Devonian in the vicinity of Mil- 
waukee. The Pleistocene glacial drift covering is gen- 
eral throughout the State, the only part not so treated 
being in the extreme southwest. 

The following minerals are found in Wisconsin: 
Cement-stone, clay, copper, graphite, granite, iron, lead, 
limestone, mineral waters, and sandstone. The pro- 
duction of iron ore in 1908 was 733,903 long tons, 
valued at $2,027,208. 

Forests—The total area of State Forest reserve in 
this State is 234,072 acres. In June, 1906, Congress 
passed a bill granting 20,000 acres of vacant Govern- 
ment land in the northern part of the State to be 
used exclusively for forest purposes. 

Agriculture—Wisconsin is chiefly an agricultural 
State. About 60 per cent of the area of the State is 
in farm lands, of which about 12,000,000 acres are im- 
proved. The northern and eastern parts of the State 
have an alluvial soil with glacial drift, making a rich, 
sandy, or clayey loam. In the southwest of the State 
the soil, a decomposed limestone, is very fertile. The 
prairie belts extending over the south and west are 
highly productive, raising the cereals, tobacco, and 
potatoes in large quantities. Large tracts of cleared 
forest land have been found to possess a soil adapted 
to sugar-beet growing. Some of these lands in the 
northern counties are level or gently rolling, well- 


60,705; 1900, 92,531; 1905 (State Census), 101,816; 19.0, 
145,965. 

Physical Characteristics—The surface of the State 
is rugged, being diversified by mountains, valleys, plains, 
and plateaus, the latter covered with nutritive grasses, 
furnishing admirable pasture for live stock. The main 
range of the Rocky Mountains enters the State from the 
south, terminating in the Wind River Mountains, with 
an altitude of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet, and snow- 
capped the entire year. The Shoshone Mountains ex- 
tend north of the Wind River Range. Running south 
from the northern boundary to the center of the State 
are the Big Horn Mountains. Other notable ranges are 
the Sweetwater, Rattlesnake, Medicine Bow, and Sierra 
Madre. The highest peak is Fremont’s Peak, in the 
Wind River Range, 13,790 feet. Other high points are 
Grand Teton Peak, 13,690 feet; Mount Sheridan, 13,691 
feet, and Atlantic Peak, 12,700 feet. 

Geology and Mineralogy—The mountain crests of 
Wyoming are Archean. The greater part of the prairie 
country is embraced in the Cretaceous or Tertiary clas- 
sification. The mountain borders exhibit numerous 
deposits, including Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, 
Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary. Granitic 
or syenitic rock contributes largely to the magnitude 
of the highest elevations. In many places on the plains 
the Cretaceous deposits are covered by Tertiary de- 
posits representing various geological periods. 

Wyoming is, geologically, the newest land on the 
continent. It abounds in rich fossil deposits of the 
Mesozoic period, the remains varying in size from di- 
minutive invertebrate ammonites to the giant dinosaurs 
of the Jurassic age. Several fossil quarries are oper- 
ated in southwestern Wyoming, from which many 
handsome specimens are taken. The fossil fish of the 
“Green River Tertiary” are notably beautiful and 
clearly outlined. 

The minerals found in Wyoming are coal, copper, 
gold, granite, graphite, gypsum, iron, lead, limestone, 
mica, mineral waters, natural gas, petroleum, salt, 
sandstone, silver, soda, sulphur and tin. The output 
of copper in 1008 was 2,416,197 pounds. The coal out- 
put was 5,489,902 short tons. 

Agriculture—There are few portions of Wyoming 
where crops are grown without irrigation. Both graz- 
ing and farming have been greatly increased by this 
means and the system is undergoing large extension. 
The chief crops and their farm value in 1909 are shown 
vy the following figures: Wheat, 2,207,000 bushels, $2,- 
274,000; oats, 3,500,000 bushels, $1,750,000; potatoes, I,- 
600,000 bushels, $1,008,000; hay, 665,500 tons, $5,918,000. 

The number of live stock on the farms and ranches, 
January ist, 1910, was as follows: Horses, 148,000; 
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mules, 2,000; cattle, 986,000; sheep, 7,316,000; hogs,- 
21,000, The yield of wool in 1909 was 38,400,000 
pounds. 


Manufactures.—There were 169 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Wyoming in 1905. The aggregate capital 
invested in them was $2,695,889. Employment was 
given to 1,834 persons, the annual wages amounting to 
$1,261,522. The value of the output was $3,523,260. 

Forests—In Wyoming there are eleven national for- 
ests with a total area of 8,998,723 acres. These figures 
do not include that portion of Yellowstone National 
Park which lies within the State. 

Yellowstone National Park.—Mostly within the limits 
of Wyoming lies the famous Yellowstone National 
Park, a federal reserve combining some of the most 
remarkable natural scenery features in the world. The 
park is a rectangular section, measuring 54 miles east 
and west and 62 miles north and south, and containing 
3,350 square miles. In addition to this, the recently es- 
tablished Yellowstone Forest Reserve, to the east of the 
park, augments the area by 2,150 square miles, making 
a total of 5,500 square miles. 

The park is located in the most mountainous region 
of the State, having a mean altitude of 8,000 feet. 
On the eastern boundary is the Absakora range of the 
Shoshone mountain system. Other extensive ranges 
are the Wind River, Teton, and Gallatin. 

There are in the park 24 peaks exceeding 10,000 feet 
altitude. Notable among these are Dead Indian Peak 
(12,253 feet), Fortress Mountain (12,073 feet), Electric 
Peak, Mount Humphreys, and Turret Mountain. The 
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mountain ranges are covered with trees mostly conifers, 
and abound in wild animals, which are carefully pro- 
tected by Government agents. Among these are a herd 
of about fifty bisons, one of the few remaining out of 
the millions once found on the Western prairies. 

Many evidences of volcanic activity are visible, 
notably the lava beds and basalt formations, everywhere 
except on the Gallatin range. The numerous hot 
springs and geysers suggest a similar origin. 

The Yellowstone Park is generously watered by nu- 
merous rivers, principally the Yellowstone, which rises 
in Yellowstone Lake, and flows northerly, then easterly, 
joining the Missouri in Montana. Among other rivers 
are the Lewis, the Snake, and the Gibbon. 

The Yellowstone Lake, altitude 7,741 feet, is the 
largest body of water in the park, haying an extreme 
length of 20 miles and an extreme width of to miles. 
Its outline is extremely irregular, particularly at the 
south and west, where are four large extensions or 
“arms.” It has a shore line of over 100 miles. 

There are two routes by which the park can be 
readily reached. One is via Yellowstone, Mont., the 
new Oregon Short Line terminus, which enters the 
park at the Lower Geyser Basin, near the western 
boundary. The other route is that via Gardiner, at the 
northern boundary of the park, reached by the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. 

Stage lines, operated under the supervision of the 
government, make daily trips from both entrances, cov- 
ering the chief points of interest, the tour consuming 
about six days for the entire journey through the park. 
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The Mammoth Hot Springs is the first point of par- 
ticular interest reached on the road from Gardiner 
south. Beyond Hot Springs, en route to the Norris 
Basin, is Terrace Mountain, the gorge known as the 
Golden Gate, and the Obsidian Cliff. 

The Lower Geyser Basin, at which point the stage 
route from Yellowstone enters the park, is reached 
from Norris Basin by a ride through beautiful scenery 
along the Gibbon and Fire Hole rivers. The latter is 
fed by the water from the geysers. 

At the Upper Geyser Basin, still farther south, are 
numerous fountain geysers, including the Giant, which 
spouts 250 feet in the air, and the famous Old Faithful. 
The interval of eruption of Old Faithful is about one 
hour. At each interval the crater fills with hot water 
which tosses and churns and moans a while, shooting 
up a few feet preparatory to breaking forth with a 
tremendous roar, throwing a great cylinder of scalding 
water a hundred feet into the air, after which the water 
leaves the basin, returning to its underground reservoir 
to collect energy for another eruption. 

Yellowstone Lake is the next point visited via the 
regular stage route, which, turning eastward here, 
crosses the Continental Divide. 

The stage route from the lake lies along the river to 
the Yellowstone Falls and the Grand Canyon. The 
canyon is about twenty miles long and in many places 
reaches a depth of a thousand feet, arising between vast 
cliffs with rainbow colors, towers, pinnacles, and two 
beautiful cataracts, one with a fall of 112 feet, the 
other 300 feet. 


THE LEADING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


HAVING 25,000 INHABITANTS OR OVER ARRANGED IN ORDER OF POPULATION 


CENSUS OF 1910. 


New York, N. Y., 4,766,883 
Chicago, Ill., 2,185,283 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1,549,008 
St. Louis, Mo., 687,029 
Boston, Mass., 670,585 
Cleveland, O., 560,663 
Baltimore, Md., 558,485 
Pittsburg, Pa., 533,905 
Detroit, Mich., 465,766 
Buffalo, N. Y., 423,715 

San Francisco, Cal., 416,912 
Milwaukee, Wis., 373,857 
Cincinnati, O., 364,463 
Newark, N. J., 347,460 
New Orleans, La., 339,075 
Washington, D. C., 331,069 
Los Angeles, Cal., 319,198 
Minneapolis, Minn., 301,408 
Jersey City, N. J., 267,779 
Kansas City, Mo., 248,381 
Seattle, Wash., 237,194 
Indianapolis, Ind., 233,650 
Providence, R. I., 224,326 
Louisville, Ky., 223,928 
Rochester, N. Y., 218,149 
St. Paul, Minn., 214,744 
Denver, Colo., 213,381 
Portland, Oregon, 207,214 
Columbus, O., 181,548 
Toledo, O., 168,497 

Atlanta, Ga., 154,839 
Oakland, Cal., 150,174 
Worcester, Mass., 145,986 
Syracuse, N. Y., 137,249 
New Haven, Conn., 133,605 
Birmingham, Ala., 132,685 
Memphis, Tenn., 131,105 
Scranton, Pa., 129,867 
Richmond, Va., 127,628 
Paterson, N. J., 125,600 
Omaha, Neb., 124,006 

Fall River, Mass., 119,295 
Dayton, O., 116,577 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 112,571 
Nashville, Tenn., 110,364 
Lowell, Mass., 106,294 
Cambridge, Mass., 104,839 
Spokane, Wash., 104,402 
Bridgeport, Conn., 102,054 
Albany, N. Y., 100,253 
Hartford, Conn., 98,915 
Trenton, N. J., 96,815 

New Bedford, Mass., 96,652 
San Antonio, Tex., 96,614 
Reading, Pa., 96,071 
Camden, N. J., 94,538 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 92,777 


Dallas, Tex., 92,104 
Lynn, Mass., 89,336 
Springfield, Mass., 88,926 
- Wilmington, Del., 87,411 
Des Moines, Ia., 86,368 
Lawrence, Mass., 85,892 
Tacoma, Wash., 83,743 
Kansas City, Kan., 82,331 
Yonkers, N. Y., 79,803 
Youngstown, O., 79,066 
Houston, Tex., 78,800 
Duluth, Minn., 78,466 
St. Joseph, Mo., 77,403 
Somerville, Mass., 77,236 
Troy, N. Y., 76,813 
Utica, N. Y., 74,419 
Elizabeth, N. J., 73,409 
Fort Worth, Tex., 73,312 
Waterbury, Conn., 73,141 
Schenectady, N. Y., 72,826 
Hoboken, N. J., 70,324 
Manchester, N. H., 70,063 
Evansville, Ind., 60,647 
Akron, O., 60,067 
Norfolk, Va., 67,452 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., 67,105 
Peoria, Ill., 66,950 
Erie, Pa., 66,525 
Savannah, Ga., 65,064 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 64,205 
Harrisburg, Pa., 64,186 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 63,933 
Charleston, S. C., 58,833 
Portland, Me., 58,571 
East St. Louis, Ill, 58,547 
Terre Haute, Ind., 58,157 
Holyoke, Mass., 57,730 
Jacksonville, Fla., 57,699 
Brockton, Mass., 56,878 
Bayonne, N. J., 55,545 
Johnstown, Pa., 55,482 
Passaic, N. J., 54,773 
South Bend, Ind., 53,684 
Covington, Ky., 53,270 
Wichita, Kans., 52,450 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 52,183 
Altoona, Pa., 52,127 
Allentown, Pa., 51,913 
Springfield, Ill., 51,678 
Pawtucket, R. I., 51,622 
Mobile, Ala., 51,521 
Saginaw, Mich., 50,510 
Canton, O., 50,217 
Binghamton, N. Y., 48,443 
Sioux City, Ia., 47,828 
Lancaster, Pa., 47,22! 
Springfield, O., 46,921 


Atlantic City, N. J., 46,150 
Little Rock, Ark., 45,041 
Rockford, IIl., 45,401 
Bay City, Mich., 45,166 
York, Pa., 44,750 
Sacramento, Cal., 44,606 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 44,604 
Malden, Mass., 44,404 
Pueblo, Colo., 44,305 
Haverhill, Mass., 44,115 
Lincoln, Neb., 43,973 
New Britain, Conn., 43,916 
Salem, Mass., 43,697 
Topeka, Kans., 43,684 
Davenport, Ia., 43,028 
McKeesport, Pa., 42,604 
Wheeling, W. Va., 41,641 
Augusta, Ga., 41,040 
Macon, Ga., 40,665 
Berkeley, Cal., 40,434 
Superior, Wis., 40,384 
Newton, Mass., 30,806 
San Diego, Cal., 39,578 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 39,437 
El Paso, Tex., 39,279 
Butte, Montana, 39,165 
Flint, Mich., 38,550 
Chester, Pa., 38,537 
Dubuque, Ia., 38,494 
Montgomery, Ala., 38,136 
Woonsocket, R. I., 38,125 
Racine, Wis., 38,002 
Fitchburg, Mass., 37,826 
Tampa, Fla., 37,782 
Elmira, N. Y., 37,176 
Galveston, Tex., 36,981 
Quincy, IIl., 36,587 
Knoxville, Tenn., 36,346 
Newcastle, Pa., 36,280 


Hamilton, O., 35,270 
Springfield, Mo., 35,201 
Lexington, Ky., 35,009 
Roanoke, Va., 34,874 
Joliet, Ill., 34,670 
Auburn, N. Y., 34,668 
East Orange, N. J., 34,371 
Taunton, Mass., 34,259 
Charlotte, N. C., 34,014 
Everett, Mass., 33,484 
Portsmouth, Va., 33,190 
Oshkosh, Wis., 33,062 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 32,811 
Quincy, Mass., 32,642 
Chelsea, Mass., 32,452 


Pittsfield, Mass., 32,121 


West Hoboken, N. J., 35,403 


Perth Amboy, N. J., 32,121 


AGGREGATE POPULATION REPRESENTED 29,000,000 


Joplin, Mo., 32,073 
Williamsport, Pa., 31,860 
Jackson, Mich., 31,433 
Jamestown, N. Y., 31,207 
Amsterdam, N. Y., 31,267 
Lansing, Mich., 31,22 
Huntington, W. Va., 31,161 
Decatur, IIl., 31,140 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 30,919 
Lima, O., 30,508 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., 30,445 
La Crosse, Wis., 30,417 
Newport, Ky., 30,309 
Pasadena, Cal., 30,291 
Austin, Tex., 29,860 
Aurora, II1., 29,807 

Orange, N. J., 20,630 
Lynchburg, Va., 29,494 
Council Bluffs, Ia., 29,292 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 2907° 
San Jose, Cal., 28,946 
Lorain, O., 28,883 

New Rochelle, N. Y., 28,867 
Easton, Pa., 28,523 
Zanesville, O., 28,026 
Shreveport, La., 28,015 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 27,936 
Norristown, Pa., 27,875 
Danville, Ill., 27,871 
Waltham, Mass., 27,834 
Newburg, N. Y., 27,805 
Brookline, Mass., 27,792 
Meriden, Conn., 27,265 
Newport, R. I., 27,149 
Watertown, N. Y., 26,730 
Waterloo, Ia., 26,693 
Waco, Tex., 26,425 
Sheboygan, Wis., 26,308 
Columbia, S. C., 26,319 
South Omaha, Neb., 26,259 
Lewiston, Me., 26,247 
Nashua, N. H., 26,005 
Elgin, Ill, 25,976 

Kingston, N. Y., 25,908 
Shenandoah, Pa., 25,774 
Bloomington, Ill, 25,763 
Wilmington, N. C., 25,748 
Ogden, Utah, 25,580 
Clinton, Ia. 25,577 
Madison, Wis., 25,531 
Hazleton, Pa., 25,452 
Newark, O., 25,404 
Chicopee, Mass., 25,401 
Muskogee, Okla., 25,278 
Battle Creek, Mich., 25,267 
Green Bay, Wis., 25,236 
Stamford, Conn., 25,138 


PHYSICAL AND COMMERCIAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


cupies all the northern part of the American 

continent, with the following exceptions: the 
island of Newfoundland (an English colony, with goy- 
ernor of its own) and that part of Labrador dependent 
upon Newfoundland and not included in the Province 
of Quebec; and Alaska, which belongs to the United 
States. Canada, therefore, includes all the British pos- 
sessions in the New World except those already men- 
tioned and the West India colonies, British Honduras 
(or Belize) and British Guiana. 

When in 1763 France ceded her North American 
territory to England, the name “Canada” was com- 
monly used to describe the new possession. “Canada” 
first appears officially in 1791 in a constitution given 
to Upper and Lower Canada, which were virtually the 
Quebec and Ontario Provinces of to-day. 

By imperial proclamation, bearing date May 22, 1867, 
and brought in force on July 1, 1867, the several Prov- 
inces were formed into the Dominion of Canada. 


Ts: Dominion of Canada—The Dominion oc- 


Boundaries, Population, and Area.—The Dominion 
is bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, part of Labrador, Davis Strait, and 
Baffin Bay; on the north by the Arctic Ocean; on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the south 
by the United States. 

The Dominion ineludes all Arctic islands (except 
Greenland, which is Danish), as well as Anticosti, 
Prince Edward Island, and Cape Breton on the east, 
and Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands on the 
Pacific Coast. Its area is computed to be 3,745 574 
square miles. Its population in 1901 (the last census 
taken) was 5,371,315. According to official estimate to 
March 31, 1910, of the Dominion Census and Statistics 
Office, the population has increased to 7,480,781. 


Government.—The executive government is vested in 
the crown of Great Britain, and is exercised by a Gov- 
ernor-General, appointed by the sovereign, assisted by 
a Privy Council chosen and summoned by him. 

The supreme legislative power is vested in the sovy- 
ereign, a Senate, and a House of Commons. Each 
Province is controlled by a Lieutenant-Governor ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General, and has a separate 
Parliament called the Legislative Assembly. In Quebec 
and Nova Scotia there is also a second chamber, a 
Legislative Council. 

‘The Dominion Parliament has exclusive power over 
all matters except those specifically delegated by the 
constitution to the Provincial Legislatures. Bills passed 
by the Provincial Legislature require assent of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and may be disallowed within a 
year by the Governor-General. Those passed by the 
Dominion Parliament require the assent of the Gov- 
ernor-General, and may be disallowed within two years 
by the sovereign. 


Origins of the People of Canada.—At the Census of 
too1, the Canadian population was found tobe dis- 
tributed into twenty origin-groups, of which the great- 
est, those of British origin—English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Colonial—numbered 3,063,189. Next in order of im- 
portance were the French Canadians, numbering in all 
1,649,371. Canadians of German extraction came next, 
with 310,501. The Indian population was given as 93,- 
458, and the half-breeds as 34,481 additional. Other 
largely represented origin-groups were as follows: 
Dutch, 33,845; Scandinavians, 31,042; Russians, 28,612; 
Chinese and Japanese, 22,050; Austrians, 18,178; 
Negroes, 17,437; Jews, 16,131. The remainder included 
3,865 Swiss, 2,904 Belgians, and 35,319 of various, also 
of unspecified, origins. 

Foreign-born Population—Out of the total population 
in 1901 there were 684,671 persons of extra-Canadian 
birth, of whom 124,880 were still unnaturalized. Since 
all citizens of other parts of the British Empire auto- 
matically become citizens of Canada, the total popula- 
tion classed as foreign-born amounted to only 278,788, 
less than half the total. 

In the “immigrant population” the following groups 
predominated : 


IDs en gaodae 201,285 (all naturalized) 
Americans (U. S.) 127,899 (87,049 naturalized) 
irish eee 101,629 (all naturalized) 
Scotchiner screen 83,631 (all naturalized ) 
Riissiansin. vemeniee 31,231 (11,304 naturalized) 
Austrians) Vs... 28,407 ( 9,320 naturalized) 
Gerinans sh aie 27,300 (20,883 naturalized) 
Ghinesel ametee ne 17,043 ( 668 naturalized) 
Newfoundlanders . 12,432 (all naturalized) 
Scandinavians ... 10,256 ( 6,094 naturalized) 


Of the remaining 36,652 persons, classed with the 
immigrant population, and representing ten nationalities, 
and 2,314 miscellaneous, 18,500 were naturalized and 
18,152 not naturalized. According to figures furnished 


by the Dominion Census and Statistics Office, the 
population, as estimated in 1910, has increased by 2,118,- 
4600 since 1901, including 10{862 immigrants not shown 
by provinces. 


SUBDIVISIONS OF CANADA 


Province of Alberta—By act of 1905 parts of 
former Territories of Athabasca, Assiniboia, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan were formed into the Province of 
Alberta. The Province is bounded on the north by 
Mackenzie Territory; on the east by Saskatchewan; 


rich deposits of anthracite, bituminous, and semi-bitumi- 
nous coal, and lignite. It is believed that the coal 
mines of Alberta already discovered are of sufficient 
extent to supply Canada for centuries. Lignites are 
now mined at Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Sturgeon, and 
Victoria. Semi-bituminous is mined at Lethbridge, 
Tabor, and Woodpecker. The most important anthra- 


cite deposit is near Banff, where, at Bankhead, the 
Canadian Pacific has developed a mine of splendid 
quality. The hard coal is fully equal to the best shipped 
from Pennsylvania. 
North and South 


Gold deposits are found along the 
Saskatchewan. Placer mining for 
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on the south by the United States, and on the west 
by British Columbia. 

Population—In 1906 the province had a population 
of 185,412, more than doubling that of roor. The 
principal towns are Calgary; Edmonton, on north bank 
of the Saskatchewan, the Provincial capital; Strath- 
cona, on south bank of the Saskatchewan, and Medi- 
cine Hat. 

Physical Characteristics—The northern region is 
heavily timbered, broken by patches of prairie. The 
southern portions are open, rolling country, not tim- 
bered except along the foot-hills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The drainage is about equally northward and 
eastward through the Athabasca and Saskatchewan 
Rivers. Some rivers on the south belong to the Mis- 
souri system. 

Mineral Resources—Vast areas are underlaid with 
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gold is carried on near Edmonton. Gold in paying 
quantities is also found on banks and bars of the 
Pembino, Smoky, Macleod, and Athabasca Rivers. 
Veins of galena containing a large percentage of 
silver have been located. Copper and petroleum are 
found. 

Climate—The winters are cold, the mean average 
temperature at Edmonton being 11.3°, but the warm 
west wind, called the chinook, tempers the climate. 
Summers are hot and dry; rainfall small, but the 
melting snow in the mountains affords an abundance 
of water for irrigation. 

Soil and Agriculture—The soil is rich alluvial loam, 
but irrigation is necessary for grain and fodder crops. 
Central Alberta is an immense area of most fertile 
land. The soil consists of from one to three feet of 
black vegetable mold, with little or no mixture of 
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sand or gravel. It is preeminently a ranching coun- 
try. In southern Alberta, between Macleod and Cal- 
gary especially, ranching has given way to model 
farming, with a rapidly extending system of irrigation. 
The area of wheat sown in 1900 was 43,004 acres, 
yielding 797,839 bushels. In 1908 the acreage was 271,- 
ooo, and yielded 6,842,000 bushels. 

Next to ranching interests, the most important 
branches of agriculture are sheep, hogs, and poultry 
raising. The raising of beets, for the beet sugar in- 
dustry, is rapidly becoming prominent, especially in 
the Raymond district, south of Lethbridge, where a 
beet sugar factory has been erected. 

Manufactures.—Alberta possesses few manufactures. 
A good beginning has been made at Raymond in the 
manufacture of sugar. There are nineteen govern- 
ment creameries in operation. There are also private 
creameries at Didsbury, Knee Hill, Berrydale, and other 
places. Butter finds a ready market in the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and British Columbia. 

Religion and Education,n—There are no statistics of 
religious denominations in Alberta since its becoming 
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coal had been mined in Vancouver Island, but since 


then the output has increased rapidly. In 1891 the 
million-ton mark was reached. In 1907, 1,800,067 long 
tons were mined, valued at $6,300,235. The main 


producing mines are found in Vancouver Island, at 
Nanaimo and Comox, with Crow's Nest Pass, in the 
Rocky Mountains, a close second. The interior pla- 
teau contains a large number of local coal areas, such 
as Princeton, Nicola, and Bulkley Valley. 

Petroleum indications have been found in southeast 
Kootenay, Caribou, and Queen Charlotte Islands. A 
large variety of other minerals are found, including 
platinum, manganese ores, asbestos, mica, cinnabar, and 
graphite. 

Climate.—Various climatic conditions prevail in Brit- 
ish Columbia. The climate of Vancouver Island and 
the coast generally corresponds very closely to that of 
England—the summers warm, with much sunshine; the 
winters mild, with few severe frosts. On the mainland 
similar conditions exist; but in the higher levels win- 
ters become cooler. At Agassiz, on the lower Fraser, 
the average mean temperature is in January 33° and 
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$0,850,216, or over 33 per cent. of the whole. Of the 
grand total of nearly $10,000,000, $8,330,713 was derived 
from salmon, $445,000 from halibut, $243,000 from her- 
ring, and balance from cod, smelts, trout, shad, stur- 
geon, clams, oysters, etc. The seal catch amounted to 
$334,500, fish and whale oil and guano $92,700. The 
capital invested in the fisheries aggregated $3,158,000; 
the number of persons employed was 18,220.” 

Herring is taken off the eastern coast of Vancouver, 
the present centre of industry being Nanaimo, and the 
catch is increasing annually and promises to become 
an important branch of the fishing business. The sock- 
eye salmon, the one most prized for canning, appears 
inf great numbers every fourth year. These years are 
called “big years,” and fishermen and canners make 
great preparation for them. The year 1905 was a “big 
year,” and a sufficient number of fish were caught to 
fill 1,167,822 cases of 48 pounds each. 

Education and Religion—A complete system of free 
education was established in 1872. The control is 
vested in the Council of Public Instruction, composed 
of members of the Executive Council. The Minister 
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a Province. The number of schools in existence in 
1907, was 694, of which 8 were Roman Catholic sepa- 
rate, with 426 teachers and 34,338 pupils. The total 
expenditure for schools was $1,894,791. The provincial 
normal school had 97 students. 


Province of British Columbia.—Situated on north- 
west coast of North America, is bounded on the north 
by the Mackenzie Territory and Yukon Territory; on 
the east by Alberta Province; on the south by the 
United States, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean 
and Alaska. Average breadth, about 450 miles; length 
of coast line, over 1,000 miles. Area, including Van- 
couver and Queen Charlotte Islands, about 312,630 
square miles. 

Population—The population in 1901 was 178,657, an 
increase of nearly 80,000 since the census of 1801. 
There is besides an estimated population of 29,000 In- 
dians, 13,000 Chinese, and 4,600 Japanese. 

Physical Characteristics —British Columbia occupies 
the whole of the mountain region from the inter- 
national boundary to latitude 60°. West of the chain 
of Rocky Mountains, which forms part of the eastern 
boundary, three ranges of mountains run approximately 
north and south. The smaller and lower ranges are, 
in order from east to west, the Purcell, the Selkirk, 
and the Gold ranges. Near and parallel to the Pacific 
Coast extends part of another mountain system, the 
Coast Range, extending northward to the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and Alaska. 

The rivers and lakes occur in deep valleys between 
the ranges. The Fraser River flows at first north- 
ward, then westward around the head of the Gold 
Range, then almost due south, and reaches the sea not 
far from the international boundary. The northern 
half of the Province is imperfectly explored. What 
British Columbia lacks in navigable inland waterways 
she makes up by a deeply indented coast line with 
many magnificent harbors. 

Between the Coast and Gold Ranges there is an in- 
terior plateau, roo miles in breadth and 2,000 to 3,000 
feet in elevation. 

Mineral Resources——The mineral production of the 
Province down to 1908 amounted in value to $299,526,- 
282. Gold, copper, silver, lead, and iron ores abound, 
but on account of the heavy growth of timber and the 
obstacles to road-making, prospecting is exceedingly 
difficult. Iron ore is found both on the mainland and 
on Vancouver Island, but mined principally on Texada 
Island in the Strait of Georgia. Lode gold to the 
amount of $4,055,920 was mined in 1907, and placer 
gold valued at $828,000. The silver output is produced 
in connection with lead and copper ores; the output of 
17,690 ounces in 1870 increasing to 3,430,417 ounces in 


1905. In 1907 the output was 2,745,448, valued at 
$1,703,825. The principal lead district is East Koo- 
tenay, but other districts, as Nelson, Ainsworth, 


Lordeau, and Slocan contribute in large degree to the 
general output; 47,738,703 pounds were produced in 
1907. 

othe production of copper has increased from 324,680 
pounds in 1894, to 40,832,720 pounds in 1907. At pres- 
ent the Boundary District is the chief producer, but 
copper is also being developed in the Similkameen and 
coast district. Until 1864 only some 130,000 tons of 


in July 64°; the lowest 13° and the highest 97°. To 
the eastward of the Coast Range, in Yale and West 
Kootenay, the summers are warmer, the winters colder, 
but never severe, and the rainfalls very light. 

Soil, Agriculture and Natural Products—The whole 
of British Columbia south of 52° and east of the 
Coast Range is a grazing country up to 3,500 feet alti- 
tude, and a farming country up to 2,500 feet altitude 
where irrigation is possible. West of the Coast Range 
are several extensive tracts of arable land of richest 
quality, notably in the Lower Fraser Valley, West- 
minster region and Vancouver Island. The country is 
fairly well settled, but much of the land is still wild 
and uncultivated. Other districts well known for their 
good soil and agricultural possibilities are Chilcotin, 
Nechacco, Blackwater, Bulkley, Skeena, and Peace 
River Valleys. , 

Wheat is grown principally in the Fraser Valley, 
Okanagan, Spallumcheon, and the country around 
Kamloops, in the Thompson River Valley. The aver- 
age yields of grain are as follows: 

Wheat, 25.62 bushels per acre; oats, 39.05 bushels per 
acre; barley, 33.33 bushels per acre. 

The Okanagan, Agassiz, and Chilliwock districts are 
centres of hop culture, producing large quantities, un- 
excelled in quality. Tobacco is grown in Okanagan, 
and produces a leaf of extra good quality. 

Cattle-raising on a large scale was once the chief 
industry of the Province; now the tendency is to 
smaller herds and improved stock. The interior pla- 
teau and along the Fraser River Valley is particularly 
adapted to cattle-raising. Sheep and hogs are raised, 
but not extensively, sheep-raising being confined to 
Vancouver Island and Gulf Islands. 

Next to her mineral resources in value, British Co- 
lumbia places her great natural timber reserves. The 
Province is said to possess the greatest compact area 
of merchantable timberin North America. Of the 
total forest area of Canada, which is 1,657,600,000 
acres, 182,750,000 lie within the Province of British 
Columbia. As far north as Alaska the country is 
heavily timbered, the forest line following the indenta- 
tions of the shore and river valleys. The Douglas fir 
predominates, but in the northern portion of British 
Columbia cypress or yellow cedar, red cedar, hemlock, 
and spruce are more widely found. 

The coast of British Columbia, embracing all the sea 
front lying between the 4oth and the 5sth parallels of 
north latitude, is an ideal field for the fishing industry 
in all branches. The shore line, on account of its in- 
dentations by numerous sounds, bays, and inlets, ex- 
ceeds 7,000 miles in length, and includes thousands of 
islands. 

The waters are alive with all kinds of fish, from the 
largest to the smallest, but the principal commercial 
fishing has been confined to salmon catching. 

The report of 1905 of the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries says: 

“For the first time in the history of our record has 
Nova Scotia been superseded as the banner fish-pro- 
ducing Proyince of Canada. Although it shows an 
increase of nearly a million dollars over yield in roo4, 
yet the Pacific Province heads the list by $1,600,000. 
The total yield of Canadian fisheries for r9053 amounted 
to $29,500,000, of which British Columbia contributed 


of Education directs the general management through 
the Superintendent of Education. 

In several of the cities high schools have been estab- 
lished, and these receive a liberal per capita grant 
from the Provincial Government. In 1907 there were 
15 high and 373 elementary schools, with 735 teachers 
and 30,039 pupils (1,355 in High schools). Total ex- 
penditure for the year was $864,771. The provincial 
normal school at Vancouver had 58 students. Victoria 
and Vancouver Colleges are affiliated with McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, and have high school and university 
departments. 

The three chief Protestant Churches in British Co- 
lumbia in the order of their numerical strength are the 
Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the Anglican churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church, the oldest and largest of 
the ecclesiastical bodies in Canada, is strong, but not so 
prominent as in eastern Canada. Other denominations 
within the Province are the Baptist, Lutheran, and Con- 
gregationalist. 


Province of Manitoba—Was created a Province 
with representative institutions by Act of Canadian 
Parliament, taking effect July 25, 1870. Its boundaries 
are: on the north, Keewatin District and Winnipeg 
Lake; on the east, Keewatm and Ontario Province: on 
the south, United States; on the west, Saskatchewan 
Province. Area, 73,732 square miles, or about 270 miles 
square. 

Population—A_ special census of the Northwest 
Provinces in 1906 gives Manitoba a population of 808,- 
863, more than three times what it had in roor. It is 
growing rapidly, owing to the steady inflow of emi- 
grants from Great Britain, eastern Canada, and in re- 
cent years from the United States. Manitoba to-day 
is the most thickly settled portion of western Canada. 
Winnipeg is its chief city, with a population of (1906) 
90,153. 

Physical Characteristics—The southern portion is a 
perfectly level plain, the bed of a former lake, through 
which flows the Red River. It is bounded on the east 
by the Laurentian Plateau, which covers the eastern 
portion of Manitoba beyond Lake Winnipeg. West- 
ward arises another prairie steppe, never more than 500 
feet above the southern plain, and runs in a north- 
westerly direction. To the north is an inconsiderable 
belt of forest, making Manitoba more than two-thirds 
prairie land. The water area includes part of Lake 
Winnipeg (260 miles long by 60 miles wide), and 
Lakes Manitoba, Winnipegosis, and several others. 
The chief river is the Red River, which enters Mani- 
toba from the south and empties into Lake Winnipeg; 
It is navigable as far north as the city of Winnipeg, 
and was in former days the only means of communica- 
tion between the Province and the outer world. The 
Winnipeg River discharges the waters of Lake of the 
Woods into Lake Winnipeg, but is not navigable on 
account of rapids. 

_ Mineral Resources—Some coal of a lignite variety 
is found in the Souris Valley, but is commercially un- 

Important. Clays for the manufacture of brick and 
cement are found, and some plants for that purpose 
have been established. 

Climate.—Is bracing and healthy, the extreme range 
from 40° below zero to 95° above. Average annual 
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rainfall over 17 inches, and snowfall (from November 
to March) 53 inches. The mean temperature for July 
in Winnipeg is 66°. Spring comes early and sudden. 
The summers are warm and long; the winters cold; 
the air dry, and the days bright. 

Soil and Agriculture—Manitoba is preeminently an 
agricultural Province. Its soil is a rich, black loam. 
The surface deposits show a high percentage of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash. The soil is peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of cereal grains, especially 
wheat. “Manitoba No. 1 Hard”. wheat, because of its 
superior milling qualities, has made the Province fam- 
ous as a wheat producer. The average yield per acre 
for wheat has been 18.38 bushels. Other prominent 
crops are oats, barley, flax, potatoes. In 1906 there 
were 36,141 farms, with a total acreage for all field crops 
of 4,220,161. 

The Government report for 1906 gives a total yield 
of wheat for the Province of 61,250,413 bushels (an 
increase of 5,000,000 over the preceding year); oats, 
50,692,977 bushels; barley, 17,532,553 bushels; flax, 274,- 
330 bushels; rye, 100,000 bushels; peas, 67,301 bushels; 
corn, 249,840 bushels. 

Stock-raising and dairying have greatly increased 
and have become an important industry, In 1906 the 
number of horses in the Province was 215,819; milch 
cows, 170,543; other cattle 350,969; sheep, 28,975; pigs, 
200,500. At least 80,000 cattle are required for home 
use alone. 

Manufactures—According to the special census of 
1906 the total number of manufacturing establishments 
in Manitoba at that time was 354, with an aggregate 
capital of $27,517,207; having 10,333 employees, and 
turning out products valued at $28,155,732. 


flows south from the extreme northwest corner and 
enters the Bay of Fundy near the boundary line of the 
United States; the St. Croix, which forms part of the 
boundary, falling into the Bay of Fundy; the Resti- 
gouche, flowing into the Bay of Chaleur; the Miramichi, 
into Miramichi Bay in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and 
the Richibucto, into Northumberland Strait. 

A dense forest, principally of spruce, still covers the 
major part of the Province, although the land is rap- 
idly being brought under cultivation. 

There are many lakes. The coast line is 545 miles 
long, indented by numerous bays. 

Mineral Resources——Extensive areas of granite and 
trap have been mapped. Sandstone and slate of Lower 
Paleozoic era lie next to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Sandstone and limestone are more abundant in the 
southern portion; Cambrian and Silurian rocks border 
the Bay of Fundy; the interior plain is underlaid by 
Carboniferous _ strata. Copper, coal, gypsum, iron, 
manganese, and graphite are found in great quantities. 
Also rich deposits of bituminous coal of good com- 
mercial value. Building stones of good grade are 
present. The mineral resources of the Province have 
not as yet been extensively developed. 

In 1901 the principal mineral output was: Copper ore, 
000 tons; manganese, 6,000 tons; coal, 9,680 tons; 
um, 89,716 tons; building stone, 385,533 cubic feet. 

Climate——Is healthy and dry (except on immediate 
coast) and one of great extremes. Temperature ranges 


from —30° to +95° F. Rainfall averages 40 inches; 
snowfall, extending from November to April, 75 inches. 
The mean temperature of St. John is 41°. 

Soil and Agriculture—The soil, especially in the val- 
are spruce, fir, 


leys, is fertile. The great forests 
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and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the east and south by 
the Atlantic Ocean; on the west by New Brunswick, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Bay of Fundy. 
Length about 300 miles; breadth about 100 miles, with 
much variation. The island of Cape,Breton, separated 
from Nova Scotia by the Gut of Canso, forms part 
of the Province. The total area, including a water area 
of 360 square miles, is 21,428 square miles, 

Population—The Canadian census of 1901 gives total 
population of 459,574, an increase of but 2.04 per cent 
above the figures for 1891. The capital and leading city 
in population is Halifax. Other principal towns are 
Annapolis, Antigonish, Digby, Kentville, Yarmouth, 
Sydney, Truro, New Glasgow, Dartmouth, and Luenburg. 

Physical Characteristics—The southern side of the 
Province is wild and rocky, covered with forests and 
dotted with small lakes. The cities and villages are 
situated on the coast at the heads of numerous bays 
indenting it. The surface of the peninsula is undulat- 
ing, and though there are no mountains, there are 
several ridges of hills which traverse the country in an 
easterly and westerly direction. The plateau along the 
east coast rises from 600 to 1,000 feet high. The Cobe- 
quid Hills and a trap range are the chief elevations. 
Short, small streams are numerous, and there are over 
400 lakes. In Minas Basin, which penetrates the coast 
for 60 miles, the flow of the tide from the Bay of 
Fundy is very strong, and during the equinoxes the 
rise is often 50 feet. On the opposite shore, at Halifax 
Harbor, it does not exceed 8 feet. 

Mineral Resources—The eastern range has a core 
of granite flanked by Paleozoic strata. Carboniferous 
and Devonian are represented, and Triassic rock also 
occurs. There are coal seams of great thickness. 


CACHE LAKE, NIPISSING DISTRICT, ONTARIO, 2,000 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 


Education and Religion—All national schools are 
free and non-sectarian. In 1907 there were 1,043 
schools, employing 2,480 teachers, and 67,144 pupils; 


including 7 high schools with 3,870 pupils. Total ex- 
penditure for the year was $2,720,917. : 
In Winnipeg is the University of Manitoba, with 


affiliated colleges of St. John (Episcopal), St. Boniface 
(Roman Catholic), Manitoba (Presbyterian), Wesley 
(Wesleyan), and Manitoba (medical). At Brandon is 
Brandon College (Baptist). 

By census of toor leading denominations with totals 
of their memberships are as follows: Presbyterian, 
65,381; Methodist, 49,036; Church of England, 44,922; 
Roman Catholic, 35,672; Baptist, 9,166, 


Province of New Brunswick.—Is bounded on the 
north by the Province of Quebec and the Bay of 
Chaleur; on the east by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Nova 
Scotia, and the Bay of Fundy; on the south by the 
Bay of Fundy, the State of Maine; and on the west by 
the State of Maine and the Province of Quebec. It 
forms an irregular square of about 200 miles in extreme 
length and breadth, and has a total area of 27;985 
square miles. It is the second in importance of the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces. 

Population.—The census of toot gives New Brunswick 
a population of 331,120, an increase of only 3.06 per 
cent above the figures for 1891. The chief towns are 
St. John (the largest), Fredericton (capital), Monc- 
ton, Chatham, and Woodstock. ; 

Physical Characteristics—Two lines of hills traverse 
the Province, one following the coast line of the Bay of 
Fundy, the other starting from the same southwestern 
angle, and running diagonally across the Province to 
the northeast. Betwéen the fwo lies a low plain; sloping 
down to the east coast. The northwest region df the 
Province is a rolling country, fertile, ad suited for 
agriculture. There are many fine rivers in the Prov- 
ince. The principal ones are the St. John River, which 


tamarack, cedar, maple, birch, ash, and beech. As lum- 
bering has proved more remunerative than farming, 
the agricultural interests have been slower to develop. 

Turnips, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, and wheat are 
successfully cultivated. Apples and plums are largely 
grown; also the smaller fruits—strawberries, raspber- 
ries, etc. In 1907 the total farm land cleared was 
1,664,041 acres (37.79 per cent of the occupied area), 
against 1,405,615 in 1901. The land in crops was 1,087,- 
626 acres; in orchard and garden, 16,200. The number 
of horses was 65,784; milch cows, 128,706; other cattle, 
130,037; sheep, 250,546; swine, 97,001. 

The fisheries, both sea and river, are extensive. Some 
of the finest salmon fishing in the world is to be had 
in the Province; the fishing on the Restigouche River 
being especially celebrated. Cod, Igbsters, herring, 
smelts, and sardines are abundant. Fish packing is an 
extensive industry. The total value of the fisheries in 
1906 was $4,905,225. 

Manufactures.—The most promising industry is lum- 
bering and the manufacture of wood-pulp. There are 
also manufactures of cotton and woolen goods, paper, 
machinery, canned goods, and the preserving, drying, 
and canning of fish. In 1906 there were 628 manu- 
facturing establishments, with a total capital of $26,792,- 
698, which turned out products valued at $22,133,951. 

Religion and Education—The total membership of 
the principal denominations is as follows: Roman 
Catholic, 125,608; Baptist, 80,874; Church of England, 
41,767; Presbyterian, 39,496; Methodist, 35,973. 

In 1907 the number of schools was 1,766, with 1,874 
teachers, and 66,422 pupils. The Proviiicial University 
at Fredericton is the chief seat of learning. There is 
also the Mount Allison University (Methodist), at 
Sackville, and a college at Memrantcook. 


Province. of Nova Sé6tia—Is a peninsula connected 
with New Brunswick By’ an isthmus 14 miles wide. _ 
It is bounded on the north by Northumberland Strait 


Minerals of all kinds abound. The production for 
the year ended September 30, 1907, was as follows: 
Gold 15,006 ounces; coal mined, 5,730,660 tons; coke, 
493,102 tons; gypstim, 332,345 tons; limestone, 458,601 
tons; cement, 58,762 barrels. 

Climate—On account of ocean influence there are no 
great extremes. The average temperature in summer 
is 45.6°, in winter 25° F., and rarely reaches zero. 
Average rainfall is 38.1 inches, and snowfall 75.4. Fogs 
prevail along the coast. The climate is remarkably 
healthy and is the most temperate of all the Provinces 
of Canada. 

Soil and Agriculture—The Province is well adapted 
to agriculture and especially to growth of fruit. The 
soils, with the exception of hilly districts, are alluvial 
and fertile. In the valleys fruit and cereals are much 
cultivated, oats, hay, barley, buckwheat, wheat, and rye 
being the principal cereals, and apples the principal 
fruit. The apple crop, especially that grown in the 
Annapolis Valley, is celebrated. For 1908 this was 
about 800,000 barrels. Diking has reclaimed much of 
the marsh land from the sea, and the land produces 
2 to 4 tons of hay per acre. 

In 1907 the total farm land cleared was 1,834,802 
acres (36.32 per cent of area occupied), against 1,244,- 
275 in 1901. The land in crops was 883,472 acres; in 
orchard and garden, 54,051. The number of horses was 
63,418; milch cows, 143,362; other cattle, 198,861 ; sheep, 
384,940; swine, 78,811; poultry, 1,040,467. 

Spruce and pine are the principal timber found in 
the Province, and their shipments to England and 
Europe form a considerable trade. In 1901, $1,272,653 
worth of spruce, $237,814 worth of hemlock, and $144,~ 
907 worth of pine alone were sold. The total value of 
forest products amounted to $3,400,528. 

Dairying forms also an abundant branch of agricul- 
ture 5,838}088 pounds of cheese weré made in 1001, 
and 1,100;000 pounds of cream for butter disposed of. 
The fisheries are important. In 1906 the value of the 
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catch was $7,790,160.. Cod, lobsters, mackerel, haddock, 
pollock, and hake are caught in great numbers. 

Manufactures —The manufacture of wood-pulp, which 
is exported in large quantities to England, is important. 
There is a large mumber of shipyards. Canning, drying, 
and preserving fish form one of the most important 
branches of manufactures. The total number of estab- 
lishments in 1906 of all manufactures was 909, with 
total capital of $75,080,191; 24,237 employees; and pro- 
ductions amounted in value to $32,574,323. 

Religion and Education—The number of memberships 
of the leading denominations is as follows: Roman 
Catholic, 120,578; Presbyterian, 106,381; Baptist, 83,233; 
Chureh of England, 66,107; Metliodist, 57,490. 

In 1907 there were 2,465 schools, with 2,626 teachers 
and 100,007 pupils, supported at a total expenditure of 
$1,040,805. 

For higher education there is in the Province: King’s 
College, at Windsor; Dalhousie College, at Halifax; 
Arcadia University, at Wolfville; St. Francis Xavier's 
College, at Antigonish, and St. Anne’s College, in the 
County of Digby. 


Province of Ontario.—The most populous and 
wealthy Province of Canada, is bounded on the north 
by James Bay and Keewatin District; on the east by 
the Province of Quebec; on the south by Lakes Su- 
perior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and the State of 
Minnesota, and on the west by the Province of Mani- 
toba. Its extreme length, from northeast to southwest, 


from 12° below to 90° above zero. The average tem- 
perature for January is 21°, minimum 10° below zero; 
the average for July is 68°, maximum 90°, but rare (the 
ordinary maximum is 80°). The mean temperature at 
Toronto is 45°, and the annual rainfall 26 inches. 
Owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, the climate is 
always healthful and bracing. 

Soil and Agriculture—The soils are fertile loams and 
sandy clays; in the south the black loam is of excellent 
quality and highly productive. The richest and most 
cultivated portion of the Province is the peninsula be- 
tween the Ottawa River and Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron. 

Northern Ontario until a few years ago was entirely 
given up to the lumbermen, but now settlers are open- 
ing the country, and thousands of acres lying in the 
unorganized districts of Nipissing, Algoma, Thunder 
Bay, and Rainy River have been found to be as fertile 
as any in the Province. In 1907 the total farm land 
cleared was 14,123,742 acres, or 57:86 per cent of the 
total occupied area, against 13,223;313 in 1901. The 
land in all crops was 9,764,724 acres; in orchard and 
gardens, 326,290. There were 725,066 horses 1,152,071 
milch cows; 1,174,165 other cattle; 1,106,083 sheep; 
2,049,666 swine; 13,426,076 poultry. Forty-six per cent 
of the surface of the Province is still covered by forests. 
The principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, Indian 
corn, potatoes, and some tobacco. : Fruits are abundant, 
especially apples, pears, peaches, plums, and grapes. In 
1905, 986,329 acres of wheat were grown, producing 
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Some structural materials of stone and clay are found 
in small quantities. 

Climate-—Much milder than on adjoining continent. 
During summer the temperature seldom varies from 75° 
to 80° F. The average mean temperature is 43° F, 
and the range from 10° to 80° F. Rainfall averages 
31.7 inches; snowfall 92.7 inches. Fogs, prevalent on 
the mainland, are not frequent on the island. 

Soil and Agriculture—The country is well adapted 
to agriculture; the soil is rich and of good depth. 

In 1907 the total farm area cleared was 760,036 acres, 
or 63.69 per cent of the occupied area. The principal 
products are wheat, barley, oats, peas, potatoes, turnips, 
apples, and pears. Cattle, sheep, horses, and swine 


are raised. 

The total value of agricultural products in 1901 was 
$7,467,603. ee 

The fisheries are valuable, yielding $1,168,939 in 


1906. Mackerel, cod, herring, lobsters, and oysters are 
the principal fish taken. 

Manufactures—The manufactures are restricted chief- 
ly to linen and flannels. There are also boot and shoe 
factories, several tanneries, pork-packing establishments 
and ship-building and ship-repairing yards. -In 1903 
there were 41 cheese factories, producing 2,720,556 
pounds of cheese, valued at $279,752. The total products 
of the 285 manufactories in 1906 were valued at $1,851,- 
615. 

Religion and Education—The census of 1901 gives 
membership of leading denominations as _ follows: 
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is about 525 miles; from east to west nearly 1,100 miles, 
with an extreme width of 650 miles. Its land area is 
220,508 square miles, which with additional water area 
of 40,354 gives the total area in square miles as 260,862. 
The water area is exclusive of the Canadian portion of 
the great lakes and of the St. Lawrence River. 

Populdtion—The population of the Province in 1901 
was 2,182,947, of whom about 21,000 were Indians; the 
increase since last census (1891) being but 3.25 per 
cent. 

Toronto, its chief city and capital, is the second city 
in size in the Dominion. Other cities are Ottawa, capi- 
tal of the Dominion of Canada; Hamilton, London, 
Kingston, Brantford, Guelph, and St. Thomas. 

Physical Characteristics—There are no ranges of 
mountains in Ontario, and the surface is undulating. 
The Laurentian hills, including the Laurentian Plateau, 
are to the north of the Province. The plateau, some- 
times called the Laurentian Highlands, rises to a height 
of 1,200 feet. The southern half of the Province is 
part of the St. Lawrence lowlands. These lowlands, 
especially the western portion, the peninsula between 
Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, form the chief agri- 
cultural district. 

The principal rivers are the Ottawa, which forms the 
boundary between Ontario and Quebec, and empties 
into the St. Lawrence, and in the northwest, the Moose 
and the Albany, emptying into James Bay. 

In the southern half of the Province there are no 
large lakes, but in the western part there are several— 
the largest being Lakes Nipigon, Nipissing, Simcoe, and 
Lake of the Woods. The principal bays are the Great 
Georgian Bay, Burlington, Long Point, and Owen 
Sound. 

Mineral Resources—The northern and central region 
is Archean and Huronian—of ancient crystalline rocks. 
The lower lands of the southern portion have Paleozoic 
strata. The Province is rich in minerals, which are 
found chiefly in the Huronian rocks. 

The Province is especially rich in mineral deposits. 
Iron, gold, silver, nickel, manganese ore, and copper 
are abundant. A new mining district near Lake Temis- 
kaming produces ores extremely rich in silver and 
cobalt. The nickel deposits of Sudbury, north of 
Georgian Bay, are the only great source of nickel in 
America. The petroleum fields of Lambton have pro- 
duced as high as 30,000,000 gallons of crude oil a year. 
Salt wells on the shores of Lake Huron and gas fields 
near Niagara and also west of Detroit are among the 
many valuable mineral assets of the Province. 

The output of minerals and metals for the year 1907 
‘was valued at $25,010,373—the highest record, and an 
increase of 12 per cent over 1906. The principal mineral 
products and their value were as follows: 

Pig iron (286,216 tons), $4,716,857; nickel, $2,271,616 ; 
copper, $1,045,511; crude petroleum, $1,040,631; silver, 
$6,157,871 ; brick and tile, $3,082,057 ; Portland cement, 
$2,777,478. i 

Climate-—The range of temperature is very great, 


21,516,588 bushels; 2,668,416 acres of oats, producing 
105/563;572 btshels; 5,702 acres of tobacco and 31,380,- 
749 bushels of apples. The vineyard area was 13,719 
acres. 

The total value of the fisheries in 1906 was $1,734,856, 
trout, whitefish, pickerel, herring, and eels being the 
principal sources of revenue. 

Manufactures.—The natural resources of the Prov- 
ince for manufacturing absorb probably half of the 
capital invested in manufacturing in Canada. The 
principal articles produced are iron and steel, railway 
cars, cotton and woolen goods, flour, lumber, doors, 
sashes, window frames. There is a considerable packing 
industry. In 1906 Ontario had 7,906 manufacttiting 
establishments, with a total capital of $3097,484,705; 
180,370 employees; and an annual output valued at 
$367,850,002,—somewhat more than 50 per cent of the 
entire value of all products manufactured in the 
Dominion of Canada for that year. 

Religion and Education——The Methodists lead in 
membership, with a total (1901) of 666,388. The other 
leading denominations and the number of their member- 
ship are as follows: Presbyterian, 477,386; Roman 
aati 390,304; Church of England, 367,037; Baptist, 
116,320. 

In 1907 there were 5,819 public schools with 8,850 
teachers, and 396,716 pupils; 449 Roman Catholic separ- 
ate schools, with 1,034 teachers, 51,502 pupils; and 268 
other schools, with 35,974 pupils. Total expenditure 
was $8,760,876. There is a Provincial university— 
Toronto—with an affiliated college; other seats of learn- 
ing are Queen’s College at Kingston, Victoria and 
Trinity Universities, and Wycliffe, St. Michael’s, Knox, 
and Huron Colleges. There are also the University of 
Ottawa (Catholic) and MacMaster University at 
Toronto (Baptist). 


Province of Prince Edward Island.—The smallest 
and most densely populated of all the Provinces of 
Canada. It lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is 
separated from Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick by the Northumberland Strait. Area, 
2,184 square miles; length, about 130 miles; greatest 
breadth, 34 miles. 

Population.—Its population at last census (1901) was 
103,259, an increase of 5.34 per cent above the census 
of 1891. 

Charlottetown, its capital, is connected by rail with 
all the principal points of the island. Other towns are 
Summerside, Georgetown, and Souris. 

Physical Characteristics—The coast line presents a 
succession of large bays and projecting headlands. The 
surface is undulating, nowhere over 400 feet high. 
There are numerous streams and springs, affording 
abundant supply of water. 

Mineral Resources—All the rock formation is sedi- 
mentary, chiefly sandstones, shales, and conglomerates 
of the Triassic System, The prevailing rock is a Trias- 
sic reddish sandstone. 


QUEBEC 


Roman Catholic, 45,706; Church of England, 5,076; 
Presbyterian, 30,750; Methodist, 13,402; Baptist, 5,905. 

Edtcation is free and compulsory. There were, in 
1907, 479 schools with 572 teachers and 10,036 pupils. 
The total expenditure was $170,327. For higher educa- 
tion there is Prince of Wales College and normal school 
at Charlottetown. 


Province of Quebec.—The oldest Province and one 
of the largest of the Dominion. Bounded on the north 
by the Territory of Ungava; on the east by Labrador 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence; on the south by the 
Bay of Chaleur, the Province of New Brunswick, the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New 
York, and the Province of Ontario; on the west by the 
Province of Ontario and James Bay. Its greatest 
length—east and west—is nearly 1,000 miles; breadth, 
about 300 miles. Area, about 351,873 square miles, in- 
cluding the island of Anticosti and the Magdalen group 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which belongs to Quebec. 

Population.—The last Canadian census (190T) gives 
the Province a population of 1,648,808, an increase over 
preceding census of 1891 of 10.77 per cent. 

Its chief city is Montreal and its capital Quebec 
The other principal towns in order of population are 
Hull, St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, and Lévis. 

Physical Characteristics—The Notre Dame Moun- 
tains, a continuation of the Appalachian Range, extends 
along the whole south side of the St. Lawrence River. 
The Laurentian Mountains skirt the northern bank of 
the same river, finally running westward to the shores 
of Lakes Huron and Superior. 

The Province abounds in rivers, bays, and lakes. The 
St. Lawrence, the principal river, flows through almost 
the entire length of the Province, and is navigable as 
far as Montreal for ships of 5,000 tons. Above Mon- 
treal the St. Lawrence receives the waters of the Ottawa 
River, whose length is over 600 miles. The St. Maurice, 
which rises in Lake Oskelaneo and flows into the St. 
Lawrence, is over 350 miles in length and rematkable 
for its flow of water and its falls. The Saguenay, rising 
in Lake St. John, flowing into the St Lawrenée at 
Tadousac, is one of the most noted bodies of water in 
the world, and varies in depth from 100 to 1,000 feet. 
The rivers Batiscan, Sainte Anne, Jacques Cartier, and 
Montmorency also enter the St. Lawrence. Tht largest 
lakes in the Province are Lake Mistassini, area 075 
square miles; Lakes St. John, Temiskaming, Temis- 
couata, St. Louis, St. Peter, and St. Francis, the last 
three formed by the St. Lawrence River. 

The principal islands of the St. Lawrence are: Island 
of Montreal, Island of Orleans, and the Magdalen 
Islands, situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 50 miles 
north of Prince Edward Island. 

Mineral Resources——The Laurentian formation, ex- 
tending through the central portion of the Province, 
holds thick beds of limestone and iron ore, phosphate, 
mica, and large deposits of graphite. Further west the 
Laurentian formation is succeeded by Potsdam lime- 
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stone, above which is found dolomitic limestone, and the 
limest6ne of the Bower Silurian System; known as 
Chazy and Trenton, affording the best buildifig stone 
in the Province. 

Asbéstos of the best quality is found in the southeast- 
ern part of fhe Province, and constitutes the world’s 
greatest stipply of the mineral. Mica is also extensively 
miiied, arid, in a lesser extent, copper, gold, and iron. 
The repott of the Bureau of Mines for roor gives a 
total valtie of $1,284,424 on the product of the asbestos 
mines for the year—employment was given to 1,500 to 
2,000 men. The total mineral products for the year, 
includitig iron ore, copper, mica, and structural materials 
of Stone and clay, were valued at $2,960,704. 

Climate-—Thie cold in winter is generally steady, the 
thermométer often registering 20° below zero; the snow 
lies on the ground from November fo April. The mean 
temperature at Montreal is 42°, and the extreme range 
is from 20° below to 91° above F. The average rainfall 
at Montreal‘is 27 inches. The summers are warm and 
pleasant; the temperature rarely exceeds 90°. The 
autumn, which lasts from six to eight weeks, is the 
finest season of the year. 

Soil and Agriculéure—The soil is rich and loamy. 
Farming is the chief industry, especiaNy in the large 
valleys of the St. Lawrence, on the Ottawa, Matapedta, 
and Richelieu Rivers, and in the whole region of Lake 
St. John. The lands adjoining the north of the State 
of Vermont are given to stock-raising. Dairying has 
become an important branch of agriculture 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, 
buckwheat, clover, hay, and corn. The field crops in 
1901 amounted in value to $44,851,108. Other principal 
sources of agricultural revenue and value for the year 
were: Dairy products, $20,207,826; meats, etc., animals 
slaughtered on farm, $8,006,328; live stock sold, $6,006,- 
486; eggs, $2,007,300; fruits and vegegables, $2,564,801 ; 
maple sugar, $1,356,480; the total from all sources of 
farm products being $86,390,881. 

The fisheries of Quebec are important, the principal 
fish caught being the salmon and cod, although herring, 
lobsters, trout, halibut, mackerel, and smelts are al#o 
caught. The total value of fisheries in 1906 was $2,175,- 
035. 
The Province is rich in forest lands, and the numerous 
rivers and their branches make the handMng of timber 
easy. Along the rivers St. Lawrence and Manikuagan 
and the Gulf the timber is of good quality and quantity. 
Westward of the Manikuagan and as far as the water- 
shed of the Gatineau the best pine is to be found. In 
the Saguenay district there are vast quantities of pine, 
spruce, larch, and other valuable woods. In the Lower 
and Upper Ottawa regions are vast forests of poplar, 
white and red pine, birch, spruce, cedar, walnut, and 
maple. The area of land on which lumber of merchant- 
able value is to be found is about 116,521 square miles, 
of which 43,168 are covered with red and white pine. 
The total value of timber products in 1901 was $18,- 
960,716. 

Manufactures—Quebee has an abundance of water- 
power. The Lachine Rapids above Montreal furnish 
power for large electrical works. Power is akso fur- 
nished from the Richelieu River at Chambly. From 
these sources the power is derived for the operation of 
street railways, and also for the lighting of the city of 
Montreal. Shawenegan Falls, on the river St. Maurice, 
furnishes like service to the city of Quebec. 

The chief manufactures are wood-pulp, paper, wooden 
and cotton goods, leather, dairy products, boots and 
shoes. The manufacture and export of cheese has in- 
creased rapidly. In 1906 Quebec had 4,965 manufacttr- 
ing establishments, with a total capital of $255,470,662; 
employing 119,008 persons; and a total annual produc- 
tion valued at $219,861,648. 

Religion and Education —The statistics for 1901 give 
members of leading religious denominations as follows: 
Roman Catholic, 1,429,260; Church of England, 81,563; 
Presbyterian, 58,013; Methodist, 42,014; Baptist, 8,480. 
Quebec is the chief seat of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada. 

In 1907 there were 6,417 schools, taught by 10,829 
teachers, with an attendance of 347,616 pupils. The 
total expenditure for education for the year was $4,591,- 
391. There are also numerous agricultural, commercial, 
and classical schools. There are three universities: 
McGill University at Montreal, Bishop’s CoMege at Len- 
noxville (both Protestant), and Laval University at 
Quebee (Roman Catholic). 


Province of Saskatchewan.—In 10905 parts of the 
Territories of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, and Athabasca 
were formed into the Province of Saskatchewan, with 


total area of 250,650 square miles, of which 8,318 square 
miles are water area. 

The Province of Saskatchewan now includes the 
eastern half of the former Territory of Athabasca and 
almost all the Territory of Assiniboia, and is bounded 
on the north by Mackenzie Territory, east by Manitoba 
and Keewatin, south by the United States, and west 
by Alberta. 

Pépulation—tiIn 1906 Saskatchewan had 257,763 in- 
habitants, a gain of 166,484 in five years. 

The principal towns are Regina, the capital of the 
Province, on the main line of the Canadian Pacific, and 
the terminus of the Arcola branch from the southeast; 
Prince Albert (1906), 3,005, on the Saskatchewan River, 
near the centre of the Province; Moose Jaw, situated 
in one of the best wheat sections; Saskatoon, at the 
junction point of the line running from Regina to Prince 
Albert. 

Physical Characteristics—Most of Saskatchewan is 
wooded country, broken by prairie openings, aud with 
abundant Streams and, small lakes. It belongs to the 
plains type topographically. 

There are many large lakes. Reindeer Lake has an 
area of 2,436 square miles and is 1,150 feet above the 
sea-level. Lake Athabasca, part of which is in Alberta 
Province, 690 feet above sea-level, with an area of 2,842 
square miles, is the largest. The principal rivers are the 
Saskatchewan, ahout 900 miles long, and the Churchill 
River, in the northern part, 900 miles long. The gen- 
eral elevation is from east to west. 

Geology and Minerals—The region is drift-covered, 
the soils being drift and alluvial. Coal in abundance 
is found in the south, in districts drained by the Souris 
River. 

Climate—The atmosphere is dry and clear. Winters 
long and cold, summers short and hot. The mean sum- 
mer temperature at Battleford is 61.4°, winter 7.1°. 
The central portion of the Province is much colder. 
The average rainfall is 14 inches. 

Soil and Agriculture, Fisheries, Forests—The south- 
ern half of the Province may be divided into agri- 
cultural and grazing sections. The eastern portion, for 
a distance of 120 miles west of its eastern boundary, is 
a continuation westward of the grain-growing areas of 
Manitoba. Its agricultural possibilities, especially for 
wheat-raising, are most favorable. The soil is rich, 
the climate matures plant life rapidly; there is an ab- 
sence of rust, due to dryness of climate, and also an 
almost total absence of insect foes. Wheat is the staple 
cereal; oats, barley, and root crops are also grown in 
large quantities. 

Dairying is another branch of agriculture that has 
proved most successful, especially in the eastern and 
northeastern districts, where mixed farming is emi- 
nently suitable. Sheep and hogs are extensively raised. 
Over 1,090,000 pounds of dairy and creamery butter 
were made in 1906. 

In 1906 there were 55,971 farms, against 13;380 in 
1901. The acreage of field crops was 3,271;436. The 
number of horses was 240,566; milch cows, 112,618; 
other cattle, 360,236; sheep, 121,290; swine, 123,916. 

The series of lakes north of the Saskatchewan River 
are well stocked with fish. Pike, lake trout, sturgeon, 
and whitefish abound and are available for export as 
well as for home consumption. North and east of the 
arable part of Saskatchewan stretch extensive tracts of 
the finest spruce timber, which in time will prove very 
valuable, but as yet have not been exploited. 

Manufactures.—In 1906 Saskatchewan had 80 manu- 
facturing establishments, with a total capital of $3,073,- 
075; and an annual output of products valued at $2,- 
520,172. 

Education and Religion—The system of education, 
framed by the Canadian Parliament, was severely 
criticized as sectarian, unduly favoring the claims of 
the Roman Catholic minority. A compromise was 
effected, whereby religious instruction at the end of 
the school day was given those who demanded it. 
As yet no statistics have heen published as to the 
number of schools and attendance. The leading de- 
nominations are Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Church 
of England, Methodist, and Baptist. 


The Northwest Territories.—These now include all 
the territory formerly known as Rupert’s Land, and 
all that portion of the Dominion of Canada lying north 
of the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, except the District of Kee- 
watin and the Territory of Yukon. They are Franklin, 
Mackenzie, and Ungavya. 

These immense territories are bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean; on the east by Baffin Bay, Davis 


Strait, and Labrador; on the south by the Provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and part 
of British Columbia, and Keewatin District; on the 
west by Yukon Territory and Beaufort Sea. Area, 
1,417,143 square miles. In 1901 the estimated popula- 
tion was 11,000. 

Physical Characteristics—It is a vast region, practi- 
cally unexplored, and almost wholly unknown. The 
chief river is the Mackenzie, flowing into the Arctic 
Ocean. The principal lakes are the Great Bear and 
Great Slave. These Territories, formerly under con- 
trol of the Hudson’s Bay Company, were the chiéf 
sources of the supply for the fur trade. Game 6f all 
kinds is still to be found within its borders, epetially 
caribou and musk-ox. 

The Territories are believed to be rich also in various 
kinds of minerals, but nothing has been done to de- 
velop them. 


District of Keewatin.—Is bounded on the north by 
Franklin Territory and the Arctic Ocean; on the east 
by Hudson Bay; on the south by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Manitoba, and on the west by the Proy- 
ince of Saskatchewan and the Tetritory of Mackenzie. 
Area, 516,571 square miles. 

Popwlation—In 1901 the estimated population was 
9,800, the majority being Eskimos. There are only 
a few scattered settlements: York Factory, at the mouth 
of the Nelson River; Fort Churchill, at the mouth of 
the Churchill River, and Norway House, on Lake 
Winnipeg, being the principal ones. 

Physical Characteristics—The greater part of the 
surface is hilly and mountainous, but there are no large 
ranges of mountains nor high peaks. 

There is a considerable area of fertile land, but the 
climate is too cold for luxuriant vegetation. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Churchill and the Nelson, which 
traverse the District and flow into Hudson Bay. 

The country is well wooded and game of all kinds 
abounds. Hunting, lumbering, and fishing are the chief 
occupations. The southern portion may in time be- 
come important on account of the many waterfalls and 
rapids which occur in rivers within easy access of 
Hudson Bay, and which may be eventually turned to 
account for manufacturing purposes. The northern 
part is rocky and barren, and its streams and lakes are 
icebound for the greater part of the year. 

Some valuable metals, such as gold, copper, and 
silver, have been found, but the mines have not yet 
been developed. 


Yukon Territory—The most northwesterly Terri- 
tory in the Dominion of Canada. Bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean; on the east by the Territory of 
Mackenzie; on the south by British Columbia and 
Alaska, and on the west by Alaska. Area, 196,976 
square miles. 

Population—In 1901 the estimated population was 
27,219, almost wholly made up of miners and those 
attracted by the gold discoveries. 

Physical Characteristics—The sugface is in general 
a plateau, 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
above which rise numerous ranges and hills; Mount 
Logan (18,540 feet), near Mount St. Elias, on the ex- 
treme western border, is the highest mountain. The 
principal river is the Yukon, which flows through the 
Territory from south to north and is navigable for 
most of its way. 


Mineral Resowrces—The Territory is rich in min- 


erals, especially gold. The Klondike region, situated 
in 64° north latitude and 500 miles below the head- 
waters of the Yukon River, is the most productive of 
all the mining lgcalities, Six-sevenths of the gold dis- 
covered comes from placer mining, the richest de- 
posits lying well toward bed-rock in gravel solidly 
frozen. The output of gold in 1897 was $2,500,000, in 
1900 $14,500,000, and in 1904 $10,337,000, in 1906 $5,- 
257,739, in 1907 $3,150,000, in 1908 $3,600,000. 

Climate—The climate is extremely cold, reaching a 
temperature of 50° and 60° below zero in winter. The 
summers are short but hot and the summer days long. 

Soil and Agriculture—Little is attempted in agri- 
culture, although a few vegetables and some cereals 
can be grown in the short summer period. 

There are no manufactures, although lumbering may 
become an important industry, as some parts of the 
Territory are rich in timber, especially in spruce and 
poplar. 

Government——The Territory is governed by a com- 
mission and executive council of ten members, five of 
whom are elected by the people. It sends one member 
to the House of Commons at Ottawa. 
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ANALYSIS 


OF LEADING COUNTRIES 


OF THE WORLD 


Abyssinia, an empire of East Africa, lying between 
Lat. 6° and 15° N., and Long. 35° and 43° E. Includes 
kingdoms of Tigre, Amhara, Shoa, ete. People, Ethio- 
pian. Religion, Coptic Christian. Industries, agri- 
culture and stock-raising. Exports, coffee, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and hides. Capital, Adis Abeba. Emperor, 
Menelik IT, acceded March 12, 1880. Area, 200,000 
sq. m. Pop., 9,000,000 (est.). 

Afghanistan, an Asian kingdom, lying between Lat 
29° 30’ and 38° 35’ N., and Long. 60° so’ and 74° 50° 
Ei. Divided into 4 provinces. People, Iranian. Reli- 
gion, Mohammedan. Jndustries, agriculture, mining, 
and silk and woolen goods. Exports, cereals, fruits, 
metals, precious stones, and textiles. Capital, Kabul. 
Amir, Habibulla Khan, acceded Oct. 3 roor. -/rea, 
250,000 sq. m. Pop., 4,500,000 (est.). 

Argentine Republic, a republic of southern South 
America, lying between Lat. 22° and 55° S., and Long. 
53° and 7o° W. It includes 14 provinces and 1o terri- 
tories. People, mixed Spanish, Indian, and Negro. 
Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, agriculture, 
stock-raising, and mining. Exports, gold, silver, cotton, 
cereals, and live stock. Capital, Buenos Aires. Presi- 
dent, Saenz Pena, acceded March 12, 1910. Area, 1,- 
135,840 sq. m. Pop., 6,480,023 (est.). 


Provinces 


Sq. m. 
Buenos Aires 1173777 Mendoza 
Catamarca ..... Shitet -aGqer 
Cordoba San Juan 
Corrientes) ay. .es San Luis 
Entre Rios . Santa Fé . 
Nifiophaig nae Santiago de . 
La Rioja .. Alyortheot- bole BAAN REr eS 


There are 10 Territories aggregating 512,891 sq. m. 

Australia, a commonwealth occupying the island- 
continent of that name, lying between Lat. 10° 39’ and 
30° rr’ S., and Long, 113° 5’ and 153° 16’ E. Divided 
into six colonies of the British empire (now denomi- 
nated Original States) which entered into a federal 
union in 1900. People, Caucasian. Religion, Episcopal 
(Church of England). Jndustries, agriculture, stock- 
raising, and mining. Exports, wool, gold, silver, lead, 
coal, wheat and flour, animals and animal products. 
Capital, Melbourne. Governor-General, William Hum- 


ble, Earl of Dudley. Area, 2,974,581 sq. m. Pop., 4,- 
275,306 (est.). 

Original States 

Sq. m. Sq. m. 
New South Wales.... 310,372 Tasmania ............ 26,215 
Oueensland Victoria .. 87,884 


South Australia Western Australia ... 975,920 


Austria-Hungery, an empire-kinedom of south cen- 
tral Europe lying between Lat. 42° and 51° N., and 
Long. 9° 30’ and 26° 30’ E. It includes the empire 
of Austria, the kingdom of Hungary, and the prov- 
inces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. People, Magyar and 
Teuton. feligion, Roman Catholic. Industries, agricul- 
ture, woodworking, mining, manufacturing, and brew- 
ing. Exports, woodwork, cotton, cereals, coal. and beer. 
Capitals, Vienna and Buda-Pest. Emperor-king, Francis 
Joseph I, acceded Dec. 2, 1848. Area, 261,035 sq. m. 
Pop., 47,405,207. 

Belgium, a kingdom of western 
tween Lat. 49° 30’ and 51° 30’ N., and 
6° 7’ E. Divided into 9 provinces. y ma 
Celtic. Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, mining, 
agriculture, manufacturing, and commercial. Exports, 
iron and steel, machinery, cereals, coal, textiles, and 
glass. Capital, Brussels. King, Albert, succeeded Dec. 
17, 1909. Colony, Belgian Congo (Africa), annexed 
Nov. 28, 1907. Area, Belgium, 11,373 sq. m. Belgian 
Congo, 909,654 sq. m. Pop., Belgium, 7,386,444. Bel- 
gian Congo, 20,000,000 (est.). 

Bolivia, a republic in the northern part of South 
America, lying between Lat. 8° and 22° 50’ S., and 
Long. 58° and 73° 20’ W. Boundaries are in dispute 
between Peru and Chile. Divided into 8 depart- 
ments and unorganized territories. People, mixed In- 
dian. Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, agricul- 
ture and mining. Exports, silver, tin, rubber, coffee and 
cocoa. Capital, Sucre. President, Eliodoro Villazon, 
acceded Oct. 24, 1909. Area, 605,400 sq. m, Pop., 
2,049,083 (est.). 


Europe, lying be- 
Long. 2° 32’ and 
People, Germanic 


Departments 


Sq. m. Sq. m. 
Chuquisaca 26,400 Oruro 19,000 
eastabeTta . 23,300 Potosi 48,900 
EL Bent <. aes aes 102,100 Santa Cruz 141,700 
Tia) MP2 etelersaleietain snr §3:800 Tarifa ..1+.-.esseeee 70,800 


The Territories have an area of 119,400 sq. m. 


Brazil, a republic of South America, lying between 
Lat. 4° to’ N. and 33° 45’ S., and Long. 34° 50 and 
74° 30’ W. Divided into 20 States and 1 Federal Dis- 
trict. People, mixed Caucasian, Indian, | and Negro. 
Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, agriculture, min- 


ing, forest development, and manufacturing. Exports, 
rubber, cocoa, sugar, coffee, tobacco, and hides. Capital, 
Rio de Janeiro. President, Hermes da Fonseca, as- 


sumed office Noy. 15, 1910. Area, 3,293,000 sq. m. 
Pop., 21,531,100 (est.). 
States 

Sq. m. 
Ailawoas icine eie diate 22,583 Pacailiv ba set steisisieaateisys 
Amazonas 732,439 Parana 3 
Bahia’ we ssies 164,643 Pernambuco . mrtotes 
Cearay aac sete 40,247 PPC AITEY vats atriatatatnvatevaterre 52: 
Espirito Santo . 17,312 Rio de Janeiro....... 26,634 
LCO AZM aleeiieltte 288,536 Rio Grande do Norte. 22,195 
Maranhao .... 177,501 Rio Grande do Sul... 3 
Matto Grosso 532,683 Santa Catharina 2 
Minas Geraes ....... 221,951 Sao) Panlol. ies. 
Axel eae bietcere eisinteioiets 443,903 NIEVEIDE) cisiarnieyaeateterte 


British Empire, an empire embracing possessions in 
many parts of the globe, the principal ones being Great 
Britain and Ireland, India, Australia, Canada, New Zea- 
land, South and East Africa, Ceylon, and various 
Islands. There are two grand divisions: (1) the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and (2) the Em- 
pire of India, the Colonies, Protectorates, and De- 
pendencies. In the former and many colonies the Anglo- 
Saxon race predominates; in India the Hindu. Capital, 


London. King and emperor, George V, acceded May 6, 
IQ10. 
Distribution of Area and Population 
Sq. m. Pop. 

Atriear! (POSSESSIONS) ciclctelatsisie stein feteisletete 2,815,997 44,289,084 
American Possessions ... 3,918,628 7,583,701 
Asiatic Possessions ..... 1,887,158 300,988,328 
Australasian Possessions 3,174,857 5,785,695 
European Possessions ... 124 215,601 
Wuttted: Kae diom aveis,.//-\e'se ete ise eel 121,391 41,976,827 


Bulgaria, a kingdom of south Central Europe lying 
between Lat. 41° 35’ and 44° 10’ N., and Long. 22° 20’ 
and 28° 30’ E. Divided into 12 districts. People, Slavs. 
Religion, Greek Church. Industries, agriculture, stock- 
raising, and mining. Exports, grain, textiles, animals 
and animal products. Capital, Sofia. King, Ferdinand 
I, acceded Aug. 14, 1887. Area, 38,080 sq. m. Pop., 
4,158,409 (est.). 

Chile, a republic on the western coast of South Amer- 
ica, lying between Lat. 17° 30’ S. and Cape Horn. The 
width, between the Andes Mountains (the eastern 
boundary) and the coast rarely exceeds 100 miles. Di- 
vided into 23 States and 1 territory. People, mixed 
Spanish. Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, agri- 
culture and mining. Exporis, nitrates and other chemi- 
cals, copper, coal, textiles, and iron work. Capital, 
Santiago. President, Ramon Barros Luce (tg910). 
4,277,170 sq. m. Pop., 433,553,000 (est.). 


States 
ACOMCASUA Sis vis eie Lianquihue .......... 
Antofagasta Malleco ..... 
Arauco Maule 
Atacama Nuble . 
Biobio O'Higgins ..... 
Cautin =. Santiago views. 
Chiloe METEORS cago oes 
Colchagua . Talea: os. 
Concepcion Tarapacd. «ns. 
Coquimbo (Ter.) Magellanes 
Carico! 22). Valdivia 
Irhreld e QB A OUOnAean Valparaiso 


China, an empire of southeastern Asia, lying between 
Wate coo andes4 ING, and) Wong: Zac vandinsscb, it 
includes 18 provinces in China proper, in addition to 
Manchuria, Tibet, Sinkiang, and Mongolia. People, 
Chinese (Mongolian). Religion, Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, and Taoism. Jndustry, agriculture. Exports, 
silk, tea, cotton, beans and hides. Capital, Peking. 
Emperor, Pu-Yi, succeeded Nov. 14, 1908. Area, 
4,277,170 sq. m. Pop., 433,553,000 (est.). 

Colombia, a republic in northwest South America, 
lying between Lat. 4° 30’ S. and 12° 30’ N., and Long. 
67° 30’ and 83° W. Divided into 27 departments and 
2 territories. People, mixed Spanish and Negro. Reli- 
gion, Roman Catholic. Jndustries, mining and agri- 
culture. Exports, gold, silver, platinum, coffee, tobacco, 
and cattle. Capital, Bogota. President, Ramon Gon- 
zales Valencia, acceded Aug. 4, 1900. Area, 435,100 


sq. m. Pop., 4,303,000 (est.). 

Departments 

Sq. m Sq. m. 
PAMUELOC (IAT EL re wel etainyalatsisye 11,517 MompoS «+0-++.-s+es 11,966 
Barranquilla 1,202 Neiva ... 18,014 
Bogota 4..... 4,028 PASEO ievue em\cenpseitreri ars 36,82 
Bucaramanga 55332 Popayan .....+.-.+-- 85,166 
Bea aise vier Byo90e  (Ouihdio vanaaieneanie 14,973 
Gali re cmats AgTe7Sy ea tly Gallary 6,417 
Cartagena .. 8,567 Santa Marta .. 17,568 
Cucutac. 755 6,706 Santa Rosa 20,010 
Vacatativa 2,418 Sincelejo . 3,418 
Ibague ... 7,240 Souson 2,424 
Jipiales! ...5. 987  Tumaco . 7,660 
Perico is. .ci< 1,646 Tunja ...ecseeeeeees 5,630 
Manizales: <2... <see.0. 45439)  ZAPAQUITAN mieesjersa cass 3,290 
Medellin: cife.. <ccissies 12,137 


The 2 Territories have an area of 128,190 sq. m. 
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Costa Rica, a republic in Central America, lying be- 
tween Lat. 8° and 11° 13’ N., and Long. 82° so’and 
85° 56’ W. Divided into 5 provinces, San José, Ala- 
juela, Heredia, Cartago, Guanacaste, and 2 comarcas. 
People, mixed Spanish. Religion, Roman Catholic. Jn- 
dustries, agriculture and mining. Exports, bananas, 
coffee, timber, cocoa, rubber, gold, and silver. Capital, 
San José. President, Ricardo Jimines (1909). Area, 
18,400 sq. m. Pop., 351,176 (est.). 

Cuba, an island republic in the West Indies, lying .« 
between Lat. 19° 48’ and 23° 13’ N., and Long. 74° 7’ 
and 84° 57’ W._ Divided into 6 provinces. People, 
mixed Spanish. Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, 
agriculture and mining. Exports, tobacco, sugar, mo- 
lasses, and iron. Capital, Havana. President, José 
Miguel Gomez, assumed office Jan. 24, 1909. Area, 
44,000 sq. m. Pop., 2,150,112. 

Denmark, a kingdom in north-central Europe, com- 
prising a portion ef the Cimbrian Peninsula and ad- 
jJacent islands, lying between Lat. 54° 33’ and 57° 45’ 
N., and Long. 8° 4’ and 12° 45’ FE. People, Scandina- 
vian. Religion, Lutheran. Industries, agriculture and 
stock-raising. Exports, sugar, beer, food products, 


cereals. Capital; Copenhagen. King, Frederick VIII, 
succeeded Jan. 29, 1906. Area, 15,502 sq. m. Pop., 
2,605,268 (est.). Colonies, Greenland, Iceland, Faroe 


Islands, and in the West Indies. 


Ecuador, a South American republic, lying between 
Colombia, on the north, and Peru, on the south, the 
boundary lines between both these countries being in 
dispute. It is divided into 17 provinces. People, In- 
dian. Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, fruit cul- 
ture, hat-making. Exports, cocoa, tagua or ivory nuts, 
and hats. Capital, Quito. President, Eloy Alfaro, elected 


Oct. 10, 1906. Area, 116,000 sq. m. Pop., 1,400,000 
(est.). 
Provinces 

Sq. m. 
AZAMey A ay catelatsats alates 132,400 TGOtl | his: cjetelapatetanatteere 
Bolivar 43,000 Ds0ya: cams 
Canar ... 04, Manabi 
Carchi e Oriente 
Chimbo 122,000 Ore) teas < 
Esmerelda 14,600 Pichineha ..- 222 
Galapagos 400 RIOS {sists cea 
Guayas . 98,100 ‘Tungurahua 
Imbabura 68,000 


Egypt, a tributary State of Turkey, on the north- 
eastern coast of Africa, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea south to Lat. 22° N. and between the Red 
Sea and Long. 28° E. People, Arabic. Religion, Mo- 
hammedan. Chiefly an agricultural country, its exports 
consisting of cotton, wheat, corn, sugar, cigarettes, and 
live stock. Capital, Cairo. The chief ruler, Khédive, 
Abbas Pacha, who acceded Jan. 7, 1892, pays ¢ribute to 
the Sultan of Turkey, but the actual control is in 
British hands. Area, 400,000 sq. m. Pop., 11,287,359. 

France, a European republic, lying between Lat. 42° 
20’ and 51° 5’ N., and Long. 4° 48’ W., and 72 80, Bs 
It is divided into 86 (or 87) departments, each under 
a prefect. People, Gallic. Religion, Roman Catholic. 
Industries, manufacturing, art work, vine-growing and 
silk culture. Chief exports, textiles and raw fabrics, cot- 
ton, silk, and woolen, wine, art products. Capital, Paris. 
President, Armand Falliéres, elected Jan. 17, 1906. 
Area, 207,054 sq. m. Pop., 39,252,245. Colonies, 
France has colonies in Asia, Africa, America, and the 
Pacific, such as Algeria, Madagascar, Sahara, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, and Guiana, aggregating 4,776,000 sq. m., 
and with a population of 36,000,000 (est.). 


Area and Population of Colonies 


ae Pop. 
In Africa 2455 Sesae 
In America 397,000 
In Asia seneas 10,594,000 
In Oceania 85,800 


German Empire, an empire lying in Central Europe, 
between Lat. 47° 16’ and 55° 54’ N., and Long: 5° 52! 
and 22° 53’ E. It is composed of 4 kingdoms, 6 grand- 
duchies, 5 duchies, 7 principalities, 3 free towns, and 1 
Reichsland, all of which are known as States and elect 
members and deputies. People, German. Religion, Prot- 
estant. Industries, manufacturing, mining, brewing, and 
agriculture. Chief exports, manufactured metal products, 
textiles, cotton, wool, and silk, malt products, food 
products, and chemicals. Capital, Berlin. Emperor of 
Germany and King of Prussia, Wilhelm IT, acceded 
June 15, 1888. Area, 208,840 sq. m. Pop., 60,470,822. 
Colonies, in Africa, and islands of Pacific, aggregating 
1,000,000 sq. m. (est.). 


Area and Population of Colonies 


; Sq. m. Pop. 
In Africa ajaresafofuinte eeatetals\aleyeieieys erie senre 931,460 14,120,000 
In Asia : 200 33,000 
In the Pacific 96,160 393,000 


Greece, a European kingdom south of Turkey and 
bordering on the Mediterranean sea, lying between Lat. 
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36° and 4o°N., and Long. 19° and 26° E. Includes 
mainland and island possessions, and is divided into 26 
nomes or departments. People, Greeks. Religion, 
Greek Church. Jndustries, agriculture, mining, and 
manufacture of food products. «ports, agricultural and 
animal products, raw minerals, oil, and wine. Capital, 
Athens. King, Georgios I, chosen March 30, 1863. 
Area, 25,014 sq. m. Pop., 2,631,952. 

Guatemala, a republic in Central America, lying be- 
tween Lat. 13° 45’ and 17° 50’ N., and Long. 88° 15’ 
and 92° 12’ W. Divided into 22 departments, each 
under a Jefe Politico. Race, Indian. Industries, chiefly 
agricultural. Exports, coffee, bananas, rubber, timber, 
and hides. Capital, Nueva Guatemala. President, Ma- 
nuel Estrada Cabrera, first elected Sept. 25, 1898. 
Area, 48,290 sq. m. Pop., 1,882,992. 

Haiti, a republic occupying the western portion of 
the island of Haiti, lying between Lat. 17° 37’ and 20° 
N., and Long. 68° 20' and 74° 28’ W. (The republic of 
Santo Domingo occupies the eastern portion.) Diyided 
into 4 departments. ace, Negro. feligion, Roman 
Catholic. Industries, agriculture and forestry. Chief 
exports, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and logwood. Capital, 
Port-au-Prince. President, Antoine Simon, elected Dee. 
17, 1908. Area, 10,204 sq. m. Pop., 2,029,700 (est.). 

Honduras, a republic in Central America, lying be- 
tween Lat. 13° 10’ and 16° 2’ N., and Long. 83° and 
go° W. Divided into 16 departments, each with a gov- 
ernor appointed by president. People, mixed Spanish. 
Religion, Roman Catholic. Jndustries, agriculture, 
cattle raising, mining. Chief exports, bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, rubber, silver, cattle, and hides. Capital, Teguci- 
galpa. President, Miguel R. Davila, acceded Apr. 18, 
1907. Area, 46,250 sq. m. Pop., 500,136 (est.). 

Italy, a kingdom occupying the central peninsula of 
southern Europe, and lying between Lat, 36° 38’ and 
46° 40’ N., and Long. 6° 32’ and 18° 32’ E. Divided into 
69 provinces, each having a council and commission. 
People, Italian. Religion, Roman Catholic. /ndustries, 
agriculture, manufactures, metal-working, wood-work- 
ing. Chief exports, raw silk, cotton and sill fabrics, 


olive oil, dried fruits, and wines. Capital, Rome. King, 
Vittorio Emanuele !II, acceded July 29, 1900. Area, 


110,550 sq. m. Pop., 34,209,764. Colonies, Eritrea, and 
Somali Coast. 

Japan, an empire consisting of a chain of islands off 
the east coast of Asia, and lying between Lat. 30° and 
45° 30’ N., and Long. 130° and 145° E. Divided into 84 
provinces, also into fu and ken, or prefectures. ‘This 
does not include Formosa, and Korea (on the main- 
land) recently annexed. The five principal islands of 
the empire are Honshiu, Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido, 
and Taiwan. There are ten other islands or groups 
of islands. Mace, Japanese. Religion, Buddhism and 
Shintoism. Jndustries, fruit culture, agriculture, sill 
culture, art works, fishing, and mining. Chief exports, 
raw silk and silk products, cotton products, copper, tea, 


earthenware, camphor, and rice. Capital, Tokyo. Em- 
peror, Mutsuhito, acceded Feb. 13, 1867. 
Distribution of Area and Population 
Sq. m. Pop. 

Gentnall FLomslity ossicles. s.0is'0e ss wicsiss ¥ sis 36,600 19,003,457 
Formosa (Taiwan) 13,458 3,039,751 
Hokkaido 36,299 1,132,005 
Kiushiu 16,840 7:743,402 
PRCESERR (a gts: 2, 6)p liao sus 86,000 0,000,000 
Northern Ifonshiu 30,204 7,480,380 
Shikoku 7,031 3,288,290 
Western Honshiu 20,681 10,920,304 


Liberia, a republic on the west coast of Africa, con- 
sisting of about 350 miles of coast line bounded on the 
west by Sierra Leone and Ivory Coast on the east. 
Divided into 4 counties. Race, Negro. Religion, chiefly 


Protestant. /ndustries, agriculture and collecting forest 
products. Chief exports, rubber, palm oil and kernels, 
piassava fibre, cocoa, coffee, ivory, and ginger. Capital, 
Monrovia. President, Arthur Barclay, first assumed 
office Jan., 1904. Area, 49,000 sq. m. Pop., 2,000,000 
(est.). 


Mexico, a republic of North America, lying south of 
the United States, between Lat. 14° 30’ and 32° 4o’ N., 
and Long. 86° 45’ and 117° 5’ W. Divided into 27 
States and 2 territories, each with its governor and 
legislature. Race, mixed Spanish and-Indian. Religion, 
Roman Catholic. /ndustries, mining, stock-raising, 
metal-working, agriculture. Exports, silver, copper, 
lead, gold, zinc, henequen, coffee, and hides. Capital, 
City of Mexico. Provisional President, Francisco de la 


Barra. Area, 767,005 sq. m. Pop., 15,303,717- 
States 

Sq. m. 
Aguascalientes ... 2,950 Nueva Leoni s..c0c0.0< 
Campeche ....... 18,087 Oaxaca 
Gildas. ties 27,222 Puebla .... 
Chiliwahua 22.455 87,802 Qiweretaro ..-. 2 sees 
Goahtitla, 20.1. « 63,560 Sam Uowuis Potosi... 25,316 
Colima 5... 2,272 IMalLOdsrerneraies mean 33,671 
Durango 38,009 SOROLAS fasgieis(eatabteeraas® 75,900 
Guanajuato ...... 11,370 RabASGop seri sceersten a 10,072 
Guerrero: e6.0.00 24,9096 Tamaulipasget-: o> cass 32,128 
ich Cian saeeqoed 8,017 Tlaxcala 5 
Jalisco . 31,846 Vera Cruz . 
Mexico 9,247 Yucatan 
Michoacar 22,874 Zacatecas 
WET EOF ar ae neerence me 2,773 


. The 2 Territories have an area of 69,603 sq. m. 


Montenegro, a small European kingdom in the 
Balkan peninsula, lying between Lat. 41° 55’ and 43° 
18’ N., and Long. 18° 30’ and 20° E. Race, Slavic. 
Religion, Greek Church. Jndustries, stock-raising, vine 
culture, and agriculture. Exports, animal products, wine, 
olive oil, and tobacco. Capital, Cettinje. King, Nicholas 
I, who proclaimed his country as an independent king- 
dom in 1910. Area, 3,630 sq. m. Pop., 250,000 (est.). 

Morocco. a sultanate on the northwest coast of 
Africa, lying between Lat. 28° and 36° N., and Long. 
tT and 11° W. Race, Berbers and Arabs. Religion, 


Mohammedan. /ndustries, stock-raising, agriculture and 
small manufacturing. Exports, barley, olive oil, animal 
products, caps, and bric-a-brac. Capital, Fez. Sultan, 
Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid, proclaimed Aug. 23, 1908. Area, 
219,000 sq. m. Pop., 4,400,000 (est.). ; 

Netherlands (The), a kingdom (also called Holland 
on the north-central coast of Europe, lying between 
Lat. 50° 45’ and 53° 32’ N., and Long. 3° 25’ and 7° 
12’ FE. Divided into 11 provinces. People, Dutch. Re- 
ligion, Protestant. Industries, agriculture, textile manu- 
factures, and fishing. Exports, cereals, textiles, food 
products, and chemicals. Capital, The Hague. Queen, 
Wilhelmina, acceded Nov. 23, 1890. Area, 12,648 sq. m. 
Pop., 5,825,198 (est.). Colonies, Borneo, Celebes, Java, 
Madura, Moluccas, New Guinea, Sumatra, and Dutch 
Guiana. 


Nicaragua, a Central American republic, lying be- 
tween Lat. 10° 41’ and 50° N., and 83° 15’ and 87° 40’ 
W. Divided into 13 departments and 2 comarcas. 
People, mixed Spanish, African, and Indian. Religion, 
Roman Catholic. Jndustries, agriculture, forest develop- 
ment, mining. Eaporis, coffee, mahogany, gold, rubber, 
bananas, cattle, and hides. Capital, Managua. President, 
Juan J. Estrada, acceded Noy. 5, 1910. rea, 49,200 
sq. m. Pop., 600,000 (est.). 

Norway, a kingdom of Europe, occupying with 
Sweden the Scandinavian Peninsula (western side), and 
lying between Lat. 57° 57’ and 71° 11’ N., and Long. 


4° 45’ and 31° 11’ E. Divided into 20 districts. Race, 
Scandinavian. Religion, Lutheran. Jndustries, agri- 
culture, $tock-raising, fishing, forestry, mining, and 


metal-working. Exports, animals and animal products, 
breadstuffs, wood-pulp, and paper products. Capital, 
Christiania. King, Haakon VII, crowned Novy. 20, 1905. 
Area, 124,129 sq. m. Pop., 2,352,786. 

Panama, a Central American republic, occupying the 
Isthmus of Panama, lying between Lat. 7° 15’ and 9° 
N., and Long. 77° 15’ and 82° 30’ W. - Divided into 7 
provinces. People, mixed Spanish and Negro. Religion, 
Roman Catholic. Jndustries, fruit-gathering, stock- 
raising, fishing, and agriculture. Exports, bananas and 
other fruits, hides, pearls, and turtle shells. Capital, 
Panama. President, Carlos A. Mendoza, acceded March 
1, 1910. Area, 31,500 sq.m. Pop., 419,029 (est.). 

Paraguay, an inland republic of South America, ly- 
ing between Lat. 22° 4’ and 27° 35’ S., and Long. 54° 
32’ and 58° 4o’ W. Divided into 23 partidos, or coun- 


ties. People, mixed Spanish, Indian, and Negro. Ke- 
ligion, Roman Catholic. Industries, stock-raising, fruit 
culture, bee culture, agriculture. Exports, animal 


products, fruits, tobacco, sugar, tea, rubber, and honey. 
Capital, Asuncion. Acting President, E. Gonzales Na- 
yero. Area, 98,000 sq. m. Pop., 631,347 (est.). 

Persia, an Asiatic kingdom, lying between Lat. 25° 
and 39° 4s’ N., and Long. 44° and 63° E. Divided into 
33 provinces, each under a governor-general. People, 
Persian (Iranian). Religion, Mohammedan. Industries, 
agriculture, silk culture, and carpet weaving. Exports, 
fruits, cotton, carpets, and rice, and art objects. Capital, 
Teheran. Shah, Ahmed Mirza, acceded July 16, 1909. 
Area, 628,000 sq. m. Pop., 9,500,000 (est.). 

Peru, a South American republic, bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, between Lat. 3° 25’ and 18° S._ Its in- 
land boundaries are matters of dispute with Brazil and 
other countries. Divided into 18 departments and 2 


provinces. People, mixed Indian. Religion, Roman 
Catholic. Industries, agriculture and mining. Exports, 


sugar, gums, cotton, wool, metals, and minerals. Capital, 


Lima. President, Augusto B. Leguia, acceded Sept. 4, 
1908. Area, 695,733 sq. m. Pop., 4,000,000 (est.). 
Departments 
Sq. m Sq. m 
ATGROTIAS: syateis reversal eiate 13,943 Tea. 8,718 
Ancachs .. Uhivcthate yA x 
Apurimac Lambayeque 
Arequipa . Liberdad ... 
Ayacucho Lima 
Gaj AMANCA Wears eet sla Loreto, «= 
CUZCO eateries ican 
Huancavelica . 9,251 Puno 
(Igoe bolb ilo as <a ge DAjOzdy Pe bsiOMal crue telale eistaletereie 
The 2 Provinces have an area of 5,563 sq. m. 


Portugal, a European State on the Atlantic coast, 
lying between Lat. 37° and 42° N., and Long. 6° 15’ 
and 9° 30’ W. Divided into 6 provinces, and includes 
the Azores and Madeira islands. People, Portuguese. 
Religion, Roman Catholic.’ /ndustries, fruit and vine 
culture, fishing, stock-raising, agriculture, and mann- 
facturing. Exports, wine, fish, dried fruits, and cork. 
Capital, Lisbon. The king, Manoel II, is now in exile, 
and the government is republican, with Theophile Braga 
(1910) as president. Area, 35.490 sq. m. Pop., 5,423.- 
132. Colonies, in East Africa (793.980 sq. m.) and in 
China and India (8,972 sq. m.). 

Rumania, a European kingdom in the Balkan States, 
lying east of Russia and the Black Sea, west of Austria- 
Hungary, between Lat. 43° 40’ and 48° 15’ N. Divided 
into 32 districts. People, Rumanians. Religion, Greek 
Church. Jndustries, agriculture, forestry, stock-raising, 
oil development. Exports, cereals, timber, petroleum, 
and animal products. Capital, Bucharest. King, Carol 
I, proclaimed March 26, 1881. Area, 50720 sq. m. 
Pop., 6,771,722. 

Russia, an empire of Europe and Asia, lying be- 
tween Lat. 38° 20’ and 20° 10’ N., and Long. 17° 4o’ and 
66° 30’ E. Divided into 78 governments, 19 provinces, 
and 1 section (in the island of Sakhalin). People, 
Slavs, Finns, Turko-Tartars, Lithuanians, Latins, Ger- 
mans, Armenians. Jeligion, Russian Church (affili- 
ated with the Greek). Jndustrics, agriculture, forestry, 
mining, manufacturing. Chief exports, cereals, timber, 
and woodenware, raw metals and minerals, oils, and 
textiles. Capital, St. Petersburg. Emperor, Nicholas 
Il, crowned Novy. 1, 1804. Asiatic Tributary States, 
Bokhara and Khiva. i 
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Distribution of Area and Population 


Sq. m, Pop. 
Caspian and Central Provinces....... 1,539,385 95720,000 
CISCAWCADIAN cic pees Pe cov nme ar 85,201 4,001,200 
European Russia .....+0eeeee 1,862,524 113,841,000 
Finland 125,784 2,968,600 
Poland .. 49,018 11,360,900 
Siberia .. 4,786,730 7:949,200 
Steppes ( 710,905 2,927,900 
Transcauc 95,402 6,307,200 
Turkestan 400,770 5,961,600 


Santo Domingo, a republic occupying the eastern 
portion of the island of Haiti, lymg between Lat. 17° 
37’ and 20° N., and Long. 68° 20° and 74° 28’ W. (The 
republic of Haiti occupies the western portion.) People, 
mixed Negro and Spanish. Leligion, Roman Catholic, 
Industries, agriculture and forestry. Exports, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and fine woods. Capital, Santo 
Domingo. President, Ramon Caceres, acceded January, 
1906. Area, 18,045 sq. m. Pop., 610,000 (est.). 


Servia, a European kingdom in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, lying between Lat. 42° 20’ and 45° N. Divided 


into 17 provinces. People, Serbs. Religion, Greck 
Church. J/ndustry, agriculture. Exports, agricultural 
products. Capital, Belgrade. King, Peter I, assumed 
throne June 15, 1903. Area, 18,650 sq. m. Pop, 
2,688,025 (est.). 

Siam, a kingdom of southeastern Asia, lying be 


tween Lat. 12° and 20° 40’ N., and Long. 98° and 
106° E. Divided into 18 provinces. People, Siamese 
(Mongolians). Religion, Buddhism. Jndustrics, agri- 
culture, fishing, and silk culture. E-xpor!s, rice, fish, 
and silk products. Cuapitul, Bangkok. King, Vagira- 
vudh, acceded Oct. 23, 1910. Area, 195,000 sq. m. Pop., 
6,686,846 (est.). 


Spain, a kingdom of southwestern Europe, lying be 
tween Lat. 36° and 43° 48’ N., and Long. 9° 20’ W. and 
3° 19’ E. Divided into 49 provinces. People, Spanish. 
Religion, Roman Catholic.  Jndustries, agriculture, 
mining, and textile manufactures. Exports, food 
products, wine, minerals, pottery, and glassware. Capi- 
tal, Madrid. King, Alphonso XIII, acceded at_ his 
birth, May 17, 1886. Area, 194,783 sq. m. Pop. 
19,712,585. Colonies, in Africa, and Balearic and 
Canary islands. : 

Sweden, a European kingdom, occupying with 
way the Scandinavian Peninsula, and lying between Lot. 
55° 20’ and 69° 3’ N., and Long. 11° 6’ and 24° 10’ 
Divided into 24 lan or governments, each under a pre- 
fect. People, Swedish (Scandinavian). Religion, 
Lutheran. IJndusiries, timber and weedwork, mining, 
paper-milling, brewing, and agriculture. E-vports, tim- 
ber wrought and unwrought, paper products, metal 
products, animal preducts, and coal. Capital, Stock- 
holm. King, Gustaf V, succeeded Dec. 8, 1907. <rea, 
172,876 sq. m. Pop., 5,429,600 (est.)-. 

Switzerland, a republic of central and inland Europe, 
lying between Lat. 45° 50’ and 47° 50’ N., and Long 
5° 58 and 10° 28 E. Divided into 22 cantons. People 
Swiss (Celts and Etruscans). /eeligion, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. IJndustries, agriculture, stock-raising, 
and manufacturing. Exports, farm and dairy products, 
textiles, and metal goods. Capilal, Bern. President, 
Mare Emile Ruchet (1911). Area, 15,976 sq. m. 
Pop., 3,559,349- 

The Turkish or Ottoman Empire, an empire gener- 
ally bordering the Mediterranean Sea in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. In Europe it embraces about one-third of 
the Balkan Peninsula. In Asia, Syria, Armenia, Arabia, 
and States in Asia Minor. In Africa, Tripoli and 
Benghazi. People, Turks, Arabs, etc. Religion, \Mo- 
hammedan. Jndustries, silk culture, agriculture, stock- 
raising, small manufacturing, chiefly textiles, vine cul 
ture and fishing. Exports, cocoons and raw silk, coffce 
madder, gums, wine, opium, tobacco, figs, olive oil, and 
carpets. Capital, Constantinople. Sultan, Mohammed 
V, acceded April 27, 1900. 


Nor 


Distribution of Area and Population 
Pop. 


1,050,000 
00 


Arabia 

Armenia 
Asia Minor 
Europe 
Mesopotamia 
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Tripoli and Benghazi 


3,675,100 


1,000,000 


Uruguay, a republic of South America, lying between 
leat. 30° to. 35° -S., and dhone. 53° and se 20 ‘W: 
Divided into 19 departments. People, Indian, Spanish, 
and Italian. Religion, Roman Catholic. Jndustries, 
stock-raising and agriculture. Exports. animals and 
animal products, cereals, and minerals. Capital, Monte- 


video. President, Claudio Williman, assumed office 
March 1, 1907. Area, 72,210 sq. m. Pop., 1,042,668. 
. Departments 
d Sq. m. 
AGSAS:. Kiem ewaeescit 4,392 Paysang. -\c cease ta 
Canclenes . 1,833 Rio Negro 
Cerro-Largo . 5,753 Rivera .... 
Golania <.nes 2,192 Rocha 
PDurazno S35 25h se altG. ciao 
IGT ES aii < ii 1,744 San Jose .. 
Tlorida .2..<5 4,763 Soriano: «20-5 
Maldonado 1,584 ‘Tacuarembo 
Minas. ..-..).- 4,844 Treinta y ires... 
Montevideo .. 256 


Venezuela, a republic on the northern coast of South 
America, lying north and east of Brazil and Colombia. 
Divided into 20 States and 2 territories. People, mixed 
Spanish. Religion, Roman Catholic. Industries, agri- 
culture, stock-raising, forest development, and mining. 
Exports, coffee, cocoa, rubber, hides, cattle, gold and 
asphalt. Capital, Caracas. President, Juan Vincent 
Gomez, installed June, 1910. Area, 303,870 sq. m. 
Pop., 2,664,241. 
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Siena . 
Sorrento 
Spoleto 
Stigliano 
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Massa .. . Pesaro . Sartona . . 
Melegnano B Pescara . Sassari . . 
Messina . Peschici . Savona. . 
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ILLUSTRATED GAZETTEER OF 
CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


HE following list has been compiled to furnish information regarding 
important and historic towns and cities throughout the world. In 
all cases the location of a town or city is explicitly indicated by specifying 
the County, State, Department, Province, Comitat, Vilayet, Amt, Lan, or 


other division of territory in which it belongs. 


The population figures in 


all cases are from the latest available census returns (June, 1911), and the 
latest estimates from first-hand official sources, supplemented by such 
standard authorities as the “Statesman’s Year Book,” the “Almanach de 


Gotha,” and “Meyer’s Konversations-Lexikon.” 
The figures for Germany are those of 


are those of the census of 1906. 


The figures for France 


the 1905 census, except for cities and towns of over 100,000, where the 


1910 figures are available. 


The 1908 census figures for Greece, Japan 


and Switzerland have been used, wherever available. The latest esti- 


mates for cities in Belgium, 


Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden, Austria, 


Russia, Turkey, and for several of the Latin-American republics have 


been given. 


approximate estimates furnish the best available figures. 


Census-taking being irregular in many of these countries, 


The popu- 


lations of Canadian towns and cities are according to the Dominion census 
of 1901, except for towns in the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, where a census was taken in 1906. Later estimates from official 


sources are given for the larger cities of the Dominion. 


All cities and 


towns in the United States have the population given by the census of 


1910, the figures for which are only recently available. 


These include all 


incorporated cities, towns and villages of over 1,000 inhabitants, and many 


smaller ones. 


All county seats are specified, whether or not incorporated, 


with close estimates of population, where there are no census figures. 


Important railroad lines touching American cities and villages have been noted in all cases. Railroads desig- 
nated by initials and abbreviations may be identified by reference to the railroad gazetteer on page 233. 


Aacnen (Aix-la-Chappelle), Rhenish Prussia, 
Germany, (1910) 156,008. 
The city consists of an outer or new town and 
the inner or old town; is modern, with hand- 
some residences, broad, well-paved streets, and 
many large public squares. Of the latter the 
Marktplatz, with the bronze statue of Charle- 
magne, whose favorite place of residence was 
here; the Miinsterplatz, and the Kaiserplatz, 
with its beautiful fountain, are the most im- 
portant. In the ancient town are two inter- 
esting relics, the Cathedral and the Rathhaus. 
Dating probably from the eighth century is 
the chapel of the Octagon (Hochminster), 
containing the restored throne of Charlemagne. 
A Gothic choir was added in the fourteenth 
century, and in the eighteenth century a Hun- 
garian chapel, where every seven years sacred 
relics are exhibited. : 
The city government is directed by a munici- 
pal council of 35 members. 
nicipal botanical gardens, a municipal library, 
free gymnasium, technical and industrial high 
school, teachers’ preparatory school, and a 
deaf and dumb school. Other buildings are 
the Chamber of Commerce and several elegant 
theatres. s 
As an important railroad junction, Aachen is 
a leading commercial mart of Prussia. It is 
the centre of manufactures of German cloth, 
needles, pins, chemical products, and machines, 
and has great trade in oil, wines, and leather. 
It was early celebrated for its gold and silver 
smiths. e 
About 20,000 people yearly visit the hot sul- 
phur and chalybeate springs of Aachen for the 
cure of rheumatism, gout, and blood diseases. 
The principal spring is the Kaiserquelle, tem- 
perature 136° F. 
Aachen seems to have been inhabited and the 
springs frequented by the Romans, who called 
the place Aquisgranum. Pepin le Bref and 
Charlemagne made it their residence and cap- 
ital. During the reign of Louis the Pious 
and the Carlovingian period the imperial treas- 
ury existed there, and up to 1513 thirty Ger- 
man emperors and kings were crowned there. 
Since the Reformation the importance of 
Aachen has diminished. The transference of 
the imperial coronation to Frankfort in 1536, 
the religious wars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and a disastrous fire in 1656 
also contributed to its decline. Taken by the 
French in 17093, it was ceded to Prussia in 
1813, and little by little has recovered a meas- 
ure of its former prosperity. 
There have been held in Aachen a number 
of councils, and important treaties have been 
signed there. The_first treaty, 1668, ended 
the war between France and Spain for the 
possession of the Spanish Netherlands. The 
second treaty, 1748, ended the war of the 
Austrian succession, and the Congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (Aachen), 1818, was held for the 
purpose of regulating the affairs of Europe 
after the wars of Napoleon. 

Aatzorc, Amt of Aalborg, Denmark, (1901) 31,- 

3 (1907) 32,000. ; 

poet Never hres fisheries; school of navigation, 


Aatesunp, Amt of Romsdal, Norway, (1905) 
14,000. 
Aarau, capital of Canton of Aargau, Switzer- 


land, (1900) 7,995. | 

Silk, cotton, mathematical instruments. 
Aarnuus (or AaruHus), Amt of Aarhuus, Den- 

mark, (1901) 51,814; (1907) 55,200. | 

Good harbor, active commerce, extensive manu- 

-factures. 

AppeviLte, c. h,, Henry Co., Ala., 1,141. 

On Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
—Dept. Somme, France, (1906) 
—c. h., Wilcox Co., Ga., 1,201. 

On Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
—c. h., Vermillion Parish, La., 2,907. 

On Louisiana Western; Morgan’s La. & Tex. 


19,081. 


ROORe 

—c. h., Abbeville Co., S. C., 4,459. 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern_R. R. 
AxptaTEGRASSO, Prov. of Milano, Italy, (1901) 
8,384. ; 
Ati. capital of Egba, Yoruba, West Africa, 

about 150,000. 

Apercorn, Monmouthshire, England, (1901) 12,- 
607. 
Coal. 

Aserpare, Glamorganshire, Wales (1901) 43,- 
357: 

Coal and iron mines. 

AnerveEN, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, (1901) 153,- 

108; estimated (1006) 167,537. 
Aberdeen covers the territory between the Dee 
and the Don Rivers; the main town, or New 
Aberdeen, is macetly, built from granite, quar- 
ried near by, and is sometimes called the 


There are mu-, 


“Granite City.’”’ Union Street contains nu- 
merous fine buildings, notably the municipal 
and county buildings, both in the Scotch ba- 


ronial style; the Music Hall building, and the 


A&ERDEEN, Chehalis Co., Wash., 13,660. 
On No. Pacific R. R. 
ABERGAVENNY, Monmouthshire, England, (1901) 


7:795- 
On the river Usk, 13 miles west of Monmouth. 


Trades Hall, in which are kept the trade 
shields. Old Aberdeen possesses an interest- AnersycHAn, Monmouthshire, England (1901) 
ing granite cathedral. Of the four bridges 17,768. 
spanning the Dee River, one is of stone, dat- Rich mines of iron, and oil. 
Fenie Br} | 
ONT amie 
Z * 
: River Don 
| 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, AND ENVIRONS 
ing from 1527. Among the monuments is one AseRTILLERY, Monmouthshire, England, (1901) 
to Gordon Pasha. 21,955- 
Aberdeen owns its own water works, gas Coal mining. 
works, electric lights, and electric tramway, AseRystwitH, Cardiganshire, Wales, (1901) 
and has adopted the plan of housing its work- 8,013. 
ing people in municipal lodging-houses and Seat of University College of Wales. 
dwellings. The most important educational in- AsrsHR, capital of Wadai, Sudan, estimated 


stitution is the University of Aberdeen, formed 
by the union of King’s College (founded in 
1494) and Marischal College (founded in 
1593), which registered 1,100 pupils in 1904. 
Other schools are Gordon’s College, School 
of Navigation, a grammar school (founded in 
1263), the Free Church Divinity College, and 
the Mechanics’ Institution. granite pier, 
2,000 feet long, and the Girdleness lighthouse, 
at its entrance, have made the Aberdeen har- 
bor one of the finest in Scotland, and greatly 
facilitated maritime trade. 
The manufactures of the city include cotton, 
linen, and woolen goods, rope, leather, paper, 
soap, and chemicals, agricultural implements, 
and sail-cloth, with extensive foundries, brew- 
eries, shipyards, and distilleries. The gran- 
ite polishing works are on a large scale. The 
chief imports are barley, wheat, maize, oats, 
and sugar; the chief exports are fish, spirits, 
cloth, coal, and stoné. The imports average 
$5,500,000 annually. 
The charter of Aberdeen was granted in 1179 
by William the Lion, and extended by Robert 
Bruce. The town was burnt by the En- 
glish in 1336, rebuilt and named New Aber- 
deen. A period of great prosperity began in 
1818 with the rediscovery of the art of gran- 
ite polishing. 

AperveEN, Harford Co., Md., 616. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania R. R. 

—c. h., Monroe Co., Miss., 3,708. 
On Frisco Lines; Illinois Central; Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. 

—Moore Co., N. C., 704. 
On Aberdeen & Asheb.; Aberdeen & Rock; 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. 

—Brown Co., Ohio, 568. 

—c. h., Brown Co., S. D.. 10,753. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Great Northern; 
Minn. & St. Louis; Northwest. Line R. R. 


20,000 to 30,000. 

ABILENE, c. h., Dickinson Co., Kans., 4,118. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Chic., Rk. Isl. 
& Pac.; Union Pacific R. R. 

—c. h., Taylor Co., Texas, (1910) 9,204. 

On Abilene & Southern; Texas & Pacific; 
Wichita Valley R. R. 

Axrnopon, Knox Co., Ill., 2,464. 

Abingdon College (Christian), Hedding College 
(Methodist Episcopal). 
On Burl. Route; Iowa Central R. R. 

—c. h., Washington Co., Va., 1,757. 

On Norfolk & Western; Virginia-Carolina R. R. 

Asrncpon, Berkshire, England, (1901) 6,480. 
On the Ock, 7 miles south of Oxford. 

Anrneton, Plymouth Co., Mass., 5,455- 

On N. Y., New Hav. & Hart. R. R. 

Azo, capital of Govt. of Abo-Bjorneborg, Fin- 
land, (1905) 43,680. 

Seaport, manufactures and shipbuilding. 

ApoMey,’ capital of Dahomey, Africa, 
30,000. 

Asony, Comitat of Pest, Hungary, (1900) 13,520. 

Asukir, Egypt, about 200. 

On western extremity of bay of Abukir, the 
scene of Nelson’s victory over French fleet, 
Aug. 1-2, 1798. The town is 15 miles north- 
east of Alexandria. 

REN, State of Guanajuato, Mexico, (1900) 

345. 

On National of Mexico R. R. 

ACANCEH, town in Yucatan, about 23,000. 

NOSSO. State of Guerrero, Mexico, 

5,790. 
Chief port of call between San Francisco and 
South American ports; ships hides, cedar, 
timber, fruit; the harbor 1s cooled by the 
well-known cut through the mountains called 
the Abra de San Nicolas. * 

AcATLAN, State of Puebla, Mexico, about 9,835. 
On Vera Cruz & Isthmus R. R. 


about 


about 
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ACHTYRKA, 


ACKERMAN, 


Acre, Beirut Vilayet, Syria, 


Acrt, Prov, of Cosenza, Italy, 
Acton, Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,136. 


—Halton Co.. Ontario, Canada, 


—RBagot Co., Quebec, Canada, 


AcwortH, Cobb Co., Ga., 


AG 


—Comitat of 


ADAIRSVILLE, 


ApArrvILLE, Logan Co., Ky., 


—Jefferson Co., 


Apptson, Dupage Co., IIl., 


—Steuben Co., N. Y., 


Apri, Berrien Co., Ga., 


AcatTzinco, State of Puebla, Mexico, about 
7,617. 
On San Mare, & Huaj. de L. R. R. 

Accomac, c. h., Accomac Co., Va., 350. 

Accrincton, Lancashire, England (1901) 43,- 
122. 

Acerraé, Prov. of Caserta, Italy, (1901) 16,443. 

AcHao, Dept. of Quincha, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 2,072. 


AcHMIM, Egypt, (1897) 28,000. 


On the Nile; manufactures cloth, shawls. 
Govt. of Kharkov, Russia, (1897) 
23,390. 

Sixty miles northwest of Kharkov. 


AcIREALE, Prov. of Catania, Sicily, (1901) 23,- 


437- 
: Choctaw Co., Miss., 1,398. 
On Ill. Central; New Orl., Mob. & Chic. R. R. 


Acktey, Hardin Co., Iowa, 1,244. 


On Illinois Central; Iowa Central R. R. 


Acgut, Prov. of Alessandria, Italy, (1901) 13,- 


940 (commune). 

Famous for sulphur springs and baths. 
10,400. 
Historical town of Middle Ages. 

(1901) 11,500 
On Boston & Me.; N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
(1901) 1,48 
On Grand Trunk R. R. 2 Hee 
(t90r) 1,175. 
On Can. Pacific; Grand Trunk R. R. 

Fifteen miles east of Montreal; mills. 


Acusunet, Bristol Co., Mass., 1,692. 


On N. Y., New Hav. & Hart. R. R. 
1,043. 
= Nashv., Chat. & St. L.; Western & Atlantic 


R 


—Sullivan 'Go.,, N: EL; ‘S92: 
Apa, c. h., Norman Co., Minn., 1,432. 


On Great Northern R. R. 


—Hardin Co., Ohio, 2,465. 


On Pennsylvania R. R. 
h., Pontotoc Co., Okla., 4 
On Frisco Lines; Missouri, K 
homa Central R. R. 

Bacs-Bodrog, 


1349. 
n. & Tex.; Okla- 


Hungary, (1900) 


12,081. 


Apatr, Adair Co., Towa, gor 


On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac. R. R. 

Bartow Co., Ga., 751. 

On Nashv., Chat. & St. L.; Western & Atlantic 
ROR 

683. 

On Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


Apatia, Vilayet of Konieh, Asia Minor, Turkey, 


25,000 


Seaport, on Gulf of Adalia. 


Apams, Berkshire Co., Mass., 13,026, 


On Boston & Alb. R. R. 
N. Y., 1,458. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River R. R. 


Apamston, Harrison Co., W. Va., 1,200. 


On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.) 
Apamstown, Lancaster Co., Pa., 675. 
Apvana, capital of Adana Vilayet, Turkey in 


Asia, 60,000, 

Remains of antiquity; bridge built by Justinian; 
exports cotton, wine, and fruit. 

g 579. 

On Illinois Central R. R. 


—Washington Co., Maine, 085. 
—Lenawee Co., Mich., 474. 


On Lake Shore & Mich. So. R. R. 
2,004 


On Buffalo & Susque.; Erie R. R. 


Appyston, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,543 


On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Cleve., Cin., Ch. & 
tiie. eee 
1,902. 


On Ga. So. & Florida; South. Georgia R. R. 


—c. h., Dallas Co., Iowa, 1,289. 


On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul R. R. 


ApELArIDE, capital of South Australia, Australia 
(1905) | 173,235- 
On both sides of the river Torrens, 8 miles 


from its entrance into the Gulf of St. Vincent. 
Founded in 1836, and named after Queen Ade- 
laide, the consort of William IV. Its growth 
was rapid from the stcrt, after the discovery 
of gold. With Port Adelaide, 7 miles north- 
northwest of the city, it is now the centre of 
commerce of the colony. It has a heavy trade 
in copper and lead ores, grain, and_ wool. Its 
chief public buildings are the Government 
buildings, Parliament House, town hall, post- 
office, the South Australian Institute, and the 
Governor's residence. 

It is the seat of both Anglican and Roman 
Catholic bishops. Contains numerous churches, 
a university, with three colleges, extensive 
botanical gardens, and a museum of economic 
botany. Port Adelaide, its seaport, nas a tne 
harbor and lock, covering five acres, for ocean 
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steamers. 
steamers. — 
Aven, Arabia, about 44,000, — ‘ 
Coaling station; chief trading point on the 
coast. 
ApveRNo, Prov. of Catania, Sicily (1901) 25,859. 


It is a port of call for European 


Town at foot of Mt. A®tna. ee 
Apis <AseRA, capital city of Abyssinia and 


Shoa, estimated about 50,000. d 

e-DU UNITAS, Dept. of Ponce, Porto Rico, (1899) 
1,963. . 
Pcnonulae mountain resort, 15 miles northwest 
by north of Ponce. 

Apna, Prov. of Rovigo, Italy, (1901) 15,678. 

Apont, Madras Presidency, British India, (1901) 
26,248. 

Apne c. h., Lenawee Co., Mich., 10,763. 
Located 33 miles northwest of Toledo and 58 
miles southwest cf Detroit, on the_ Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton; Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, and the Wabash Railroads. Centre 
of rich farming district and shipping point for 
grain, live stock, and dairy products. Important 
industries are woven wire fence, furniture, 
and Governmer. mail-box factories, automo- 
bile works, marble, brick, and tile works. 

Seat of Adrian College and State Industrial 

School for Girls; active shipping point. 
—WNobles Co., Minn., 1,112. 

On Northwestern Line R. R. 

—Bates Co., Mo., 929. 

On Missouri Pacific R. R. 

ADRIANOPLE, capital of 
Turkey, about 81,000. 

On the Maritza River, at junction with the 
Tunja_and the Arda, 137 miles northwest 
from Constantinople, and on the railroad from 
Belgrade to Constantinople. A place of com- 
mercial importance, manufacturing silks, wool- 
ens, linens; has dye works and_ tanneries. 
Here are the mosque of the Sultan Selim 
(considered the finest Moslem temple extant); 
the old palace of the Sultans, called the 
Eski-Serai, and a good aqueduct. The town 
is the seat of a Greek archbishop and of a 
Bulgarian and Armenian bishop. Rounded by 
the Emperor Hadrian, and from 1361 to 1453 
the capital of the Ottoman Empire. Popula- 


Adrianople Vilayet, 


tion is composed of Turks, Bulgarians, Span- 
ish Jews, Armenians, and Greeks. 
Aegrscuot, Prov. of South Brabant, Belgium, 


(1906) 7,576. . 

ArFracoLa, Prov. of Napoli, Italy, (1901) 22,4109. 
Manufactures of straw bonnets. 

Arton, Union Co., Towa, 1,014. 
On Burlington Route R. R. 

—Chenango vo., N. Y., 729. 
On Del. & Hudson R. R. 

—Ottawa Co., Okla., 1,279. 
On Frisco Lines R. R. 

AGaNna, capital of the island of Guam, Ladrones 
(U. S.), about 6,000, 

AGAwaM, Hampden Co., Mass., 3,501. 

AcpE, Dept. of Hlérault, France, (1906) 7,847. 
Situated 30 miles southwest of Montpellier, 2 
miles from the Mediterranean; good trade. 


cen, Dept. of Lot-et-Garonne, France, (1906) 
20,192. ‘ 
Ancient capital; manufactures of  sail-cloth, 


leather, etc. 

Acoo, Proy. of La Union, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
10,653. 

Acosta, Prov. of Syracuse, Sicily (1901) 15,600. 
Commercial seaport. 

AcovE, Dahomey, Africa, about 20,000. 

Aara, capital of Prov. of Agra and Oudh, India, 
(1901) 188,300. 
Contains Taj Mahal, famous mausoleum; 
noted for its fine mosaic work; the seat of 
Agra College and of St. John’s College. | 

AGRAM, capital of Croatia-Slavonia, Austria 
(1901) 57,689; estimated (1906) 72,895. 
Centre of Slavic learning; contains numerous 
higher academies, National Museum, National 
Theatre. ‘ 

AGuapILLA, Dept. of Aguadilla, Porto Rico, (1899) 
6,425. 

Rane acen ene State of Aguascalientes, Mex- 
ico, (1900) 30,052. 
On National of Mexico R. R. 
Health resort, hot springs. 

AcurLar, Las Animas Co., Colo., 858. 
On Colorado & Southern R. R. 

AGUILAR DE LA “FRonTERA, Prov. 
Spain, (1897) 13,329. 
Vineyards, wine. 

Acumas, Prov. of Murcia, Spain, (1897) 12,38r. 
Grain, smelting works. 

AHMEDABAD, Dist. of Gujerat, India (1901) 
809. 
ence of Oriental art; has cotton 
silk works; Rat Guza College. 

AHMEDNAGAR, India, about 42,000. 

ArsoniTo, Dept. of Aguadilla, Porto Rico, (1899) 
2,085. 

At Bevan of 3,000 feet; 
coffee plantations. 
Aiprn, Aidin Vilayet, 
36,500. 5 

Trade in figs, cotton, and fruit. 
Atcun, Manchuria, China, about 15,000. 
ArKen, c. h., Aiken Co., S. C., 3,911. 

On Southern R. R. : 

Resort; has the Aiken Institute, 

Industrial School, and factories. 
Arnsworti, c. h., Brown Co., Neb., 1,045. 

On Northwestern Line R. R. f 
Arintar, Aleppo Vilayet, Turkey in Asia, about 

43,500. ‘ 

Arrpriz, Lanarkshire, Scotland (1901) 
Arrxin, c. h., Aitkin Co., Minn., 1.638. 
On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Northern Pa- 


of Cordova, 


185,- 


mills and 


surrounded by 


Turkey in Asia, about 


and 


Normal 


22,288. 


cific R. R. : , 

Aix, Dept. of Bouches-du-Rhone, France, (1906) 
24,884. 
Baths; resort; possesses fine museums, seat 


of an academy, school of arts and trades; has 
discovered and employs ancient saline baths 
of the Romans. 

Arx-Lrs-Bains, Dept. of Savoie, lrance, (1906) 


8,621. 

Celebrated thermal waters. : 
Asaccio, capital of Dept. of Corse (Corsica), 

France, (1906) 20,321. . 

Situated on the western coast of the island 

of Corsica and on the northern coast of the 

gulf of the same name. On account of the 


mild climate has been for some years a_fa- 
vorite winter resort for consumptives. The 
harbor is well sheltered and defended by a 
citadel, and the town stands in a fertile belt 
of land known as Campo d'Oro. There is 
extensive trade in wine and oil. Chief em- 
ployments are the anchovy and pearl fisheries. 
Ajaccio was the b rthplace of Napoleon Rona- 
arte, and the house in whieh he was horn 
is still standing. A marble statue of the First 
Consul, and numerous monuments to him and 
to his family, are found in the squares. 

The city has been the see of a bishop since 
the seventh century. It was burnt by the 
Saracens about the tenth century, and in the 
thirteenth the Genoese established a colony 
there, to which they gave the name of Castro- 
Lombardo. Charles of Anjou conquered the 
place in 1274 and destroyed it. In 1492 
mer was transferred about two miles south 
of its former location, and became again a 
Genoese colony. The Corsicans were forbid- 
den to dwell there. In 1553 it was recon- 
quered by the Corsican troops, under Sam- 
piero Corso, and captured in turn by the 
Genoese in 1559. 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZE’ 


The struggle ended in 1768, when, by the 

, treaty of Versailles, Ajaccio was awarded to 
France. 

AJMERE, capital of Prov. of Ajmere-Merwara, 
India, (1901) 73,839. 
Seat of Mayo College; 
duct. 

AKAMAGASEKI, See SHIMONOSEKI. . 

AKeERMAN, Govt. of Bessarabia, Russia in Europe, 
(1900) 32,470. a ‘ 

AxuauzikH, Govt, of Tiflis, Russia, 16,200. 

Axuissar, Aidin Vilayet, Turkey in Asia, about 
12,000. 

AKHMIM, ode Oe er 

Akita, Japan, (190) 36,294. is 

AxKKRA, capital of Gold Coast, Africa, 
16,000, 

Axota, Dist. of Akola, India, 20,000, 

Akron, c. h., Washington Co., Colo., 647. 

On Burlington Route R. R. 

—Plymouth Co,, lowa, 1,130. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. R. R. 

—Erie Co., N. Y., 1,677. 

On West Shore R. R. 

—Lancaster Co., Pa., 719. 

On Phila. & Read. R. R. i 

Axron, c. h., Summit Co., Ohio, (1900) 42,728; 
(1910) 69,067. ; 

This manufacturing and railroad centre was 
founded in 1825. On the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus, the Penn- 
sylvania, and other railroads. Its situation 
on the Ohio Canal, and surrounded by a chain 
of lakes, is tending to make Akron an attrac- 
tive summer resort. 

There are in all 300 manufacturing establish- 
ments, among them printing and lithographing, 
machinery, sewer pipes, and matches. Coal 1s 
mined in the vicinity, and there is an active 
trade in grain. 

Akron is the seat of Buchtel College, founded 
by the Universalists in 1872; maintains a 
hospital and a public circulating library, and 
expends $135,000 per year on its public 
schools. 

Axsu, Chinese Turkestan, about 50,000. 

Axyas, Proy. of Arakan, Burma, (1891) 37,938. 
Fine harbor; large export trade. 

ALABAMA City, Etowah Co., Ala., 4,313. 

On Ala. Great South.; Louisville & Nashv.; 
Nashv., Chatt. & St. L.; Southern R. R. 

Avais, Dept. of Gard, France, (1906) 26,271. 

Atajueta, Prov. of Alajuela, Costa Rica, about 
4,000. 

Centre of important coffee district. 

Atamepa, Alameda Co., Cal., est. (1910) 23,383. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 

ALAMINOS, Luzon, P. 1., 10,338. 

Atamo, Kalamazoo Co,, Mich., 1,069. 

On Mich. Central R. R. 

—c. h., Crockett Co., Tenn., 350. 

ALAMOGORDO, c. h., Otero Co., N. Mex., 1,524. 
Situated on the El Paso and Southwestern 
Railway, 86 miles northeast of El Paso. It 
is in an agricultural district. 

Axamos, State of Sonora, Mexico, (1900) 18,793. 
On West Coast Route R. R. 

AraMmosa, Conejos Co., Colo., 3,013. 

On Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

Axassio, Prov. of Genoa, Italy, 
400. 

Seaport town, 4 miles southwest of Albenga. 


subterranean aque- 


about 


(1901) about 


Axatyr, Govt. of Simbirsk, Russia, (1897) 11,- 
086. 

AxBaAceTE, Prov. of Albacete, Spain, (1897) 21,- 
637- 
Steel products. 

Asano, Prov. of Rome, Italy, (1901) about 
8,000. : 


Favorite summer resort. 
Axuspany, Cape Colony, (1904) 10,475. 
c. h., Dougherty Co., Ga., 8,190. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Central of Georgia; 
Georgia Northern; Ga., So. West. & Gulf; Sea- 
board Air Line R. R. 
—Whiteside Co., Ill., 618. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. R. R. 
—Delaware Co., Ind., 1,289. 
On Lake Erie & West. R. R. 
—e. h., Clinton Co., Ky., 579. 
—Stearns Co., Minn., 657. 
On Great North.; Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. 
R. R 


—c. h., Gentry Co., Mo., 1,922. 
On Burlington Route R. R. 

—Athens Co., Ohio, 546. 
On Ohio Cent. Lines R. R. 

—c. h., Linn Co., Ore., 4,275. 
On Corvallis & Eastern; Southern Pacific R. R. 

—c. h., Shackelford Co., Texas. 
On Texas Cent. R. R. 

—Orleans Co., Vt., 920. 

—Green Co., Wis., 660. 
On Chic, Mok Stir. RoR : 

Anpany, c. h., Albany Co., N. Y., State capital, 
(1900) 94,151; (1910) 100,253. 
Situated on the west bank of the Hudson, 145 
miles north of New York City and 164 miles 
(zor miles by railroad) west of Boston, Mass. 
On the Albany and Southern (EI.), the Boston 
and Albany, the Boston and Maine, the Dela- 
ware and Hudson, the New York Central and 
Hudson River, and the West Shore Railroads. 
The city has a river frontage of 4 miles, and 
extends westward:-for about 5 miles to an ele- 
vation of about 150 feet. Has a total ward 
area of 11.244 square miles. The principal 
streets are Broadway and North and South 
Pearl, parallel with the river, and State Street, 
which ascends the hill to the Capitol. There 
are 87.791 miles of paved streets. 
The Capitol, commenced in 1871, is of drilled 
granite, 4 stories high, 300 feet at the high- 
est point, goo feet long, on a prominence 155 
feet above the Hudson River. Including the 
site, it cost $24,265,082.67. Besides this are 
the marble State Hall, the city hall, United 
States Custom-house and Post-office, the Dud- 
ley Astronomical Observatory, State Museum 
of Natural History (1797), State Armory 
(Second Battalion, Tenth Regiment, N. G. S. 
N. Y.), the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception (Roman Catholic), and the Cathedral 
of All Saints (Episcopal). There is a _peni- 
tentiary, opened in 1848. A State educational 
building is being built, to cost $5,000,000. 
The principal parks are Washington, 90 acres, 
with a lake 1,700 feet long and carriage drive 
of 5 3-4 miles; Beaver, 78 acres, and others, 
covering in all some q4o2 acres. There are 4 

- important cemeteries—Rural Cemetery, 281 
acres; St. Agnes (Roman Catholic), 112 acr 
Reth Hemel (Hebrew), 25 acres, 
land, 236 acres 
The city has a high school for both sexes, he- 
sides public schuols, academies for boys and for 
girls, a medical college and a law school (de- 
partments of Union University), a State nor- 
mal college, the Albany Institute and Historical 
and Art Society, and the Dana Natural His- 
tory Society for women. The State Library 
with the law department contains over 417,- 
804 volumes, 265,000 manuscripts, and 473,950 
pamphlets. 
There were (1907) six Lanks of discount, two 
trust companies, and seven savings banks; the 
Albany Insurance Company, the Commerce In- 
surance Company, and the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, 
The principal factories are shirts, knit goods, 
piano, candy; stove foundries, railroad signals, 
paper pad and fancy box writing paper, iron 
foundries; gas-meter works, one of the largest 
in the country; celluloid billiard balls, per- 


and Grau- 


TEER 


alphabet 


forated wrapping paper, dominoes, 
There 1s 


blocks; cracker bakeries, breweries. 
a large lumber trade. 
Albany was first occupied by the Dutch in 1614 
as a cadiag post. In May, 1624, on the ar- 
rival of eighteen Walloon tamilies, the perma- 
nent settlement began, and a small fort, called 
Orange, or Aurania, was built. In 1626 the 
settlement was broken up Ly the war between 
the Mohawks and the Mohegans, and the fam- 
ilies of the town were removed to New Am- 
sterdam (New York). In 1630 settlement was 
again made, several Dutch families renting 
their lands of the patroons, or lords of the 
manor, notably the Van Rensselaer patroons. 
The village was then called Beyerwyck, then 
Williamstadt, and in 1664 Albany, after the 
Duke of York and Albany, afterward James 
II, at about the same time that New Amster- 
dam, at the mouth of the river, was changed 
to New York. It was incorporated as the city 
of Albany in 1686. Albany continued to be a 
centre for Indian trade, and was inhabited by 
the Dutch until the Revolution broke out. In 
1787 feudal tenure was abolished. It became 
the capital of New York in 1807. 

Asay, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., 
14,049. ; 

ALBEMARLE, Assumption Parish, La., 1,150. 

—c. h., Stanly Co., N. C., 2,116. 
On Southern R. R. 

Apert, Cape Colony, (1904) 6,394 

ALBERT Lea, c. h., Hiseborn Co., Minn., 6,192. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac.; Illinois Central; Iowa Central; Minn. & 
St. Louis R. R. 

ALBERTVILLE, Marshall Co., Ala., 
On Nashv., Chatt. & St. L. R. R. 

Asi, capital of Dept. of Tarn, France, (1906) 
19,963. 

Apia, c. h., Monroe Co., Iowa, 4,969. 
On Albia & Centerville; Burlington Route; 
Iowa Central; Wabash R. R. 

Apion, c. h., Cassia Co., Idaho, 392. 
State normal school. 

—c. h., Edwards Co., IIl., 1,281. 
On Southern R. R. 

—c. h., Noble Co., Ind., 1,213. 
On Balt. & Ohio R 

—Kennebec Co., Maine, 922. 
On Wiscasset, Wat. & Farm. R. R. 

—c. h., Calhoun Co., Mich., 5,833. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Michigan Central 


R. R. 
Albion College (Methodist). 

—Boone Co., Neb., 1,584. 
On Northwest. Line; Union Pacific R. R. 

—c, h,, Orleans Co., N. ¥:, 5,016; 
On N, Y. C. & H. River R. R. 

—Erie Co., Pa., 1,534. 
On Bessemer & Lake Erie; Pennsylvania R. R. 

Axzona, Istria, Austria, 2,500. 

Axsunot, Prov. of Granada, Spain, (18907) 7,451. 

ALBUQUERQUE, Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. 1., 
(1903) _7,356.. 

—c. h., Bernalillo Co., N. Mex., 11,020. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; A., T. & S. F. Coast 
Line R. R. 
University of New Mexico; gold, silver, cop- 
per, and iron mined, 

Axsurc, Grand Isle Co., Vt., 1,311. 
On Central Vermont; Rutland R. R. 

AtcaLta DE Henares, Prov. of Madrid, Spain, 
(1900) 11,206. 
Once enjoying world-wide fame second only 
to that of Salamanca, Alcala is now a gloomy 
old town, with ruined walls, surrounded by a 
treeless plain. In 1836 its famous university, 
founded by Cardinal Ximenes in 1510, was 
transferred to Madrid. In the library of the 
university was deposited the original of the 
celebrated Complutensian Polyglot Bible, pub- 
lished at Alcala by Ximenes. 
Alcala has a cavalry school, a collegiate church, 
and a large institution for female convicts. 
Its industries include an extensive leather fac- 
tory, linen weaving, and ‘thread mills. 


(1903) 


1,544. 


It is the birthplace of Michael Cervantes, 
author of ‘Don pe oe the house of his 
birth is still standing. 


Axrcamo, Proy. of Tropani, Sicily (1901) 51,809. 

AucanTaRA, Prov. of Caceres, Spain, (1897) 
3,324. 

ALcarEz, Prov. of Albacete, Spain, (1897) 4,762. 
Copper and zine mines. 

ALcCAzAR DE San Juan, Prov. of Ciudad Real, 
Spain, (1897) 10,675. 
Manufactures gunpowder, nitre; 
and iron mines. 

Aucrra, Proy. of Valencia, Spain, 
566. 

Fine bridges; in vicinity a remarkable stalac- 
titic cavern. 

Axcoy, Prov. of Alicante, Spain (1900) 32,053. 
Paper factories and principal supply of ciga- 
rette paper to Spain. 

ALDEIA GALLEGA DO Rinatreyo, Proy. of Estrema- 
dura, Portugal (1900) 8,120. 

Aupen, Hardin Co., Towa, Goo. 

On Illinois Central; Northwest. Line R. R. 

—Freeborn Co., Minn., 544. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul R. R. 

Erie Co., IN. ¥., 1828, 

On Erie; Delaware, Lack. & West. R. R. 

AupersHot, Hampshire, England (1901) 30,074. 
Important army station. 

Axperson, Pittsburg Co., Okla., 786. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac.; Choctaw, New- 
cas. & W. R. R. 

—Monroe Co., W. Va., 1,252. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 

Avepo, c. h., Mercer Co., IIl., 
On Burlington Route R. R. 

ALENCON, capital of Dept. 
(1906) 15,167. 

A well-built town, situated at the junction of 
the Sarthe with the Bivante, in a vast plain, 
and surrounded by forests. 

It has many interesting memorial edifices, 
among these the remains of a chateau now 
used as the Hotel de Ville. The town church, 
Notre Dame, built in the Gothie style of 
the. sixteenth century, was almost destroyed 
during the French Revolution, but some fine 
windows and its porch still remain 

While the inhabitants carry on many excellent 
industries, it is to the production of point 
d’Alengon lace that the town owes its reputa- 


has calamin 


(1897) 19,- 


2,144. 


of Orne, France, 


tion. In the early part. of the seventeenth 
century lace-making enjoyed great vogue. 
Queen Marie Antoinette discovered later an 


easier method of lace-making, which, although 
not producing such fine results, seriously im- 
paired the market for the point d’Alencon 
until a new demaud was created at the time 
of the first French Empire. 
Aterro, capital of Vilayet 
Turkey, about 200,000, 
Situated about 80 miles east of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, surrounded by hills. The citadel 
stands on a high hill, surrounded by a moat 
and surmounted by many minarets and cu- 
polas. Its streets are well paved and clean 
for an Oriental city; it presents a picturesque 
appearance. It was formerly surrounded by 
a strong wall, of which very little remains. 
he houses are substantial stone buildings. 
The water supply is brought by an aqueduct 
from springs 8 miles distant. Of many 
mosques the most noteworthy is the Great 
Mosque, alleged to contain the remains of 
Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist. 
There is a large European colony. Christians 
compose about one-sixth of the population, 
and maintain numerous schools and churches. 


of Aleppo, Syria, 


There is also a prosperous Jewish community 
of about 5,000. F 

Before the destructive earthquake of 1822 
Aleppo supplied a Jarge part ot the Orient 
with brocades of gold and silver, silks and 
cotton goods, gauzes, ete. As the town ig 
situated at the junction of many caravan 
routes, it still possesses considerable trade, 
mainly in the hands of Greeks and Armenians, 
The chief exports are wool and cotton, grain, 
saffron, and hides. 

Aleppo is believed to be of great antiquity. 
Called at first Khalbon, then Berea, it became 
successively the property of the Saracens and 
the Mongols, and passed through many vicis- 
situdes until the tenth century, when it was 
occupied by the Mamelukes. In 1517 it passed 
under the domination of the Turks, who still 
retain it. * 

ALESSANDRIA, capital of Prov. 
Italy, (1901) 35,956. LC 3 
Situated in a marshy region, 56 miles east of 
Turin. It has a modern cathedral, and the 
old church of Ste. Marie de Castella, which 
antedates the boundary of the city. There 
is also a royal palace, an old castle, a bar- 
racks, and an academy of sciences and arts, 
founded in the sixteenth century. 

It has considerable commercial importance with 
two great annual fairs. The manufactures 
consist of cotton, silk, linen, and woolen goods, 
stockings and hats. 

Alessandria was founded in 1168 by the in- 
habitants of Cremona, Milan, and Placentia 
as a defense against Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa, and named in honor of Pope Alex- 
ander IIJ. Frederick failed to capture it, but 
in 1552 it was captured and plundered by the 
Duke of Sforza, and in 1707 taken by Prince 
Eugéne. After the battle of Marengo, fought 
2 miles southeast of Alessandria (1800), Italy 
ceded it with eleven other fortresses to Bona- 
parte. 

Atessio, Vilayet of Scutari, Turkey, about 3,000. 

ALEXANDER, ‘lallapoosa Co., Ala., 1,710. 

ALEXANDRIA, Madison Co., Ind., 5,096. 
On Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Lake Erie & 
West. R. R. 

—c. h., Campbell Co., Ky., 353. 

-c. h., Rapides Parish, La., 11,213. 


On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; La. & Arkansas; 


of Alessandria, 


—c. h., Douglas Co., Minn., 3,001. 


oe eee Northern; M., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. 
—Grafton Co., N. 


Te Sy. 
—Glengarry Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,911. 
On Grand Trunk R. R. 
Grist and saw mills. 
ec. h., Hanson Co., S. Dak., 955. 


On Chicago, Mil. St. Panl Ry RK 
—Alexandria Co., Va., 15,329. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio; Southern; Wash., 
Alex. & Mt. V. El.; Washington South. R. R. 
—Prov. of Wallachia, Rumania, 13,675. 
ALEXANDRIA, Egypt (1902) 310,587. 
A seaport founded by Alexander the Great. 
After Cairo the largest city of Egypt. 
Situated at the mouth of the river Nile, on 
a low ridge of land separating Lake Mareotis 
from the Mediterranean Sea. The modern 
city is divided into two parts, one having nar- 
row, crooked streets, many mosques, and in- 
habited chiefly by the Mohammedans; the 
other is the European quarter, and has good 
streets and squares and many handsome build- 
ings. The centre of European life is the 
Place Mehemet Ali, containing the statue of 
Mehemet Ali and surreunded by the official 
buildings. Among these are the new palace, 
the bourse, the arsenal, the Egyptian Insti- 
tute, which contains a museum of Egyptian 
curiosities, and the palace of Ras-ed-Din. 
There are also naval and military schools, 
hospitals, and a college of Lazarists. Alex- 
andria has two harbors, of which the eastern, 
or new, port is poorly sheltered and only ac- 
cessible for vessels of light draft. The west- 
ern, or old, port is the principal marine station 
of Egypt, visited annually by over 2,800 ves- 
sels. There is besides an outer harbor, pro- 
tected by a mole two miles long. Two rail- 
roads and many boat lines aid in making the 
resent Alexandria the great emporium of 
egypt. The principal exports are corn, cot- 
ton, wool, gums, dates, sugar, cottonseed, rice, 
beans, and senna. It is connected with Cairo 
not only by rail, but by the Mahmoudieh 
Canal, along which are built the summer 
homes_of the Europeans. 
The Egyptian Racondah was a poor village, 
inhabited by fishermen and shepherds when, in 
332 B. c., Alexander the Great ordered Dinoc- 
rates, the architect of Rhodes, to lay out a 
new city. The island Pharos, on the north- 
east end of which was a lighthouse known as 
one of the wonders of the world, was con- 
nected with the continent by a mole (Mepta- 
stadion), thus forming two harbors, and 
another mole was built out from the prom- 
ontory Lochias, on the east. 
Among the principal quarters of the ancient 
city were the Necropolis, or city of the dead; 
the Rhakotis, or Egyptian quarter; and the 
Brucheion, which was the residence quarter, 
containing the palaces and important buildings 
erected by Alexander, the Ptolemies, and the 
Romans, and which was afterward walled in, 
making a city within a city. To the east was 
the Jewish quarter. Outside the Canopic gate 
was the hippodrome, and farther to the east 
the suburb of Nicopolis. The town was regu- 
larly laid out with the streets intersecting 
each other at right angles. 
Of the town’s ancient buildings there are few 
which can now be identified. The theatre, the 
Sema, and the museum were situated in the 
Brucheion. The Sema was an enclosed space 
in which were the tombs of Alexander the 
Great and the Ptolemies. Connected with the 
museum was the celebrated Alexandrian li- 
brary, which, when it was burnt in Czsar’s 
time, contained about 900,000 rolls. Near by 
were the gymnasium and two obelisks, known 
as Cleopatra’s needles. One of these was 
transferred to London in 1878 and the other 
to Central Park, New York. In the centre 
of the Rhakotis stood the temple of Serapis 
an the red granite monolith called Pompey’s 
"ilar. 
Earthquakes and floods have left but few re 
mains of the ancient city, and excavations 
conducted in the last century show that the 
original foundations laid by Alexander rest on 
the natural rock fourteen feet below the paved 
streets constructed by Antoninus Pius, now 
covered by the earth on which the modern city 
stands. 
Under the Ptolemies, Alexandria became the 
commercial and intellectual centre of the 
world, and also developed a_ characteristic 
style of art, known as Alexandrian art. In 
46 8. c. Cesar entered Alexandria, and on 
aaoae it left it to Cleopatra. In 30 nz. c. 
ctavius made it the capital of the Roman 
province of Egypt, and the decline of the 
great city began. In 116 a. p. an uprising of 
the Jews resulted in the annihilation of the 
entire Jewish population and the destruction 
of a large part of the city. In 215 A. D. an 
uprising of the people led to a general mas- 
sacre of the inhabitants by the Emperor Cara- 
calla, and half a century later civil war de- 
stroyed the Brucheion. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE 


Many struggles between the Pagans and the 
Christians mark the establishment of the Chris- 
tian church in Alexandria, of which Arius, in 
the fourth century, was the first presbyter. 
Three centuries later Alexandria was captured 
by the Calif Omar. From that time the down- 
fall of Alexandria was rapid. The founding of 
Cairo and the discovery of the all-water route 
to India turned Alexandria’s commerce to 
other cities, and its occupation by the Otto- 
mans in 1517 rendered its decadence complete. 
In 1798, when Bonaparte captured the town, 
there were barely 8,o00 inhabitants, 
During the nineteenth century the city pros- 
ered under the Turkish viceroys. It was 
bombarded by the British fleet in 1882, as a re- 
sult of the rebellion of Arabi Pasha and the 
Nationalist party. 
ALEXANDRIA Bay, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 1,899. 
Summer resort opposite the Thousand Islands, 


St. Lawrence_River. ; 
ALEexanprija, Govt. of Kherson, Russia, (1897) 
14,002. 


ALEXANDROPOL, Govt. of Erivan, Russia in Asia 
(1897) 30,616. 
ALEKANDROVSK, Govt. 
(1900) 40,807. 

Aexis, Mercer Co., Ill., 8209. 
On Burlington Route R. R. 
Axraro, Prov. of Logrono, Spain, (1897) 5,808. 


of Ekaterinoslav, Russia 


ArortvIL_e, Dept. of Seine, France (1906) 
17,455- 
Veterinary school of Alfort. 
Avrrep, York Co., Maine, 890. 
On Boston & Maine R. R. 
Avrreton, Derbyshire, England, (1901) 17,505. 
Important collieries, potteries, and iron works. 
A.cHero, Prov. of Sassari, Sardinia, Italy, 
(1901) about 9,700. 
Exports wines, grains, wool, skins. 
Aucrers, capital of French Dept. of Algiers, 


Algeria, (1906) 138,240. 

Situated on the Sahal chain of mountains and 
on the shore of the Bay of Algiers. The daz- 
zling whiteness of the town against the verdure 
of the mountains presents a beautiful appear- 
ance. It is surrounded by a rich country, and 
is connected by rail with Constantine, Tunis, 
Oran, and Biskra. The city is divided into 
two parts. The Algiers of the Turks is a tri- 
angle, of which the Moorish citadel, or Kash- 
bah, forms the apex at an elevation of 400 
feet above the sea. In most respects this sec- 
tion of the city continues to be Moorish in 
characteristics and customs. The streets are 
marrow and crooked, and often impassable; the 
houses flat-roofed and plain, but their interiors 
have all the splendor of Moorish design. There 
are numerous mosques and tombs of saints. 
The modern city occupies the lower part, and 
is almost entirely French in construction and 
appearance. Its streets are wide, and there 
are many squares and parks, and five splen- 
did municipal buildings located in the Boule- 
vard de la République. Most of the modern 
improvements, including several fine churches, 
a Catholic cathedral, and the grand Mosque 
el-Kabir, make Algiers European in appear- 
ance. The educational institutions include a 
university, schools of science and letters, medi- 
cine and law, commercial colleges, and nu- 
merous native schools. There is also a library 
of 35,000 volumes, a museum of antiquities, 
and two theatres. The harbor of Algiers, like 
the town, is rapidly increasing in importance 
under French administration, and the number 
and tonnage of vessels which frequent the port 
place it immediately after Marseilles and Havre 
in importance. This harbor was first built by 
Barbarossa in the sixteenth century, and was 
constructed with a mole, 580 feet in length, 
extending from the mainland to an island on 
which were batteries and a lighthouse. Three 
long jetties, quays, and docks have been added 
by the French for shipping purposes. The 
shipping amounts to about 7,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The commerce of Algiers is chiefly 
with France, but also with England, Spain, 
Portugal, and Germany, and has risen to great 
importance. Its exports are vegetables, fruits, 
grain, oil, leather, tobacco, wine, sheep, and 
wool. 

Owing to its mild, climate and picturesque lo- 
cation, Algiers is fast becoming a popular 
resort: its transient population is rapidly in- 
creasing, while the number of natives is stead- 
ily on the decline. About 40 per cent of the 
present inhabitants are French, about 24. per 


cent Moors, and a great many are Jews. 
Algiers is the residence of the Governor- 
General and of the officers of the Algerian 
colony. 


Algiers was in ancient times the Roman village 
Icosium, destroyed by the Mohammedan con 
quest in the seventh century. The land was 
then settled by Arabs, and a new town arose, 
having an Oriental civilization in place of that 
of Rome. It was called Beni-Mezrhanna, from 
some nearby islands of that name, and had 
several local dynasties. After the expulsion 
of the Moors from Spain in 1492, they set- 
tled in Algeria. In 1518, Barbarossa, a rene- 
gade Greek, turned against the Emir and made 
himself Sultan of Algiers. He was overthrown 
by the Spaniards, but his brother, Khan ed 
Din, repulsed the Spaniards and established 
a military despotism, making Algiers a depend- 
ency of the Turkish Sultan until the French 
conquered Algeria in 1830. 
Aucoma, Kewaunee Co., Wis., 2,082. 
On Ahnapee & Western R. R. 
Aucona, c. h., Kossuth Co., Iowa, 2,908. 


On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Iowa Central; 
Northwest. Line R. R. _ 
Auconac, St. Clair Co., Mich., 1,204. 


On Rapid R. R. 
Auconouin, McHenry Co., Ill., 642. 
On Northwestern Line R. R. 
AvHampra, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 5,021. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 


AxtacA, Prov. of Nueva Ecija, Luzon, P. I, 
(1903) 11,950. . , 
ALicaNnTE, capital of Prov. of Alicante, Spain, 


(1900) 50,142. : A 
A fortress and chief seaport of Valencia, situ- 
ated on a steep hill and overlooked by the 
castle of Santa Barbara. The most important 
seaport of Spain, with the exception of Barce- 
lona and Cadiz, and strongly fortified. 
Alicante is a seaside resort of some impor- 
tance, and its harbor is frequented by. ships 
of all nations. Its houses are well built, its 
streets clean and well paved. It is the seat 
of a large export trade in oil, wine, silk, lead, 
licorice, and canary seed. There is a cigar fac- 
tory, which gives employment to 6,000 women. 
Alicante was known among the Romans as 
Lucentum, and was a place of some impor- 
tance. It was captured by the Moors in 718, 
and recaptured by Ferdinand II. 

Auice, Nueces Co., Tex., 2,136. 


On Nat. of Mex.; San Ant. & Aran. Pass 
(R.R.) F i 

AxtcarH, Northwestern Provinces, India, (1901) 
79)434- 


Fortified town; seat of Anglo-Oriental college. 
Axigurppa, Beaver Co., Pai \i7aas 
On Pittsburg & Lake Erie R. R. 
Axirvot NortH, Cape Colony, Africa, 
5,960. ; 
bn Oa River, and connected by rail .with 
East London, its harbor. ; 
Ayoysuca, State of Puebla, Mexico, about 7,316. 
Arkmaar, North Holland, Netherlands, (1900) 


18,373- 


(1904) 


Ships cheese and has manufactures of cheese 
and sail-cloth. 

Atiapa, Dahomey, West Africa, 10,000. 

ALLAHABAD, India, (1901) 172,032. 
Trade centre and cotton market; contains cita- 
del of Akbar, University of Allahabad, and 
Muir Central College; city of sacred pilgrim- 
ages. 

ALLEGAN, c. h., Allegan Co., Mich., 3,419. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Michigan Cen- 
tral; Pere Marquette R. R. 

ALLEGANY, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 1,286. 
On Erie; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

ALLEGHENY, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1900) 129,896; 
estimated (1907) 150,900. 
Connected with Pittsburg by several large 
bridges spanning the Allegheny River. It is 
reached by the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania System, and is connected 
by electric lines with the neighboring towns. 
The city is located on hilly ground, and covers 
an area of over 5,000 acres. 
Allegheny has numerous fine residences and 
public buildings. Prominent among these is 
the city hall. The Carnegie Library, contain- 
ing 42,000 volumes, has in connection with it 
a music hall and an art gallery. In the centre 
of the city is a park of roo acres, and in ad- 
dition to this, Riverview, or Watson, Park. 
There are two monuments of especial interest, 
Washington Monument and Liberty Monument, 
while in the central park is one erected to the 
memory of Humboldt. 
There are two theological seminaries connected 
with the Presbyterian Church—the Western 
Theological Seminary of the United Presby- 
terians, established in 1826, and the Allegheny 
Theological Seminary (Reformed Presbyteri- 
ans), founded in 1840. The Western Univer- 
sity was established in Pittsburg in 1819 and 
removed to its present quarters in Allegheny 


in 1888. Near the university is located the 
Allegheny Astronomical Observatory, famous 
for its original work and discoveries. Among 


benevolent and reformatory institutions are: 
the Riverside Penitentiary, a widow’s home, 
the Allegheny Orphan Asylum, Home of_ the 
Friendless, etc. There are 80 churches of all 
denominations. 
The industries are important, and include roll- 
ing mills, extensive iron and steel works, car 
and machine shops, and foundries, cotton and 
woolen mills, and manufactories of salt, leather, 
stoves, sanitary plumbing supplies, paints; flour 
mills, ete. 

The town was laid out in 1788, created a bor- 

ough in 1828, and incorporated a city in 1840. 

It was consolidated with Pittsburg in Novem- 

ber, 1907. In 1874 a fire, in which 199 build- 

ings were consumed, occurred, followed in a 

few weeks by a disastrous flood, destroying 

much property and causing the loss of 124 lives. 

The city has had remarkable growth since 

1870. 

ALLENDALE, Ottawa Co., Mich., 1,483. 

—Bergen Co., N. J., 937. 

On Erie R. R. 

—Barnwell Co., S. C., 1,453- 

On Charleston & W. Car.; Southern R. R. 
ALLENDORF, Cassel, Germany, (1900) 2,800. 
ALLENSTEIN, East Prussia, Germany, (1905) 

27,394. 

ALLENTOWN, ¢. h., Lehigh Co., Pa., (1910) 51,913. 
On Cent: of New Jersey; Lehigh Valley; Per- 
kiomen; Phila, & Reading R. R. 

Tron, steel, and silk manufactures; furnaces 

and iron foundries; _Muhlenberg_ College 

(Lutheran), Allentown College for Women. 
Atterton, Wayne Co., Iowa, 862. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. R. R. 


ALLIANCE, c. h., Boxbutte Co., Neb., 3,105. 
On Burl. Route R. R. 
—Stark Co., Ohio, 15,083. 


os ape Erie, Alliance & Wh.; Pennsylvania 


Arison, Butler Co., Iowa, 495. 
On Chic. Great West. R. R. 
Auttston, Simcoe Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
(1gor) 1,256. 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk R. R. 
Shipping point for grain; has flour and woolen 
mills. 
ALLOA, 
417. : 
Attouvez, Keweenaw Co., Mich., 2,548. 
On Keweenaw Central R. R 
Arma, c. h., Wabaunsee Co., Kans., 1,010. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac. R. R. 
—Gratiot Co., Mich., 2,757. 
On Ann Arbor; Pere Marquette R. R. 
—c. h., Harlan Co., Neb., 1,066. 
On Burl. Route R. R. 
—c.*h., Buffalo Co., Wis., 1,011. 
On Burl. Route R. R. 
Atmapa, Proy. of Estremadura, Portugal, (1900) 
7,913- 
Aumanen, Prov. of Ciudad Real, Spain, (1900) 
about 7.400. 
Rich quicksilver mines. 
Aumansa, Prov. of Albacete, Spain, (1897) 10,- 
or2. 
AtMeNA, Barron Co., Wis.. 1,081. 
On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. R. R. 
Aumeria, Prov. of Almeria, Spain, (1900) 47,- 


Clackmananshire, Scotland, (1901) 11,- 


326. : : 
Atmopovar pret Campo, Ciudad Real, Spain, 
(1900) 12,535- ; 
Aumont, Lapeer Co., Mich., 675. 


On Pere Marquette R. R. 

Atmontr, Lanark Co., North, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 3,023. 
On Can. Pacific R. R. 
Tron works, extensive woolen factories, great 
water-power. 


Atnwick, Northumberland, England, (1901) 
6,716. 
Capital of county. 

Atocutnsan, Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I., (1903) 


14,013. 
aise East Flanders, Belgium, (1905) 32,741- 
Manufactures of textiles, lace, and leather; 
important trade in oil and hops; has a Jesuit 
college and cadet school. 
Anpena, c. h., \Jpena Co., Mich., 
On Detroit & Mackinac R. R. 
Aupnarerra, c. h., Milton Co., Ga., 356. 
Apine, c. h., Brewster Co., Texas, 1,200. 
On Gal., Har. & San A. R. R. 
Austeap, Cheshire Co., N. UL, 711. 
Avra, Buena Vista Co.. Lowa, 959. 
On Illinois Central R. R. 
AvramMont, Effingham Co.. Ul. 1,328. 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Chic. & East. Il; 
Vandalia; Wabash R. R. 
—tLabette Co., Kans., 606. 
On Frisco Lines R. R. 
—Albany Co., N. Yu 674. 
On. Delaware & Tudson R. R. 
—c. h., Grundy Co., Tenn. 
ALTAMURA, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 22,603. 
Atenas, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 13,591. 


12,700. 


ALTENBURG, Saxe-Altenburg, Germany, (1905) 
38,811. 
Kid gloves, hats, sewing-machines. 
ALTENESSEN, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 


33,421 (commune). 
ALTMAN, Teller Co., Colo., 145. 
On Florence & Cripple Creek R. R. 
Market and SeDEne point; railroad centre; 
seat of Shurtleff Colleze. 
Arton, Madison Co., Ill, 17.528. 
On Chicago & Alton; Chic., Peoria & St. L.; 
Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Illinois Terminal; 
Mo. & Ill. Bridge & B.; Wabash R. R. 


Axton, Sioux Co., Lowa, 1,046, 
On Northwest. Line R. R. 
—c. h., Oregon Co., Mo., 484. 
—Belknap Co., N. H., 1,348. 
On Boston & Maine R. R. 
Attona, Schleswig-Holstein, 
168,301; (1910) 172,411. 
The most important city in the Duchy, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Elbe. Commer- 
cially it may be considered a part of Hamburg, 
and in 1888 entered the German customs (Zoll- 
verein). It has an important trade by rail, 
and by the Elbe, and is also accessible to sea- 

going vessels. 
Its streets are broad; it has many squares, 
handsome public buildings, and monuments. 
Among the important edifices are the Rathhaus, 
the city theatre, the museum, an observatory, 
a library containing 12,000 volumes, a concert 
hall, a public poorhouse, an infirmary, an in- 
sane asylum, a house of refuge for boys, and 
four hospitals. There is also a very inter- 
esting old Portuguese Jewish cemetery. 
The manufactures consist of tobacco, cigars, 
leather, rope, etc. 
Altona was built in 
Prussia in 1866. 
—Knox Co., Ill., 528. 
On Burl. Route R. R. 
Axtoona, Etowah Co., Ala., 1,071. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.) 
—Polk Co., Iowa, 438. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Inter-Urban (El.) 


Germany, (1905) 


1536, and annexed to 


R. R. 

—Blair Co., Pa., (1910) 52,127. 

On Pennsylvania R. R. 

—Eau Claire Co., Wis., 824. 

On Northwest. Line R. R. 

Artoona Crty, Wilson Co., Kans., 1,462. 
On Missouri Pac. R. R. 

Auto Pass, Union Co., Ill., 551. 

On Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Autorr, Canton of Uri, 

3,147- 

Has statue of William Tell on spot where he 

is said to have shot apple off his son’s head. 

Atrturas, c. h., Modoe Co., Cal., 916. 

On Nevada-California-Oregon R. R. 

Actus, Franklin Co., Ark., 659. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. R. R. 

—c. h., Jackson Co., Okla., 4,821. 
On Frisco Lines; Kan. City, 
Wichita Falls & N. W. (R.R.). 

ALTWASSER, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 15,259. 

Atva, c. h., Woods Co., Okla., 3,688. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. 

& Pac. R. R. 

Atvarapo, Johnson Co., Texas, 1,155. 

On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe; Mo., Kansas & 

Texas R. R 
Auvin, Brazoria Co., Texas, 1,453- 

On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe R. R. 
Atwar, capital of Alwar, Rajputana, 

(1901) 56,740. 

Trading place and military station. 
Amatri, Prov. of Salerno, Italy, (1901) 6,681. 
AMARILLO, c. h., Potter Co., Texas, (1910) 9,957- 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Gulf; Ft. Worth 

Den. C.; Pecos & North. Tex.; So. Kansas of 

Texas R. R. 

Amasta, Sivas Vilayet, Turkey in Asia, about 
30,000. 

AmBALLAH (or UmBatta), Sikh States, India, 
(1901) 78,638. 

AMBATO, Piss of Tunguragua, Ecuador, about 
8,000. 

Extensive shoe manufactories; trade in grain, 

sugar, and cochineal. 

AmBERG, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 24,272. 
Royal manufactory of arms. 

AmeBLER, Montgomery Co., Pa., 2,649. 

On Phila. & Read. R. R. 

Amnoy, Lee Co., Ll., 1,749. 

On Burl. Route; Illinois Central R. R. 
Ampoyna, capital of island and of Dutch Resi- 


Switzerland, (1900) 


Mex. & Or.; 


India, 


dency of Amboyna, Moluccas, East Indies, 
about 9,000. 

AmpripGe, Beaver Co., Pa., 5,205. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 

Ameapco, State of Queretaro, Mexico, about 


15,645: 
Ameca, State of Jalisco, Mexico, about 7,212. 
On National of Mexico R. R. 
AMERICAN Fats, Oneida Co., Idaho, 953. 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.) : 
AMERICAN Fork, Utah Co., Utah, 2,797. 
On Denv. & Rio Grande; San Ped., Los A. & 
S. Lake R. R. 
Americus, c. h., Sumter Co., Ga,, 8,063. 
‘ok Central of Georgia; Seaboard Air Line 


—Lyon Co., Kans., 451. 


On Mo., K. & T. R. R. 


Amersroort, Utrecht, Netherlands, (1900) 19,- 
089. 
Cotton, wool, silk, beer, and glass; herring 


and tobacco trade. 

Amery, Polk Co., Wis., 659. 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. R. R. 

Ames, Story Co., Iowa, 4,223. 

On Ft. D., Des M. & So.; Northwest. Line R. R. 

Amessury, Essex Co., Mass., 9,804. 

On Boston & Maine R. R. 

Amuerst, Hampshire Co., Mass., (1910) 5,112 
On Boston & Maine; Central Vermont R. R. 
Amherst College, Lawrence Observatory, and 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College. 

—Hillsboro Co., N. I1., 1,060. 

On Boston & Maine R. R. 

—Cumberland Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 4,964. 
On Intercolonial R. R. 

Port of entry; lumber, shipbuilding. 

—Lorain Co., Ohio, 2,106. 

On Lake Sh. & Mich. So. (R.R.) 

—c. h., Amherst Co., Va., 617. 

On Southern R. R. 

—Portage Co., Wis., 6209. 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. R. R. 

AMHERSTBURG, Essex Co., Ontario, 
(1900) 2,222. 

On Michigan Central R. R. 

AMIENS, capital of Dept. of Somme (Picardy), 
France, (1906) 90,920. 

Situated on the river Somme, 84 miles north 
of Paris, on the Paris and Boulogne Railway. 


Canada, 


It was once a fortified town, and still has a 
citadel, but the ancient ramparts are now 
transformed into boulevards, which encircle 
the town. The residential part of the town 


is regularly laid out with well-paved streets 
and fine squares. The business part is crossed 
by numerous canals, which facilitate transpor- 
tation, and furnish water-power for mills and 
factories. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame of Amiens is 
one of the most perfect constructions of Gothic 
architecture, and one of the six important 
cathedrals of Europe. It was begun by Thomas 
de Luzarche, and completed according to his 
plans in 1828, except two towers, which are 
still unfinished. It is 470 feet in length and 
213 feet across one transept; the central spire 
is 360 feet high. 

Other noteworthy buildings are the Hotel de 
Ville, the Palais de Justice, Hotel Dieu (hos- 
pital), a museum of art and antiquities, and a 
library of nearly 100,000 volumes. Among the 
educational institutions are a medical school 
(preparatory) and _ theological seminary, and 
various societies of learning. 

There are extensive Satu nding of textiles, 
dating from the twelfth century, chemicals, 
beet sugar, paper, confections. etc. 

At the time of the conquest of Gaul by Cesar, 
Amiens was called Samorobrivia, and was the 
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capital of Ambiani. In the fifth century it 
fell into the hands of the Franks, who retained 
it through many struggles and centuries. In 
1802 was concluded the treaty called the ‘‘Peacé 
of Amiens,” when the powers of Europe offi- 
cially recognized the changes made in Europe 
by the wars of Napoleon. 

Amiens is the birthplace of many famous men 
among them Peter the Hermit, the author o 


the First Crusade, and the astronomer 
Delambre. 
Amite, c. h., Tangipahoa Parish, La., 1,677. 


On Illinois Central R. R. 

AmityviLLe, Suffolk Co., N. Y., 2,517. 
On Long Island R. R. 

Amo, Masenderan, Persia, about 15,000. 

Amory, Monroe Co., Miss., 2,122. 

On Frisco Lines R. R. 

Amoy, Prov. of Fu-Kien, China, about 114,000, 
Important exports of native products. 

AmpuHuissa (official name of SALona), capital of 
Nomarchy of Phocis, (1908) 8,767. 

AMRITSAR, Punjab, India, (1901) 162,429. 
Second city in manufactures; shawls, 
and cotton cloth. 

AMSTERDAM, Prov, of North Holland, capital of 
the Netherlands, (1900) 523,557; (1910) 
575,000. 

Most important commercial city of the Neth- 
erlands, situated at the influx of the Amster- 
dam and the Yordj, an arm of the Zuyder Zee. 
The town has an area of 18 1-2 square miles, 
built in a semicircle. It stands on marshy 
ground, much of it constructed on a founda- 
tion of piles, so feet long, driven into the 
ground at great cost. Traversed by six con- 
centric canals (Grachten), and many inter- 
secting ones, the city is thus cut up into 90 
islands, crossed by 300 bridges. The chief 
concentric canals are the Keizersgracht and the 
Heerengracht, lined with avenues of elms and 
the finest buildings. The focus of the business 
life, and the great square from which radiate 
the principal streets and street-car lines, is 
called the Dam. In the centre of the Dam 
rises a lofty monument, Het Metalen Crins, 
about which are grouped the Old Exchange, a 
handsome structure, dating from 1845, the 
Nieuwe Kerk and the royal palace, the bourse 
and the New Stadthuis. 

The Nieuwe Kerk, the most important church 
in Holland, in the Gothic style, was erected in 
1408. It contains many interesting monuments 
and remnants of stained-glass memorials. The 
royal palace is of Grecian architecture, and 
has a remarkable hall, 120 feet long and 60 
fect wide, lined with white Italian marble, 
and rests on a foundation of 13,659 piles. The 
building is richly decorated with sculptures, 
bas-relief, and mural paintings by the most 
famous Dutch artists and sculptors. The Oude 
Kerk, Gothic, dates from 1300, and is notice- 


silks, 


able for its fine windows and organ. Like the 
Nieuwe Kerk, it belongs to the Reformed 
Church. 

The Rijks Museum is a handsome modern 


structure, and contains the best collection of 
Dutch pictures, including the finest Rem- 
brandts, in Europe. Other art museums are 
the Fodor Museum, the Six Gallery, and the 
Municipal Museum. 

As an educational centre, Amsterdam has long 
been celebrated. The Athenaeum Illustre, 
founded in 1632, reorganized as a university 
in 1877, includes a botanic garden, a school 
of anatomy, medicine, and law, and a library 
containing 100,000 volumes. Other institutions 
of note are the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, School of Navi- 
gation, aquarium, and a zoological garden, one 
of the richest in Europe. There are many 
scientific societies and a society for public wel- 
fare. One of the six theatres is owned by the 
municipality. There are many benevolent in- 
stitutions. 

Amsterdam has been the centre of Dutch in- 
dustry for many centuries. Its diamond-pol- 
ishing factories are the most extensive in the 
world, employing 10,000 men and 7o mills. 
There are many machine shops, refineries, and 
glass-blowing establishments, and manufactures 
of linen, silk, velvets, thread, porcelain, chem- 
icals, and cobalt-blue. It is a great emporium 
for butter, cheese, tobacco, rice, coffee, sugar, 
oil, and spices. Special attention is paid to 
the dredging and improving of the canals. In 
1870 the old walls were razed, and dikes and 
sluices built, so that Amsterdam may be forti- 


fied by flooding the surrounding country. There 
are naval docks and stores. 
Amsterdam is an important money market; 


the Bank of the Netherlands has been, since 
an early date, ome of the greatest financial 
institutions of Europe. There is also an im- 
portant stock exchange. 

In the twelfth century Amsterdam was a sim- 
ple fishing village and contained the residence 


of the Lords of Amstel. In 1347 it was in- 
corporated_as a town of Holland, and grew 
rapidly. The decline of Antwerp (after its 
subjugation by the Spaniards in 1585), and the 
formation of the Dutch East and West India 


Companies, inaugurated a career of prosperity 
for Amsterdam, which was only checked by a 
war with England in 1780-84 and by the coun- 
try’s alliance with the French Empire in 1810. 
After that date commerce almost disappeared, 
but after the building of the great canals to 
the North Sea in 1876 the town soon came 
back to its rank of the first commercial city of 
the continent of Europe. 

Amsterdam was the birthplace of the philoso- 
pher Spinoza, the naturalist Swammerdam, 
and of a great number of famous painters, 
among them Van Volde, Van der Neer, Philip 
and Solomon Koninek, Karel Dujardin, and 
Van den Eeckhout. 


Montgomery Co., N. Y., (1910) 31,267. 
On_N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River R. R. 
—Jefferson Co., Ohio, 1,041. 


On Lake Erie, Alliance & Wh. (R.R.) 
Anaconpa, Teller Co., Colo., 164. 

On Colo. Springs & Cripple Creek D.; Flor- 

ence & Cripple Cosel Midland Terminal R. R. 
—c. h., Deerlodge Co., Mont., 10,134. 

On Butte, Ana. & Pacific R. R. 

Famous for copper smelters, gold and silver 

mines, bricks, cigars, and beer. 


Anacortes, Skagit Co., Wash., 4,168. 
On Great Northern R. R. 
ANApDARKO, c. h., Caddo Co., Okla., 3.439. 


On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. R. R. 
AnaGnt, Prov. of Rome, Italy, (1901) 10,050. 


Ananeim, Orange Co., Cal., 2.628. 
On A. T. & S. F. Coast Line; Southern 
Pacific R. R. 

\nAMosA, c. h., Jones Co.. Towa. 2,983. 
On Chic., Anamosa & No.; Chicago, Mil. & 
St. P.; Northwest. Line R. R. 

Sa Govt. of Kherson, Russia, (1897) 
16,713. 

Anapa, Govt. of Kuban, Russia, (1897) 6,676. 


Anasco, Mayaguez Co., Porto Rico, (1899) 2,483. 
ANCONA, capital of Prov. of Ancona, Italy, (1901) 
about 34,000. 
Seaport; famous Arch of Trajan. 
pees Prov. of Chiloe, Chile, estimated (1908) 
26,6309. 
Safe harbor, much visited by whalemen; ex- 
ports hams and wood. 
Bohol, P. I., 


Anpba, Prov. of Bohol, 
h., Covington Co., Ala., 2,480. 


4,938. 
ANDALUSIA, c. 
ge Central of Georgia; Louisville & Nashville 


(1903) 
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Anver.ecut, Brabant, Belgium, (1906) 58,654. 
ANDERNACH, Prussia, Germany, (1900) 7,889. 
ANbERSON, c. h., Madison Co.,‘Ind., 22,476. 
On Central Indiana; Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. 
L,; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L. RR. 
Manufactures iron, steel, and glass. 
—c. h.; Anderson Co., S. C., 9,654. 
On Blue Ridge; Charleston & W. Car. R. R. 
—c. h., Franklin Co., Tenn., i,000, 
On Nashville, Chat. & St. L. R. R. 
Anpijan, Govt. of Ferghana, Russia 
(1897) ee 
Anporra, Andorra, Europe, 6,000, 
Anpover, Oxford Co., Maine, 757. 
—Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 7,301 (town). 
On Boston & Maine R. R. 
—Allegany Co., N. Y., 1,136. 
On Erie R. R. 
—Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 902. 
On Lake Shore & Mich, So. R. R. 
—Hampshire, England, (1901) 6,509. 
Anprews, Huntington Co., Ind., 957. 
On Wabash R. R. 
Anorta, Apulia, Italy, (1901) 49,569 (commune), 
Anpujar, Prov. of Jaen, Spain, (1900) 16,302. 
Aneta, Nelson Co., N. Dak., 654. 
On Great Northern R. R. 
ANGANGUEO, State of Michoacan, Mexico, (1895) 


Q,115. 
On National of Mexico R. R. 

OEE Se Pampanga Proy., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
10,646. 

Ancetica, Allegany Co., N. Y., 1,056. 
On Pitts., Shawmut, & North. R. R. 

ANGERS, capital of Dept. of Maine-et-Loire, 
France, (1906) 82,935. 
Situated on the Mayenne River and on the 
railway from Nantes to Tours. For a long 
time called the Black City, because of the tiles 
with which the roofs of most of the houses 
were once covered. Now the old walls have 
become boulevards, and new bridges and hand- 
some buildings are appearing. 
There are many buildings worthy of attention 


in Asia, 
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War in 1861 the academy was removed to 
Newport, Rk. I., and was reestablished at An- 
napolis in 1865. Since 1898 the Government 
has spent $11,000,000 in rebuilding the Naval 
Academy, making it the finest in the world. 
iors Paul Jones is buried here in the New 
emorial Chapel. 
Annapolis contains a State-house (in front 
of which stands the bronze statue of Chief 
Justice Taney), a governor's mansion, a court- 
house, land offices, controller's and treasurer's 
buildings, and jail; gas works and water works. 
It is the seat of the Court of BEpeale. 
The harbor, called Annapolis Roads, has a 
depth of 60 feet in the channel up to Round 
Bay in the Severn River, 7 miles from the 
city. From Annapolis Roads a channel 31 
feet deep has been dredged to the Naval 
Academy wharf. 

Awn Arsor, c. h., Washtenaw Co., Mich., 14,817. 
On the Huron River and_on the Michigan 
Central and the Ann Arbor Railroads, 38 miles 
west from Detroit and 246 miles east by 
north from Chicago. The seat of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a State institution founded 
in 1837. Chief manufactures are agricultural 
implements, carriages, furniture, paper, woolen 
goods, sash, blinds, boots and shoes, engines 
and boilers, pianos, organs, and machinery. 

Annecy, Dept. of Haute-Savoe, France, (1906) 
11,703. d 

ANNEN, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 12,186. 

Anniston, c. h., Calhoun Co., Ala., 12,704. 

On Louisville & Nashville; Southern R. R. 

Annonay¥, Dept. of Ardéche, France, (1906) 17,- 
042. 

Anoka, c. h., Anoka Co., Minn., 3,972. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific R. R. 

AnspacH (or AnspacH), Bavaria, Germany, 
(1905) 18,478. : 

Anson, Somerset Co., Maine, 2,209. 

On Somerset R. R. 

—c. h., Jones Co., Texas, 1,842. 

On Abilene & Southern; Wichita Valley R. R. 


Poe 
ms 


Saronic Gulf 


English Miles 
oF 


o ce] 


ATHENS, GREECE, 


—e. g., the Cathedral of St. Maurice, a splen- 
did medieval structure; the Church of St. 
Serge, and the Church of the Trinity, begun 
in the eleventh century; the castle begun 
by Philip Augustus and long the stronghold 
of the Duke of Anjou; the hospital of St. 
John, founded in 1155 by Henry II of Eng- 
land. 
Angers is the seat of a Catholic university, a 
school of painting, conservatory of music, a 
theological seminary, a school of arts and 
trades, many museums, and a library of 60,000 
volumes. It has also several learned societies, 
and institutions for the deaf and dumb, and 
the David d’Angers Museum, in which are ex- 
hibited the works of the master sculptor David. 
Sail-making, cotton-spinning, and metal-work- 
ing are its leading industries. There are im- 
mense slate quarries in the vicinity. 
Angers has been the scene of many historical 
events. In the Gallic period it was the capital 
of Andes and known as Andecavi. The Ro- 
mans called it Juliamagnus, and adorned it. 
Childeric conquered it in 475. It appears as 
belonging to the courts of Anjou, and then to 
the Plantagenets, who made of the city a sec- 
ond capital of England; it was confiscated and 
united to the French crown in the thirteenth 
century by Philip Augustus. In 1620 it was 
the residence of rer de Medici, and in 1789 
became the capital of Maine-et-Loire. There 
have been nine councils held at Angers, besides 
the celebrated Conferences of Angers. It is 
the birthplace of René of Anjou, of the chem- 
ists Proust and Chevreul, and of the sculptor 
David. 

AncuLeton, Brazoria Co., Texas, 7,000. 
On Houston & Braz. Val.; St. L., Brownsville 
& M. RR. 

Neo, Proy. of Malleco, Chile, estimated (1904) 
8,085. 

Ancora, c. h., Steuben Co., Ind., 2,610. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; St. Joseph Val- 
ley R. R. 

Ancora, Vilayet of Angora, Turkey, about 30,000. 

ANGOULEME, capital of Dept. of Charente, France, 
(1906) 37:507- 

AnGRA, capital 
(1900) 10,788. 

Anita, Cass Co., Towa, 1,118. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. R. R. 

ANnKLAM, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 15,625. 

Awna, Union Co., Ill., 2,809. 
On Illinois Central R. R. 

AnNABERG, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 16,837. 

ANNApoLis, c. h., Anne Arundel Co., Md., State 
capital, 8,609. 
Port of entry, on the south bank of the Severn, 
2 miles from the river’s entrance into Chesa- 
peake Bay, 20 miles south by east from Balti- 
more, 22 miles east by north from Washington, 
and 4o miles by rail from the latter city by the 
Washington, Baltimore, and Annapolis  Rail- 
road, and 26 miles from Baltimore by the Mary- 
land Electric Railway. Has water communica: 
tion with Baltimore. 
Annapolis is the seat of the United States 
Naval Academy, founded in 1845 by George 
Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy under Presi- 
dent Polk. Previous to this, midshipmen pre- 
ared themselves at the Naval Asylum at 
Bradelphias At the outbreak of the Civil 


of Island of Terceira, Azores, 
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Ansonia, New Haven Co., Conn., (1910) 15,152. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. R. R. 
—Darke Co., Ohio, 656. 
On Cincinnati North.; Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. 
eer RS ae 
Anstep, Fayette Co., W. Va., 1,030. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 
ANTANANARIVO (or TANANARIVO), capital of Mada- 
gascar, estimated (1904) 70,000. 
ANTEQUERA, Prov. of Malaga, 
31,609. 
—Proy. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 7,578. 
AntHon, Woodbury Co., lowa, 635. 
On Illinois Central R. R. 
Antuony, c. h., Harper Co., Kans., 2,669. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. 
& Pac.; Kans. City, Mex. & Orient; Kansas 
Southwest.; Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Antico, c. h., Langlade Co., Wis., 7,196. 
On Northwestern Line R. R, 
Antiocu, Contra Costa Co., Cal., 1,076. 
On A., T. & S. F. Coast Line; Southern Pa- 
cific R. R. 
—Lake Co., Ill., 682. 
On Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. R. R. 
+Asia Minor, about 28,000. 
One of the chief centres of early Christian- 
ity; ancient population estimated 400,000, 
Antique, Prov. of Antique, Panay, P. I., (1903) 
5,481. 

ANTLERS, c. h., Pushmataha Co., Okla., 1,273. 
On Frisco Lines R. R. 

Antoracasta, capital of Dept. of Antofagasta, 
Chile, (1908) 69,972. 

AntRIM, Hillstone Co., Ie, 
On Boston & Maine R. R. 

ANTWERP, capital of Prov. of Antwerp, Belgium, 
(1906) 304,032. by 
Chief commercial city of Belgium, situated on 
the right bank of the river Scheldt, in the 
centre ot a tertile and well-improved country. 
The larger part of the city is within walls, 
which have pean extended to the length of 8 
miles. The city is a fortress of Belgium, and 
has among its defenses a citadel built in 1567. 
Numbers of magnificent public buildings and 
monuments, antique houses and churches, give 
the city great architectural beauty. The most 
noteworthy edifice is the famous Gothic Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, begun in 1352 and con- 
tinued through various periods until its com- 
pletion in 1592. It has a length of nearly 400 
feet. The roof is supported by 125 pillars; the 
north tower is 402 feet in height and remark- 
ably beautiful. The interior contains three of 
Rubens’s masterpieces, the “Descent from the 
Cross,” the ‘Elevation of the Cross,’’ and the 
“Assumption.” The Church of St. Jacques 
(1492-1656) has many splendid decorations and 
monuments. St. Andrew’s and St. Paul’s are 
also churches of note. Other interesting struc- 
tures are the Renaissance Hotel de Ville, the 
Bourse, the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, which contains many paintings of famous 
Flemish artists, and the Musée Plantin. There 
is a royal conservatory of music, an academy 


Spain, (1900) 


1,235- 


of fine arts, and botanical and zoological gar- ° 


dens. The harbor admits the largest vessels; 
there are numerous steamer lines to the other 
ports. The volume of commerce is very great; 


Antwerp is the centre of import trade in grain 


The principal manufactures are 
soap, cigars, serges, and 


and hides. 
silks and velvets, 


leather. Diamond-cutting and shipbuilding are 
important industries. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Antwerp had a population of 200,000 peo- 
ple and immense wealth. In the sixteenth 
century the famous capture and siege of Ant- 
werp ie the Spaniards caused the city’s de- 
cline, and its commerce was ruined by the 
treaty of Westphalia, The French obtained 
possession of the city in 1794, and prosperity 
revived. 

Antwerp, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 974. 

On N, Y. Cent. & Hud. River R. R. 

—Paulding Co., Ohio, 1,187. 

On Wabash R. R. 

Aosta, Prov. of Turin, Italy, (1901) 6,200. | 
Vicinity celebrated for its forests of pine, its 
mines, and mineral springs. 

APALACHICOLA, c. h., Franklin Co., Fla., 3,065. 
On Apalachicola North. R. R. 

SPATE RES CT: of Pampanga, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
12,206. 

Aparrt, Prov. of Cagayan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
18,252. 

Ape.poorn, Gelderland, Netherlands, (1900) 25,- 
834; (1908) 33,828. 

ApoLpa, Saxe-Weimar, Germany (1905) 

Apparacuia, Wise Co., Va., 1,090. | ty 2 
On Interst.; Louisville & Nashville; Virginia 
& S. W. (R.R.) 

Apo.to, Armstrong Co., Pa., 3,006. 

On Pennsylvania R. R. 

Avpte River, Jo Daviess Co., Tll., 581. 
On Illinois Central R. R. 

Aprieton, Knox Co., Maine, 842. 

—Swift Co., Minn., 1,221. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Great North. R. R. 

—c. h., Outagamie Co., Wis., 16,773. 

On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; North- 
west. Line. 

Arpieton City, ec. h., St. Clair _Co., Mo., 1,018. 
On Missouri, Kans. & Texas R. R. 

Aguita (degli Abruzzi), capital of Prov. of 
Aquila, Italy, (1901) 21,188. 

Arai, Crisp Co., Ga., 433. 

On Ga. South. & Fla. R. R. 

Arap, capital of Comitat of Arad, Hungary, 
(1901) 56,260; estimated (1906) 63,401. 

Aransas Pass, San Patricio Co., Tex., 1,197- 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.) 

Ararano, c. h., Custer Co., Okla., 713. 

On Frisco System; K. C., Mex. & Orient R. R. 

ARAPAHOE, Furnas Co., Neb., gor. 

On Burl. Route R. R. 

Arauco, Prov. of <Arauco, Chile, 
(1904) 3,613. 

Arayat, Luzon, P. I., 12,904. 

ArBRoATH, Forfarshire, Scotland (1901) 22,372. 
Manufactures jute, flax, linen, canvas, boots. 

ArcavE, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 1,294. 

On Buffalo & Susque.; Buf. Attica & Are.; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

ArcapiA, c. h., De Soto Co., Fla.. 1,736. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Charlotte Har. & No. 

—Hamilton Co,, Ind., 990. 

On Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

—Crawford Co., Kans., 694. 

On Frisco Lines R. R. 

—c. h, Bienville Parish, La., 1,079. 

On Vicksburg, Shrev. & Pac. R. R. 

—Manistee Co., Mich., 994. 

On Arcadia & Betsey River R. R. 

—Trempealeau Co., Wis., 1,212. 

On Green Bay & Western R. R. 

Arcanum, Darke Co., Ohio, 1,361. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Dayton & 
Union; Ohio Electric R. R. 

Arcata, Humboldt Co., Cal., 1,121. 

On Arcata & Mad River; Northwestern Pac.; 
Oregon & Eureka R. R. 


21,229. 


estimated 


ARCHANGEL, capital of Govt. of Archangel, Rus-. 


sia, (1897) 20,025. 
The largest and most important city so far 
north, and the most northerly railway terminus 
in Europe. 
Archangel has some interesting churches, the 
cathedral and two Anglican churches; also a 
bazaar, a school of navigation, and shipyards. 
The harbor is blocked by ice all but three 
months (from July to Septembe:) of the year, 
when many foreign vessels visit the port. Flax, 
tallow, furs, linseed, tar, and iron are exported. 
The city was founded in 1584 by the Czar 
Feodor. 
Arcupatp, Lackawanna Co., Pa., 7,194. 
On Del. & Hud.; N. Y., Ontario & West. R. R. 
Arcupoip, Fulton Co., Ohio, 1,082. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So. R. R. 
Arcuer, c. h., Archer Co., Texas, 825. 
On Southwestern; Wichita Falls & Southern 
(R.R.) 
Arcota, Douglas Co., Ill., 2,100. 
On Illinois Central; Vandalia R. R. 
Arcos DE LA lRonTERA, Prov. of Cadiz, 
(1900) 13,926. 
Arcot, Madras, 


Spain 


India, about 11,000. 

Arvesit, Azerbaijan, Persia, about 16,000, 

Arpmore, c. h., Carter Co., Okla., 8,618. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac.; Frisco Lines; 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe R. R. 

ARECTEO; Dept. of Arecibo, Porto Rico, (1899) 
8,008. 

Arenac, Arenac Co., Mich., 697. 

ArenvAL, Amt of Redenes, Norway (1900) 11,130. 

AREQUIPA, capital of Dept. of Arequipa, Peru, 
(1896) 35,000. 
The second city of Peru and one of the most 
attractive towns of South America, situated 
at the foot of the volcano Misti. Jas been 
nearly destroyed by earthquakes several times, 
in 1868 particularly. Since then the residences 
and public buildings have been constructed 
with thick stone walls several stories high. For 
some years there has been a meteorological ob- 
servatory established by Harvard University on 
the summit of Mount Misti. The city has a 
cathedral, a university, and several convents. 
Arequipa is the centre of trade of interior 
Peru, and possesses manufactures of jewelry 
and gold and silver tissue. Gold and silver 
are mined in the vicinity. Arequipa was 
founded by Pizarro in 1540. 

AREzzo, capital of Prov. of Arezzo, Italy, (1901), 
13,308; commune, 44,027. 
A very beautiful town, situated on the slope 
of a hill, on the Chiana River. It has broad 
streets and handsome buildings. A cathedral 
begun in the thirteenth century has notable in- 
terior decorations, and the Church of San 
Francisco contains some fine frescos. There 
are also many remains of ancient Etruscan and 
Roman art. In the principal square stands the 
famous house built and decorated by the 
ngs Vasari in 1547. 
{any eminent men were born in Arezzo, 
among them Petrarch, Vasari, Aretino, Mece- 
nas, Pope Julius II, and Guido, called D’Arezzo, 
one of the earliest students of music. Arezzo 
was founded several years before Christ, and 
hecame one of the richest cities in Etruria, 
being especially famous for its manufacture of 
terra-cotta pottery. It has been_the scene of 
fierce contests; was sacked by Sulla, also by 
the Goths, and later took part in the struggles 
between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 

ONG! Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I. (1903) 35,- 
446. 

Arcenta, Pulas..i_Co., Ark., 11,138. 
On Chic. Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. L. Iron Mt. & 
So.; St. Louis Southwest. (R.R.) ’ 

—Macon Co., Ill, 519. 
On Illinois Central R. R. 

AXGENTEUIL, France, (1901) 15,708. 

ARGENTINE, Wyandotte Co., Kans., 6,239. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. 


Arcos, Nome of Arg, Greece (1908) 11,778, 

The most ancient Greek city, formerly famous, 
—Marshall Co., Ind., 1,088. 2 

On Lake Erie & W.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L, 
ArcyLe, Marshall Co., Minn., 744. 

On Great Northern R 
—c. h., Washington Co., N. Y., 5b 
SmANG, capital of Avellino Prov,, Italy (1901) 

17,650. , 
eat Dept. of Arica, Chile, estimated (1904) 

2,055. 

Principal port through which business is car- 

ried on with Bolivia, 
Arkapetruia, c._h., Clark Co., Ark., 2,745. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. R. R. 

Ouachita Baptist and Arkadelphia 

Methodist College. 

ARKANSAS CiTy, c. h., Desha Co., Ark., 1,485. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. R. R. 

—c. h., Cowley Co., Kan., 7,508. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Frisco Lines; Kansas 

Southwest.; Midland Valley; Missouri Pacific, 
Aries, Dept. of Bouches-du-Rhone, France 

(1906) 15,317- 

Notre Dame Cathedral and Hotel de Ville; 

libraries and schools; shipbuilding is an im- 

portant industry; carshops and manufactures. 
AriinGcron, Calhoun Co., Ga., 1.308. 

On Central of Georgia; Ga., Fla. & Ala. R. R. 
—Fayette Co., Iowa, 678. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. R. R. 

—Carlisle Co., Ky., 555- 

On Illinois Central R. R. 
—Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 11,187. 

On Boston & Maine R. R. 

—Sibley Co., Minn., 733. 

On Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
—Hancock Co., Ohio, 798. 

On Northern Ohio; Ohio Central Lines R. R. 
—Kingsbury Co., S. Dak.. 791. 

On Northwest. Line; So. Dakota Cent. R. R. 
—Tarrant Co., Texas, 1,794. 

On Texas & Pac. R. R. 

—Bennington Co., Vt., 1,307- 
On Rutland R. R. 
—Snohomish Co., Wash., 1,476. 

On Northern Pacific R. R. 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Cook Co., Ill., 1,943. 

On Northwestern Line R. R. 
Arion, Luxembourg, Belgium, (1906) 
ARMADA, Macomb Co., Mich., 748. 

On Grand Trunk R. R. 

Sac Ee Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 

26,761. 
Armour, c. h., Douglas Co., S. D., 968. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P.-R. R. 

ArMstronc, Emmet Co., lowa, 586, 


On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. R. R. 


College 


11,165. 


Arnuem, Gelderland, Netherlands (1900) 57, 
240; (1908) 63,113. 

Manufactures include cabinet-ware, mirrors, 
carriages, and mathematical instruments. 


Arnotp, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 1,818. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Arnprior, Renfrew Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 4,152. 

On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk R. R. 

ARNSTADT, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Germany, 
(1905) 16,267. : 

AROLSEN, capital of Principality of Waldeck, 
Germany, (1905) 2,811 

ArraH, Bengal, India, 47,000. 

Arras, Dept. of Pas-de-Calais, 
21,002. 

Manufactures beet-sugar and lace; is the birth 
place of Robespierre. 

Arroyo, Dept. of Guayama, Porto Rico, (1899) 
2,137. 

ARTA, capital 
(1908) 9,087. 

ArTEMISA, Prov. of Pinar del Rio, Cuba, (1899) 
2,312. 

Arresra, Eddy Co., N. M., 1,883. 

On Eastern of New Mex. (R.R.) 

Arruur, Douglas Co., Ill., 1,080. 

On Chic, & East. Ill.; Vandalia R. R. 

—Wellington Co., North, Ontario, 
(1901) 1,285. 

On Can. Pacific R. R. 

Aspury Park, Monmouth Co., N. J., 10,150. 

On Central of N. J.; N. Y¥. & Long Branch; 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Seaside summer resort. 

Ascu, Bohemia, Austria (1900) 18,675. 
Manufactures silks, woolen and cotton goods, 
hosiery, and wire. 

ASCHAFFENBURG, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 25, 
275. 

ASCHERSLEBEN, Germany (1905) 27,876. 
School of forestry and many manufactures. 

Ascoxt, Prov. of Ascoli, Italy, (1901) 28,608. 

Asuporo, c. h., Randolph Co., N. C., 1,865. 

Asusurn, Turner Co., Ga., 2,214. - 

On Georgia South. & Fla.; Gulf Line (R.R.) 

ASHBURNHAM, Peterborough Co., East, Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 1,647. 

—Worcester Co., Mass., 2,107. 

On Boston & Maine R. R. 

Asusy, Middlesex Co., Mass., 885. 

AsHEHO, China, 40,000. 

ASHEVILLE, c. h., Buncombe Co., N. C., (1900) 
14,649; (1910) 18,762. 

Situated among the Blue Ridge Mountains at 
an elevation of nearly 2,500 feet; is well 
known as a health and pleasure resort dur- 
ing both summer and winter seasons. ‘ine 
climate is considered especially beneficial for 
those suffering from pulmonary diseases. Ad- 
joining the town is the, Biltmore Park and cha- 
teau, the most extensive estate in America. 
Asheville is the seat of many educational in- 
stitutions, among them Asheville Normal and 
Collegiate Institute, Bingham Military Insti- 
tute, Asheville School for Boys, and Asheville 
College for Young Women. It is reached by 
the Southern R. R. 
Much valuable timber and some minerals are 
found in this region. Tobacco is an important 
proeecy also flour and cotton. 

he city was settled in 1792 and incorporated 
as a town in 183s. 

Asurietp, Franklin Co., Mass., 959. 

Asurorp, Windham Co., Conn., 668. 

Asn Grove, Greene Co., Mo., 1,075. 

On Frisco Lines; Kan. City, Clin. & Sp. R. R. 

ASHLAND, c. h., Clay Co., Ala., 1,062. - 

On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl. R. R. 

—Cass Co., Ill., 1,006. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Chicago & Alton R. R. 

—c. h., Clark Co., Kans., gto. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. 

—Boyd Co., Ky., 8,688. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio; Norfolk & West. R. R.; 
to the latter by ferry from Coal Grove, 

—Aroostook Co., Maine, 2,173. 

On Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 

—Middlesex Co., Mass., 1,682. 

On BictiAc a: YauNc Bat Bs (BR) 

—c. h., Benton Co., Miss., 146. 

—Saunders Co., Neb., 1,379. 

On Burl. Route R. R. 
—Grafton Co., N. H., 1,412. 
On Boston & Maine R. R. 
—c. h., Ashland Co., Ohio, 6,795. 
On Ashland & Western; Erie R. R. 
Ashland University; manufactures of poultry 
food, medicines, and agricultural implements. 

—Jackson Co., Ore., 5,020. 

On Southern Pacific R. R. 
State Normal School. 

—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 6,855. 

On Lehigh Valley; Phila. & Reading R. R. 

—Hanover Co., Va., 1,324. 


On Rich., Fred. & Potomac R. R. 


France, (1906) 


of Nomarchy of Arta, Greece, 


Canada, 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


ASHLAND, c. h., Ashland Co., Wis., 11,594. 

On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Northern Pa- 
cific; Northwest. Line R. R. 

AsuLanp City, c. h., Cheatham Co., Tenn., 641. 
On Tennessee Central 

AsuiLey, W ington Co., Ill., 
On Tllinois Central; Louisy. 

—Dekalb Co,, Ind., 639. 

On Wabash R, R. 

—Gratoit Co., Mich., 513. 
On Ann Arbor; Grand Trunk R. R, 

—c. h., MeIntosh Co., N. Dak., 682. 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. R. R. 

—Delaware Co., Ohio, 706. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. R. R. 

—tLuzerne Co., Pa., 5,601. 

On Central of N. J. R. R. 

Asntasura, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 18,266, 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; N. Y., Chic. & 
St. Louis; Pennsylvania Co. R. R. 

Asuton, Lee Co., Ill., 779. 
On Northwestern Line R. R. 

—Osceola Co., Iowa, 518. 

On Northwestern Line R. R. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, Latcashire, England (1901) 
43,890. 

AsHvILuz, c. h., St. Clair Co., Ala., 278. 

—Pickaway Co., Ohio, 900. 

On Norfolk & West. R. R. 

Asmara, capital of Italian Colony of Erythrea, 
East Central Africa. 

Asnieres, Dept. of Seine, France, (1906) 36,482. 

Asouta, Prov. of Mantua, Italy, (1901) 6,635. 

Asotin, c. h., Asotin Co., Wash., 820. 

Aspen, c. h., Pitkin Co., Colo., 1,834. 

On Colorado & Midland; Deny. & Rio Grande. 

AsperMonT, c. h., Stonewall Co., Texas, 600. 
On Wichita Valley R. R. 

ASPINWALL, Allegheny Co., Pa., 2,592. 

On Penna. (R.R.) 

Assen, Drenthe, Netherlands, (1900) 11,320. 

Asstst, Prov. of Perugia, Italy, (1901) 3,801. 

Assumption, Christian Co., Ill, 1,918. 

On Illinois Central R. R. 

Assyria, Barry Co., Mich., 1,053. 

Asti, Prov. of Alessandria, Italy, (1901) 18,372. 

Astor1A, Fulton Co., Ill., 1,357- 

On Burl. Route R. R. 

—c. h., Clatsop Co., Ore., 9,599. 
On Astoria & Col. River R. R. 

AsTRAKHAN, Russia in Europe, (1900) 121,580. 

Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, South America, 
(1905) 60,259. 

Arcuison, c. h., Atchison Co., Kams., 16,429. 
Railroad and shipping centre on the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Ie, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, and the Missouri Pacific railroads. 

ArH, Prov. of Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 11,212. 

ATHENA, Umatilla Co., Ore., 586. 

On Northern Pacific; Ore. & Nav. Co. R. R. 

ATHENS, capital of Nomarchy of Attica and of 
Greece, (1908) 175,430- 

Situated on an_ extensive and well-watered 
plain, surrounded on all sides by hills, very 
near the Gulf of gina. ‘Tne highest of the 
limestone ridges which break the plain forms 
the Acropolis or Citadel. The clusters of 
houses at the foot of the Acropolis compose 
the inner city, and occupy the ancient Athens. 
Outside of this extends the Neapolis or New 
City, laid out in six districts. This modern 
city consists of about 300 houses; the main 
business thoroughfares are Hermes and Eolus 
Streets, which intersect at Constitution Square, 
the site of the royal palace and gardens. 
Among the public buildings of note the most 
important is the National University, which 
has over 3,000 students, and a national li- 
brary of 125,000 volumes. There is also an 
academy of science, a polytechnic institute, 
and a national museum. 

The chief interest in Athens, however, attaches 
to her antiquities. Foremost among them is 
the Parthenon, now in ruins. which crowns the 
Acropolis. It is Doric, built of white marble, 
228 feet in length, and is considered the most 
perfect model of Grecian architecture. Other 
buildings of note are the temple_of the Wing- 
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less Victory, the theatre of Dionysius, the 
ruins of the Odeon or theatre of Herodes 
Atticus, and the Erechtheum. Other places 


of interest are Mars Hill, the Pnyx, the Prison 
of Socrates, the Grotto of Apollo, and the 
Roman baths. The Arch of Hadrian, the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and the Stadium are just out- 
side the city. 

Athens was named for her tutelary deity, 
Pallas Athena. The beginning of the history 
of the city is involved in obscurity, but its 
first appearance was as the head of a territory 
called Attica. In the sixth century B. C. 
Solon drew up the famous Athenian code of 
laws, and in the fifth Athens reached her 
zenith of glory under Pericles. This was the 
golden age, and made Athens the centre of the 
intellectual and artistic world. This | position 
the city sustained for centuries, until it passed 
under Roman rule, 146 B. c., and formed part 
of the Byzantine Empire. In 1456 it was cap- 
tured by the Turks, and in 1822, at the 
achievement of Greek independence, fell into 
the hands of the Greeks. The Turkish garri- 
son was not withdrawn until 1833. Immedi- 
ately after that_period Athens became the head 
of the Greek Government, and the history of 
the modern city began. 

—c. h, Limestone Co., Ala., 1,715- 

On Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Athens Female College and North Alabama 
Agricultural School. 

—c. h., Clarke Co., Ga., 14,973. ; 
On Cent. of Ga.; Gainesville Midland; Georgia; 
Seaboard Air Line; Southern R. R. 

—Menard Co., Ill., 1,340. 

On Chic., Peoria & St. L. R. R. 

—Calhoun Co., Mich., 631- 

On Mich. Central R. R. 
—Greene Co., N. _Y., 1,956. 
—c. h., Athens Co., Olio. 5,463... 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Hocking Valley; 
Toledo & Ohio Central R. R. 
—Bradford Co., Pa., 3,796. 
On Lehigh Valley R. R. 
—c. h., McMinn Co., Tenn., 2,264. 
On Athens & Tellico; Southern R. R. 

—c. h., Henderson Co., Texas, 2,261. 

On St. L. S. W.; Texas & New Orleans R. R. 

—Marathon Co., Wis., 904. 

On Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. R. R. 


Aruerton, Lancashire, England (1901) 16,211. 
‘Arnot, Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 8,536. 
On Boston & Albany; Boston & Maine R. R. 


Atrmonan, Luzon, P. I., 10,000. 

‘Arxins, Pope Co., Ark., 1,258. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. R. R. 

Arxtinson, Henry_Co., Ill., 805. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. R. R. 

Artanta, c. h., Fulton Co., Ga., State capital, 
(1900) 89,872; (1910) 154,839. ; 
Situated at the base of the Blue Ridge, near 
the Chattahoochee River; has an elevation of 
over 1,000 feet, and a remarkably healthful 
climate. 2 : 
Several railroads—the Atlanta and West Point; 
the Seaboard Air Line; the Southern; the Cen- 
tral of Georgia; the Georgia; the Louisville 
and Nashville; the Nashville, Chattanooga and 


St. Louis, the Western and Atlantic, the 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic, and the 
(tianta Northern, converging at Atlanta, 


greatly facilitate the city’s extensive and rap- 
idly increasing trade. Atlanta is the trade 
centre of the State. 

The city covers an area of 26 square miles, 


with the Union Depot as its centre. It pos- 
sesses a fine public library, a State library, 
and numerous educational institutions: notably 
three schools of law, two of medicine, two of 
dentistry, four of business, the Georgia School 
of Technology, and three colored colleges. 
Atlanta has a large export trade in tobacco, cot- 
ton, horses; its mule market is second only to 
St. Louis in the United States. Manufactures 
include implements, fertilizers, cotton goods, 
and general foundry and machine products. 
Atlanta was first settled in 1830, and called 
Terminus from its being the intended terminus 
of the Georgia Railroad. In 1842 it was _in- 
corporated as a town, and called Marthasville. 
In 1847 it changed its name to Atlanta, and 
two years later secured a city charter. It was 
an important city in the Confederacy and the 
objective point of General Sherman's cam- 
paign. There were three engagements around 
the city in 1864 before the final evacuation by 
the Confederates. These consisted of the battle 
of Peachtree Creek (July 20), battle of Atlanta 
(July 22), and battle of Ezra Church (July 28). 
In September the city was made a military 
camp by Sherman, who in November left the 
city in flames, and started on his march to 
the sea. The city was almost entirely de- 
stroyed, but recovered rapidly after_the war, 
and in 1878 became the capital of Georgia. 
Artanta, Logan Co., Ill., 1,367- 
On Chicago & Alton; Vandalia R. R. 
—TITamilton Co., Ind., 876. 
On Lake Erie & Western R. R. 
—Cowley Co., Kans., 330. 
On Frisco Lines. 
—Cass Co., Texas, 1,604. 
On Texas & Pacific; Texas, Ark. & La. R. R. 
Ariantic, c. h., Cass Co., lowa, 4,560. 
On Atlantic, Northern & Southern; 
Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 
Artantic City, Atlantic Co., N. J.,(1910)46,150. 
Most popular pleasure and health resort in 
America, situated 60 miles east of Philadel- 
phia on a narrow sandy island. This island 
is to miles long and 3-4 of a mile wide, and 
about 5 miles from the mainland. The beach 
is one of the finest in the country, and is 
known as the Absecom Beach. The Absecom 
lighthouse stands at its northern extremity, and 
is 160 feet high. The streets of the city are 
wide and named after the States of the Union. 
The famous boardwalk is 5 miles in_length 
and extends along the ocean front. Boating, 
fishing, and hunting provide popular forms of 
recreation, and many thousands of people en- 
joy open-sea bathing daily. 
The town was incorporated in 1854. The 
transient population during the summer is 
estimated at between 250,000 and_ 300,000. 
Tt is reached by the Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
City railroads. 
Artantic HicuLanps, Monmouth Co., N. J., 1,645. 
On Central of New Jersey R. R. 
Artantic Mrne, Houghton Co., Mich., 1,500. 
Atiixco, State of Puebla, Mexico, about 21,000. 
On Interoceanic of Mexico R. R. 
Atmore, Escambia Co., Ala., 1,060. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.) 
Atoka, c. h., Atoka Co., Okla., 1,968. 
On Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. 
ArraLLa, Etowah Co., Ala.,_2,513+ 
On Alabama Gt. South.; Louisville & Nashv.; 
Nash., Chat. & St. L.; Southern R. R. 
Artica, Fountain Co., Ind., 3,335- 
On Chicago & East. Ill.; Wabash R. R. 
—Wyoming Co., N. Y., 1,869. 
On Buffalo, At. & Arc.; Erie; N. Y. Cent. & 
Hud. River R. R. 
—Seneca Co., Ohio, 719. ‘ 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania Co. R. R. 
Artiesoro, Bristol Co., Mass., (1910) 16,215 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. R. R. 
Agrwater, Kandiyohi Co,, Minn., 600. 
On Great North. R. R. 
Arwoop, Douglas Co., Ill., 659. 
On Cin,, Ham. & Dayton R. R. 
—c. h., Rawlins Co., Kans., 680. 
On Burl. Route R. R. 3 
AuBERVILLIERS, Dept. of Seine, I'rance (1901) 
31,215. 
Ausurn, c. h., Cayuga Co., N. Y., (1905) 31, 
423; (1910) 34,668. 
It is 25 miles southwest of Syracuse, on the 
New York Central and Lehigh Valley Railroads. 
Auburn has many fine public buildings, hand- 
some residences, snd in Seward Park stands a 
bronze statue of William H. Seward, the states- 
man, who lived here. 
One of the two State prisons is located here, 
and within the same inclosure a State insane 
asylum. The city is also the seat of Auburn 
Theological Seminary (founded by the Presby- 
terians in 1820), and has a State armory. 
Auburn was founded in 1792, and called Har- 
denburg’s Corners after its founder. In 1805 
it received its present n. ne from Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village.” It was incorporated as a 
village in 1815 and as a city in 1848. 
—Lee Co., Ala., 1,408. 
On Western of Alabama R. R. 
—c. h., Placer Co., Gal,, 2,376. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 
--Sangamon Co., Ill., 1,814. i 
On Chicago & Alton; Chic. & Ill. Midland R. R. 
—c. h., Dekalb Co., Ind., 3,919. ; 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Vandalia R. R. 
—Logan Co., Ky., 631. 
On Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
—c. h., Androscoggin Co., Maine, 15,064. 
On Grand Trunk; Maine Central R. R. 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 2.420. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
—c.h., Nemaha Co., Neb., 2,729. s 
On Burlington Route; Missouri Pacific R. R. 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 637- 
On Boston & Maine R. R. 
—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 921. 
On Pennsylvania; Phila. & Reading R. R. 
—King Co., Wash., 957. 
On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd.; Great Northern; 
North. Pacific; Oregon & Washington; Puget 
Sound Electric R. R. 
Aucu, Dept. of Gers, France, (1906) 10,859. 
Auckianp, New Zealand, 25,000. 
Aupuson, c. h., Audubon Co., Iowa, 1,928. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.) 
—Camden Co., N. J.,_1,343. 
On Atlantic City (R.R.) 
Aur, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 17,149. 
Avcszurc, capital of Dist. of Swabia and Neu- 
burg, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 93,882; (1910) 
102,293. 
Situated at an angle formed by the confluence 
of the Wertach and Lech Rivers. Consists 
of an outer and inner city, which formerly 
possessed extensive fortifications, now removed 
and replaced by new buildings and streets. 
Several of these streets retain the old six- 
teenth and seventeenth century edifices, among 
them the Rathhaus (1615), still used as the 
town hall, with its “Golden Hall,’ famous as 
one of the finest in Germany. The former 
palace of the bishops, in which the Augsburg 
Confession was presented to the Emperor 
Charles V, and the Fugger Palace, are inter- 
esting buildings. There is also the Maximilian 
Museum, a gallery of paintings, and a library. 
For a long time Augsburg was, with Ntrem- 
berg, the important trade mart between north- 
ern and southern Europe, and the seat of the 
house of Fugger, a banking-house similar to 
that of the Rothschilds to-day. 


Chicago, 


Augsburg is a place of great antiquity, founded 
in 15 B. c., and laid waste successively by the 
Huns, Charlemagne, and the Bavarians. In 
the thirteenth century it became a free imperial 
city, and at the end of the fourteenth century 
a republic and centre of art represented by the 
Holbeins, Burgkmair, and others. Many im- 
portant conferences were held here, and the 
city played an active part in the Reformation. 
The Augsburg Confession was here presented 
to the Emperor Charles V in 1530. In 1806 
the city lost its freedom, and was made a part 
of Bavaria. 

Aucusta, c. h., Woodruff Co., Ark., 1,520. 

—c. h., Richmond Co., Ga., (1900) 39,441; 
(1910) 41,040. 
The third city of the State, at the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Savannah River, 
and on the Atlantic Coast Line; Central 
Georgia, the Augusta Southern, Charleston 
and West Carolina; the Georgia; the Georgia 
and Florida, and the Southern railroads. 
The Augusta Canal, 9 miles long, furnishes a 
water supply which has largely contributed to 
the prosperity of Augusta by affording 14,000 
horse-power for manufactures. 
The city is finely laid out, and has two streets 
(Broad and Green) 164 feet wide. The cli- 
mate being mild, Augusta and some of its 
suburbs are becoming popular winter resorts. 
The city is the seat of the Medical College ot 
Georgia (founded in 1832), the Richmond 
Academy, Paine’s Institute (colored). 
Augusta is one of the largest cotton markets 
in the South, and produces more unbleached 
cotton goods than any other city of the United 
States. Numerous railroad shops, iron foun- 
dries, and wood-working industries are located 
here, and there is an extensive lumber and 
fruit trade. 
The city was founded by Oglethorpe in 1736, 
and for some years was an important trading 
and military post. During the Revolution it 
was captured and occupied for some time by 
the British. In 1778 it served as the State 
capital, and was incorporated as a town in 
1798 and as a city in 1817. 

—c. h., Kennebec Co., Maine, 
(1900) 11,683; 13,211. 
On the Kennebec River at the head of tidal 
navigation, 43 miles from its mouth and 63 
miles by railroad north-northeast from Port- 
land. The city is traversed by the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad. The chief part of the city is on the 
west bank of and in places high above the river. 
It has a State-house, rebuilt and enlarged in 
1890, a hospital for the insane, a United States 
Arsenal, St. Catharine’s School for Young 
Ladies, a free library, and the Maine State 
Library. _A national building for post-office, 
pension-office, United States Court, etc., was 
erected in 1889. Outside the city is the Na- 
tional Military Asylum. The abundant water- 
power of Augusta is employed in manufac- 
tures of cotton goods, paper, wood-pulp, and 
lumber. In 1865 nearly all the business part 
of Augusta was burned. 

—Butler Co., Kans., 1,235. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Frisco Lines R. R. 

—Bracken Co., Ky., 1,787- 
On Chesa. & Ohio (R.R.) 

—Hancock Co., Ill., 1,146. 
On Burl. Route R. R. 

—Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 494. 
On Michigan Central R. R. 

—Eau Claire Co., Wis., 1,495. 
On Northwestern Line R. R. 

Aurea, Cherokee Co., Iowa, 625. 
On Illinois Central R. R. 

Auritac, Dept. of Cantal, France, (1906) 15,188. 

Avrora, Kane Co., Ill., 29,807. 
On Chic., Aurora & DeK.; Burlington Route; 
Chicago, Mil. & Gary; Elgin, Joliet & East.; 
Northwest. Line R. R. 


State capital, 


-Dearborn Co., Ind., (1910) 4.410. 
On Balt. & Ohio So. W.; Cl., Cin., Ch. & 
Staley 
—Cloud Co., Kans., 269. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. 
—St. Louis Co., Minn., 1,919. 
On Duluth & Iron Range (R.R.) 
—Lawrence Co., Mo., 4,148. 
On Frisco Lines; St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. 


—c. h., Hamilton Co., Neb., 
On Burl. Route R. R. 
—York Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,590. 

On Grand Trunk R. R. 

Aurora Sprincs, Miller Co., Mo., 135. 

On Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Av Sante, Iosco Co., Mich., 648. 

On Au Sable & N. W.; Detroit & Mackinac. 
Avussic, Bohemia, Austria (1900) 37,265. 
AvusTELL, Cobb Co., Ga., 755- 

On Bowden Lithia Springs; Southern R. R. 
Austin, c. h., Travis Co., Texas, State capital, 

(1900) 22,258; (1910) 29,860. 

An important railroad_centre, on the Houston 

and Texas Central; International and Great 

Northern; and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 

Railroads, and on the left bank of the Colorado 

River, which is not navigable here and is 

spanned by two fine bridges. The city became 

the capital of the Republic of Texas in 1839 

and was made permanent capital of the State 

in 1872. It extends back from the river about 

2 miles and along the river about 2 1-2 miles. 

There are two central avenues, 120 feet wide, 

extending from the Capitol grounds, east, west, 

north, and south, and bounded east and west 
by avenues 200 feet wide. The principal 
streets are shaded. The Capitol grounds, about 

4 acres, are on Capitol Hill, near the centre 

of the city. The old Capitol was destroyed by 

fire. The present fine stone edifice was erected 
on the proceeds derived from the sale of 

,000,000 acres of State land. Besides the 

apitol are the Governor’s house, a post-office, 
general land office, graded school building, an 
asylum for lunatics, mutes, and blind. The 

State University is on College Hill. The great 

Austin dam, 1,200 feet long, 60 feet high, 

built across the Colorado River 2 miles above 

the city, was carried away by a flood April 

7, 1900. 

Austin, c. h., Mower Co., Minn., 6,960. 
On Chicago Great West.; Chic., Mil. & St. 
Paul R. R. 

—Potter Co., Pa., 2,041. 
On Buffalo & Susqu. R. R. 

Austrius, Cebu, P. I., 12,153- 

AUTAUGAVILLE, Autauga Co., Ala., 313. 

On Alabama Central R. R. 

AutTLAn, State of Jalisco, Mexico, about 8,700. 
Autun, Dept. of Sadne-et-Loire, France, (1906) 

13,403. 
AUXERRE, (1906) 

16,971. 

Ava, Jackson Co., Ill., 780. 

On Mobile & Ohio R. R. 
Avaton, Allegheny Co., Pa., 4,317- 

On Penna. (R.R.) 

Avettino, Prov. of Avellino, Italy, (1901) 23,- 

790, (commune). 

Aversa, Prov. of Caserta, Italy, (1901) 22,830. 
AVERYVILLE, Peoria Co., Ill., 2,668. 

Avictrano, Potenza, Italy, (1901) 12,467. 
Avicnon, capital of Dept. of Vaucluse, France, 

(1906) 48,312. 

Situated on the Rhone River, 

miles from the Mediterranean. It has high 

ramparts, surmounted by the cathedral. This 
is a very massive structure, dating from the 

Middle Ages, and contains a richly decorated 


2,030. 


Dept. of Yonne, France, 


and about 30 


185 


chapel, in which Popes Innocent VI, Urban V, 
and Gregory XI were consecrated. Another 
ancient building, the Pope’s palace, is now the 
barracks, and is a huge Gothic structure that 
seems to have grown from the solid rock on 
which it is built. The former archbishop’s 
palace is used as a seminary. The chamber of 
the Inquisition is still standing; the tomb of 
the Laura of Petrarch and the church of the 
pordeliens were destroyed during the Revo- 
ution. 
The Musée Calvet contains Roman and other 
antiquities, and a gallery of paintings, The 
library contains 125,000 volumes There are 
two theological seminaries, and the Académie 
Vaucluse. 
The industries of Avignon include cotton- 
spinning, paper-making, manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements and hardware, silk, and 
other textiles. The city is the centre wheat 
market of the province, and has an extensive 
trade in brandy and wines. 
Avignon was a Roman city, then a part of the 
Burgundian kingdom, and later became a re- 
public. In 1309 it was made the seat of the 
Popes, and until 1791 belonged to Rome, when 
it was seized by the French. 

Avitia, Noble Co., Ind., 579. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Grand Rapids & Ind. R. R. 

Avis, Summers Co., W. Va., 1,432. 

Avoca, Pottawattamie Co., Towa, 1,520. 


On Chic., R. I. & Pac. R. 
—Steuben Co., N. Y., 1,0 

On Del., Lack. & West.; Erie R. R. 
—Luzerne Co., Pa., 4,634. 

On Cent. of N. J.; Delaware & Hudson; 


Erie; Lack. & Wyo. Val.; Lehigh Val. (R.R.} 
Avon, Norfolk Co., Mass., 1,901 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. R. R. 
—Livingston Co., N. Y., 2,053. 

On Erie (R.R.) 
AvonpaLe, Jefferson Co., Ala., 3,060 

On Alabama Great So.; Southern R. R. 
—Chester Co., Pa., 668. 

On Pennsylvania R. R. 


Avonmore, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 1,262. 
On Pennsylvania R. R. 
Awomort, Ken of Awomori, Japan, (1903) 34,- 


857. 
AxtTELL, Marshall Co., Kans., 748. 
On Missouri Pacific; St. Joseph & Gd. Isl. 
AyYpDEN, Pitt Co., N. C., 990. 
On Atl. Coast Line R. R. 
Ayer, Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,797. 
On Boston & Maine R. R. 
Ayumer, Elgin Co., East, 
(1901) 2,204. 
On Grand Trunk; Michigan Central; Wabash. 
—Wright Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 2,291. 
On Canadian Pacific R. R. 
Ayr, Ayrshire, Scotland, (1901) 28,624. 
Azor, Prov. of Don Cossacks, Russia,(1900) 25,124. 
Aztec, c. h., San Juan Co., N. Mex., 509. 
On Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Azusa, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 1,477. 
On) AS Ti 8 Sy me; (Ce Ber Pac, 
Basyton, Suffolk Co., N. Y., 2,600. 
On Long Island (R.R.) 
Bacacay, Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
Bacarra, Luzon, P. I., 14,618. 
Baccarat, Dept. of Meurthe-et-Moselle, France 
(1901) 6,600. é 
pepe seatas Govt. of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, (1900) 
30,585. 
BACON Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
,055. 
Bacotor, Luzon, P. I., 13,493. 
Bacotot, Negros, P. I., 11,960. 
Bacoor, Luzon, P. I., 10,925. 


Ontario, Canada, 


Elec. Ro Re 


14,214. 


Bacup, Lancashire, England (1901) 22,505. 
Bapayoz, Spain (1901) 30,890. 4 
Bapatona, Barcelona, Spain (1900) 19,000. 
Bap Axe, c. h., Huron Co., Mich. 1,559. 


On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Bapen, Austria (1900) 12,447. 
Bapen-Bapen, Grai.d Ducky of Baden, Germany. 

(1905) 16,237. 4 

A famous watering-place, picturesquely siiu- 
ated in the valley of the Schwarzwald. Its 
warm sulphur-saline springs have made of the 
town a fashionable resort only equaled in 
popularity by Wiesbaden. There are twenty 
of these springs, varying in temperature and 
yielding 100,000 gallons a day. They contain 
also iron and carbonic acid. 

The town is most frequented in the summer 

months, and possesses bath establishments, 

restaurants, a park, kursaal, concert halls, 
ballroom, etc. An old castle, probably of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, overlooks the 
town. There are several Evangelical churches, 

a Russian chapel, and an Anglican church, 

numerous hotels, an art gallery, and a library. 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius, Baden was 

known as Therme Pannonice. Pannonian 

springs and many Roman antiquities have been 
unearthed. 

Bapian, Cebu, P. I., 10,935. 

Bapoc, Luzon, P. I., 12,564. 

Baeza, Jaen, Spain, (1900) 14,379. 

BacaMoyo, German East Africa, (1900) 15,000 
Starting point of caravans for the interior: 
centre of telegraph system of colony. 7 

Baapap, capital of Vilayet of Bagdad, Turkey 
in Asia, 150,000 to 200,000. 

Formerly a magnificent Mohammedan city, is 

situated on both banks of the Tigris, sur- 

rounded by a partly ruined wall and dry moat. 

On approach it presents a very striking ap- 

earance, but on closer inspection proves to 
e very dirty and with few attractions. The 
streets are crooked, and the low houses are 
built without front windows. There are, how- 
ever, some public buildings worthy of notice 
—the governor-general’s palace, the citadel, 
and numerous famous bazaars. In the _vicin- 
ity are the tomb of Zobeida, wife of Harun- 
al-Raschid, and other tombs to which annual 
pilgrimages are made by the faithful. In an- 
cient times Bagdad was the centre of Arabic 
learning and one of the greatest cities of the 
world. Now its educational advantages are 
few, but it is still a place of some trade im- 
portance in the Orient. The most noted in- 
dustry is the manufacture of red and yellow 
leather and a rich plush material used in 
upholstery. The principal exports are wool, 
fruit, skins, gum, feathers, and dates. Most 
of the present inhabitants are Arabians, with 

Arabic language and customs; there are about 

10,000 Christians and some Jews. 

Bagdad was built from the ruins of Ctesiphon 

and Seleucia (762 a. D.), enlarged and at 

tained. great magnificence under the Calif 

Harun-al-Raschid of “Arabian Nights” fame. 

In_ 1258, the califate was destroyed. Turks 

and Persians strove for possession of the 

town. In 1638 it was annexed to the Ottoman 

Empire, by which it is still retained. 

—Santa Rosa Co., Fla., 1,200. 

Bacuerta, Palermo, Sicily (1901) 

BAHAWALPUR, Punjab, India, 19,000. 
Banta, capital of State of Bahia, Brazil, (1905) 

230,000. 
The second city of the country, divided into 
the upper and lower town; the former ele- 
vated about 300 feet above the lower, and very 
clean and cool. Here are fine dwellings and 
the important public edifices. The lower town 
comprises the business portion and has close 
and filthy streets. 

Bahia is the seat of the Primate of Brazil, 

and excels all other cities of the republic 

in the number of its ecclesiastical buildings. 

There is a library of several thousand volumes. 


18,218. 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Bahia has a fine harbor and excellent shipping Baie Sr. Paut, CheDeron Co,, Quebec, Can- Baxer City, ec is eS Co., Or station, an important commercial point, and 


Gay Oy 2. 

trade. The exports consist chiefly of cotton ada, (1901) 1,408. On Ore, R. R. & Nav. Co.; Sumpter Valley. ildi 

goods, rosewood, sugar, hides, dyewood, jute, DarnsripcE, c. h., Decatur Co., Ga., 4,217. BakERSFIELD, c. h., Kern Co., Cal., es, uf aol Peptic tae ace old ce swhite” 

tobacco, cacao, rum, and an enormous amount On Atlantic Coast L.; Ga, Fla. & Ala. On A., T. & S, F. Coast Line; So. Pac. (R.R.) town, with the ruins of the palace of the 

of coffee. ee = (R.R. ? —Franklin Co., Vt., 1,079. Khans and the Mosque of the Shah (1078) in 

Bahia is the oldest city in Brazil. Bahia Bay -—Chenango Co., N. Y., 1,159. BAKERSVILLE, c. h., Mitchell Co., N. C., 416. the Mussulman style of architecture, and many 

was entered by Amerigo Vespucci in 1503, On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). Baxon, Luzon, P. I., 14,536. mosques and churches. North of the harbor 

and the city was founded in 1510 by a Portu- Ross Co,, Ohio, 883. Baku, capital of Transcaucasia, Russia, (1900) is the so-called “Black Town,” to which the 

guese navigator. Correa. : On Detroit, Tol. & Ironton (R.R.). 179,133- crude oil is piped from 1 500 wells and re 
Banta Branca, Prov. of Buenos Aires, Argen- Bairp, Callahan Co., Tex., 1,710. Situated on the west coast of the Caspian Sea, fined for the market. These petroleum wells 

tine Republic, (1908) 37,755. On Texas & Pacific (R.R.) on the peninsula of Apsheron. It is a naval are the largest in the world. They have aa 
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average depth of 1,000 feet; the output ior the 
year 1901 was about 50,000,000 barrels. Cot- 
ton, rice, silk, wine, satfron, salt, and opium 
are also exported. 
Baku has been known since the seventh cen- 
tury, and was held in great veneration by 
the ancient Parsees, or fire-worshipers, on ac- 
count of the gases arising from the petro- 
leum-saturated ground. The city was held by 
the Arabs, and then by the Persians until 
ey when the Russians obtained possession 
of it. 
Baramepan, Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I., 10,603. 
Batanca, Prov. of Bataan, Luzon, P. L, (1903) 
7347 
Bataoan, Luzon, P. I., 12,000. 
SALASHOV, Saratov, Russia, 12,000. 
Baxrasore, Bengal, India, (1891) 20,775- 


Banayan, Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, I. L., (1903) 
8,493. 
Batp Kwon, White Co., Ark., 617. 


On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
Batowin, Wouglas Co., Kans., 1,386. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

Site of Baker University (Methodist). 
—St. Croix , Wis., 584. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
BaLpWINsvILLE, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 3,099. 

On Delaware, Lack. & West. (R.R.). 
Batpwyn, Lee Co., Miss., 787. 

On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 
Barrour, McHenry Co., N. Dak., 399. 

On Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Bauikesr, Krusa, Turkey in Asia, 13,000, 


BADIEITAN, Proy. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
7590. 

BariuaG, Luzon, P. I. (1903) 15,936. 
3ALLARAT, Victoria, Australia, (1901) 49,414; 


estimated (1905) 49,648. 
An important commercial centre of the State 
of Victoria, divided into two municipalities, 
Ballarat East and Ballarat West. Situated in 
one of the richest gold fields of the world; 
the largest gold nuggets ever unearthed, in- 
cluding the famous ‘Welcome Nugget,”’ weigh- 
ing 2,217 ounces, have been discovered here. 
Ballarat is an advanced city and has many 
handsome churches, two colleges, two town 
halls, hospitals, libraries, etc. Incorporated as 
a city in 1891. 

Battarp, King Co., Wash., 12,000. 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

Bauincer, c. h., Runnels Co., Texas, 3,536. 
On Abilene & Southern; Gulf, Colo. & Santa 
Fe (R.R.). 

Batiston Spa, c. h., Saratoga Co., N. Y., 4,138. 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 
Summer watering-place. 

Batsam Lake, ec. h., Polk Co., Wis., 279. 

Barta, Podolia, Russia, 25,000. 
Railway centre; soap and candle works; large 
trade. 

Battimore, Baltimore City Co., Md., police cen- 
sus (1906) 543,034; (1910) 558,48 
Seventh city in population in the United States, 
situated on an estuary of the Patapsco River, 
at the head of navigation, about 14 miles from 
Chesapeake Bay, on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
the Pennsylvania, the Western Maryland, the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, the Maryland, 
Delaware and Virginia, and other railroads. 
A good harbor and fine geographical situation 
give Baltimore unusual trade advantages, so 
that the city has become one of the great 
export centres of the United States. 
Baltimore is roughly divided into two nearly 
equal parts by a small stream, Jones Falls, 
which flows entirely through the city. The 
portion of the city northeast of the stream is 
called “Old Town.” Baltimore Street is the 
chief longitudinal thoroughfare. »-Many notable 
y tblic buildings may be mentioned; among 
{.ese the Peabody Institute, endowed by 
George Peabody, which contains a library of 
143,000 volumes, an art gallery, and a _ con- 
servatory of music; the cathedral, remarkable 
for its fine architecture; the Enoch Pratt free 
library, the city hall, and Masonic temple. 
Baltimore ranks as one of the foremost edu- 
cational centres of the country. The leading 
institutions are Johns Hopkins University 
(1876), endowed .by Mr. Johns Hopkins, and 
famous for its graduate courses; the Univer- 


sity of Maryland, Woman’s College, Bryn 
Mawr School; McDonough School, Baltimore 
City College, Calvert Hall College, Morgan 


College (colored), St. Mary’s Seminary, Loyola 
College, Notre Dame Institute, St. Joseph's 
Seminary (colored), and others. _ 
There are many charitable institutions, headed 
by the Johns Hopkins Hospital, ranking in 
equipment as one of the finest in the world. 
A Pasteur Institute is also in operation here. 
Many monuments, including the famous Wash- 
ington Monument on Mt. Vernon Hill, and 
Druid Hill Park, covering 700 acres. add much 
to the beauty of the city. The principal indus- 
the manufacturing of ready-made 


tries are n 
clothing, shoes, cotton goods, flour. bricks, 
fertili fruit canning and oyster can- 
ning- Shipbuilding has become important, 
and there is a large Bessemer steel plant at 
Sparrow’s Point. Baltimore is one of the 


largest centres of straw-hat manufacturing in 


the world. ; x 
Steamship lines connect Baltimore with for- 
eign countries, and the export trade, especially 
that in grain, is very great. ; 
Baltimore was founded in 1720. During the 
Revolution, when foreign commerce was cut 
off, local merchants equipped their own ves- 
sels, and the ‘Baltimore clippers” became fa- 
mous the world over. The constru¢tion of the 
first important, line of railway in the United 
States was commenced at Baltimore in 1828 
and carried on by private enterprise. The 
first telegraph line was constructed to, and the 
first message received in, Baltimore. In 1904 
Baltimore was visited by a fire which con- 
sumed $50,000,000 worth of property. This 
part of the city is being reconstructed on very 
generous lines. 

Pameerc, Dist. of Upper 

Germany, (1905) 45,308. | f : 
One of the finest towns in Bavaria, with a 
number of beautiful squares and noteworthy 
buildings. The most interesting of these is 
the cathedral, a medieval structure, founded 
by Henry II in 1004, containing the tomb of 
Henry and his empress. Attached to the cathe- 
dral is a library of valuable missals and manu- 
scripts. The Gothic church of St. Mary; the 
church of St. Tames, founds d in 1073; the 
church of St. Martin, and a Benedictine mon- 
astery are all fine ecclesiastical edifices of an 
early date. The ruins of the castle of Alten- 
burg overlook the town. 
Bamberg possesses a library of 300,000 vol- 
umes, a hospital, an insane asylum, and an 
observatory. The manufactures include cotton 
goods, tobacco, shoes, gloves. starch. ete. 
Bamberg beer is famous throughout Germany. 
The town became a municipality in 973. 

Bampere, c. h., Bamberg Co., S. C., 1,937: 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Bansury, Oxfordshire, England (1901) 

Bancrort, Kossuth Co., Towa, 830. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Shiawassee Co., Mich., 543- 
ga Gases ES (R.R.). 

—Cuming Co., Neb.. 742. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Banpa, Allahabad, India, 25,000. 

Banpera, c. h., Bandera Co., Texas. 


Franconia, Bavaria, 


12,986. 


Bannon, Coos Co., Ore., 1,803. 

BANGALORE, capital of Mysore, 
(1ig01) 159,046. 
A fortined city and the most important En- 
glish military station in this territory. The 
town has an elevation of 3,000 feet and a 
remarkably mild and even climate. The public 
buildings are handsome; there are fine botan- 
ical gardens, with Central College, or the high 
school of the province. 
The manufactures consist of carpets, silk, and 
cotton fabrics. 

Banckok, capital of Siam, about 400,000. 
Chief commercial city of Siam, situated on 
the Menam River; one of the most picturesque 
cities of the East. It is divided into numerous 
islands by canals; many of tie inhabitants live 
in floating houses. With few exceptions the 
buildings are built of wood and erected on 
poles. The high wall enclosing the royal pal- 
ace encloses also the royal library, temples, 
theatre, and harem. The Buddhist temples, 
roofed with gorgeously colored tiles supported 
by gold pillars, are extremely beautiful. The 
most magnificent temples are at Sekkat, Wat 
Nun, and Wat Sutat. In contrast with this 
Oriental splendor are the electric lines of rail- 
way and electric lights introduced by the 
Europeans. There are many Christian mis- 
sions and schools. The commerce of Bangkok 
is chiefly carried on by Europeans and Chi- 
nese. The principal exports are rice, and teak 
and other valuable woods. fish and cattle 
are shipped. 
Bangkok was an insignificant village in 1776, 
when it became the capital 

Bancor, Carnarvonshire, Wales (1901) 11,269. 
Trade in slate; seat of University College of 
South Wales. 

—Van Buren Co., Mich., 1,158. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 


British India, 


_—Northampton Co., Pa., 5,369. 


9 
On Bangor & Portland; Lehigh & New Eng. 
(R.R.). 


—La Crosse Co., Wis., 692. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Northwest. Line 
CURSIR A) 

Bancor, c. h., Penobscot Co., Maine, (1900) 
21,850; (1910) 24 3 


Third city of the State, situated on the Penob- 
scot River, at the mouth of the Kenduskeag; 
on the Maine Central, and Bangor and Aroos- 
took Railways. <A bridge 1,300 feet long con- 
nects Bangor with Brewer. 

Bangor is the seat of the Bangor Theological 
Semin+ry, founded by the Congregationalists in 
1816. There is a granite custom-house and a 
library of 47,000 volumes. The Eastern_Maine 
Insane Asylum and the Eastern Maine General 
Hospital are located here. 

The city is an important manufacturing and 
commercial centre; as a lumber market it is 
second only to Chicago. There are foun- 
dries, machine shops, boot and shoe factories, 
paper and pulp mills, mainly run by water- 


power. g 
Bangor was settled in 1769, and known as 
Kenduskeag Plantation until 1787, and as 


Sunbury until 1791, when it was incorporated 
under its present name. Its city charter was 
obtained in 1834. 
BANGUED, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 12,956 
BanyaLuKa, Bosnia, Turkey in Europe, 14,812 
BANJARMASSIN, capital of North and East Borneo, 
and chief town of Dutch Borneo, about 40,000 
Spices, precious stones, gold-dust, rattan, drugs 
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Banka, Banka Island, 24,000. 
Bankura, Bengal, India, 20,000 


BaNNocKBURN, Stirling, Scotland (1901) 2,444. 
Scene of Bruce’s victory. 
Pant, Oldenburg, Germany (1005) 22,316. 


Bantayan, Cebu, P. IL., 13,324. 

BaNYUWANGY, Java, 16,000. 

Bar, Podolia, Russia, 10,614. 

Barasoo, c. h., Sauk Co., Wis.. 6,324. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 


Baracoa, Prov. of Santiago, Cuba, (1809) 4,937. 
ew 
World was founded by Diego Columbus in 


One of the oldest settlements in the 


1514. 
Baraca, Baraga Co., Mich., 1,071. 
On Duluth, So. Shore & Atl. (R.R.). 


Baras, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
2,777 
Barasoatn, Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. I., 


(1903) 8,047. . 5 
Bargerton, Summit Co., Ohio, 9,410. 


On Baltimore & Ohio; C., A. & C. (Penn., L.); 
Erie; Northern Ohio; No. O. Tr. & L. Co. 


(El.) (R.R.). 
—tTransvaal Colony, 4,000. 


BARBOURSVILLE, ¢. 


—Cabell Co., W. 


Barpstown, c. h., 


BAREGES, 


Bare s 
Lar Harnor, Hancock Co., Maine, 2,000. 


BARKHAMSTED, 
BARKING, 
Sark Ro 


Bar-Le-Duc, 
Baruerta, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 40,388. 
BARMEN, 


Barsison, Dept. of Seine-et-Marne, France. 


Home of Barbison School of Painters. 

h., Knox Co., Ky., 1,633. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Va., 907. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 


BarceLona, capital ot roy. of Barcelona, Spain, 


(1900) 533,000. 

This seaport and second city of the kingdom 
was an old walled city, and still contains many 
relics of its antiquity, but recently modern im- 
provements and facilities have been introduced, 


and a new and h.ndsomely built town has 
developed. 
The centre of the city i: the Ramble or 


containing the principal shops, 
theatres, and cafés, On the north side is a 
large park, cuntauung tune Museo de Repro- 
ducciéns (plaster casts) and other museums, 
and on the highest part of the town stands 
the cathedral. This is a magnificent building 
of the Spanish Gothic style, erected in the 
thirteenth century, and has twenty-six chapels 
and a richly decorated nave, 

The Casa de la Disputacion, formerly the 
Chamber of Deputies; the Casa Lonja, or Ex- 
change; the Casa Consistorial, containing the 
municipal archives, are the most prominent 
secular buildings. 

The University of Barcelona was founded in 
1450, is attended by 2,500 students, and has a 
library of 150,000 volumes. Other educational 
institutions include a theological seminary, the 
Academy of Belles-Lettres, and the Royal 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The Gran Teatro de Liceo is one of the largest 
theatres in Europe. There is also a bull-ring 
with a seating capacity of 14,500. 

Barcelona is an important cotton manufactur- 
ing centre, and also produces silk and woolen 
goods, metal articles, glass, chemicals, paper, 
and leather. The chief exports are iron, cop- 
yer, firearms, cork, fruit, salt, wines, and 
randies. The harbor is commodious, and has 
been much improved by means of massive moles 
and lighthouses 

Barcelona was founded by the Phenicians, and 
was named for Hamilear Barca, who made of 
it a flourishing city. Possessed in turn by the 
Romans, Goths, and Saracens, it became an 
independent sovereignty, and in 1151 was an- 
nexed to Aragon. 


promenade, 


—Bermudez State, Venezuela, 13,000. 
BarceLoneta, Dept. of Arecibo, Porto Rico, 
(1899) 1,459- 
On Manati River, 10 miles east by south of 
Arecibo. 


Nelson Co., Ky., 2,126. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 


3ARDWELL, c. h., Carlisle Co., Ky., 1,087. 


On Ill. Central (R.R.). 
Dept. of Hautes-Pyrénées, France. 


Kesort, 


Bare1t_y, Northwestern Provinces, India (1901) 
8 


RUSH, Persia, 60,000. 


On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 


Bart, capital of Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 
78,341 (commune). 

Baritt, Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I. (1903) 31,- 
617. 


Litchfield Co., Conn., 865. 
England (1eo1) »547- 
, Delta Co., Mich., i 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 


SSEX, 


THE 


Meuse, France (1906) 14.747- 
Rhenish Prussia, 
156,148; (1910) 169,019. 
A continuation of the town of Elberfeld, di- 
vided into Upper, Middle, and Lower Barmen 
The location is picturesque and there are many 
noteworthy buildings, among them the _ old 
and the new Rathaus and the Municipal Thea- 
tre. Its educational institutions include a 
gymnasium, an industrial school, a library, and 
an art gallery. 

Barmen has a swinging electric railway built 
over the Wupper from which the cars hang 
suspended, an unusual method of local traffic. 
The city is the most important centre of rib- 
bon manufacture in Europe; famous for its 
Turkey-red calico. There are also manufac- 
tures of metal wares, soap, candles, buttons, 
machinery, organs, and pianos. Bleaching has 
been an important industry since 1450. 

The history of Barmen began in the eleventh 
century. It was annexed to Prussia in 1815. 


Germany, (1905) 


Barnarp, Windsor Co., Vt., 737- 


Barnaut, Tomsk, Russia in Asia (1900) 29,850. 
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Barnesporo, Cambria Co., Pa., 3,535- 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

BARNESVILLE, Pike Co., Ga., 3,068. 
On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.) 

—Clay Co., Minn., 1,353- 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 

—Belmont Co., Ohio, 4,233. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Barnet, Caledonia Co., Vt., 1,707. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

BarNHILL, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, 506. 

Barnsuey, Yorkshire, England (1901) 41,086. 

BARNSTABLE, c. h., Barnstable Co., Mass., 4,676. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Barnsteap, Gelknap Co., N. H., 1,081. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

BarnweE.u, c. h., Barnwell Co., S. C., 1,324. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Southern (R.R.). 

Baropa, India (1901) 103,790. 

BaRQUISIMETO, capital of Lara,Venezuela, 31,476. 

Barrackpur, Bengal, India, 36,000. 

Barranguitia, Colombia, (1905) 41,807. 
Important commercial city. 

Barre, Worcester Co., Mass., 2,957- 

On Bost. & Alb.; Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Washington Co., Vt., 10,734. 
oe oe Vermont; Mont. & Wells River 

-R.). 

Barrig AND ALLENDALE, Simcoe Co., North and 
South, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 5,949. 
Several collegiate institutions, planing mills, 
tannery, and manufactures of wool. 

Barrincton, Cook Co., Ill., 1,444. 
oe rinses ‘Joliet & East.; Northwestern Line 

—Strafford Co., N. H., 900. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Bristol Co., R. I., 2,452. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Barron, c. h., Barron Co., Wis., 1,449- 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 

Barrow-1n-l'urness, Lancashire, England, (1901) 
57,586; estimated (1909) 62,996. 

Has been a manufacturing centre of great im- 
portance since 1840, when rich ore was dis- 
covered and mines and smelters put in. 


It has fine docks and some of the largest 
iron and steel works in England. There 
are extesive foundries, shipyards, and rail- 


road car works. ‘The chief exports are pig- 
iron and steel rails. There is a large cattle 
trade. 

The ruins of Furness Abbey, erected in the 


twelfth century by the Cistercian monks, are 
near the town, and other remains of an antique 
period are found in the vicinity. 
Barry, Pike Co., Ill., 1,647. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
BarTLESVILLE, c. h., Washington Co., Okla., 6,181. 
Centre of oil region of the State 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Mo., Kansas & Tex. 
(R.R.). 
BartLett, c. h., Wheeler Co. Neb,, 342. 
—Carroll Co., N. Hi, 1,197. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 
—Oneida Co., N. Y., 6,381. 
On N. Y., Ontario & West. (R.R.). 
—RBell Co., Texas, 1,815. 
On Bartlett-Florence; Missouri, Kans. & Texas 
(R.R.). 
Barton, Orleans Co., Vt., 1,330. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.) 


3arton Hercuts, Henrico Co., Va., 1,388. 
3arTrow, c. h., Polk Co., Fla., 2,662. 

On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.). 
Baruco, Prov. of Leyte, P. I., 12,360. 
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Baset, capital of Canton of Basel, Switzerland 
(1901) 111,009; (1908) 129,000, 

Important manufacturing and commercial town 
Divided by the Rhine River into Grossbasel 
and Kleinbasel, connected by three bridges, on 
of which, the Alte Briicke, dates from the 
thirteenth century. It was formerly a walled 
city, but its ramparts have been replaced by 
promenades, and only a few of the handsomey 
medieval gates remain. The Cathedral, erected 
in the eleventh century, and the Barfiisser 
Kirche, in the fourteenth century, are among 
the finest churches in Switzerland. Other 
buildings worthy of note are the Rathaus, a 
historical museum, the Art Museum, and the 
Kunst Halle. 

The University of Basel is renowned; founded 
in 1459 by Pope Pius II. There is also 
a world-famous Bible Institute and mission- 
house. 

Of its manufactures, that of ribbon is the most 
extensive ; linen, paper, gloves, silks, leather, 
jewelry, and the “Baseler Leckerli,” or honey 
cakes, are also produced here. 


Basel was the Roman town Basilia, and early 
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became German. The Council of Basel, which 
convened here from 1431 to 1449, was held 
for the purpose of conciliating Pope Eugenius 
IV and the followers of Huss. 
Two important treaties were also concluded 
at Basel in 1795—the first between France 
and Prussia and the second between France 
and Spain. 

Basry, Samar, P. I., 13,504. : . 

Basrorp, Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, En- 
gland (1901), 39,947. 

Basic City, Augusta Co., Va., 1,632. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio; Norfolk & Western 


(R.R. 
Basin, c. h., Bighorn Co., Wyo., 763. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). ' 7 
Basra, Basra Vilayet, Turkey in Asia, 18,000. 


MAP OF THE CITY OF 


Bassano, Vicenza, Italy (1901) 15,443. 

Basse1n, Lower Burma, 28,000. 

Basset, c. h., Rock Co., Neb., 383. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Bastia, Corsica, France (1906) 25,308. 
Fortified seaport town in Corsica; wealthiest 
and most populous on island. 

Bastrop, c. h., Morehouse Parish, La., 854. 
On Ark., La. & Gulf; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Bastrop Co., Texas, 1,707. 

On Missouri, Kansas & Texas (R.R.) 

Batac, Prov. of Ilocos Norte, Tezonneh.) lk 
(1903) 19,524. a 

Batan, Prov. of Capiz, Panay, P. I., (1903) 
14,315. 

Barancas, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 33,131. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Batanoun, Menufieh, Egypt (1897) 11,282. 
Batavia, Java, capital and chief city of the 
Dutch East Indies, (1900) 115,887. 
Situated on the Bay of Batavia, in a marshy 
plain, and mainly devoted to the cultivation 
of rice. 
There is an old city, chiefly occupied by Chi- 
nese and natives, and a new or modern city, 
built after the Dutch style. The Government 
buildings are handsome, also the Governor- 
General’s palace and the Museum of the Bata- 
vian School of Sciences and Arts. The mili- 
tary buildings are elaborate and the educational 
advantages excellent. ~ 
Batavia is the most important commercial city 
in the East Indies. The exports consist mainly 
of coffee, rice, hides, sugar, pepper, indigo, 
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and spices. The European history of Batavia 
dates from 1610, when the Governor-General, 
Pieter Both, founded a factory which grew 
into an important town known as Jaccatra. In 
1619 the city took its present name. 
Batavia, Kane Co., Ill., 4,436. 
On Burl. Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Jefferson Co., Iowa, 560. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Genesee Co., N. Y., (1910) 11,613. 
On Erie; Lehigh Valley; N. Y. Cent. & IL 
River (R.R.). 
—c. h., Clermont Co., Ohio, 1,034. 
On Cin., Ga. & Ports.; Norfolk & Western 
(R.R.). 
BatessurG, Lexington Co., S. C., 1,995. 
On Southern (R.R.). 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 


BAresvILue, c. h., Independence Co,, Ark., 3,399. 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
Site of Arkansas College (\’resbyterian). 

—Ripley Co., Ind., 2,151. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis (R.R.). 

—Panola Co., Miss., 774. 
On Ill. Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., Zavalla Co., Texas. 

Batu, Somerset, England, (1901) 52,773. 
A noted health resort. The hot springs which 
make Bath the most fashionable health resort 
of Europe were known to the Romans, who 
built baths on the spot in the first century. 
These baths were called Aque Solis, and re- 
mains of them still exist. There are four 
springs, varying from 116° to 120° F, Their 
properties are saline and chalybeate, and are 
especially curative in cases of rheumatism, 
gout, and skin diseases. 
Bath possesses many handsome public buildings 
and residences built from white freestone. 
The most prominent edifices are the Abbey 
Church, built in the sixteenth century, the 
Guild Hall, and the Pump Room, enclosing 
some of the springs. 
Among the school facilities are Bath College, 
Wesleyan College, the Officers’ Daughters’ Col- 
lege, and a grammar school founded by Ed- 
ward VI, 

—e. h., Sagadahoc Co., Maine, 9,396. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Important shipbuiluing industry; foundries; 
has a soldiers and sailors’ orphans’ home. 

—Grafton Co., N. H., 978. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Steuben Co., N. Y., 3,884. 
On Bath & Hammonds.; Del., Lack. & West.; 
Erie (R.R.). 

—Northampton Co., Pa., 1,057. 
On Bangor & Portland; Lehigh & New Eng- 
land; Northampton & Bath (R.R.). 

Batucate, Pembina Co., N. Dak., 328. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 


Batuey, Yorkshire, England (1901) 30,321. 

ELSE Prov. of Constantine, Algeria, (1901) 
,914- 

Bato, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
8,438. 

—Proy. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, P. L., 
(1903) 5,111. 

Baton Rouce, c. h., East Baton Rouge Parish, 
La., State capital, (1900) 11,269; (1910) 
14,897. 


Situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
120 miles above New Orleans by river, 89 
miles by rail, on the line of the Louisiana 
Railway and Navigation Company; the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley, and the Texas and 
Pacific Railroads. The city stands on a bluff 
25 feet above the highest inundations; below 
the city the river is bordered by plantations 
of sugar-cane and handsome villas. 
Site of State prison and State institutions for 
deaf, dumb, and blind, and State vniversity; 
manufactures lumber, cottonseed products. 
The chief buildings are the capitol, burned 
by the Federal troops during the Civil War 
and rebuilt in 1882, and the State University, 
the city hall, court-house, post-office, and high 
school building. 
It was here on January 26, 1861, that the 
State ordinance of secession was adopted. On 
the 7th of May, 1862, the city was taken by 
the United States forces, and on the sth of 
August of the same year the garrison, under 
General Thomas Williams, was unsuccessfully 
attacked by a Confederate force under Gen- 
eral John C. Breckenridge, and General Wil- 
liams was killed. Shortly after the place was 
evacuated for a time and again occupied by 
Federal troops to the end of the war. 
Baton Rouge was the State capital from 1849 
to 1864, and again from 1880 to the present 
time. New Orleans was the capital during 
the intervening 16 years (1864-80). 

BatrtLte Creek, Ida Co., Iowa. 527- 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Calhoun Co., Mich., (1910) 25,267. , 
Situated at confluence of the Kalamazoo River 
with Battle Creek, on the Michigan Central, 
Chicago and Grand Trunk, Cincinnati and 
Northern, and other railroads. 

The city is the headquarters of the Seventh- 
Day Adventist Church, which maintains a 
sanitarium, hospital, and dormitory, a large 
tabernacle, and the Battle Creek College. 

Battle Creek has a world-wide reputation for 
health foods and cereals, and possesses impor- 


tant manufactures of flour, iron products, 
steam pumps, thrashing machines, agricultural 
implements, and hose fixtures. Battle Creek 


was settled in 1835, incorporated as a villege 
in 1850, and as a city in 1859. 
—Madison Co., Neb., 597- 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Batum, Govt. of Kutais, Russia (1897) 28,508. 
Exports hides, wax, timber, and lumber. 
Bauan, Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, P. I. (1903) 


39,004. ; 
Market town, cloth embroidery. 

Bauanc, Proy. of La Union, Tauzony ee. Le 
(1903) 10,032. 


Baurzen, Saxony, Germany (1905) 209,412. 
Manufactures of textiles, leather, etc.; scene 
of great battle, 1813. 

Baxiey, c. h., Appling Co., Ga., 831. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Baxter, Jasper_Co., Iowa, 527- 

On Chicago Great West. (R.R.). 
Baxter Sprrncs, Cherokee Co., Kans., 
BAYAMBANG, Prov. of Pangasinan, Luzon, 

(1903) 11,098. 

Ravamo, Prov. of Santiago, Cuba, (1899) 3,022. 

Bayamon, Dept. of Bayamon, Porto Rico, (1809) 
2,218, 

Iron foundry, petroleum refinery, sugar cane. 
Bayarp, Grant Co., W. Va., 417+ 

On W. Maryland (R.R.). 


1,598, 


1B} 


Baypay, Prov. of Leyte, Leyte, PT. (r903) 
22,090. : “= 
Bayzoro, c. h., Pamlico Co., N. C., 370. 


On Norfolk South. (R.R.). 


Bay City, c. h., Bay Co., Mich., (1904) 27,6443 
(1910) 45,166. _ ; ; 
Situated on Saginaw River at point where 


river flows into Saginaw Bay, about 100 niles 
north of Detroit, and _on the Detroit and 
Mackinac, the Grand Trunk, the Michigan 
Central, and the Pere Marquette Railroads. 
Shipbuilding, both steel and wood, important 
industry. Has largest plant in United States 
for making wooden pipes. Saw mills, bicycle 
factories, and beet-sugar factory. The fish- 
ing on Saginaw Bay gives employment to 
many, from 75 to 100 boats being employed 
to bring the catch to the city. Close to city 
limits large deposits of coal are to be found, 
13 mines now being operated. 

—c> h., Matagorda Co., Texas, 3,156. 
On Galv. Har. & San Ant.; Gulf, Colo. & S. F.; 
St. L., Browns. & M. (R.R.). 

Bayrretp, Bayfield Co., Wis., 2,692. _ 
On Bayfield Transfer; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Bayonne, Dept. of Basses-Pyrénées, France, 
(1906) 24,401. ; 
A fortified city, well situated, with harbor safe 
and commodious. The prominent buildings are 
a cathedral dating from the eleventh century, 
a public library, a theological seminary, and a 
naval school. Its citadel was constructed by 
Vauban. th 
The important industries include leather, linen, 
brandy, and sugar manufactures. There are 
also glass factories, anchor foundries, and ship- 


yards. The hams of Bayonne are well known. 
There is no historical mention of Bayonne 
until the tenth century. The city was the 
birthplace of Jacques Lafitte, the financier; 
of Pelletier, the chemist, and of the painter 
Bonnat. 

Bayonne, Hudson Co., N. J., (1910) 55,545- 
On Cent. of N. J.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Important manufacturing city on the Newark 
and New York Bays, south of Jersey City and 
opposite Staten Island, from which it is sep- 
arated by the Kill von Kull. Bayonne has 
color-paint, chemical, and boiler works, petro- 
leum refineries, manufactures of borax, elec- 


tric launches, msulating wire. and silk. In 
addition to these, the largest plant of the 
Standard Oil Company is located here. Near 


by, on the Kill von Kull, are large coal-ship- 
ping docks. 

Bayou Sara, West Feliciana Parish, La., 630. 
On La. Ry. & Nav. Co.; Yazoo & Miss. Val- 
ley (R.R.). 

BayreutuH, Bavaria, Germany (1905) 31,861. 
Home of Richard Wagner, the composer; fa- 
mous for Wagner musical festivals. 

Bay Sr. Lours, c. h., Hancock Co., Miss., 3,388. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Port of entry. 

Beacu, Billings Co., N. D., 1,003. 
On Northern Pacific (R.R.) 

Beacon, Mahaska Co., Iowa, 623. 


OR Aes Rock Isl. & Pac.; Iowa Central 
(R.R.). 
Beacon Farts, New Haven Co., Conn., 1,160. 


On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
BEACONSFIELD, Cape Colony, (1904) 9,378. 
Berartsvitte, Monroe Co., Ohio, 564. 

On Ohio River & Western (R.R.). 
Bearpstown, Cass Co., Ill, 6,107. 

On B. & O. Southwest.; Burl. Route 
Beatrice, c. h., Gage Co., Neb., 9,356. 

On Burlington Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 

Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Beattie, Marshall Co., Kans., 497. 

On St. Joseph & Grand Island (R.R.) 
BeatTyviLe, c. h., Lee Co., Ky., 1,360. 

On Louisville & Atlantic (R.R.). 

Beaufort, c. h., Carteret Co., N. C., 2,483. 

On Norfolk Southern (R.R.). 

Port of entry. 

C., 2,486. 


(R.R.) 


—c. h., Beaufort Co., S. 
On Charleston & West. Car. (R.R.). 
Good harbor; cotton, lime, phosphates, 
lumber exported; summer resort. 

—Cape Colony, (1904) 5,478. 

BeauHarnois, Beauharnois Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,976. 

On Grand Trunk; N. Y. C. & H. R,, (R.R.) 

Beaumont, c. h., Jefferson Co., Texas, 20,640. 
On Beaum., Sour Lk. & W.; Galy., Beaum. & 
No. E.; Gulf & Inter. of Tex.; Gulf, Colo. & 
S. Fe; Port Arthur Route; Tex. & New Or- 
leans (R.R.). 

Large oil deposits. 


and 


Beaune, Dept. of Cote d’Or, I’rance, (1906) 
12,420. 

Beauvais, capital of Dept. of Oise, France, 
(1906) 17,353. 4 

Has a medieval Gothic cathedral, St. Pierre, 


still unfinished save the choir and transept. 
It was designed to be the largest in France, 
to rival that of Amiens. 

Gobelin tapestry, shawls, and carpets are manu- 
factured. There is also an extensive trade in 
grain and wine. 

Beauvais was a part of Gaul, and known by 
the Romans. The chief historical event of the 
city was the siege of 1472, when Charles the 
Bold besieged the town with an army of 80,000 
men, and Jeanne La Hatchette led the women 
in its defense. 


Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa., 3,456. 
On Pennsylvania Co.; Pitts. & Lake Erie 
(R.R.). 
c. h., Beaver Co., Utah, 1,899. 


Beaver City, c. h., Furnas Co., Neb., 975. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
c. h., Beaver Co., Okla., 326. 
BEAVERDAM, Ohio Co., Ky., 762. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R. 


—-Dodge Co., Wis., 0,758 
On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.) 
Beaver Farts, c. h., Beaver Co., Va., 12,191. 


On Pennsylvania; Pitts. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Geneva College (Presbyterian). 

Beaver Meapows, Carbon Co., Pa., 1,530. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

Beaverton, Gladwin Co., Mich., 418. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Becket, Berkshire Co., Mass., 959. 

On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 

Brcktey, Raleigh Co., W. Va., 2,161. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.) 
Beprorp, c. h., Bedfordshire, England 

35,144. 

Manufactures of farm implements, straw-plait 

and lace. 

Beprorp, c. h., Lawrence Co., Ind., 8,716. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Bedford & Wall- 

ner; Chic., Ind. & Louis.; Southern Indiana 

(R.R.). 

—c. h., Taylor Co., Iowa, 1,883. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Middlesex Co., Mass., 1,231. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Ilillsboro Co., N. H., 1,110, 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 1,783. 
On No. O. Trac. & L. Co. (El.); Penna. Co.; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
—c. h., Bedford Co., Pa., 2,235. 

On Hunt. & Bd. Top Mt.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Missisquoi Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 1,364. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
Beprorp City, c. h., Bedford Co,, Va., 2,508. 

On Norfolk and Western (R.R.). 

BEEBE, White Co., Ark., 873. 

OnjSt sy tM. & So. (RRS) 

Beeck, Dist. of Diisseldorf, Prussia, Germany, 

united with Duisburg (1905). 

Brevitie, c. h., Bee Co., Texas, 3,269. 

On Galv. Har. & San Ant.; San Ant. & A. 

Pass (R.R.). 

Berrut, Vilayet of Beirut, Syria, Turkey, about 

120,000. 
Consists of an old town with walls 3 miles in 
circumference, ill-built and unattractive, and a 
number of suburbs with fine streets and mod- 
ern appearance. As the chief seaport of Damas- 
cus and Syria, it is commercially important. 
The town is well supplied with springs; has 
large bazaars, a college, schools (chiefly mis- 
sion), 23 mosques, and 28 Christian churches, 
supported mainly by the French. It is the 
centre of the Oriental book trade, and has 
important manufactures of silk, and gold and 
silver thread. Raw silk, made by the silk- 
worm, is an important commodity. The growth 
of the city has been very rapid. 

Beirut is very ancient, was mentioned by the 

Egyptians as early as 1500 B. c.; was the 

Berothai of the Old Testament. Under the 

Romans it was Berytus, the seat of a school 

of law. 

Beyucat, Prov. of Habana, Cuba, (1809) 4,828. 

Bexes, Comitat of Békés, Hungary (1901) 
25,483. 

Berar, c. h., Harford Co., Md., 1,005. 

On Maryland & Penna. (R.R.). 
Beusers, Prov. of Scharkieh, Egypt, 11,267. 
Betcnertown, Hampshire Co., Mass., 2,054. 

On Boston & Maine; Central Vermont (R.R.). 
Betptne, Ionia Co., Mich., 4,119. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 


(1901) 


Been, Valencia Co., N. Mex., 1,733- 
On At., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

Beurast, capital of County Antrim, Ireland, 
(1901) 348,905; estimated (1905) 349,180. 
Situated on the river Lagan at its debouche 
mto a bay of the Irish Sea. Is the second 
city of [reland in population and first in 
trade. 
Belfast is a comparatively modern city and 
well built. Its public buildings include the 
Corn Exchange, the Linen Hall, the Govern- 
ment buildings and museums. The chief 
educational institutions are Queen's College, 
established in 1849; the Royal Academic Insti- 
tute, founded in 1810; the General Assembly's 
College, Wesleyan and Catholic Colleges, and 
Belfast Academy. The botanical gardens of 
the Natural History Society cover seventeen 
acres. ‘ 
Belfast is the centre of a linen trade dating 
from 1867. There are extensive shipyards, 
foundries, and machine shops, manufactures 
of rope and sail-cloth, breweries, distilleries, 
and dyehouses. The chief exports are cattle, 
agricultural products, provisions, and whisky. 
The total value of the exports and imports 
of Belfast increased in value $15,000,000 in 
four years. 
In the fourteenth century Belfast was de- 
stroyed by Edward Bruce, was rebuilt, and 
became an important town in 1604. It was 
granted a city charter in 1888. 

—c. h., Waldo Co., Maine, 4,618. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 

Betrort, capital of Dept. of Haut-Rhin, France, 
(1906) 27,858. 


Betcam (or Bexncaum), capital of Dist. of 
Belgam, India, 32,000. _ 

BeLcrADE, capital of Servia, (1905) 80,747. 
Largest and best built city of Servia, and 


strongly fortified; has excellent port and good 
trade. 
Betcrapve, Kennebec Co., Maine, 1,037- 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Beiuaven, Beaufort Co., N. C., 2,863. 
On Norf. & So. (R.R.) 
Betincton, Barbour Co, W. Va., 1,481. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Belington Northern; 
Coal & Coke; Western Maryland (R.R.). 4 
Bewize, capital of Belize (formerly called Brit- 

ish Honduras), 6,000. 
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This youngest of the four first-class cities of 
the State was formed in 1903, by the con- 
solidation of Whatcom and Fairhaven. 

Bettmont, Wabash Co., Ill, 550. 

Britows Faris, Windham Co., Vt., 4,883, 
On Boston & Maine; Rutland (R.R.). 

Betis, Crockett Co., Tenn., 753. 

UeLtLuno, Venetia, Italy (1901) 18,649. 

Beitvriie, Richland Co., Ohio, 1,056. 

—c. h., Austin Co., Texas, 1,500. 
On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

Bettwoop, Blair Co., Pa., 2,277- 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Ber_mar, Monmouth Co., N. J., 1, 
On ‘Cent. of N. TN. ¥,.& 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Betmonp, Wright Co., Iowa, 1,224. 

On Chicago Great Western; Chic., Rock Isl. 
& Pac.; Iowa Central (R.R.). 
Bei.mont, Middlesex Co., Mass., 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—ec, h., Nye Co., Nev., 117. 
—Belknap Co., N. H., 1,390. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Allegany Co., N. Y., 1,094. 
On Buf. & S.; Erie (R.R.). 

Betmont, Gaston Co., N. C., 1,176. 
On Southern (R.R.) 
—tLafavette Co., Wis., 532. 
On Chic., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
3eLoiT, c. h., Mitchell Co., Kans., 3,082. 
On Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Rock Co., Wis., 15,125- 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwest. Line. 


433- 
Long Branch; 


(1910) 5,542. 


Bevrer, Derbyshire, England (1901) 10,934. 
Bett, Cascade Co., Mont., 1,158. 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 
Becton, Cass Co., Mo., 922. 

On Fris. Sys.; Kans. C . & Sp. (R.R.) 


—Anderson Co., S. C., 1,652. 
On Blue Ridge; Southern (R.R.). 
—Bell Co., Texas, 4,164. 
On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Missouri, Kans. & T. 
BeELvevDERE, Marin Co., Cal., 481. 
On Los Ang. & Redondo (El.) (R.R.). 

—c. h., Boone Co., Ill., 7,253. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Warren Co., N. J., 1,764. 
On Lehigh & Hudson River; 

(R.R.). 
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BELFAST, IRELAND, AND VICINITY 


Be.varre, c. h., Antrim Co., Mich., 1,050. 
ee East Jordan & Southern; Pere Marquette 
(R.R.) 

—Belmont Co., Ohio, 12,946. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Ohio River & West.; Penn- 
sylvania Co. (R.R.). 

Bextiary, Madras Presidency, 
700. 

Betisuckie, Bedford Co., Tenn., 466. 

On Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). 

3eLLE CentER, Logan Co., Ohio, 880. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

BELLEFONTAINE, ¢. h., Logan Co., Ohio, 8.238. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Ohio Central 
Lines; Ohio Electric (R.R.). 

BeLteronte, c. h., Centre Co., Pa., 4,145- 

On Bellefonte Central; Central of Penna.; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Be.ie Fourcue, c. h., Butte Co., S. Dak., 1,352. 
Coie ube Line; Wyoming & Mo. River 
(R.R.). 

Bette PrLarne, Benton Co., Iowa, 3,121. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Sumner Co., Kans., 849. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Missouri Pacific 
(R.R.). 

—Scott Co., Minn., 1,204. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Bette VERNON, Fayette Co., Pa.. 2,372. 

On Pittsburg & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

BELLEVILLE, Yell Co., Ark., 335. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 

—¢,’ he, SteuGlam iGo., HL, Wore) 21.02. 

On Ill. Central; Louisville & Nashville; South- 

ern (R.R.). 

c. h., Republic Co., Kans., 2,224. 

On Ch., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Union Pac. (R.R.) 

—capital of Hastings Co., West, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 9,117. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Betvevue, Jackson Co., Iowa, 1,776. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

—Campbell Co., Ky., 6,683. 

On Chesa. & Ohio (R.R.). 

—Eaton Co., Mich., 930. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Sarpy Co., Neb., 596. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Huron Co., Ohio, 5,200. 

On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Lake Shore Elec.; 
N. Y., Chic. & St. L.; Pennsylvania Co.; Wh. 
& Lake Erie (R.R.). 

—Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 6,323. 

On Pennsylvania Co. (R.R.). 

BeuttincHaMm, Norfolk Co., Mass., 1,686. 

—c. h., Whatcom Co., Wash., 24,298. 

Is situated on Bellingham Eve and on_the 
Northern Pacific; Bellingham Bay and Brit- 
ish Columbia; and the Great Northern Rail- 
roads, 48 miles southeast of Vancouver. 
Shipping of Bellingham harbor amounted to 
more than $5,000,000 in 1904. Has two of 
the largest exporting saw mills of the Pacific 
Coast, the largest cedar shingle mill, and the 
largest salmon cannery in the world. It is 
the nearest American city to Alaska and the 
nearest important Puget Sound seaport to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


India (1901) 57,- 


hfe FON 


Betzonr, Washington Co., Miss., 1,059. 
On Southern in Miss.; Yazoo & Miss. Valley 
(R.R.) 

Bement, Piatt Co., Ill, 1,530. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

Bemipyi, c. h., Beltrami Co., Minn., 5,099. 

On Great Northern; Minn. & Intern. (N. P.); 
Minn., Red Lake & Man. (R.R.). 

Renares, capital of Dist. of Benares, Prov. of 
Agra and Oudh, British India, (1901) 200,331. 
Situated on the north bank of the Ganges 
and one of the most ancient cities in_ the 
Orient. It is the centre of the Hindu religion 
and learning, and a holy place for both Brah- 
manical and Buddhistie pilgrims, sometimes as 
many as 100,000 attending a festival. There 
are many temples approached by stairs from 
the river, 300 Mohammedan mosques, and 
1,000 pagodas. The city is the seat of Queen’s 
College, of the Government Sanskrit College, 
and of two other Sanskrit colleges. The guld 
embroidered stuffs, silks, gems, shawls, brass 
and lacquered wares of Benares are famous, 
and it has a large trade with the neighboring 
countries. Benares shows no signs of antiquity 
earlier than the sixteenth century. It was 
ceded to the East India Company in 1775. 

Ben Avon, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,828. 


On Penna. (R.R.) 
Benvery, Govt. of Bessarabia, Russia, (1900) 
33,941. 


Benpico, Victoria, Australia, (1901) 41,898. 

Benpin, Govt. of Piotrkov, Russian Poland, 
(1900) 25,408. 

Benevento, Campania, Italy, (1901) 24,647. 

Benna-EL-Ast, Kaliubieh, Egypt, 12,472. 

Benicia, Solano Co., Cal., 2,360. 

On South. Pacific (R.R.). 
Bent Suer, Prov. of Beni Suef, Egypt, 18,229. 
Bentp, Macoupin Co., Ill., 1.962. 

On Macoupin County (R.R.). 

BeNNETTSVILLE, c. h., Marlboro Co., S. C., 2,646. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Bennetts. & Cheraw 
(R.R.). 

Bennrincton, Hillsboro Co., N. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Bennington Co., Vt., 6,211. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 

BENSBERG, Prussia, Germany (1905) 

Benson, c. h., Swift Co., Minn., 1,67 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

—Douglas Co., Neb., (1910) 3,170. 

—Rutland Co., Vt., 813. 

Bentiey, Gladwin Co., Mich., 527. 

BENTLYVILLE, Washington Co., Pa., 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Benton, c. h., Saline Co., Ark., 1,708. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. L., Iron Mt- 
& So. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Franklin Co., Ill., 2,675. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Illinois Central; St. L., 
Tron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Marshall Co., Ky.. 824. 
On Nashv., Chat. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Bossier Parish, La., 318. 
On St. Louis Southwest. (R.R.). 
—Columbia Co., Pa., 719. 
On Bloomsburg & Sullivan (R.R.). 


Il., 690. 


11,217. 
7: 
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Benton Warsor, Berrien Co., Mich., 9,185. 
On CL, Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Michigan Central; 
Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

BENTONVILLE, c. h., Benton Co., Ark., 1,956. 

On Frisco Lines (K.R.). 

SeNwoop, Marshall Co,, W. Va., 4,976. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. 
(R.R.) 

Brnzonia, Benzie Co., Mich., 563. 

Berat, Janina Vilayet, Turkey. 12,000. 

Berber, Nubia, Egypt. estimated 20,000. 

Berpiansk, Govt. of Taurida, Russia, 27,279. 

Berpitcuev, Govt. of Kiev, Russia, (1897) 53,351- 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky., 1,510. 

On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

-—Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 2,600. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Cl., Cin., Ch. & St. 

Lake Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 
Breesrorp, Union Co., S. Dak., 1,117. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Bercamo, Lombardy, Italy (1901) 7772. 
Notable institution, Academy of Arts; manu- 
factures of silk, wool, linen, and iron goods. 

Berceporr, Hamburg, Germany, (1905) 12,384. 

BercEn, capital of Dist. of South Bergenhus, 
Norway, (1905) 80,000. 

A fortified city and walled seaport, located at 
the head of Vaagen Bay and alinost surrounded 
by water. 

Bergen lies in a semicircle around the harbor 
and is a well-built and picturesque town. Its 
public buildings include a cathedral, a naval 
academy, a museum, and a library with 80,000 
volumes. The chief industry is shipbuilding; 
a large proportion of the trade of Norway 
Passes through Bergen. The city is_ chiefly 
important as the greatest fish market in Nor- 
way. Codfish, fish-roe, blubber, skins, her- 
rings, and codliver oil are the chief exports. 
A fisherman’s fair is held annually, and there 
is a fishery museum. The imports are wine, 
corn, cotton, woolens, sugar, coffee, etc. 
Notwithstanding its extreme northern latitude, 
the climate is very mild. f 
Bergen was founded in 1609 by Olaf Kyrre, 
who made of it a city of first rank. Later 
it became one of the most important trading 
stations of the Hanseatic League. 

Bercen, Genesee Co., N. Y., 637. 


L.; 


On Neon C,(& Hees CRS) S 
Bercen Frevtpv, Bergen Co., N. J.,_ 1,991. 
On N. Y., Ont. & West.; West Shore (R.R.). 
Bercen-or-Zoom, North Brabant, Netherlands 
(1900) 13,668. 
Bercerac, Dept. of Dordogne, France (1906) 
13,631. 
Galehrated for wines and liquors. 
Bercuouz, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 1,011. 
On Lk. E. Alliance & Wheel. (R.R.) 
Berciscu-Grappacn, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 
13,411. 
Berkevey, Alameda Co., Cal., (1910) 40,434. 


On A., T. & S. F. Coast Line; Southern Pa- 
cific (R.R.). 7 
State institution for deaf, dumb, and blind; 
seat of University of California, State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

—Bristol Co., Mass., 999. 

BerKeELey Sprinos, c. h., Morgan Co., W. Va., 864. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

BerksHIrE, Franklin Co., Vt., 1,286. 

Bervap, Tutova, Rumania (1908) 25,000. 

Bertin, capital of Prussia and Empire of Ger- 
many, (1910) 2,064,153. 
Situated on both sides of the Spree River. It 
is built on a flat, sandy plain, with an aver- 
age height above the level of the Baltic of 
only 100 feet. Its geographical position has 
made it the railway centre of northern Ger- 


many. Berlin occupies an area of 25 square 
miles, and includes a number of former sub- 
urban towns and _ villages. The principal 
streets are the famous Unter den Linden, 
with its four rows of lime trees and the stately 
Brandenburg gate; the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
Konigsstrasse, and the Leipzigerstrasse. Scat- 


tered about the city are a number of notable 
statues, including the one of Frederick the 
Great at the head of Unter den Linden, and 
those of Schwerin, Winterfeld, Seidlitz, Keith, 
Zieten, Von wilow, Leopold of Dessau, and 
the Great Elector. The Brandenburg gate 
presents on each face six lofty Doric columns, 
surmounted by an attic upon which is a bronze 
“Victory.” In the Belle Alliance Platz is a 
“Column of Peace,’ commemorating the peace 
of 1815. The triumphs of German arms are 
further typified in the great “Monument of 
Victory,” dedicated in 1875. In the centre of 
the city is the old Royal Palace, containing 
nearly 7oo apartments. Near by are the pal- 
aces of the Emperor and the Crown Prince, 
the royal library, which contains 1,000.000 vol- 
umes, the old and new museums, the National 
Art Gallery, the arsenal, the Royal Theatre, 
the opera-house, and the guardhouse. Other 
notable structures are the new building of the 
Imperial Reichstag, the palace of the Imperial 
Chancellor, the Old Museum (Hohenzollern), 
and the New Museum. The principal squares 
and parks are the Lustgarten, the Gensdarmen- 
platz, the Wilhelmplatz, the Belle Alliance 
Platz. the Leipzigerplatz, the Pariserplatz, and 
the Thiergarten, the great pleasure-g ound of 
the Berlinese. 

Berlin is the greatest centre of intellectual 
development in Germany. The _ university, 
founded in 1809, has over 7,000 students and 
nearly as many “hearers.” Other academic 
institutions are the Academy of Science, Mili- 
tary Academy, Naval Academy, Academy of 
Architecture, School of Mining, and the Artil- 
lery, Technical, and lngineering Colleges. 
Berlin is the first city in Germany in respect 
to the variety and importance of its manu- 
factured products. The chief articles are 
cloths, linen, silks, ribbons, cottons, iron wares, 
bronze ware, drapery goods, scientific instru- 


ments, chronometers, pianos, German silver 
ware, toys, chemicals, furniture, carpets, porce- 
lain, artificial flowers, and beer. Among its 


great industrial establishments are the royal 
porcelain factory and royal iron foundry. 
Those of iron and machinery and book pub- 
lishing are on a great scale. Two centuries 
ago Berlin was of little importance. The first 
improvement was made by the Great Elector 
Frederick William; the city was adorned and 
enlarged by Frederick the Great. In 1871 
it became the capital of the German Empire. 
It ranked fifth among the cities of the world 
at the last census. 

Bertin, Hartford Co., Conn., 3,728. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Worcester Co., Md., 1,317. 

On Balt. Ches, & Atl.; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

—Worcester Co., Mass., 996, 

On Boston & Maine; N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.) 

—Coos Co., N. H., 11,780. 

On Boston & Maine; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Somerset Co., Pa., 1,336. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Vt., 1,079. 
—Green Lake Co., Wis., 4,636. 

On ‘Chic...M.'& St Pi iCRR:). 

—capital of Waterloo Co., North, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 9,747; estimated (1908) 13,080. 
On’ Galt, Preston & Hesp.; Gd. Trunk (R.R.). 

Bertin Heicuts, Erie Co., Ohio, 534. 

On Lake Shore Electric; N. Y., Chic. & St. L. 

(R.R.). 

Bern (or Berne), capital of Canton of Bern 
and of Switzerland, (1901) 64,864; (1908) 
78,500. 
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Situated on a promontory 1,800 feet above 
sea-level. The river Aar surrounds it on three 
sides and is crossed by several bridges; one 
of these, the Komhaus Bridge, is 157 feet 
above the water and 900 feet long. Bern 1s 
the finest city in Switzerland and famous for 
its Alpine scenery. The houses are built of 
freestone and form arcades, or covered walks, 
on both sides of the streets. There are nu- 
merous fountains, promenades, and monuments. 
The cathedral, the theatre, the natural history 
and art museums, the library, and the new 
federal council halls are all imposing buildings. 
The University of Bern was founded in 1834 
and has 1,200 students. 
The peninsula and town were first fortified by 
Berchtold, Duke of Zahringen. At his death, 
in 1218, it became a free imperial city, and 
in 1353 a part of the Swiss Confederacy. 
Bern received its name from the city of 
Verona, called Bern by the Germans, over 
which the Dukes of Zahringen held sovereignty. 

Bern, Adams Co., Ind., 1,316. 

Lernarpston, Franklin Co., Mass., 741. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Bernay, Dept. of Eure, Normandy, 
(1901) 6,789. 

Bernsurc, Anhalt, Germany (1905) 34,029. 


France 
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Berne, Fairfield Co., Conn., 3,041. 
On New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(R.R.). 

—Oxford Co., Maine, 834. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Clermont Co., Ohio, 1,201. 

On Cincin., George. & Ports. (R.R.). 
—Windsor Co., Vt., 1,943. . 

On Cent. Vermont; White River (R.R.). 
BetuLeneM, Litchfield Co., Conn., 550. 
—Grafton Co., N. H., 1,261. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Palestine, 8,000. 

Birthplace of the Saviour; Church of 

Nativity and several large convents. 
—Northampton Co., Pa., 12,837. ; : 

On Central of New Jersey; Lehigh & New 

Eng.; Lehigh Valiey; Philadelphia & Reading 

(R.R.). 


the 


BeuTHEN, Prussia, Germany (1905) 60,078. 
Beverey, Yorkshire, England (1901) 13,183. 
Breverty, Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 18,650. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Burlington Co., N. J., 2,140. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Ohio, 720. 
—c. h., Randolph Co., W. Va., 438. 
On Western Maryland (R.R.). 


Birpao, capital of Prov. of Vizcaya, Spain, 

(1900) 83,306. % 
Picturesquely situated on both banks of th. 
river Nervion, within encircling hills, the 
houses well built, and the streets attractive, 
The city owes its importance to its commerce 
and to the vast deposits of iron and copper 
ore in the vicinity. It has extensive manu- 
factures of rope, hardware, leather, hats, to. 
bacco, sail-cloth, etc. There are also ship- 
building docks, smelting works, and foundries, 
There are two ports at the mouth of the Ner. 
vion which are connected by a suspension 
bridge. The river has recently been deepened 
tor vessels of considerable draft. 
Bilbao was founded in 1300 under the name 
of Belvo (“the fine fort’), and soon gained 
great prosperity. In the fifteenth century it 
was the seat of the consulado, the highest com- 
mercial tribunal in Spain. It suffered severely 
in the wars with France. 

Bitwerica, Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,789. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Biiutnes, Christian Co., Mo., 760. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

—c. h., Yellowstone Co., Mont., 10,031. 

On Burlington Route; Great Northern; North- 
ern Pacific (R.R.). 


PART OF THE INNER CITY OF BERLIN, GERMANY 


ND wWeone 


. British Embassy. 8. Royal Academy. 
. Admiralty. 9. University. 

. Industrial Museum, 10. Palace of the 
Palace. 


Emperor. 


15. Palace of the 20. Circus. 
Palace of the 


Crown Prince. 21 
16. Palace of the Com- 


mandant of Berlin. 22, Kammergericht. 


A. Schloss Briicke. 
(Castle Bridge). 
B. Lange or Kurfir- 


General Staff. 
sten Briticke. 


. Ministry of the _ 11. Royal Library. 17. Bauakademie (Chamber). C. Monument to Fred- 
° Interior. 12. Opera. _ (Architecture). 23. Raczynski Picture Gallery. erick the Great. 
. Aquarium. 13. Konigswache. 18. Mint. 24. Catholic Hospital. D. Monument to Fred- 
. Russian Embassy. i4. Arsenal. 19. Royal Theatre. 25. Infirmary. erick William III. 
BerriEN Sprincs, Berrien Co., Mich., 880. BEvIER, Macon Co., Mo., 1,900. Brinoxr, Harrison Co., Miss., 3,049. 


On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

BrerryviL_e, c. h., Carroll Co., Ark., 785. 
On Missouri & North Ark. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Clarke Co., Va., 876. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 

Eas h Berthier Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 
1,364. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

Berwick, St. Mary Parish, La., 2,183. 
On Morgan’s La. & Texas (R.R.). 

--York Co., Maine, 2,098. 

——Columbia Co., Pa., 5,357. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Pennsylvania; Susq., 
Bloomsburg & Ber. (R.R.). 

Berwyn, Cook Co., Ill., 5,841. 
On Burl. Route; Illinois Central (R.R.) 
3ESANCON, capital of Dept. of Doubs, France, 
(1906) 56,168. 
Situated on the river Doubs, on a promontory 
1,200 feet above sea-level. This promontory is 
topped by a citadel constructed by Vauban; 
on the neighboring heights many forts furnish 
complete protection to the town. 
Among the numerous interesting Roman re- 
mains is the Gate of Mars built by Marcus 
Aurelius, 167 a. p. The cathedral dates from 
the eleventh century; the palace of Cardinal 
Granvella (1617) is half Roman and _ half 
Gothic in architecture. The city possesses a 
university, an artillery school, an observatory, 
and a library of 136,000 volumes. 
Besancon is an important industrial centre, 
especially noted for its watch-making. The 
manufactures include textiles, agricultural im- 
plements, steel and copper wires, and ma- 
chinery. Besancon was the ancient Veison- 
tium, capital of the Sequani. Caesar conquered 
it and made of it a Roman stronghold. In 
modern times it came into the possession of 
Spain (1648), from which Power it wa: wrested 
by Louis XIV. 

Bessemer, Jefferson Co., Ala., 10,864. 
On Alabama Great South.; Atlanta, Birm. & 
Atl.; Birmingham South.; Frisco Lines; Illinois 
Central; Louisville & Nashv.; Southern (R.R.). 

—Gogebic Co., Mich., 4,583. 
On Dul., So. Sh. & Atl.; Minn., St. P. & Slt. 
Ste. M.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Lawrence Co., Pa., 107. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania; Pitts. & Lake 
Erie; Union (R.R.). 

Bessemer City, Gaston Co., N. C., 1,529. 
_On Southern (R.R.), 

Brruany, New Haven Co., Conn., 495. 

—Moultrie Co., Ill., 850. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., Harrison Co., Mo., 1,93! 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 


On Burl. Route; Missouri & La. (R.R.). 
Beziers, Dept. of Hérault, France, 
268 (commune). 
Buacatpur, Behar, India (1901) 75,760. 


(1906) 52,- 


Buopat, Prov. of Bhopal, India (1901) 77,023. 

Brara, Egypt, 10,005. 

—Govt. of Siedlce, Russian Poland, (1897) 13,- 
123. 

Eee ones Govt. of Grodno, Russia, (1900) 
3,927- 

Biarritz, Dept. of Basses-Pyrénées, France 
(1906) 15,093. 

BicKNnELL, Knox Co., Ind., 2,794. 
On Vandalia (R.R.) 

BippEerorp, York Co., Maine, 17,079. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Biverorp, Devonshire, England (1901) 8,754. 

BE ESNS Govt. of Kiev, Russia, (1897) 
35,379. 

BIELEFELD, Prussia, Germany (1905) 71,796. 


PEs ce Os Govt. of Kursk, Russia, (1897) 26,- 

564. 

Biewitz, Silesia, Austria (1900) 16,597. 

Bretra, Proy. of Novara, Italy, (1901) 15,000. 

Bretorot, Govt. of Kharkov, Russia, 15,233. 

Brienne, Canton of Bern Switzerland, (1908) 
26,096. 

Situated on the northern extremity of the 
Lake of Bienne, noted for the remains of a 
Lake Dwellers’ Village, and for containing the 
Be of St. Pierre, residence of Rousseau in 
1765. 

Chief industries cotton-spinning, dyeing, tan- 
ning; manufactures watches, cigars; contains 
the Schwab Museum with relics of lake-dwell- 
ers, etc, «nd the West Swiss Technical 
Institute. 

Bicaa, Prov. of Balucan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
8,000. 

Bre Apa, Gold Coast, Africa, 13,240. 

Bic Rapips, c._h., Mecosta Co., Mich., 4,519. 
On_Grand Rapids & Ind.; Pere Marquette 
(R.R.). 

Important lumber market. 

Bic Run, Jefferson Co., Pa., 1,032. 
On Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. (R.R.) 

Bic SprinG, c. h., Howard Co., Texas, 4,102. 
On Tex. & Pac. CRI): 

Bicstone, Grant Co., S. Dak., 551. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R:R.). 

Bic Stone Gap, Wise Co., Va., 2,590. 

a peveuie & Nash.; Virginia & Southwest. 

Bic Timner, c. h., 

1,022. 
On No. Pac. (R.R.). 

Bikaner, Rajputana, India (1901) 53,078. 

Bitar, Proy. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., 
8,103. 


Sweet Grass Co., Mont., 


(1903) 


On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
Binston, Staffordshire, England (1901) 24,034. 
EON Ae Prov. of Pangasinan, Luzon, P. 1, 
14,603. 
Bincue, Hainaut, Belgium (1900) 
Bincen, Grand Duchy of 
(1905) 9,953. 
BinGERVILLE (formerly called ApyJAMeE), capital 
of Ivory Coast, French West Africa. 
BinGHam, Somerset Co., Maine, Sqr. 
On Somerset (R.R.). 
—Salt Lake Co., Utah, 2,881. 
On Den. & Rio Grande (R.R.) 
EOE ce. h., Broome Co., N. Y., (1910) 
55443. 
én Del. & Hud.; Del., L. & W.; Erie (R.R.). 


11,350. 
Hesse, Germany 


Several colleges and New York State Hos 
ital for the Insane and the Susquehanna 
alley and St. Mary’s Home for Orphan 
Children. 


—Shelby Co., Tenn., 1,673. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.) 

Binmay ey, Luzon, P. I., 16,439. 

Birp Istanp, Renville Co., Minn., 931. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.) 

Brrpssoro, Berks Co., Pa., 2,930. 
On Pennsylvania; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

BirKENHEAD, Cheshire, England, (1901) 119, 
915; estimated (1909) 121,123. 
A seaport town opposite Liverpool that has 
had a remarkable growth since the opening of 
its shipbuilding yards, in 1824. In 1847 mag- 
nificent docks were begun which now cover 
an area of 165 acres. There is a handsome 
town hall, a theological college (St. Aidan’s), a 
school of science and art, and a public library. 
Many of the finest iron vessels have been built 
here. There are also works for the construc: 
tion of steel bridges, iron castings, etc. 
The town was incorporated in 1877. 

BrirMinGHAM, c. h., Jefferson Co., Ala., (1900) 

8,415; (1910) 132,685. 

n the Central Railroad of Georgia, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the Southern, the “Frisco” 
System, Illinois Central, Queen and Crescent 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic, Mobile and 
Ohio, Birmingham Southern, 
board Air Line railroads. 
126 miles of street railways. 
Birmingham has developed very rapidly since 
the discoveries of iron, coal, and hematite in 
the vicinity; the industries of the town are 
associated closely with coal and iron mining. 
The various forms of these include pig iron 
furnaces, foundries, machine shops, car wheel 
works, etc. There are also cotton factories, 
packing houses, cottonseed-oil mills, and ex 
tensive. lumber interests. Birmingham has 
many fine parks and handsome Buildings. St 


and the Sea 
The city contains 
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Vincent's Hospital was completed in 1900 at 

a cost of $250,000. Howard College (Baptist) 

is located about five miles from the city. 

Owenton College (Methodist) has just been 

completed. There are three female colleges. 

There are 96 churches. 

Birmingham was laid out in 1871 and in a 

few months chartered as a city. 
BirMincHAM, Warwickshire, England, 

522,204; estimated (1909) 563,629. 

In the centre of England, on the river Rea, 

it fulfils the triple functions of a city, a civic 

county, and a parliamentary and municipal 
borough. 

The centre of the city, once an overcrowded 

district, has been rebuilt and improved and 

now contains many fine buildings, among 
them Queen’s College, connected with the 

London University, the grammar school of 

Edward VI, Birmingham and Midland Insti- 

tute, free library, and theatre. The chief ec- 

clesiastical edifices are St. Martin’s Church, 
dating from the thirteenth century, the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral of Saint Chad, and 
the Baptist Wyclif Chapel (Fourteenth Cen- 
tury Gothic). There are nine public parks, 
numerous recreation grounds, and a botanical 
garden. Birmingham is at the head of English 
cities in modern municipal administration, most 
of these municipal undertakings dating back 
to 1874-75 when Joseph Chamberlain was 
mayor. Everything possible is done to im- 
prove the physical and material condition of 
its artisans; great pains have been taken to 
provide technical schools. A municipal tech- 
nical school (1896) is attended by 3,000 pupils. 
and the Birmingham Institute and Midland 

Institute provide similar advantages. There 

are many free libraries, art galleries, and mu- 

seums maintained by the municipality, besides 
sanitariums, hospitals, asylums, and alms- 
houses. The immense coal and iron beds of 

Birmingham are the principal source of. its 

importance and have made the city the chief 

seat of the British metallic manufactures and 
the most important hardware centre of the 
world. The manufacture of guns and rifles 
and the steel pen works of Gillott & Sons are 
located here. Besides steel and iron, the city 
manufactures gold and silver wares, toys, 
jewelry, glass, buttons, chemicals, and beer. 

The prosperity of the city has been greatly 

increased by numerous canal communications 

with important rivers of England. 

Birmingham was originally the Anglo-Saxon 

town eormings Ham, and in the Middle 

Ages it was a thrifty place. Its great indus- 

trial and commercial importance began in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with its 
manufactures of metal ornaments, swords, and 
guns. Its prosperity_ was greatly increased 
by the opening of the Lancashire coal and iron 
fields, and by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury its manufactures were celebrated through- 
out the world. 

BirMINGHAM, Van Buren Co., Iowa, 572- 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—Oakland Co., Mich., 1,607. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

BispEE, Cochise Co., Ariz., 9,019. 

On El Paso & S. W. System (R.R.). 
Biscecui£, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 28,607. 
BisHnupPuR, Bengal, India, 18,000. 

Bisuor, Inyo Co., Cal., 1,190. 
BIsHOPVILLE, c. h., Lee Co., S. C., 1,659. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 

Biskra, Prov. of Constantine, Algeria (1901) 

71554 
BrsmArcK (formerly Brabauerschaft), Prussia, 

Germany, united with Gelsenkirchen (1903). 
—St. Francois Co., Mo., 848. 

On Illinois Southern; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. 

(R.R.). 

—c. h., Burleigh Co., N. Dak., State capital, 

(1900) 3,3193 5,443- 

On the east bank of the Missouri River, on 

the Northern Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. 

Paul and Sault Sainte Marie Railroads. The 

river is navigable for boats 250 to 7oo tons 

for 1,200 miles above Bismarck. The town 
contains an immense river warehouse. The 


(1901) 


Brack Dramonp, Contra Costa Co., Cal., 2,372- 
—King Co., Wash., 2,051. 
On Col. & Puget Sound (R.R.). 
Buackroot, c. h., Bingham Co., Idaho, 2,202. 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). 
Biack Hawk, Gilpin Co., Colo., 668. + 
On Colorado & Southern (R.R.). 
Bracxpoot, Lancashire, England, (1901) 47," 


346. 
Biack River, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 916. 


ae Nel York Central & Hudson River 
(R.R.). 
Brack River Fauts, c. h., Jackson Co., Wis., 
1,917. 


On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Brackrock, Lawrence Co., Ark., 1,078. 
On Frisco System (R.R.). 
Bracxspurc, Cherokee Co., S. C., 1,119. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Montgomery Co., Va., 875. 
BriacxsHear, c. h., Pierce Co., Ga., 1,235- 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Brackstone, Worcester Co., Mass., 5,648. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Nottoway Co., Va., 1,486. 
On Norf. & West. (R.R.). 
BrackviLie, Barnwell Co., 5. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
BLacKWELL, Kay Co., Okla., 3,266. 


Gut, 27.as 


aa Top. & Santa Fe; Frisco Lines 
BuacovescHENSK, Govt. of Amur, Russia in 
Asia (1900) 37,368. 


Bratne, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,013. 
On Bang. & Aroost. (R.R.). 
—St. Clair Co., Mich., sor. 
On Pere Marquette (R-R.). 
—Whatcom Co., Wash., 2,289. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 
Buarr, ¢c. h., Washington Co., Neb., 2,584. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Biarrstown, Benton Co., Lowa, 532. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
BLarrRsvitLe, Indiana Co., Pa., 3,572. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
BiakeEty, c. h., Early Co., Ga., 1,838. 
On Central of Georgia (R.R.). 
—Lackawanna Co,, Pa., 5,345. 
Brancuarp, Page Co., Iowa, 408. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
BLANCHARDVILLE, Lafayette Co., Wis., 643. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 
BLANCHESTER, Clinton Co., Ohio, 1,813. 
BLANDINSVILLE, McDonough Co., Ill., 987. 
On B. & O. S. W. (R.R.). 
Buianprorp, Hampden Co,, Mass., 746. 
On T. P. & West. (R.R.). 
BLANKENBURG, Brunswick, Germany (1905) 
347. 
Biarney, County Cork, Ireland. 
Village famous for Blarney Castle and tradi- 
tional stone. 
BienHeEIM, Bavaria, Germany (1900) 674. 
—Marlborough County, New Zealand (1901) 
3,351. 
—Kent Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,653. 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.) 


II,- 


Buipan, Algiers, (1906) 16,866. 
BurssFieLp, Lenawee Co., Mich., 1,474. 
On L. S. & M. S.; Toledo & West. (EIl.) 


(R.R.) 
Buocxton, Taylor Co., Iowa, 648. 
On Chic. Great West. (R.R.). 
Brocton, Bibb Co., Ala., 2,500. 
On Alabama Great Southern; Louisville & 
Nashville; Mobile & Ohio; Southern (R.R.) 
BLOEMFONTEIN, capital of Orange River Colony, 
Africa, (1904) 33,883. 
Situated on a plain at an altitude of 4,500 
feet and noted for its fine climate. The town 
is well built and has some good public edi- 
fices, among them the old Raad Zaals or court 
room, the town hall, the President’s house, 
and the museum. Bloemfontein also contains 


several colleges and a theological school. The 
principal trade is in wool. During the war 
between England and .the Dutch Republic, 


Bloemfontein was the chief centre of the Boer 
forces. 

Bloemfontein was occupied by Lord Roberts 
in 1900, and annexed to Great Britain in 1903. 
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bridge across the Missouri River is computed 
to have cost about one and a half million 
dollars. Chief public buildings are the Capi- 
tol, the penitentiary, court-house, high school 
building, etc. There are also water-works, an 
electriclight plant, brewery, flour mill, ete: 

Bituts, Bitlis Vilayet, Armenia, 38,800. 

Bitonto, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 30,617, 
(commune). 

BittErRFELD, Prussia, Germany (1905) 13,291- 

Brwasrk, St. Louis Co., Minn., 1,690. 


On Dul. & Iron Range; Dul., Missabe & No. 
R.R.). 
Bien, Lancashire, England, (1901) 127,- 


626; estimated (1909) 136,959. 

Has some handsome_public buildings, among 
them a town hall, Gothic exchange, and the 
new draper’s hall. The educational institu- 
tions include a grammar school, founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, a municipal technical school, 
a public library, a museum, and an art gal- 
lery. Blackburn is an advanced municipality 
and one of the greatest cotton manufacturing 
centres of the world. The town is celebrated 
as the home of James Hargreaves, the inven- 
tor of the spinning-jenny (1767). 

Blackburn was incorporated in 1851. 


ENGLAND, AND ENVIRONS 


Buois, capital of Dept. of Loir-et-Cher, France, 
(1906) 21,086. 
Situated on the right bank of the Loire, is a 
city of great historical interest. The older 
portion of the town is mean and ill built and 
lies on a steep slope, on the summit of which 
stands the famous castle of Blois. In this 
structure may be traced the evolution of 
French architecture. The most ancient part 
was constructed in the thirteenth century by 
the Counts of Chatillon, and in the fifteenth 
century by the Dukes of Orleans. Louis XII 
rebuilt a great part of it, and Francis I added 


a wing in which is the admirable winding 
staircase. > j 
Many important events in French history 


are connected with this castle. There Louis 
XII was born and the Duke of Guise was 
murdered. Isabella of Spain found in it a 
retreat and Catherine de Medici died within 
He walls. Many French kings held their courts 
ere. 

Next in interest to the castle are the cathe- 
dral, erected by Louis XIV, the Episcopal pal- 
ace, and the ancient abbey of St. Nicolas, 
built in 1138-1210, Ml 

The educational establishments of Blois com- 


prise a seminary, a teachers’ school, a college, 
a museum, and a library. 
Blois is a very ancient town, and probably ex- 
isted under Roman rule. It is mentioned, for 
the first time, as the hereditary seat of a count 
in 584; then as belonging to the Counts of 
Blois in the ninth century. It was in the 
church of St. Saviour of Blois that the stand- 
ard of Joan of Arc was blessed. 

Bioompate, Wood Co., Ohio, 602. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Bioomer, Chippewa Co., Wis., 1,204. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Buoomrietp, Hartford Co., Conn., 1,821. 
On Central New England (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greene Co., Ind., 2,069. 4 
On Chic., Ind. & Louisv.; Indianapolis South. 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Davis Co., Iowa, 2,028. 
On Burlington Route; Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., Stoddard Co., Mo., 1,147- 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
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tains. The city is divided into four parts by 
the San Francisco and San Augustin Rivers; 
the streets intersect at right angles. The prin- 
cipal street (Calle de Republica) terminates in 
a square (La Plaza de la Constitucién), around 
which are grouped the Government buildings 
and the cathedral. bye 2 

Bogota possesses a university, the Colegio Na- 
cionale de San Bartolomé, a military academy 
a national library of 50,000 volumes, a mu 
seum, a botanical garden, and an observatory. 
There are many churches and convents. Bo- 
gota is the inland trade emporium of this dis- 


trict, the imports amounting to $25,000,000 
a year. The mdnufactures are not numer- 
ous. Near the city are coal, iron, and salt 


mines. 
Bogota was settled in 1538 by the Spaniards 
under Quesada, and then called Santa Fé. It 
was for a long time the capital of New Gra- 
nada. In 1819 it became the capital of Co- 
lombia. 


BERLIN, GERMANY, AND ENVIRONS 


—Knox Co., Neb., 1,264. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Essex Co., N. J., 15,070. 

On Del., Lack. & West.; Erie (R.R.). 

—Essex Co., Vt., 496. 

BLooMiInGBuRG, Fayette Co., Ohio, 610. 
On B. & O. S. W. (R.R.). 

BLooMINGDALE, Parke Co., Ind., 528. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 

Bioominc Grove, Navarro Co., Texas, 903. 
On St. Louis Southwest. (R.R.). 

BLooMING Prarrre, Steele Co., Minn., 854. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Broomincton, c. h., McLean Co., Ill., 25,768. 
On Chicago & Alton; Cleve., C., C. & St. L.; 
Illinois Central; Lake Erie & West. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Monroe Co., Ind., (1910) 8,838. 
On Chic., Ind. & Louisv.; Indianapolis South. 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Franklin Co., Neb., 507. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

BLoomsgurG, c. h., Columbia Co., Pa., 7,413. 
On Blooms. & Sull.; Del., Lack. & West.; 
Pennsylvania; Phila, & Reading (R.R.). 

Seat of Bloomsburg State Normal School. 

Bioomvitie, Seneca Co., Ohio, 754. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Briosspurc, Tioga Co., Pa., 2,303. 
On Erie (R.R.). 

Biossom, Lamar Co., Texas, 871. 
On Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 

Birounts Town, c. h., Calhoun Co., Fla., 546. 

Biue EarrtH, c. h., Faribault Co., Minn., 2,319. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Bruerietp, Mercer Co., W. Va., 11,188. 

On Norf. & West. (R.R.). 
Biue Hirt, Hancock Co., Maine, 1,462. 
—Webster Co., Neb., 761. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Brive Istanp, Cook Co., Ill., 8,043. 

On B. & O. Chicago Term.; Chic., Rock Isl. 
& Pac.; Grand Trunk; Illinois Central; Indi- 
ana Harbor Belt (R.R.). 

Biur Mounp, Macon Co., Ill. goo. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

—Linn Co., Kans., 596. 

Mo. Pac. (R.R.). 

Mountain, Tippah Co., Miss., 650. 

On New Orl., Mobile & Chic. (R.R.). 

Raprips, Marshall Co., Kans., 1,756. 

Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific (R.R.). 

= RipceE, c. h., Fannin Co., Ga., 808. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Buivesprines, Gage Co., Neb., 712. 

On Burlington Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Buurr City, Sullivan Co., Tenn., 540. 

On Southern; Virginia & Southwest. (R.R.). 

Buures, Scott Co., Ill., 766. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

Brurrton, c. h., Wells Co., Ind., 4,987. 

On Cin., Bluffton & Chic.; Ft. W., Cin. & Lv.; 
Tol. St. Louis & West. (R.R.). 

—Allen Co., Ohio, 1,953. 

On Dayton & Troy Elec.; Lake Erie & West.; 
Northern Ohio; Western Ohio (El.) (R.R.). 

BiumeEnau, Brazil, 30,000. 

German colony in the State of Santa Cath- 
arina, Brazil. 

BuytTHevitte, Mississippi Co., Ark., 3,840. 

On Blythe. Leach. & Ark. So.; Frisco System; 
Tene: Lk. City & Erie.; Paragould S. E. 
(RR. 

Boac, Prov. of Marinduque, Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
15,823. 

BoarpMan, Columbus Co., N. C., 796. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 

Boaz, Marshall Co., Ala., r,o1o. 
On Nash. Chat. & St. L. (R.R.) 

sa WEL Govt. of Minsk, Russia (1897) 34,- 
330. 


Bocaur, Prov. of Balucan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 


8,438. 
BocuntA, Galicia, Austria (1900) 10,071. 
Bocuo.t, Prussia, Germany (1905) 23,918, 
(commune). 


Bocuum, Westphalia, Germany (1910) 

BopensacH, Bohemia, 
10,782. 

Borrne, c. h.. Kendall Co., Texas, 886. 
On San A, & Ar. Pass (R.R.). 

Boco, Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I. (1903) 16,350. 

Bocora, capital of Colombia and principal city of 
State of Cundinamarca, about 100,000. 
Situated on a level plain, 8,500 feet above 
sea-level, at the base of the Suma-Paz Moun- 


r 136,829. 
Austria-Hungary (1900) 


Bocora, Bergen Co., N. J., 1,125. 
On N. Y. Ont. & West.; N. Y. Susq. & W.; 
West Shore (R.R.) 


Bocue Cuitto, Lincoln Co., Miss., 841. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 
RocutscHutz, Prussia, Germany (1905) 19,936. 


BoumiscH Lerpa, Bohemia, Austria-Hungary 
(1900) 10,674. 

Borsr, Ada Co., Idaho, State capital, (1900) 
5,957; (1910) 17,358. 


Situated in a rich mining district, on the Boise 
River and on the Oregon Short Line Railway. 
It is also in the centre of a productive agri- 
cultural district, and is one of the chief wool 
markets of the United States. 

Boise is a military post, and contains a prison, 
a penitentiary, United States assay office, 
United States court, United States land office, 
and soldiers’ home. 

The industrial establishments include mills, a 
foundry; makes various lumber products. 
Boise was settled in 1863, and in 1864, with a 
population of only 300, became a city and State 
capital. 

Bots-LE-Duc (or s’ HertocenposcH), capital of 
Prov. of North Brabant, Netherlands, (1905) 
34,003; (1908) 34,663. 

BoxuHara, capital of Khanate of Bokhara, Cen- 

tral Asia, about 75,000. 
In an oasis, eight miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by ramparts of mud. The streets, which 
are very irregular, are intersected by canals. 
On an artificial elevation in the centre of the 
city is the citadel, containing the palaces of 
the Ameer and residences of the state officers. 
Bokhara has long been regarded as the centre 
of culture of Central Asia, and contains sixty 
higher colleges and many less important in- 
stitutions. 

Botzec, Dept. of 
(1906) 11,453. 

Borty, Okfuskee Co., Okla., 1,334. 
On Fort Smith & Western (R.R.). 

1,975> 


Seine-Inférieure, France 


Botrvar, c. h., Polk Co., Mo., 1,97 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

—Allegany Co., N. Y., 1,318. 
On Pitts., Shawmut & North. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hardeman Co., Tenn., 1,070. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

—Jefferson Co., W. Va., 687. 

BoixHov, Govt. of Orel, Russia, 26,800. 

Borocna, capital of Proy. of Bologna, Italy, 
(1901) 152,009. 
Situated in a plain of the Apennines, in the 
shape of an oval, and enclosed by a brick wall, 
entered by twelve gates. 
The architecture of Bologna, for the most part 
medieval, renders it one of the notable cities 
of Europe. The streets are overhung by the 
upper stories of the buildings, thus forming 
miles of shop-lined arcades, and dating from 
the thirteenth century. The finest oF these 
are the portico of Servi (1312) and the por- 
ticoes of the Banci and of the Scali. 
Bologna has 130 churches, among them that 
of San Stefano, dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury; the Church of San_Sepolero, a twelfth- 
century imitation of the Holy Sepulchre; San 
Petronio, magnificent, but never completed; San 
Domenico (Gothic), and San Bartolommeo. 
There are also many fine palaces of the Re- 
naissance. 
The University of Bologna is very ancient, 
and possesses a library of 250,000 volumes. 
The city has, besides, an academy of fine arts, 
painting and sculpture galleries, a great school 
of music, an observatory, a noted botanical 
garden, and a museum of antiquities. It is 
of great industrial importance, famous for its 
productions of macaroni, Bologna sausages, 
liquors, and canned fruits. Commerce is ex- 
tensive, and railway communications excellent. 
Bologna, prominent in medieval history, was 
originally an Etruscan_town, founded in the 
eighth century B. c. It was then called Fel- 
sina. In 189 B. c. it was made a part of the 
Roman Empire, and in 1112 was granted an 
imperial charter. In the sixteenth century it 
became a papal possession, and remained as 
such until 1860, when it was annexed to the 
dominions of Victor Emmanuel. 

Botonpron, Matanzas, Cuba, (1800) 2,604. 

Botton, Lancashire, England, (1901) 168,215; 
estimated (1909) 187,824. 
On the Croal River, and one of the chief 
seats of the cotton manufactures of England. 
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There are also paper mills, chemical works, 
foundries, and dye works. 
The city maintains numerous public baths, rec- 
reation grounds, technical and art schools, 
libraries and museums. 
From early times Bolton has been an indus- 
trial centre, and in the reign of Henry VIII 
possessed flourishing woolen factories. 
Botton, Worcester Co., Mass., 764. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Hinds Co., Miss., 632. 
On Alabama & Vicksburg (R.R.). 
Boma, capital of Kongo independent State, 
Africa, 2,500. : 
Bompay, capital of Bombay Presidency, British 
India, (1901) 776,006. 
A seaport on the island of Bombay. Since the 
increase of its railway and industrial facilities 
it has developed rapidly. It is well built and 
has many modern improvements introduced by 
Europeans, who reside for the most part on 
Malabar Hill. At the head of Back Bay is 
the Castle, the quarter of the city containing 
the principal buildings. These include the 
town hall, the university, the library, and the 
Government buildings. Back of the Castle is 
the native quarter, with its picturesque bazaars 
and temples. North of this are the Victoria 
Gardens, which contain a museum and botani- 
cal and zoological gardens, 
Bombay now surpasses all other cities of India 


as a centre of distribution, aid since the 
opening of the Suez Canal has steadily in- 
creased in wealth and importance. The chief 


export articles are cotton, grain, opium, coffee, 
pepper, and ivory. The manufactures include 
yarn, cotton cloth, lacquer work, and leather. 
The larger part of the population is composed 
of Hindus and Parsees, among whom_ are 
many merchant princes; the rest are Chris- 
tians, Mussulmans, and Jews. 
The harbor of Bombay, one of the best on the 
coast, has an area of 195 acres. Bombay is 
a centre of railroads running to all parts of 
India. The new Victoria railroad station is 
one of the finest in the world. 
Bombay was founded by the Portuguese in 
1509, and in 1661 was ceded to Charles II 
cf England, who granted it to the East India 
Company im 1685. 

Bona (or Bone), Dept. of Constantine, Algeria, 
(1906) 36,004. 
A naval station, situated on a bay of the 
Mediterranean. The town is divided into two 
parts, Upper and Lower Bona, and is sur- 
rounded by walls flanked by square towers. A 
fortress, erected by Charles V_ in 1535, over- 
looks the town. The French, since their occu- 
pation in 1832, have done much to beautify 
the place. 
There is a Catholic cathedral and some re- 

* markable convents; also many bazaars, mar- 
kets, shops, and cafés; manufactures of tapes- 
try and saddlery, and trade in cattle, sheep, 
wool, hides, corn, olive oil, tobacco, and wax. 
Near Bona are the remains of a once famous 
Numidian city, Hippo Regius, the Episcopal 
see of Saint Augustine, who died there in 430. 

Bonar, White Co., Tenn., 517. 
On Nashv., Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Bonaparte, Van Buren Co., lowa, 597- 
On Gy Rot. & BGR 

Bonuam, c. h., Fannin Co., Texas, (1910) 4,844. 
On Mo., Kansas & Texas; Texas & Pacific 
ey 

Bonn, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 81,- 


997. jf ‘ 
On the left bank of the Rhine, with unusu- 
ally attractive and picturesque surroundings. 
The town is very ancient, and contains a ven- 
erable cathedral, dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury, and other fine medieval churches. Among 
the ‘secular buildings may be mentioned the 
Rathhaus, completed in 1782, and the house in 
which Beethoven was born, now containing 
the Beethoven Museum. : 
Bonn is celebrated as the seat of Bonn Uni- 
versity, founded in 1818. Connected with the 
university are a library of 300,000 volumes, a 
museum of Rhenish antiquities, a botanical 
garden, and a school of agriculture. 

Bonn was a Roman fortress, and is frequently 
mentioned by Tacitus as Bonna or Castra Bo- 
nensia. It was destroyed by the Normans in 
the ninth century, and_ rebuilt in the Middle 
Ages by the Germans. In 1794 it was captured 
by the French, who closed the university, 
when the city steadily declined until it was 
recovered by Prussia in_ 1814. 


Bonners Ferry, Bonner Co., Idaho, 1,071. 


On Great Northern; Kootenai Valley; Spokane 
Internat. (R.R.) : 
Bonner Sprincs, Wyandotte Co., Kans., 1,462. 


On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Union Pacific 


(R.R.). 
Boom, Antwerp, Belgium, (1906) 16,739. 
Boone, c. h., Boone Co.. lowa, (1910) 10,347. 


On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Ft. D., Des M. & 
So.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Wares Core ee. 
Boonevitte, Logan Co., Ark., 1,631. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Owsley Co., Ky., 236. 
—c. h., Prentiss Co., Miss., 1,337. 
On Mobile & O. (R.R.). 
Boonsporo, Washington Co., Md., 759. 
Boonton, Morris Co., N. J., 4,930- 
On Del., Lack. & W. (R.R.). 
Boonvitte, c. h., Warrick Co., Ind., 3,034 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Cooper Co., Mo., 4,252. 


On Mo., Kan. & Texas; Missouri Pacific 
(R.R.). 4 
—Oneida Co.. Vit 


z 94. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
Boorusay, Lincoln Co., Maine, 1,700. 
Boorupay Harzor, Lincoln Co., Maine, 2,021. 


Bootie, Lancashire, England, (1901) 58,556; 
estimated (1909) 69,393. 

Boras, Elfsborg, Sweden, (1906) 19,500. 

Borseck, Prussia, Germany (1905) 59,545. 


Borpeaux, capital of Dept. of Gironde, France, 
(1906) 251,947. 
oie ian on the Garonne, about 60 miles 
from the river’s mouth in the Atlantic. | 
Bordeaux is one of the most important cities 
of France, industrially and commercially, and 
in the cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
Among the public buildings may be mentioned 
the Cathedral of St. André, consecrated in 
1096; the Church of St. Croix of the tenth 
century; the Church of St. Michel; the Hotel 
de Ville; the Palais de Justice, and the great 
theatre built by Louis XVI. The University 
of Bordeaux has 2,000 students. There is a 
public library of 200,000 volumes, a gallery 
of painting, and schools of navigation an 
agriculture. . 

The harbor of Bordeaux is crescent-shaped, 
very large, and has a floating dock. Next to 
Havre and Marseilles, the city is the chief 
port for transatlantic trade. Was a_pros- 
perous town in the time of the Romans, was 
made by ITladrian the capital of Aquitania 
Secunda, and was the principal city of south- 
western Gaul. Charles Martel captured it _in 
735. It was for some time the court of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. During the revolu- 
tion, Bordeaux was the chief seat of the 
Girondists, but was the first city to declare 
for the Bourbons in 1814. The first sittings 
of the National Assembly were held at Bor- 
deaux in 1871. Rosa Bonheur was born here. 
Borventown, Burlington Co., N. J., 4,250. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Borceruout, Antwerp, Belgium, (1906) 45,597. 

Boxisociessk, Govt. of Tambov, Russia, 22,370. 

BORON AON, Prov. of Samar, Samar, P. |. (1903) 
13,667. 

Borovitcu1, Govt. of Novgorod, Russia (1897) 
9,421. 

Borovsk, Govt. of Kaluga, Russia (1897) 8,407. 

Borrissov, Govt. of Minsk, Russia, 18,103. 


Borystaw, Galicia, Austria (1900) 11,631. 
Boscose,, Grant Co., Wis., 1,525. 
On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Boston, Lincoinshire, England (1901) 1: 667. 
—Thomas Co., Ga., 1,130. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Georgia Northern 
(R.R.) 


—c. h., Suffolk Co., Mass., State capital and 
commercial metropolis of New England, (1900) 
560,8¢2; (1910) 670,585. 

Situated at the west end of Massachusetts 
Bay. Terminus of the Boston and Albany, 
3oston and Maine, and New York, New Haven 


and Hartford railroads. The city includes 
Boston proper, East Boston, South Boston, 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Charlestown, Brighton, 


West Roxbury, and adjoining territory. Area, 
40 square miles. Boston, East Boston, Charles- 
town, and South Boston contain the piers of 
the ocean steamers. Extending about 2 miles 
along the harbor. and separated from Boston 
proper by an arm of it, is South Boston, con- 
taining large railroad docks and warehouses. 
Several bridges across Charles River connect 
the city «with Charlestown and Cambridge. 
The harbor is an indentation of Massachusetts 
Bay, embracing about 75 square miles. 

At the census of 1900 Boston ranked fifth in 
POpHlanon among the cities of the United States. 
n 1790 it was third with a population of 18,- 
320; in 1800 fourth with 24,9037; in 1810 fourth 
with 
1830 


3,787; in 1820 fourth 
ourth with 61,392; in 
93,383; in 1850 third with 136,881; in 1860 
fourth with 177,840; in 1870 sixth with 250,- 
526; in 1880 fourth with 362,839; in 1890, 
fourth with 448,477; in 1900, fifth with 560,- 
892, in 1910, still fifth, with 670,585. 

The Back Bay region has become the most 
aristocratic part of the city, Commonwealth 
Avenue, 240 feet wide, being one of the hand- 
somest thoroughfares in the country. The 
financial centre of the city is State Street; 
the most noteworthy general retail stores are 
on Washington, Tremont, and Winter Streets; 
the largest boot and shoe markets in the world 
are on High Street and adjacent streets; the 
wholesale drygoods establishments are on 
Franklin, Chauncey, Summer, and_neighbor- 
ing streets; many of the most popular stores 
are on Summer and Boylston Streets. 

Among the attractive parks are the Common, 
a park of eighty-four acres in the heart of the 
city; the Public Garden, the Back Bay Fens, 
the Jamaica Pond, Bussey Park, the Arnold 
Arboretum, Marine Park at City Point, and 
the Charles River Embankment. 

The State-house, on Beacou Hill, is 490 feet 
long and 211 feet wide; the Boston Athe- 
neum, on Beacon Street, contains the rooms 
and library of the American Society of Arts 
and Science. Other buildings are the Masonic 
Temple, the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
the Society of Natural History, and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. The new building of the 
public library is, next to the library of Con- 
gress, the largest one in the country, and 
contains 800,000 volumes. In State Street is 
the United States Custom-house, which cost 
$1,076,000. The old State-house, erected in 
1748, contains in its upper floors a historical 
museum. The city hall, one of the most 
striking buildings of the city, is built of white 
Concord granite in the Italian Renaissance 
style. The music hall and horticultural hall 
are interesting buildings. Old South Church, 
on Washington Street, is now used as a mu- 
seum of historical relics. Occupying the site 
of the Old Redoubt on Breed’s [Hill is the fa- 
mous Bunker Hill Monument. In the Charles- 
town district is located the United States 
Navy Yard. 

The principal industries are the manufacture 
of food preparations, clothing, building, print- 
ing, publishing, and Bodkbinaing: distilled 
liquors, machinery, metals and metallic goods, 
and furniture. ther important manufactures 
are musical instruments, woolen goods, boots 
and shoes, rubber goods, tobacco, and drugs 
and medicines. As a commercial port, Bos- 
ton ranks next to New York, the value of for- 
eign trade amounting to $200,000,000 annu- 
ally. After London, the city is the leading 
wool market of the world. 

Boston is widely noted for the number and 
high character of its educational institutions. 
The institutions for higher education are Bos- 
ton College (Roman Catholic), Boston Univer- 
sity (Methodist), Massachusetts Institute of 


with 43,298; in 
1840 fourth with 


Technology, Boston Normal School, Massa- 
chusetts Nowial Art School, Kindergarten 
Training School, and training schools for 


nurses at the almshouse and hospital. 

Boston was settled in 1630 by a party of 
Puritans from Salem. It was named after 
a town in Lincolnshire, England, from which 
many of the colonists had-come. A memor- 
able massacre occurred here in 1770, and in 
1773 several cargoes of English tea were 
thrown overboard in the harbor by patriotic 
citizens. The battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought on Breed’s Hill, within the present 
city limits, June 17, 1775. The city charter 
was granted in 1822. 

Boswe.t, Benton Co., Ind., 814. 
On Lake Erie & W. (R.R.). 

—Somerset Co., Pa., 1,878. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.) 

Bottineau, c. h., Bottineau 
1,331+ 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

Bortrop, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 34,285, (com- 
mune). ; 

Botucuany (BorosHan), Moldavia (1899) 
193. 

Botzen, Austrian Tyrol (1900) 13,904. 

Bouctr, Prov. of Constantine, Algeria, (1906) 
10,491. 

Boutper, Boulder Co., Colo., 9,539- 
On Colo. & Southern; Denver, 
West.; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
University of Colorado located here; gold and 
silver mines and oil. 

—c. h., Jefferson Co., Mont., 1.125. 

On Gt. North.; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 


Co.,, N. Dak., 


32,- 


Boulder & 


Boutocne-sur-Mer, Dept. of Pas-de-Calais, 
France, (1906) 51,201. i 
BouLoGNE-suR-SEINE, Dept. of Seine, France, 


(1906) 49,969. 
Bounpproox, Somerset Co., N. J.. 3,970.. 
On Cent. of N. J.; Lehigh Valley; Phila. & 
Reading (R.R.) 
Bountirut, Davis Co., Utah, 1,677. 
On Salt Lake & Orden (R.R.). 
Bourson, Marshall Co., {nd., 1,163. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Boursonnatse, Kankakee Co., IIl., 611. 
Bourc-EN-BreEssE, Dept. of Ain, Franee, (1906) 


15,870. 
of Cher, 


Bources, capital 
(1906) 44,133. 
In the centre of France, on the Canal du 
Berry and at the junction of several rivers. 
The town is very ancient, and possesses many 
interesting medieval buildings. The Cathedral 
of St. Etienne is one of the finest of Europe. 


of Dept. France, 


Other notable edifices are the archbishop's 
palace, the Palais de Justice, and the Hotel 
de Ville. o 
Bourges has a number of important military 
pataollanmmentes (els them an arsenal and 
canhon foundry. The manufactures include 
cloth and cutlery. Ped 
Bourges was the capital of the Gallic Bituriges, 
and, after its capture by Caesar, 52 B. C., it 
became the Roman_ Avaricum. t was the 
birthplace of Louis XI and of Jacques Ceeur. 

Bourne, Barnstable Co., Mass., 1,786. 

On N, Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

BournemMoutu, Hampshire, England (1901) 47,- 
003; estimated (1909) 72,368. 

3oussu-LEz-Mons, Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 
1,453- 

Bovey, Itasca Co., Minn., 1,377- e 
On Duluth, Missabe & No.; Great Northern 
(R.R.) 

Bowne, Edmunds Co., S. Dak., 671. 

On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Bowpo1n, Sagadahoc Co., Maine, 814. 

BowpoInHAM, Sagadahoc Co., Maine, 1,385. 
On Me. Cent. (R.R.). 

Bowen, Hancock Co., Ill., 606. 

On Wabash (R.R.). . 

Rowerston, Harrison Co., Ohio, 514. 

On Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L.; Wheeling & Lake 
Erie (R.R.). 

Bowe, Montague Co., Texas, 2 874. ; 
On Ch., Rock Isl. & Gulf; Ft. W. & Den. City 
(R.R.). 

3owLInG GREEN, ¢c. h.. Warren Co., Ky., 9,173- 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 


—c. h., Pike Co. Mo., 1,585 y 
On Chic. & Alton; St. &. & Hannibal (R.R.). 
—c. h., Wood Co.. Ohio, 5.222. 


On Cin., Ham, & Day.; 

Toledo & Ohio Cent. (R. 
—c. h., Caroline Co., Va., 
BowMAnviLLe, Durham Co., 

ada, (1901) 2,731. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Boxrorp, Essex _Co., Mass., 718. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

BoxHAGEN-RUMMELSBURG, 
(1905) 32,989. 

Beyce, Rapides Parish, La., 865. 

On Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 

Boyp, Chippewa Co, Wis., 527. 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 

Boynton, c. h., Mecklenburg Co., Va., 421. 

On Southern (R.R.). 
Boyertown, Berks Co., Pa., 2,433- 
On Phila. & R. (R.R.) 

Borie, Bolivar Co., Miss., 444. 

On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 

Boyuston, Worcester Co., Mazs., 714. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Boyne, Charlevoix Co., Mich., 5,218. 
On Boyne City, Gay. & Alp. (R.R.). 

BozemMan, c. h., Gallatin Co., Mont., 5,107. 
On No. Pacific (R.R.). 

Braceeripce, Ontario Co., North, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 2,470. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Bracevitte, Grundy Co., Ill., 971. 

On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

BRACKENRIDGE, Allegheny Co., Pa., 3,134. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 

Brappock, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) _19,357- 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania; Pitts. & 
Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Brapentown, c. h., Manatee Co., Fla., 1,886. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Braprorp, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 279,767; 

estimated (1909) 293,983. 
An important manufacturing city on a tribu- 
tary of the Aire. The town is built entirely 
of stone, and has a number of parks and 
handsome buildings; among the latter the 
Church of St. Peter, dating from 1485; the 
exchange, the town hall, and St. George’s 
Hall. Bradford has had a rapid growth, and 
has become the -principal scat of the woolen 
and worsted manufactures in England. Cot- 
ton, silk, and plush are also extensively 
manufactured. Bradford was first heard of 
after the Conquest as the Manor of Brad-, 
ford, held in turn by tne De Laceys, the 
Lancasters, the Crown, and the Corporation 
of London. 

Leaprorp, Stark Co., IIl., 770. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—J’enobscot Co,, Maine, 920. 

On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
Merrimack Co.. N. H., 695. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—Darke Co., Ohio. 1,844. 

On Py, C2 Cre St. Le RR): 

—McKean Co., Pa., 14,544. 

On Buf., Roch. & Pitts.; Erie; Penna. (R.R.) 

—Orange Co., Vt., 631. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 


Dayton & Troy Elec.; 
R.). 


433- : 
West, Ontario, Can-. 


Prussia, Germany 


3RADFORD-oN-Avon, Wiltshire, England (1901) 
4,514. 
Brapitey, Kankakee Co., TJll., 1,942. 


On Chic., Ind. & So.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Braptey BeacuH, Monmouth Co., N. J., 1,807. 
On Cent. of New Jersey; N. Y. & Long 
Branch; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Brapner, Wood Co., Ohio, 890. 
On Hocking Valley (R.R.). 
Brapy, c. h., McCulloch Co., Texas, 2,669. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 


Braca, Braga Prov., Portugal (1900) 24,309. 
Bracanza, Proy. of Traz-os-Montes, Portugal 
(1900) 5,476. 
—Sao Paulo, Brazil, 16,000. 
Brarpwoop, Will Co., Ill, 1,958. 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 
Brarta, Wallachia, Rumania, (1908) 60,000. .« 


Bratnerp, c. h.. Crow Wing Co., Minn., 8,526. 
On Minn. & Intern. (N. P.); Northern Pacific 
(R.R.). 

Braintree, Essex, England (1901) 

—Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 8,066. 


5,330. 


On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Orange Co., Vt., 760. 
On Central Vermont (R.R.). 
EEN AL Peel Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
2,748. 


On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
BraMwe.i, Mercer Co., W. Va., 1,458. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 
BraNCHVILLE, Sussex Co., N, J., 663. 

On Del., Lack. & Western (R.R.). 


—Orangeburg Co. S. C., 1,471. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
BRANDENBURG, Brandenburg, Prussia, Germany 
(1905) 51,231. ; 
Branpon, Brandon Co., Manitoba, Canada, 
(1906) 10.408, 
On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pacific; 


Great Northern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Rankin Co., Miss., 720. 

On Alabama & Vicksburg (R.R.). 
—Rutland Co., Vt., 2,712. 

On Rutland (R.R.). 

Branrorp. New Haven Co., Conn., 6,047. 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

Brantrorp, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 16,631; esti- 

mated (1908) 20,503. 

On Grand Trunk; Toronto, Hamilton & Buf- 

falo (R.R.) 

Brattiesoro, Windham Co., Vt., 6,517. 

On Boston & Maine; Central Vermont (R.R.). 
BrauNsBERG, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 12,990. 
BrayMer, Caldwell Co., Mo., 1,027. 

On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Braz, c. h., Clay Co.. Ind., 9,340. 
On Cent. Indiana; Chic. & East. Ill.; Evansv. 
& Indianapolis; Vandalia (R.R.). 


Breaux Brince, St. Martin Parish, La., 1,339, 
On Morgan's La. & Tex. (R.R.). 

BRECKENRIDGE, c. h., Summit Co., Colo., 834. 
On Colorado & Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Wilkin Co., Minn., 1,840. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.) 
—Caldwell Co., Mo., 1,025. ‘ 

On Burlington Route (RR.). 
Brepa, North Brabant, Netherlands, 

503; (1908) 27,634. 

Breese, Clinton Co., Ill., 2,128. 

On Balt. & Ohio. S. W. (R.R.). 
BreisacH, Baden, Germany, (1905) 3,597. 
BreMeN, capital of Republic of Bremen, Ger. 

many, (1910) 246,827. : 

The principal maritime emporium of Prussia 

located on the river Weser and divided by it 

into the old and new town. There are exten. 
sive quays. The old ramparts and bastions 
have been leveled and now form attractiy, 
public promenades. 

Among the principal public buildings ar 

Protestant cathedral Gouilt in 1160 aad one 

inally Catholic), the church of St. Ansgarius 

the Gothic town hall with its famous Raths. 
keller (said to contain wine 350 years old) 
the exchange, the Imperial Bank, the museum, 

and the observatory of Olbers. 4 

The foreign trade of Bremen is very exten. 

sive, much of it conducted at Bremerhaven 

38 miles south of Bremen, where the harbor 

can admit the larger vessels. With the ex. 

ception of Hamburg, Bremen is the greatest 
emigration port in Europe. Commerce has 
had a remarkable development since 1847. Re. 
sides great quantities of tobacco and_ petro. 
leum, the chief imports are coffee, sugar, cot. 
ton, rice, skins, dye-woods, wines, timber, and 
hemp. The exports consist of woolen goods 
glass, rags, wool, hides, toys, etc. The city 
has extensive breweries, shipyards, iron foun- 
dries, machine shops and petroleum refineries 

Bremen is first mentioned in 782 as a mis. 

sionary town of some importance, and in 788 

was made the seat of a bishopric by Charle. 

magne. In 845 it was united with the see of 

Hamburg. It joined the Hanseatic League in 

1276, and was one of its most _ prosperous 

members. The citizens became Protestants, 

and the diocese was ceded to Sweden in 1648, 

In 1710 it was recognized as a free imperial 

town. In 1810 Bremen was incorporated with 

the French Empire, but in 1815 became a 

member of the German Confederation. 

Bremen, Marshall Co., Ind., 2,008. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.) 

BREMERHAVEN, Bremen, Germariy (1905) 23,987. 
The en of Bremen; great docks, harbor pro- 
tected by forts. 

Bremerton, Kitsap Co., Wash., 2,093. 

Brenuam, c. h., Washington Co., Texas, 4,718. 
ee ae Colo. & S. Fe; Hous. & Tex. Cent, 

Brentrorp, Middlesex, England (1901) 15,171 

Brentwoop, Rockingham Co., H., 759. 

Brescta, capital of Prov. of Brescia (in Lom- 
bardy), Italy, (1901) commune 70,614; city 
about 50,000. 
Beautifully situated at the foot of the 
on the Mella and Garza, overlooked by a cita- 
del known as the Falcone d'Italia. In the 
centre of the town is the Piazza Vecchia, with 
the magnificent city hall or loggia, begun in 
1489 on the ruins of the temple of Vulcan 
and the clock tower, Torre del Orologio, 
Other notable edifices are the old cathedral 
La Rotunda, dating back to the ninth cen. 
tury; the new cathedral, begun in 1604, but 
only recently completed; sixty-five churches 
of the time of the Venetian Republic; and 
the Broletto, a twelfth-century building, once 
the city hall, now a court of justice. An edi- 
fice erected by Vespasian, a. D. 72, and exca- 
vated in 1822, is now a museum containing 
many valuable Roman antiquities. There is 
also a library containing 80,000 volumes, sev- 
eral academies and charitable institutions. 
The most important manufactures are of iron 
and firearms. There are also many spinning 
and weaving industries, oil and paper fac 
tories, and a very extensive trade in wine. 
Brescia was the seat of a school of painting, 
and contains many of the works of Alessandro 
Bonvincino (Il Moretto), who was born there. 
It is an ancient Etruscan town, was conquered 
by the Romans, ravaged by Attila, and made 
a part of the Empire of Charlemagne. In the 
Middle Ages it became a city republic, was 
made subject to Milan in the fourteenth cen- 


(1905) 27, 


Alps, 


tury, and in the fifteenth came under the 
domination of Venice. 
Brestau, capital of Silesia, Germany, (1910) 
510,929. 


The second city in Germany, on the banks of 
the river Oder and at the junction of several 
railways. The town is divided by the river 
into the old town and the new town, and five 
suburbs. The ancient ramparts have been 
converted into promenades. Breslau is dis- 
tinguished among other European cities for 
its fine squares. The principal one is the 
Ring, and on it stands the newly restored 
Rathaus, dating from the fourteenth century. 
The city has many churches, among them the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, begun in the twelfth 
century, containing many paintings and sculp- 
tures; the Protestant church dedicated to St. 
Elizabeth, which has the highest steeple in 
Prussia and a famous organ; the church of 
St. Mary Magdalen, also Protestant, and the 
new Jewish Synagogue, the Museum of Fine 
Arts and the New Savings Bank. The most 
important educational institution of Breslau is 
the Catholic University. 

Breslau, next to Berlin in importance, is the 
centre of the linen trade in Silesia, and of the 
woolen trade in Germany, while its proximity 
to the Russian frontier makes it an important 
trading centre in raw products. It has ¢x 
tensive railway and machine shops and iron 
foundries, and manufactures linen and woolen 
goods, silks, lace, jewelry, soap, alum, at 
starch. There are also about one hundred dis 
tilleries and a large trade in leather, horses 
cattle, corn, coal, hemp, and flax. 

Breslau, of Polish origin, passed to Bohemia 
and Austria successively, and in 1741 surrenm 
dered _to Frederick the Great. 

Brest, Dept. of Finistére, France, (1906) 85,204 

The strongest maritime fortress of France, one 
of the chief naval stations of Europe. The 
outer roadstead is very fine, admitting 490 
war vessels abreast, and communicates with 
the sea by a single passage called the Goulet 
Along the sides of the channel are numerous 
lichthouses, and in the centre of it rise the 
Mingau rocks, which compel. the ships to pass 
directly under the batteries. At the entrance 
to the inner harbor are fortifications, and 4 
citadel constructed by Vauban. 
The city is divided by the military port into 
an upper and lower town, connected by ateeh 
stairs and streets. Brest has a large arsena) 
magazines, barracks, a naval school, and 4 
school of hydrography. There is also a bo 
tanical garden and an observatory. The only 
industry is that connected with the repair am 
supplies of naval ships. 

Brest-Litovsx, Govt. of Grodno, Russia (1897) 
47,757 

Brevarp, c. h., Transylvania Co., N. C., 91% 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Brewer, Penobscot Co.. Maine, 5,667. 

Brewster, Barnstable Co., Mass., 631. 
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BUSINESS PORTION OF BOSTON e 
ON ENLARGED SCALE Copyright, 1905 by G.T.Rowland. ‘. 
v . 
MAP OF THE CITY OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Put Go:, N.: Y.;_ 1,296. on an inlet of Long Island Sound. Its har- lage, and Stratford, until incorporated as BripGEVILLE, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,983. 

pe erer yo Cent. & Hud R.; N. Y., New bor is accessible for fairly large vessels. The Bridgeport in 1800. On Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Wabash, Pitts. 

Hav. & H. (R.R.) New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- Brrocerort, Lawrence Go., El; 2.703. Term. (R.R.) 
Brewton, c. h., Escamb’a Co., Ala., 2,185. road, and daily steamboat lines effect easy On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.) BripGewater, Litchfield Co., Conn., 649. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). communication with New York. Notable —Belmont Co., Ohio, 3,974. —Somerset, England, (1901) 15,209. 
Briancon, Dept. of Hautes-Alpes, France (1906) buildings are the custom-house and post-office, On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania Co. (R.R.). —Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,238. 

4,883. the court-house, the Barnum Memorial Insti- Montgomery Co., Pa., 3,860. —Plymouth Co., Mass., 7.688. 
Bripcesurc, Welland Co., Ontario, Canada, tute, the Burroughs Public Library, and. the On Phila. & Reading (R.R.) On New. York, New Haven & Hartford 

(1901) 1,35 " Young Men’s Christian Association building. —Wise Co., Texas, 2,000. (R.R.) 4 

On Grand Trunk; Michigan Central; Wabash The principal manufactured articles are sewing- On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Gulf (R.R.). Seat of Bridgewater State Normal School: 

(R.R.). machines, carriages, automobiles, hardware, Bxipceron, c. h., Cumberland Co., N. dg 14,209. —Beaver Co., Pa., 1,562. 
Brincerort, Jackson Co., Ala., 2,125. machinery, hats, corsets, ammunition, firearms, On Central of N. J.; Pennsylvania RR). On Pittsburg & Lake Erie (R.R.) 

On Nash., Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). brass, and bronze. : BripGEtown, Barbadoes, West Indies, 25,000. —McCook Co., S. Dak., 934. 
—c. h., Fairfield Co., Conn., 102,05 Bridgeport was first settled in 1665, and was BripcrviLie, Sussex Co., Del., 939. On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 


ue * = = 
‘At the mouth of the Pequonnock River and known as Pequonnock, then as Fairfield Vil- On Pennsylvania (R.R.). —Windsor Co., Vt., 874. 
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Bripoton, Cumberland Co,, Maine, 2,660. 

On Bridgton & Saco River (R.R.). 
Briptincron, Yorkshire, England (1901) 
Briprort, Addison Co., Vt, 848. 
Brikc, Prussia, Germany (1907) 
Briev, Ilolland (1900) 4,107, 
BriauaM, c. h., Boxelder Co., Utah, 3,685. 

On O. S. L.; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Bricnouse, Yorkshire, England (1901) 21,735. 
LBricuTon, Sussex, England, (1901) 123,478. 

On the English Channel, 47 miles from Lon- 
don, the city extends for Aaa 3 miles along 
the seacoast, fronted by a sea wall, 60 feet 
high, to guard against the floods from which 
it Formerly suffered. On this wall is a fine 
promenade, called the Front. ; i 
Brighton is composed almost entirely of fine 
streets and squares, and possesses many hand- 
some buildings and palatial hotels. In_ the 
centre of the town is the Royal Pavilion, 
constructed in the Oriental or Chinese style 
by George IV, and the Church _ of St. Peter. 
There is also a celebrated aquarium and many 
theatres and music halls. The residences are 
built along the Esplanade, a roadway extend- 
ing the length of the sea front. Several 
recreation piers project into the sea. Brigh- 
ton is the seat of Brighton College, founded 
in 1847 for the sons of ncblemen. 

Brighton was _ originally Brighthelmstone, 

named from an Anglo-Saxon bishop supposed 

to have founded the town in the tenth cen- 
tury. Until the time of George IV. who was 
extremely partial to the place, Brighton was 
an insignificant village, but rapidly develope! 
into one of the most fashionable watering- 
places of England. 

Brrcouron, Jefferson _Co., Ala., 1,502. 

—Northumberland Co., East, Ontario, 
(1901) 1,378. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—lersey Co., Ill., 505. 

On Burl. Route; Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
—Weshington Co., lowa, 776. 

On Burl. Route; Ch., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Iowa 

Central (R.R.). 


12,482. 
27,486. 


Canada, 


Livingston Co., Mich., 767. 
On Pere Marquette ae 

Brivviant. Jefferson Co., hio, 742. a 
On Pennsylvania; Wheeling & Lake Eric 
(R.R.). a ar . 

Britiion, Calumet Co., Wis., 998. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.)- 

Brrmrrecp, Peoria Co., Ih, 576+ 
On Burl, Route (R.R.). 
Hampden Co., Mass., 866. 

Brinvist, Prov. of Lecce. Italy, (1901) 20, 
O81. nf é Nae 

Brinktey. Monroe Co., Ark., 1,740. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. L., Iron Mt. 
& So.; St. Louis Southwest. (R.R.). ; 
BRISBANE, capital of Queensland, Australia, 
(1901) 119,428; estimated (1905) 68,608; with 

suburbs, 120,736. 


‘A seaport town, near the mouth of the Bris- 
bane River. The wharfs admit large steamers, 
and several railways terminate here. The 
Victoria Bridge, which is about 1,100 feet in 
length, connects North and South BHspeues 
The city has fine buildings including the Gov- 
ernment buildings, the post-office, a technical 
college, and a school of art. There are two 
cathedrals, a museum, and botanical gardens. 
Brisbane was settled as a penal colony by Sir 
Arthur Brisbane in 1825, abandoned in 1839, 
and resettled in 1842. It was incorporated as 
a city in 1859. F 

Brisuin, Clearfield Co., Pa., 459- 
On N. Y. & Pitts. Air Line; 


R.R.). : . 
: Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, Eng- 


BristToL, 2 zs 
é fends (igor) 328,945; estimated (1909) 377) 
642. . . 
Ne important railway centre at the junction 


of the rivers Avon and Frome. 
fine public 


Pennsylvania 


buildings, 


Bristol has numerous 
among them the cathedral erected in 1148 by 
St. Augustine, St. James Chureh (Norman), 


“hurch of St. Mary Redcliffe, notable for 
aaabiae architecture, and the Churches 
of St. Philip and St. Stephen. There are also 
the remains of an ancient castle, built by Geof- 
frey, Bishop of Coutances, and many interest- 
ing old houses. It has numerous benevolent 
and charitable institutions, of which the Mil- 
ler Orphanage is the most famous. University 
College, Clifton College, a grammar school 
founded in 1532, a school of art, a municipal 
library, museums, and botanical and zoological 
gardens comprise _ its educational facilities. 
Bristol is one of the most prominent commer- 
cial ports of Europe, and has extensive quays 
and a floating harbor. The “Great Western, 
the first steamship to ae uae Atlantic from 
Ds nd, was built in Bristol. : 
fete time of the Norman Conquest Bristol 
was a walled city, by the name of Briegstow. 
It was an important commercial place during 
the Middle Ages. From the port of Bristol 
John Cabot started on his voyage of discovery 
in 1497- 

Bisse. Harttord Co., Conn., 13,502. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H.. (R.R.) 
—Lincoln Co., Maine, 2,415. 
—Grafton Co., N. H., 1,478- 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Bucks Co., Pa., 9,256. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
=c h., Bristol Co., _R.°1., 8,565. 
On N. Y., N. BE & H. One 
—Sullvan Co., Venn., 7,148. 
On Holston Valley; Norfolk & Western; South- 
ern; Virginia & Southwest. (R.R.). 
—Addison CO) 1,180. 
On Bristol Hep) 
Bristow, Creek Co., Okla., 1,667. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 


H k Co., Iowa, 1,303- ; 
Se Chics Mil & St. P.; Minneapolis & St. L. 
(R.R.). 


Britton, c. h., Marshall Co., S. Dak. got. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). , 
Brive, Dept. of Corréze, France, (1906) 18,165. 
Broacn (or Brarucn), Bombay Prov., India, 
2,300. 
ee Nemaha Co., Neb., 434. 
On Missouri Pacific (R.R.)._ 
Brockport. Monroe Co., N. Y., 39579: 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.)- 
Brockton, Plymouth Co., Mass., (1905) 47,7943 


(i910) 56,878. 


On New. York, New Haven & Hartford 
(R.R.) , r 
Has important manufactures, especially of 


boots and shoes, for which it is one of the 
great centres of the United States. 


BrockvitLE, Brockville Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 8,940. 
on Brock., W. & Northwest.; Canadian Pa- 


cific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

BRocKWAYVILLE, Jefferson Co., Pa., 1,808. 4 
On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Erie; Pennsylvania; 
Pitts., Shawmut & No. (R.R.). 

Brocton, Edgar Co., Ill., 558. 

—Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 1,181. 

Bropueap, Green Co., Wis., 1,517- 

On Ch., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Bropy, Galicia, Austria (1900) 17,360. 

Broken Arrow, Tulsa Co., Okla., 1,576. 

On Missouri, Kansas & Texas (R.R.). 

Broken Bow, c. a bre Neb., 2,260. 

n Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Bareee Mie New South Wales, 
(1900), 24,000. 


Australia 
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BromperG, Posen, Germany (1905) 54,229. 
Bromiey, Kent, England (1901) 27,354. 

Kenton Co., Ky., 819. 

Bronson, Branch Co., Mich., 1,020. 

On Lake Sh. & M. S. (R.R.). 
Bronxvittx, Westchester Co., N. Y., 1,863. 

On N. Y. Cent. BY, an Rua) 

Brook, Newton Co., Ind., 1,067. 

On Chic, & East. Ill. (R.R.). 
BrookFreLp, Fairfield Co., Conn., 1,101. 

On Ni Y,, N. Hui& HH. RR): 
—Cook Co., Ill., 2,186. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.) 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 2,204. 

On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 
—Linn Co., Mo., 5,749. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Orange Co., Vt., 1,008. 
Brooxuaven, Lincoln Co., Miss., 

On Brookhav. & Pearl R.; 

Mississippi Central (R.R.). 
Brookines, c. h., Brookings Co., S. Dak., 2,971. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Brooxiin, Hancock Co., Maine, 936. 

Brooxuine, Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 27,792. 
On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 

—thilsboro Co., N. H., sor. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Brooktyn, Wyndham Co., Conn., 1,858. 
—Poweshiek Co., Iowa, 1,233. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & P. (R.R.). 
—St. Clair Co., Ill., 1,569. 

On Wabash (R.R.) 

—Jackson Co., Mich,, 602. 

On L. S. & M. S. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Kings Co., N. Y. See New York 
Brooxrort, Massac Co., IIl., 1,443. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Brooks, Waldo Co., Maine, 704. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Brooksipe, Jefferson Co., Ala., 623. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Brookston, White Co., Ind., 907. 

On Ch., Ind. & Lv. (R.R.). 
BrooksvitLr, c. h., Hernando Co., 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Tampa 

(R.R.). 

c. h., Bracken Co., Ky., 492. 

Hancock Co., Maine, 1,176. 
Brookvitie, c. h., Franklin Co., Ind., 2,169. 

On. Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R-R.). 

Noxubee Co., Miss., 850. 

Montgomery Co., Ohio, 1,187. 

On Dayton & Union; Ohio Electric; 

Cin Ch. ke sty eiCRemRae 

c. h., Jefferson Co., Pa., 3,003. 

On Pennsylvania; Pitts, Shawmut & North. 

(R.R.). 
lsrooKwoop, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 3,427- 

On Louisy. & Nash. (R.R.). 

Brown City, Sanilac Co., Mich., 690. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
BrownFieELp, Oxford Co., Maine, 933. 

On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

BrowninG, Linn Co., Mo., 629. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
BrownspurcG, Hendricks Co., Ind., 676. 

a errand: Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

(R.R. 

Brownstown, c. h., Jackson Co., Ind., 1,492. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 
—Cambria Co., Pa., 1,300. 

Brownsvitve, Linn Co., Ore., 919. 
On So. Pac. (R.R.). 
Fayette Co., Pa., 2,324. 
On Monongahela; Pennsylvania; Pitts. & Lake 
Erie (R.R.). 
—c. h., Haywood Co., Tenn., 2,882. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 


5,293. 
Illinois Central; 


Vla., 979. 
Northern 


Pitts., 


—c. h., Cameron Co,, Texas, 10,517. 
On Rio Grande; St. L., Brownsv. & Mex. 
(R.R.). 


raverse Co., Minn., 1,058. 

BrownviLie, Pi aquis Co., Maine, 1,808. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
Nemaha Co., Neb., 457. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
Jefferson Co., N. Y., 854. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Brownwoop, Brown Co., Texas, 6,967. 
oh ee Lines; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
(R.R.). 

Broxton, Coffee Co., Ga., 1,040. 
On eee Ocilla & Brox.; Georgia & Florida 
(R.R.) 

3RUCHSAL, Baden, Germany (1905) 14,931. 

Bruces, capital of Prov. of West Flanders, 
3elgium, (1905) 53,690. 
The most medieval in character of any city 
in Belgium, and possesses many remarkable 
edifices of the Middle Ages. Among the most 
interesting of these are the Hotel de Ville, 
a fourteenth century Gothic structure; the 
building known as Les Halls (cloth and meat 
halls), with its famous belfry containing 
chimes reputed to be the finest in Europe; 
the Palais de Justice, containing many statues 
and portraits; the ancient Hospital of St. John 
(twelfth century), in which are preserved some 
of the best works of Memling; the Church of 
Notre Dame, and the Cathedral of St. Sauveur. 
The manufactures include lace, textiles, and 
tobacco, and the industries consist of distil- 
leries, breweries, and shipbuilding yards. 
Baldwin of the Iron Arm fortified the place 
in the ninth century; it was a commercial city 
with 200,000 inhabitants during the Middle 
Ages, and a leading emporium of the Han- 
seatic League from 1240 to 1426. In 1430 
Philip the Good established here the Order 
of the Golden Fleece. After the rebellion of 
Bruges against Maximilian in the fifteenth 
century the city began to decline, and is now 
comparatively deserted. 

BrunvipcE, Pike Co., Ala., 815. 

Brunn, capital of Moravia, 
109,346. 
At the base of the Spielberg at the confluence 
of the Schwarzawa and the Zwittawa. It 
is overlooked by a citadel famous as_ the 
place where Count Silvio Pellico, the author, 
was imprisoned, and where Colonel Trenck 
died. 
The old fortifications have been leveled into 
promenades. Among the interesting buildings 
are the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
built in the fifteenth century; St. James, a 
Gothic church; the Church of the Minorites, 
the Chureh of the Capuchins, the Rathhaus, the 
new Landhaus, the town hall, the Museum of 
Industrial Arts, the barracks, and a polytech- 
nic institute. 
Briinn dates back to the ninth 
has stood some famous sieges. 
Brunswick, capital of Duchy of Brunswick, 
Germany (1910) 143,319. 
Is very medieval in aspect. Among its old 
churches may be mentioned the cathedral, 
which was begun in 1173 by Henry the Lion; 
the Church of St. Catherine, also begun by 
Tlenry, and the Church of St. Magnus. 
Among the secular buildings are the Altstadt 
Rathhaus (old town hall), begun in 1250; the 
famous Gewandhaus (trades hall); and the 
Ducal Palace, erected in 1831-36. 
Brunswick is said to have been fortified by 
Henry the Lion. It was an important mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic League, but in the seven- 
teenth century the Thirty Years’ War caused 
its decline. 

Brunswick, c. h., Glynn Co., Ga., 10,182. 
On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Atlantic Coast Line; 
Southern (R.R.). 


Brown VALLey, 1 


Austria, (1901) 


century, and 


—Botetourt Co., 
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Brunswick, Cumberland Co,, Maine, 6,621. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

Site of Bowdoin College, 
Frederick Co., Md., 3,721. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R). 
Chariton Co., Mo., 1,606. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

IirusA (or Broussa), Khodavendikyar 
Turkey in Asia, 76,303. 

BrussExs, capital of Prov. of Brabant, Belgium, 
(1900) 183,686, with suburbs, 547,362; (1905), 
with suburbs, 612,401. 

The most important city of Belgium, and re- 
markable for the great number of its ancient 
buildings and for the beauty of its modern 
quarter. The municipality has provided Brus- 
sels with beautiful parks, squares, and boule- 
vards which make it one of the finest cities in 


Vilayet, 


Europe. The ancient walls have been con- 
verted into avenues; and inner boulevards, 
recently constructed, intersect the town in 


various directions, 
The city consists of an upper town, which is 
the fashionable quarter, and contains the Goy- 
ernment buildings, and the lower town, de- 
voted to commerce. 
The most noteworthy squares are the Place 
Royale, with its statue of Godfrey of Bouillon; 
the Grande Place; the Place des Martyrs, with 
its monument to those who fell there in the 
revolution of 1830, and the Place du Congrés. 
Among the ecclesiastical buildings the most 
prominent are the Gothic Cathedral of St. 
Gudule, begun in 1220; Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, Notre Dame de Finestére, and_ St. 
Jacques sur Caudenberg. The Hétel de Ville, 
the most important public building of Brus- 
sels, Gothic in style was begun in the fifteenth 
century and completed in the eighteenth. The 
royal palace, the Palais de la Nation, the 
Palais des Académies, the Académie Royale 
des Lettres, and the Académie Royale de Méde- 
cin are good specimens of architecture. The 
Palais d’Arenberg has a valuable gallery of 
paintings. 
The educational institutions are an academy of 
medicine, a veterinary school, a military school, 
a conservatory of music, and an academy of 
art. The Royal Library has 375,000 volumes, 
and the Palais des Beaux Arts is devoted 
mainly to paintings and sculptures. 
The lace made at Brussels is considered the 
finest in the world. Other manufactures are 
linen, woolen, and cotton goods, gold and sil- 
ver embroidery, gloves, paper, jewelry, and 
mathematical and musical instruments. There 
are also industries of coach-building, cabinet- 
making, and chemical products. 
The hamlet of Bruscelle was known in the 
seventh century and fortified in the eleventh. 
It was the scene of fierce struggles, but grew 
into a thriving and populous city, and became 
the court residence of the Netherlands and 
one of the centres of the revolution against 
Spain. It fell into the hands of the French 
(1792), was incorporated with the Netherlands 
in 1815, and remained so until 1830, when 
the Kingdom of Belgium was founded and 
Brussels made its capital. 

Brussers, Huron Co., East Ontario, 
(1901) 1,114. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Brux, Bohemia (1900) 21,576. 

Bryan, c. h., Williams Co., Ohio, 3,641. 
a poo North.; Lake Shore & Mich. South. 
(R.R.). 


Canada, 


—Brazos Co., Texas, 4,132. 


On Hous. & Texas Cent.; Internat. & Great 
North. (R.R.). 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical School. 


Bryn Mawr, Montgomery Co., Pa., 1,700. 


On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Bryn Mawr College for Women. 
Brzezany, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 11,443. 
BucaraMAanGa, Santander, Colombia, 25,000. 
Bucay, Prov. of Abra, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
2,733- 
BUCHANAN, Berrien Co., Mich, 1,831. 
On Michigan eee Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
a., 792. 
ee pee & Ohio; Norfolk & Western 


Buckxsurs, capital of the German Principality 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, (1905) 5,683. 
Buckrretp, Oxford Co., Maine, 387. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Bucknannon, c. h., Upshur Co., W. Va., 2,225. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
Seat of West Virginia Conference Seminary, 
BuckinGHaM, Labelle Co,, Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 2,936. 
BucktanD, Franklin Co., Mass., 1,272. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Bucktey, Pierce Co., Wash., 1,272. 
On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
Bucktiin, Linn Co., Mo., 790. 
on ris Top. & Santa Fe; Burlington Route 
Bucxsrort, Hancock Co., Maine, 2,216. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 
Bucyrus, c. h., Crawford Co., Ohio, 8,122, 
Gn Y hadi Co.; Toledo & Ohio Cent, 


Bupa, Bureau Co., IIl., 887. 
On Burlington Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.), 
Buparest, Hungary, capital and second city of 
Austria-Hungary, (1901) 716,476. 
Situated on the Danube River; consists of two 
cities, Pest (Pesth) on the left bank of the 


river, and Buda on the right, which were 
united in 1873 under the official name of 
Budapest. The two towns are connected by 


five bridges, Buda is the older town, and is 
built in a circle around an_ old fortress, en- 
closing the royal palace. Pest is a modern 
town, mostly developed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and is one of the finest cities of the 
Continent. The Franz-Joseph Quai is the fash. 
ionable promenade of the city. Under the 
Andrassy-Ut (street) extends a well-constructed 
subway. 
The principal buildings are the National Art 
Gallery, formerly the Esterhazy Gallery, the 
pale of the Prince of Coburg, the Redoubte 
uilding, Palais de Justice, and a library of 
over 200,000 volumes. The Royal Opera House 
is one of the finest on the Continent. 
The National University is one of the best 
equipped educational establishments in Europe, 
and has nearly 7,000 students. -There is also 
the Joseph Polytechnic School and a national 
museum. Numerous chalybeate and sulphur 
springs are located in Buda. At the end of 
the Andrassy Boulevard, in Pest, is an arte 
sian well over 3,000 feet deep, with a daily 
yield of 250,000 gallons. 
The most important branch of industry is the 
production of flour and bran in the model 
mills which have made Budapest one of the 
chief milling centres in the world. A noted 
wine is produced here; there are also Govern. 
ment firearm factories, Government tobacco 
factories, and shipbuilding yards. The com- 
mercial importance of Budapest is very great 
on account of its railway connections and its 
advantageous location on the Danube. 
Buda was known in the second century as a 
Roman camp, Aquincum. Pest was first heard 
of as a thriving German town in the thirteenth 
century. In the medieval period Buda en- 
dured many sieges, and Pest was almost en- 
tirely destroyed. Under the Hapsburgs, Buda 
was a free imperial city until 1848, when it 
was stormed by the Hungarians, and Pest was 
made the capital of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. In 1867 Pest became the capital of the 
Hungarian kingdom. 

Bupweis, Bohemia, Austria (1900) 39,328. 

Buena Vista, c. h., Chaffee Co., Colo., 1,04r. 
On Colo. & Southern; Colorado Midland; 
Deny. & Rio Grande (R.R.). 

—c. h., Marion Co., Ga., 1,016. 

On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 

—Rockbridge Co., Va., 3,245. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio; Norfolk & Western 
(R.R.). 

Buenos Altres, capital 
South America, 
(1907) 1,102,155. 
Largest and most important city of South 
America, situated in a plain on the south 
bank of the La Plata River. The city has an 
area of 72 square miles. It is the most mod- 
ern in appearance of any South American city 


of Argentine Republic, 
(1900) 836,381; estimated 
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Bucuarest (or BukHAREsT), capital of Rumania, 

(1902) 281,717; estimated (1908) 300,000. 
On both sides of the river Dimbovitza. The 
two parts of the town are connected by twelve 
bridges of iron and stone. ‘The fortifications 
of Bucharest, which have only recently been 
completed, are very extensive, and include 
eighteen towers and revolving turrets. 
The chief streets of the city are attractive 
and are lined with fine buildings. Among 
these are many Greek churches, a royal pal- 
ace, a national theatre, a palace of justice, 
and a number of other Government build. 
ings. A university with 2,000 students, the 
Veterinary Institute, the Rumanian Academy, 
and numerous museums comprise the educa- 
tional institutions. Bucharest is of little indus- 
trial importance. Its trade, while considerable, 
is mostly carried on by Germans and Jews. 
The city is well named Bucuresti, or ‘‘city of 
enjoyment,” and is styled by the Rumanians 
the “Paris of the East.” 

Bucuter, Athens Co., Ohio, 1,180. 

On Hocking Valley (R.R.) 


The principal square is the Plaza de la_Vie- 
toria, surrounded by handsome buildings. 
Among them are the Government palace, the 
hall of justice, the cathedral (in the style of 
the Madeleine in Paris), and the archbishop's 
palace. There is also the Teatro de la Opera, 
and about twenty theatres. Palermo Park is 
a fashionable racecourse. 

The National University was founded in 1821, 
and has 2,700 students. The national library, 
a museum of natural history, a zoological gar 
den, and ar observatory are numbered among 
the other educational establishments. 

The commercial importance of Buenos Aires 
has not been great, but is improving with the 
establishment of new docks and harbor, an 
the use of the Riachtelo Channel. The manvu- 
factures of the city give employment to more 
than 100,000 persons, and inciude furniture, 
carriages, machinery, leather, shoes, hats, woven 
goods, tobacco, and liquors. The exports include 
cattle products, ostrich feathers, wool, and live 
stock. Buenos Aires was founded in 1535 bY 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, and was named Puerto 
de Santa Maria de Buenos Aires, after St 
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(the Virgin) Mary of the Good Airs, or 


Winds. P 

Buer, Westphalia, Germany (1905) 
(commune). 

Burraro, c. h., Wright Co., Minn., 1,227. 
On Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
(R.R.) 

—c. h., Dallas Co., Mo., 820. 

—c. h., Harper Co., Okla., 282. 

—c. h., Johnson Co., Wyo., 1,368. ; 

Burraro, c. h., Erie Co., N. Y., second city of 
the State, (1905) 376,618; (1910) 423,715. 
One of the most important commercial ports 
of the Great Lakes, located at the eastern end 
of Lake Erie, at the head of the Niagara 
River. It is on the lines of the Lackawanna, 


40,291, 


Marie 


MAP OF THE CITY OF 


the Erie, the Grand Trunk, the Lake Shore, 
the Lehigh Valley, the Michigan Central, the 
New York Central, the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis, the Pennsylvania, the Wabash, 
the West Shore, the Pere Marquette, the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg, and other 
railroads. 

The river is here crossed by the international 
bridge, completed in 1873 at a cost of $1,509,- 
000; its wharf is 8 miles long. The principal 
business street is Main Street, and the fash- 
ionable residence districts are Delaware and 
North Streets. 

Among the handsome buildings of the city are 
the United States Government building, the 
public library, the city and county hall, the 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


State Armory and Arsenal, the Music Hall, 
the Merchants’ Exchange, the Fine Arts Acad- 
emy, the Buffalo Historical Society, and the 
Ellicott Square building which on completion 
was the largest office building in the world. 
Important churches are St. Paul’s Church 
(Gothic), Trinity Church, and the synagogue. 
There is a public park of 442 acres, and a 
chain of parks and parkways almost encircling 
the city. 

The educational institutions are a State nor- 
mal school, the University of Buffalo, St. 
Joseph’s and Canisius Colleges (Catholic), the 
German Martin Luther Seminary (Lutheran), 
and several academies and high schools. Buf- 
falo is the home of the first charity organi- 


zation in the United States, founded in 1877; 


other charitable institutions are numerous. 


State insane asylum and the Erie County Peni- 


tentiary are also located here. 


During many years 


American city. 


Great Lakes and with New York. 


railroad which encircles the city. 


Joseph Dart built the 


the world in Buffalo. t 
Eastern distributor of Western grain, 


live-stock market ranks next to that of Chicago. 


Buffalo has made more 
rapid commercial development than any other 
This is due to the increased 
facilities for steamship connection with the 
Interstate 
transportation is effected by means of all of 
the great eastern railroads and by a belt-line 
In 1843 
first grain elevator in 
The city is the great 
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The city is also a distributing point for anthra- 
cite coal, and the lumber interests are very 
extensive. In iron and steel. manufactures 
Buffalo is only second to Pittsburg. Other 
industries are shipbuilding, car-building, oil- 
refining, distilling, and manufactures of cloth- 
ing, starch, soap, leather, furniture and tobacco, 
In 1812 Buffalo was a military post, and was 
incorporated as a city in 1832. 


Burraro Center, Winnebago Co., Iowa, 753. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Burorp, Gwinnett Co., Ga., 1,683. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Bucason, Antique Proy., Panay, P. I. (1903) 
DX, Tox. 

Bunt, St. Louis Co., Minn., 1,005. 
On Great Northern (R.R.) 

Buxuacan, Bulacan Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
11,589. 

Buian, Sorsogén Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 


13,431. . 3 

Butmxe, Prussia, Germany, united with Gelsen- 
kirchen (1903). 

Butnes, Prov. of Nuble, Chile, estimated (1904) 
3,492. 

Bunceton, Cooper Co., Mo., 788. 
On Missouri Pac. “ 


BunKeEruI_t, Macoupin Co.,” Ill, 1,046. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Miami Co., Ind., 668. 
On Lake Erie & West.; Pitts, Cin., Ch. & 
Sts Le (RIRD: 
Bunkie, Avoyelles Parish, La., 1,765. 
On Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 
BUNZLAU, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 15,048. 


BuraveEn, Leyte Prov., Leyte, P. I., 18,197. 

3uREAU, Buréau Co., Ill., 534. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Burc-aM-lHEL, Saxony, Germany (1905) 
Burcporr (Fr. Berruup), Bern Canton, 

erland (1900) 8,395. 

Burcetrtstown, Washington Co., Pa., 1,268. 
On Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(R.R.) 

Buren, Mercer Co., Ky., 679. 


On Cin., N. Orl. & Tex. Pac.; Southern (R.R.) 
Burcos, Burgos Prov., Spain, (1900) 31,413. 
Burke, Shoshone Co., Idaho, 918. 


On North, Pac.; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 
—Caledonia Co., Vt., 1,183. 
BurKeEsvILue, c. h., Cumberland Co., Ky., 817. 
BURKEVILL Nottoway Co., Va., 653. 
On Norf. & West.; Southern (R.R.). 
Burtincame, San Mateo Co., Cal., 1,565. 
On South. Pac. (R.R.) 
—Osage Co., Kans., 1,422. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Buriincton, Hartford Co., Conn., 1,319. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Des Moines Co., Iowa, 24,324. 
On the Mississippi River, and on the Burling- 
ton; the Rock Island; and the Toledo, Peoria 
and Western Railroads. 
The most prominent buildings are the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, the 
court-house, city hall, and opera house. There 
is also a public library containing 17,000 vol- 
umes. The Burlington Institute is one of the 
most important educational institutions. 
The commerce of Burlington is extensive by 


reason of its railroad and steamboat connec- 
tions. Its industries are the manufacture of 
wagons, wheels, furniture, machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, etc. 
—c. h., Coffey Co., Kans., 2,180. 
On Ar, DT. & 5S. Mo., K. & Tex. (R.R.) 
~-c, h., Boone Co., 172 
Middlesex Co., Mas 591 
Burlington Co., N. J., 8,336. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Alamance Co., N. C., 4,808. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
c. h, Chittenden Co., Vt., (1900) 18,640; 
( ) 20,468, 


Beautifully located on the east shore of Lake 
Champlain, on the Rutland and Central Ver- 
mont Railroads. 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Burlington was settled in 1764, organized as 
a town in 1797, and granted a city charter in 


1865. ~ 
Buruincton, Halton Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,119. 


On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Skagit Co., Wash., 1,302. 
On Great Northern (R.R.) 

—Racine Co., Wis., 3,212. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minn., St. P. & 
S. Ste. M. (R.R.). 

Burtincton Junction, Nodaway Co., Mo., 942. 
On Burlington Route; Wabash (R.R.). 

Burnet, c. h., Burnet Co., Texas, 981. 

On Houston & Texas Cent. (R.R.). 

Burnuam, Waldo Co., Maine, 733. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

Lancashire, England (1901) 
estimated (1909) 106,267. 

Burns, c. h., Harney Co., Ore., 904. 

Burnsipe, Pulaski Co., Ky., 1,117. 

On Cin, New Orl. & Tex, Pac. (R.R.) 

—Clearfield Co., Pa., 493. 

On _N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; Pennsylvania 
(R.R.). 

BurnsvI..e, c. h., Yancey Co., N. C., 422. 

BurRILLVILLE, Providence Co., R. L., 7,878. 

Burroak, Jewell Co., Kans., 1,132. 

On Mo, Pacific (R.R.). 

—St. Joseph Co., Mich., 752. 
On L. S.& M.S. (R.R.). 

Burrton, Harvey Co., Kans., 689. 

On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Lines (R.R.). 

Burstem, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 38,766. 
On the Trent and Mersey Canal, and since the 
seventeenth century noted for its manufactures 
of pottery. The principal buildings are the 
Wedgwood Memorial Institute, opened in 1870 
in honor of Josiah Wedgwood, who was a na- 
tive of this city; an art school, a library, a 
museum, and a town hall, erected in 186s. 

Burt, Kossuth Co., Iowa, 495. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Burton, Geauga Co., Ohio, 650, 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 


BurnLeEy, 97,943; 


Frisco 


Burton-UPON-TRENT, Staffordshire, England 
(1901) 50,386. 
Burtscuerp, Prussia, Germany, united with 
Aachen (1907) 


Burwetu, c. h., Garfield Co., Neb., g15. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 


Bury, Lancashire, England (1901) 58,020. 
Bury Sr. Epmunps, Suffolk, England, (1901) 
16,2 


Busuire, Farsistan, Persia, 15,000. 
Busunett, McDonough Co., IIl., 2,619. 


On Burlington Route; Tol., Peoria & West. 
(R.R.). 
Bussey, Marion Co., Iowa, 660. 


On Burl, Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
Butver, c. h., Taylor Co., Ga., 705. 
On Cent. of Ga. 
—Dekalb Co., Ind., 
On L, S. & M. So.; Vandalia; Wabash (R.R.) 

—c. h., Bates Co., Mo., 2,894. 
On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—Morris Co., N. J., 2,265. 
On N. Y. S. & West (R.R.) 

—Richland Co., Ohio, 730. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

—c. h., Butler Co., Pa., 20,728. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Bessemer & Lake Erie; Buf., 
Roch. & Pitts.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Butte, c. h, Silverbow Co., Mont., (1900) 30,- 
470; (1910) 309,165. 
On a slope of the Rocky Mountains, and on 
the Oregon Short Line, the Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, the Butte, Anaconda and 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound railroads. 
Home of several of the largest gold, silver, 
and copper mining companies in the United 
States. The famous Anaconda copper and sil- 
ver mines are located here. All the industries 
of the town are connected with the mines, the 
annual output amounting to $40,000,000. 


The city is built around a central square, near 
which are the United States custom-house and 
post-office, the court-house, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, and the city 
hall. Other notable edifices are the Masonic 
Temple, the Fletcher Free Library, the Howard 
Opera House, the Catholic Cathedral, and St. 
Paul’s Church. The University of Vermont, 
founded in 1791, is located here, and has 
in connection with it the Billings Library, 
containing 70,000 volumes. Other schools 
are St. Patrick’s Academy and St. Mary’s 
Academy. 

The harbor is rendered safe by means of an 
artificial breakwater; the city has good lake 
connections with the leading ports. 


CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN, 


Butte was incorporated in 1879 and made a 

county seat in 1888. 

Buxton, York Co., Maine, 1,675. 
—Derbyshire, England (1901) 10.181 
ByrsviLte, Guernsey Co., Ohio, 3,156. 

On Pennsylvania Co. (R.R.). 
Capatuan, L[loilo Prov., PARES air. mils 

16,497. 

Cate, Mercer Co., Ill., 360. 

On ‘Chic., R. I..& Pac. (CR.R.) 
Cazo Royo, Porto Rico, (1899) 2,744. 
Capra, Cordova, Spain (1903) 13,127. 
Caput, capital of Afghanistan, (1900) 60,000. 
Caceres. Caceres Prov., Spain (1900) 16,933. 
Cappo, Bryan Co., Okla., 1,143. 

On Missouri, Kansas & Texas (R.R.) 


(1903) 


CapEREYTA Menpez, State of Queretaro, Mexico, 
about 13,304. 

Capittac, c. h., Wexford Co., Mich., 8,375. 
On Ann Arbor; Grand Rapids & Ind. (R.R.). 

Capiz, capital of Prov. of Cadiz, Spain, (1900) 
69,382. 
On a narrow neck of land on the isle of Leon, 
and almost surrounded by water, The city is 
enclosed by high walls, strongly fortified. The 
harbor is capacious and is divided into two 
parts, an outer large roadstead and a smaller 
inner harbor. 
Cadiz has some fine squares and promenades. 
In the centre of the town is a watch-tower, 
Torre de Vigia, 100 feet high, used as a signal 
station. There is also an old cathedral, a new 
cathedral, and the Church of Santa Catalina, 
containing the last work of Murillo. 
The educational institutions include a theologi- 
cal seminary, schools of art and commerce, a 
number of libraries, a museum, and a fine gal- 
lery of Italian and Spanish paintings. 
The commercial importance of Cadiz is no 
longer considerable. Its chief articles of ex- 
port are sherry wine, olive oil, salt, lead ore, 
and fruit. 
Cadiz is said to be the most ancient town in 
Europe and to have been founded by the Phe- 
nicians about the year 1000 B. c. 

Capiz, c. h., Trigg Co., Ky., 1,005. 
On Cadiz (R.R.). 

—c. h., Harrison Co., Ohio, 1,971. 
On Pitts., C., C., & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Prov. of Negros Occidentales, Negros, P. I., 
(1903) 16,429. 

Caport, Chippewa Co., Wis., 765. 
On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 


CaEN, capital of Dept. of Calvados, France, 
(1906) 44,444. 
Is noted for its fine specimens of Norman 


architecture. Among them may be mentioned 
the Cathedral of St. Etienne, founded by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1066; the Church of the 
Trinity, founded by his wife Matilda, and the 
Churches of St. Nicholas and St. Pierre. The 
Prefecture, the Palais de Justice, and the Hotel 
de Ville are all handsome buildings, and parts of 
the castle erected by the Conqueror are still 
preserved. 
The University of Caen was founded by Henry 
VI of England, and the town contains a public 
library of 100,000 volumes, a museum, an art 
gallery, and other educational facilities. 
The chief industries are the raising of flowers 
and manufactures of Angora gloves, lace, cut- 
lery, linen and cotton goods, hosiery, ete. 
Brewing and shipbuilding are also carried on. 
Under William the Conqueror, Caen was im- 
portant as the capital of Normandy. It was 
taken by the English under Edward III, and 
again in 1417. The French obtained posses- 
sion of the city in 1450. 

Cacurar1, Cagliari Prov., Sardinia, Italy, (1901) 
53,000. 
Seat of university; many convents, remains 
of Roman amphitheatre and aqueduct; exports 
grain, cheese, flax, and wine. 

Cacuas, Guayama Dept., Porto 
10,354- 

Canors, Dept. of Lot, France, (1909) 11,347. 

CarBarien, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, 7,013. 

CAINEsSVILLE, Harrison Co., Mo., 887. 
On Burl, Route (R.R.). 

Carro, capital and largest city of Egypt, (1897) 
570,062. 
Is situated on the right bank of the Nile, and 
is surrounded bv a wall and is separated into 
different quarters according to the nationality 
of the inhabitants. The modern portion of 
Cairo is built in the European style, and has 
wide streets, electric cars, and fine hotels. The 
Ezbekieh Garden separates new Cairo from the 
old. 
Cairo is noted for its hundreds of 
mosques and magnificent old palaces The 
Gami-ibn-Tulum (879) and the Gami Sultan 
Hassan (1356) are the finest specimens of Ara- 


Rico, (1910) 


beautiful 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CATE COLONY, 


bian architecture, and other noted mosques are 
that of Mehemet Ali and that of Kait Bey. 
Southeast of the city is the citadel which en- 
closes the arsenal, mint, public offices, and 
palace of the Khedive. 

Cairo is the chief centre of Mohammedan 
learning. The most important educational in- 
stitution is the Mohammedan University, El 
Mazar, founded in 975 and attended by 0.000 
students. It is said to be the oldest university 
in the world, The Museum of Egyptian An- 
tiquities; the viceregal library, containing 45.- 
ooo volumes, and the Arabian Museum are all 
famous institutions. 

Cairo is the great emporium of central African 
trade, and is connected with other important 


towns by the Nile and several railways 
Among the bridges crossing at this point jg 
the great Nile Bridge, 1,260 feet in length 

Old Cairo was founded in 640 by Amru, and 
was known as El-Fustat. In 973 the Fatimite 
califs conquered Egypt and built a new city 
north of El-Fustat, El-Kahirah, the corrup. 
tion of which is Cairo. The city was enlarged 
and the citadel built by Saladin in 1176. Dur. 
ing the Middle Ages Cairo was the seat of 
the Sultans and the centre of Mohammedan 


culture. It was held by the French from 
1798 to 1801, and then passed to Mehemet 
Ali. 


Many interesting monuments of former great. 
ness still survive, such as the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, the tombs of the Mamelukes, and the 
obelisk of the Heliopolis. 

Catro, c. h,, Grady Co., Ga., 1,505. 

On Atl, Coast Line; Pelham & Havana (R.R.), 
—c. h., Alexander Co., IIl., 14,548. 

On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Illinois Central; 

Mobile & Ohio; St. L., Iron Mt. & So.; St. 

Louis S. W. (R.R.). 

—Ritchie Co., W. Va., 668. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Cairo & Kanawha (R.R.), 
Cajamarca, Dept. of Cajamarca, Peru, 12,000, 
CavaBanGa, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, 

P. I., (1903) 6,340. 

Carats, Dept. of Pas-de-Calais, 

66,227. 

Historic town, fortified, and possesses an im- 

portant embarkation port; manufactures tulles 

and bobinet. 
—Washington Co., Maine, 6,116. 

On Wash. County (R.R.). 

Head of navigation; shipbuilding and lumber 

traffic are the chief resources; the Calais Acad 

emy is located here. 
—Washington Co., Vt., 


France, (1906) 


1,042. 


Cararz, Bohol Prov., Bohol, P. I. (1903) 13, 
354- 

Canastao, Luzon, P. I., 16,539. 

CaLaTayup, Saragossa, Spain (1900) 11,526 

Catpayoc, Prov. of Samar, Samar, P. I., (1903) 
15,895. 

Caisuco, Prov. of Lianquihue, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 1,310. 

CaLcutta, capital of Prov. of Bengal, British 


India, (1901) 847,796; with suburbs, 1,026 98> 
The largest city of India. Calcutta is the 
headquarters of the Governor-General of In. 
dia, and the seat of the Indian Government 
and of the courts of justice. It is k 
an arm of the Ganges, and is the sea 
immense river trade, and, until surpassed by 
Bombay in very recent times, was the chief 
commercial centre of India. The port is dee Dp 
enough to admit large steamers. A system of 
underground drainage and excellent water sup- 
ply have done much for the sanitary condition 
of the city. 

The European quarter is called the “City of 


Palaces,” from_the number of fine edifices 
adorning the Strand. The most interesting 
of these are the Government offices, the mint 


and the custom-house. The Bishop's College 
schools of mining and engineering, an Indian 
museum, and a botanical garden may be noted 
as the leading educational establishments. ( 
cutta is also the seat of the Bengal branch of 
the Asiatic Society and other learned societies 
Near the river lies Fort William, the largest 
fortress in In‘ia. The native portion of the 
town is mostly built of mud or bamboo, and is 
called “Black Town.” 

One-third of the whole trade of India passes 


through Calcutta, and the exports are¢ 
greater than the imports. The former cx 
of opium, rice, indigo, cotton, tea, 


coffee, hides, linseed, castor oil, 
chief imports are linen, silks, hardware 
and salt There are many native 
tures. 

Calcutta was founded in 1688, by the location 
of factories on the site, by the East India 
Company, and fortified in 1700 by King Wil- 


a 


liam, receiving his name. Later it was called 

valeutta from one of the villages comprising 
it. In 1756, 146 men were cast into the fa- 
mous “Black Hole” of Calcutta, only 23 surf- 
viving. 

Carpwett, c. h., Ganyon Co., Idaho, 3,543- 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). 

—Sumner Co., Kans., 205. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic., R. I. & Pac; 
Kansas Southwest. (R.R.). 

—Essex Co., N. J., 2.236. 
On Erie (R.R.): 

—c. h., Noble Co., Ohio, 1.430. 
On Ohio River & West.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c. h., Burleson Co., Texas, 1,476. 


On G. C.& S. Fe (R.R.). 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Cateponta, Kent Co., Mich., 422. 
On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Houston Co., Minn., 1,372. 
On C., M., & St. P. (R.R.). 

—tLivingston Co., N. Y., 1,290. 
On Erie; Lehigh Valley; N. Y. Cent. & H. 
River (R.R.). 

—Marion Co., Ohio, 562. 


On Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Erie (R.R.). 
Cauera, Shelby Co., Ala., 754. 
On Louisv. & Nash.; Southern (R.R.). 
Caucary, Alberta, Canada (1906) 11,967. 
On Can. Pac. (R.R.). 
CauuHoun, c. h., Gordon Co., Ga., 1,652. 
On Nashv., Chat. & St. L.; Western & At- 


lantic (R.R.). 
—c, h., McLean Co., Ky., 742. 
—Henry Co., Mo., 684. 
On Missouri, Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 
Cauicur, capital of Malabar, Dist. of Madras, 
India (1901) 75,510. 
CatirorniA, c. h., Moniteau Co., Mo., 2,154. 
On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Pa., 2,230. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Catristoca, Napa Co., Cal., 751. 
On South. Pac. (R.R.). 
Cativo, Capiz Dept., Panay, P. I. (1903) 14,574. 
CauLao, Dept. of Callao, Peru, 48,118. 
Catmar, Winneshiek Co., Iowa, 849. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
CAD OEEON, Prov. of Albay, L-zon, P. I., (1903) 
5,783- 
CaALTAGIRONE, Sicily (1901) 44,879. 
CALTANISSETTA, Prov. of Caltanissetta, 
(1901) 29,504, commune 43,303. 
Catumpit, Bulacan Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
13,897. 
Catvert, Robertson Co., Texas, 2,579. 
On Houston & Tex. Cent.; Internat. & Great 
North. (R.R.). 
Catvrnta, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 5,830. 
Camacury (Puerto Principe), Puerto Principe 
Prov., Cuba (1907) 29,616. 
Camayuant, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, 5,082. 
Camauic, Albay Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
14,153. 
Camancue, Clinton Co., Iowa, 629. 
On_ Burlington Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Daven., Rock Isl. & 
N. Wis Towa & Illinois (El.); Northwest. Line 


R.R.). 

Camas, Clarke Co., Wash., 1,125. 

On Gt. North.; Spok. Port. & Seat. (R.R.) 

Campay (or Kampay), capital of Prov. of Cam- 
bay, British India, 35.000. 

Famous for stone-cutting, especially carnelian 
stones. 

CAMBRAI, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 24,704. 
Fortified town, has long been famous for its 
manufacture of linen fabrics called cambric. 
Many of its fine buildings have been destroyed, 
but a cathedral, containing the remains of 
Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambrai, still survives. 
Cambrai was an important place under the 
Romans, and was fortified by Charlemagne. 
In 1508 the League of Cambrai, which was a 
poeutns coalition of several States against 
Jenice, was formed here, and in _ 1529 the 
peace between Francis I and Charles V, 
known as the “Ladies’ Peace,” was concluded 
at Cambrai. 

Camsrra, Columbia Co., Wis., 657. 

On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Cameripce, Cambridgeshire, England, (1901) 38,- 

393; with suburbs, 47,731- 
Seat of Cambridge University. _ While less 
picturesque than Oxford, Cambridge possesses 
a great beauty in its college buildings and its 
lawns and gardens, traversed by the river 
Cam, Some notable buildings of Cambridge 
are St. Mary’s, Trinity, St. Sepulchre’s, and 
St. Clement’s churches, the town_hall, and a 
house of industry founded by Hobson (re 
ferred to in the expression ‘“Hobson’s choice”’). 
The chief interest in the town centres in Cam- 
bridge University, founded in the Middle Ages, 
and consisting of 17 colleges. Among these 
are Peterhouse (1424), Pembroke (1347)> 
Corpus Christi (1352), King’s (1440), and 
Trinity, St. John’s, Magdalene, Caius, Jesus, 
and Christ’s. The university library contains 
450,000 volumes, and the students numbered, 
in 1902, 2,878. Girton and Newnham are as- 
sociated colleges for women. Cambridge is a 
very ancient town, and was probably the Cam- 
boritum of the Romans. The Saxons called 
jt Grenebridge. In 870 it was ravaged by the 
Danes, and a castle was built here by William 
the Conqueror. In 1200 King John granted 
the town a charter. 

CamprincE, c. h., Henry Co., Iil., 1,272. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Story Co., Towa, 696. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St, P.; Ft. D., Des M. 
& So.; St. P. & Des Moines (R.R.). 
—c. h., Dorchester Co., Md., 6,407. 
On Phila., B. & W. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Middlesex Co., Mass., (1900) 91,886; 
& Maine (R.R.). 


(1910) 104,839. 
On Boston & Albany; Boston . 
Is on the Charles River opposite Boston, with 
which it is connected by several bridges. It 
comprises Old Cambridge, the seat of Har- 
vard University; North Cambridge, East Cam- 
bridge, Cambridgeport, and Mount Auburn. 
The streets are broad and shaded with elms, 
and there are many places of historical and 
literary interest, among these the Craigie 
House and Elmwood, the homes of Longfel- 
low and Lowell, and Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, containing the graves of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Prescott, Motley, Agassiz, Holmes, 
and other noted men. : ‘ 
The principal feature wf Cambridge is Har- 
vard University, the oldest college in the 
United States, which includes, besides regular 
collegiate faculties, Bussey Institution (agri- 
culture), the Peabody Museum, and the Agas- 
siz Museum, The number of students is about 
,000. Radcliffe College, or Harvard Annex 
or Women, is closely identified with the uni- 
versity. 
Among the industrial establishments are foun- 
dries, machine shops, and extensive manu- 
factories. The Riverside, Atheneum, and 
University Presses are well-known printing 
establishments, amd the “Bay Psalm Book, 
the first book printed in America, was pub- 
lished in Cambridge in 1640. 
Cambridge was settled in 1630 by Governor 
Winthrop under_the name of Newtowne. In 
1636 Harvard College was founded at New- 
towne, and in 1638 Newtowne became Cam- 
bridge. A x 

—c. h., Isanti Co., Minn., 900. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

—fFurnas Co., Neb., 1,029. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Washington Co., N. Y., 1,528. 
On Del. & Hud. (R.R.) 

—c, h., Guernsey, Co., Ohio, 11,327- 

On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Lamoille Co., Vt., 595- 

On Cent. Vt. (R.R.). 

Camprtpce City, Wayne Co., Ind., 2,237- 1 
On Gly. Gin, Chic) & St. L.7 Ft: Wayne, Cin. 
& L.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 

CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, Crawford Co., Pa., 1,514. 
On Erie; E. E. & Cam. Springs (El,) (R.R.). 

Campen, c. h., Wilcox Co., Ala., 648. 

On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ouachita Co., Ark., 3,995. 

On St. L., I. M. & S.; St. Louis S. W. (R.R.). 


Italy, 


CampeENn, Kent Co., Del., 553- 
—Knox Co., Maine, 3,015 
. J. (1905) 83,3635 


—c. h., Camden Co., 
is situated on the Delaware 


(1910) 94,538. 
Port of entry, 
River, opposite Philadelphia, and is the ter- 


SEES, Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
1522. 
CaNnpo, c. h., Towner Co., N. Dak., 1,332. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 
eabeNe Ilocos Sur Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
16,526, 
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Canton, c. h., Madison Co., Miss., 3:929- 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

—Lewis Co., Mo., 2,218. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 2,701. 
On N. Y. C. & H.R. (R.R.). 


minus of several importagt railroads—the At- CANETE, Prov. of Arauco, Chile, estimated —Hayward Co., N. C., 1,393- 
lantic City, and the West Jersey and Sea- (1904) 2,842. On Southern (R.R.) 
shore, a division of the Pennsylvania system. Caney, Montgomery Co., Kans., 3,597-. . —c,. h., Stark Co., Ohio, (1910) 50,217. 
Camden is important as a shipping and manu- On Atch., Top. Santa Fe; Missouri Pacific On Baltimore & Ohio; No. O. T. & L, Co. 
facturing point, has large market gardens, (R.R.). 5 (£l.); Pennsylvania; Wheeling & Lake Erie 
abattoirs, and shipbuilding docks. The chief CanrieuD, Mahoning Co., Ohio, 685. (R.R.). 
manufactures are machinery, foundry prod- On Erie (R.R.). —Bradford Co., Pa., 1,637. 
ucts, textiles, oil-cloth, lumber. chemicals, CanisTe0, Steuben Co., N. Y., 2,259. On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
boots, shoes, etc. It has the two largest pen On Erie; N. Y. & Pennsylvania (R.R.). —c, h., Lineoln Co., S. Dak, 2,5037 
factories in the world, and the second largest CANNELTON, c. h., Perry Co., Ind., 2,130. On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
shipbuilding plant in the United States, where On Southern (R.R.). ais Canyon, c. h., Randall Co., Texas, 1,400. 
several battleships have been built. Cannes, Dept. of Alpes-Maritimes, France (1906) Canyon City, ec. h., Grant Co., Ure., 364. 
Camden is the seat of the New Jersey Orphan- 28,798. 4 Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich., 761. 
age. Camden was chartered as a city in 1828. CANNINGTON, Ontario Co,, North, Ontario, Can- On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
— Oneida Co., N. Y., 2,170. “ ada, (1901) 1,058. Capannori, Prov. of Lucca, Tuscany, Italy, 
On Lehigh Val.; N. Y. C, & H. River (R.R.) On Grand Trunk (R.R.). (1901) 48,217, (commune). 
CARACAS, THE CAPITAL OF VENEZUELA, LOOKING ACROSS THE VALLEY FROM ONE OF THE PARKS 
Six miles behind the mountains in the background, and four thousand feet lower down, is La Guaira, the capital’s port, and 
the Caribbean. Although within ten degrees of the equator, its high elevation gives it a climate of a perpetual tropical spring 
Campen, Preble Co., Ohio, 890. _ Cannon Farts, Goodhue Co., Minn., 1,385. Care Cuartes, Northampton Co., Va., 1,948. 
On Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis On Chicago Great Western; Chicago, Milwau- On N. Y., Phila. & Norfolk (R.R.). 
(R.R.) kee & St. Paul (R.R.) Care Coast Castie, Gold Coast, West Africa 
—c. h., Kershaw Co., S. C., 3,569- Cannstapt, Wirtemberg, Germany, united with (1901) 28,948. 


On Atlantic Coast Line; Seaboard Air Line; 
Southern (R.R.). 
Cameron, Clinton Co., Mo., 2,980. 
On Burl, Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Milan Co., Texas, 3,263. 
On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; San Ant. & Aran. P. 
(R.R.). 
—Marshall Co., W. Va., 1,660. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
CamitinG, Tarlac Prov., 
25,243. 
Camitia, c. h., Mitchell Co., Ga., 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Camittus, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 
On N. Y..C. & H. R. (R.R.). 
Camprett, Dunklin Co., Mo., 1,781. 
On Frisco Lines; St. L. Kennett & Sos 
St. Louis So. W. (R.R.) 
Campset_Lrorp, Northumberland Co., On- 
tario, Canada, (1901) 2,485. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
CAMPBELLSBURG, Washington Ca., Ind., 666. 
On Chicago, Ind. & Louisv. CRERS: 
CAMPBELLSVILLE, c. h., Taylor Co., Ky., 1,206. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
Camrecue, capital of Campeche State, Mexico 
(1901) 17,109. 
On United Railroads of Yucatan. 
CaMPECHUELA, Prov. of Santiago, Cuba, 
3,254- 
Came Hitt, Tallapoosa Co., Ala., 896. 
On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
Campinas, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 12,000. 
CREO EEE Campobasso Prov., Italy (1901) 
15,046. 
Campos, State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 78,036. 
Came Pornt, Adams Co., Ill, 1,148. 
On Burlington Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
Campton, Grafton Co., N. H., 845. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Canaan, Litchfield Co., Conn., 702. 
On Central New Eng.; N. Y., New Haven & 
Hart. (R.R.). 
—Somerset Co., Maine, 874- 
—Grafton Co., N. H., 1,408. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Essex Co., Vt., 934- 
Canavran, Pittsburg Co., Okla., 481. 
On Mo., Kansas & Texas (R.R.). 
—c, h., Hemphill Co., Texas, 1,648. 
On So. Kansas of Texas (R.R.). 
CanajoHari£, Montgomery Gow Ni N25 2;273% 
On West Shore (R.R.). £ 
Canat Dover, Tuscarawas. Co., Ohio, 6,621. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; No. O. Tr. & L. Co. 
(El.); Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Cawat Funton, Stark Co., Ohio, 978. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
1,827, 


763. 


East, 


(1899) 


Canat Wincnester, Franklin Co., Ohio, 740. 
On Hocking Valley (R.R.). 
Cananparcua, c. h., Ontario Eo,,, Ne Wapety2t7e 


Y. Cent. & H. R.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


On N. . 3 
Ontario, Canada, (1901) 


CananoguE, Leeds Co., 
3,526. 
CANASERAGA, Allegany Co., N. Yas 
On Erie; Pitts, Shawmut & N. (R.R.). 
Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y., 3:247- F 
On Lehigh Valley; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; 
West Shore (R.R.). : 
Canny, Yellow Medicine Co., Minn., 1,528. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.)- 
Canpra, Rockingham Co., N. H., 993- 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 


Stuttgart (1907). 

Canon City, c. h., Fremont Co., Colo., 5,162. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Denver & Rio 
Grande; Florence & Crip, Ck. (R.R.). 

Canonspurc, Washington Co., Pa., 3,891. 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (RR). 

Canosa, Bari Prov., Apulia, Italy, (1901) 23,869. 

CantTerBuRY, Kent, England, (1901) 24,890. 

Is the ecclesiastical metropolis of England. 
The chief object of interest of the town is 
the famous Canterbury Cathedral, erected be- 
tween the eleventh and fifteenth centuries on 
the site of the first Christian Church built in 
England. It is of Gothic architecture, ac- 
cording to the style of different centuries, is 
545 feet long and 156 feet across the transept. 
Here is the chapel of the Holy Trinity where 
is the shrine ae Thomas 4 Becket placed on 
the spot of his martyrdom. There are many 
interesting monuments, cloisters, a chapter 
house, a deanery, and libraries connected with 
the cathedral. Canterbury has a number of 
other ancient churches, St. Martin’s, St. Dun- 
stan’s, and St. Augustine’s, King’s School was 
remodeled by Henry VIII, and the old 
Chequers Inn contains what is left of the Inn 
of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” 

Canterbury was the Roman Durovernum and 
the Saxon Cantevaroburgh (burg of the men 
of Kent). After the martyrdom of Thomas a 
Becket it became a place of importance for 
pilgrimages. 

CanTersury, Windham Co., Conn., 868. 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

Canton, capital of Prov. of Kwang-tung, China, 
(1906) 900,000. 

Is the greatest commercial city of China and 
is located on the Wearl River (Chu Kiang), 
about 80 miles from its debouchment into the 
China Sea. Canton is surrounded by a brick 
wall entered by 120 gates, and is subdivided 
by another wall into an old and a new town. 
In the old town are the residences of the 
officials, the examining halls, the mint, a 
Mohammedan mosque, and also a pagoda of 
ancient date. There is a French cathedral, a 
hospital, and a foundling asylum. 

On the northern side and on some islands are 
placed strong fortifications, while op osite the 
city is the island of Ho-nan, which has an 
interesting Buddhist temple. 

The commercial importance of Canton was 
greatly reduced by the Treaty of Nanking, in 
1842, which opened four other ports to British 
trade. Silk manufacture is an important in- 
dustry, while cotton goods, embroideries, Papers 
and porcelain are also manufactured. he 
foreign trade is mostly carried on by the 
English. The crief exports are tea, silk, mat- 
ting, palm-leaf fams, sugar, chinaware, pre- 
serves, and fireworks. 
Canton is supposed to 
China. 

Canton, Hartford Co., Conn., 2,732. 
On Cent. New Eng. (R.R.) 

—c. h., Cherokee Co., Ga., 2,002. 
On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

—Fulton Co., Ill., 10.453. 

On Burl. Route; Tol., Peoria & West. (R.R.) 

—Oxford Co., Maine, 1,013. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 

—Norfolk Co.. Mass., 4,797: 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (RR). 


be the oldest town in 


Care ExizasetH, Cumberland Co., Maine, 1,857- 

Care GirarpEAu, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo., 8,475- 
On Ches., Perryv. & Ste. G.; Frisco Lines 
(R.R.). 

Care Hartien, Haiti, estimated (1908) 30,000. 

Care May, Cape May Co., N. J., 2,471. 
On Atlantic City; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Care Town, capital of Cape Colony, 

(1904) 120,475; with suburbs, 169,641. 
Is situated 30 miles north of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is a modern town, and pos- 
sesses a government house, a museum, library, 
Roman Catholic cathedral, several Mohamme- 
dan mosques, the South African College, and 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The entrance to the harbor is protected by a 
military castle, and has been improved by 
a breakwater 4,000 feet in length. The com- 
merce of Cape Town is important, and the 
city is the terminus of several railways. 
Cape Town was founded in 1652 by the Dutch, 
and was in their possession until 1806, when 
it was taken by the English. It lies at the 
foot of a vast flat-topped elevation, known as 
Table Mountain, 3,816 feet high. 

Care Vincent, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Capiz, Panay, P. 1., 18,525. 

Caropistria, Istria, Aust (1900) 8,230. 

Capron, Boone Co., Ill., 562. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Capua, Prov. of Caserta, Italy, (1901) 14,285. 
Was built in 855 from the ruins of ancient 
Capua by the Lombards, and fortified by Vau- 
ban. It was of great importance as a defense 
to the kingdom of Naples. The cathedral, 
the Church of the Annunziata, and the Museo 
Campano are interesting buildings. 

Ancient Capua ranked in wealth and impor- 
tance with Rome and Carthage. 

Caracas, capital of Federal Dist. and of Venez- 
uela, (1891) 72,429- 

Is situated 6 miles north of its port of La 
Guaira, at an elevation of 4,017 feet. 

It has many noteworthy edifices and institu- 
tions, among them a cathedral, university, pub- 
lic library, Government buildings, museum of 
fine arts, and military school. 

The city has no important industries, but is 
an export centre of cacao, coffee, and tobacco. 


Africa, 


1,155+ 


CaraMoan, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, 
P. L., (1903) 8,039. 

Caraprecua, Paraguay, 13,000. 

Caravaca, Murcia Prov., Spain (1900) 15,846. 

Carperry, Portage la Prairie Co., Manitoba, 
Canada, (1906) 1,111. 


On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
Carson, Carbon Co., Wyo., 117. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Carronpate, Jackson Co., Ill, 5,411. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 
—Osage Co., Kan., 461. 
On A., T. & S. F. (R.R.). 
—Lackawanna Co., Pa., 17,040. 
On Delaware & Hudson; Erie; N. Y., Ont. & 
West. (R.R.). 
Carson Hitt, Walker Co., Ala., 1,627. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—Grundy Co.. Tll.. 820. 
On Elg., Jol. & E. (R.R.). 
CarcajEnTE, Valencia, Spam (1900) 12,262. 
Cees Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I., (1903) 31,- 
95+ . 
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CARCASSONNE, of Aude, France (1906) 
28,719. 

Carvenas, Matanzas Prov., Cuba (1907) 28,576. 

Carpirr, Jefferson Co., Ala., 426. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—Livingston Co., Ill., 1,031. 

On Chic. Ind. & South.; Wabash (R.R.) . 

—Glamorganshire, Wales (1901) 164,420; esti- 
mated (1909) 195,303. 

Seat of the University College of South 
Wales; greatest shipping point for coal in the 
world. 

Carpinat, Grenville Co., 
ada, (1901) 1,378. 

On Grand Trunk (R:R.). 

Carpincton, Morrow Co., Ohio, 1,349. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Carpston, Alberta Co., Alberta, Canada, (1906) 
1,001. 

On Alberta Ry. & Irrig. Co. (R.R.). 

CarpweLt, Dunklin Co., Mo., 874. 

On Paragould & Mem.; Paragould S, E. (R.R.). 

Carey, Wyandot Co., Ohio, 2,225. 

On Cl, C., Ch. & St. L.; Hocking Valley; 
Northern Ohio (R.R.). 

Carisou, Aroostook Co., Maine, 
On Bangor & Aroostook; Canad 

Caricara, Leyte, P. L., 16,382. 

CarLeton Prace, Lanark Co., 
Canada, (1901) 4,059. 

CaRLINnVILLE, c. h., Macoupin Co., Ill., 3,616. 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

CaruisLe, Cumberland, England, (1901) 45,478. 
Is a great railroad centre, and stands at the 
confluence of three rivers. 
Its most celebrated edifice is a cathedral 
founded by William Rufus. The greater part 
of this cathedral was destroyed in 1292, but 
the east window of the choir is considered the 
finest in England. An old castle, founded in 
1092, in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
once imprisoned, is still preserved, and now 
used as an armory. 
Carlisle was a Roman town by the name of 
Luguvallum, later the British C.erluel, whence 
Carlisle. 

Cartiste, Sullivan Co,., Ind., 850, 
On Ey, & Terre H. (R.R.). 

—Warren Co., Iowa, 592. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & P. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Nicholas Co., Ky., 1,293. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

—Middlesex Co., Mass., 551. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Cumberland Co., Pa., 10,303. 

On Cumb. Val.; Gettys. & Harrisb. (R.R.). 


Dept. 


Seuth, Ontario, Can- 


i 


1377+ 
an Pac. (R.R.). 


South, Ontario, 


Cart Junction, Jasper Co., Mo., 1,115. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Cartspap (or Karusspap), Bohemia, Austria- 
Hungary (1900) 14,637. 
Most celebrated watering-place in Europe; 
famous mineral springs, and waters exported 


in great quantities. : ; 
It is situated on the Tepl River. Its widely 
celebrated hot mineral springs bring hosts of 
visitors from all parts of the world. The chief 
manufactures are jewelry, porcelain, and vari- 
ous ornamental articles, likely to find ready 
sale among tourists. The town is well built, 
and offers good accommodation for its guests. 
The temperature of the hot springs varies 
from 117° to 167° F. The daily flow of the 
springs of Carlsbad is estimated at 2,000,000 
gallons. The principal ingredient in ne water 
is sulphate of soda. The whole town of Carls- 
bad appears to stand on a vast caldron of 
boiling water, which is kept from bursting 
only by the safety-valves the springs provide. 
Its foundation is ascribed to the Emperor 
Charles IV in 1347. It was made a free town 
by Joseph I. 

CartspaD, c. h., Eddy Co., N. Mex., 1,736. 
On Eastern of New Mex. (R.R.). 

CarLsRUHE, capital of Grand Duchy of Baden, 
133,953. 

CartstapT, Bergen Co., N. J., 3,807. 
On N. J. & N.Y. (R.R.). 

Carton, c. h., Carlton Co., Minn., 597. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Great Northern; 
Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

Cartyte, c. h., Clinton Co., Ill., 1,982. 
On B. & O. Southwest. (R.R.). 


Carman, Macdonald Co., Manitoba, Canada, 
(1906) 1,530. 
On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pacific; 
Great Northern (R.R.). 
CARMARTHEN, Carmarthenshire, Wales (1901) 
10,025, 


Carmet, Penobscot Co., Maine, 1,050. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 

Carr, c. h., White Co., Ill., 2,833. 

On C., C., C. & St. L.; Louisville & Nashy. 

(R.R.). 

Carnecie, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 10,009. 
On Pitts., Char. & Yough.; Pitts., Cin., C. & 
St. L.; Wabash, Pitts. Term. (R.R.). 

CarNESVILLE, c. h., Franklin Co., Ga., 322. 

Caro, c. h., Tuscola Co., Mich., 2,272. 

On Michigan Cent. (R.R.). 

CaroLeen, Rutherford Co., N. C., 1,892. 

On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Carouina, Dept. of Bayamon, Porto Rico, (1899) 
2,177% 

CaROUuGE, 
7,421. 

CARPENTERSVILLE, Kane Co., Ill., 1,128. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Carri, Prov. of Modena, Italy, (1901) 7,296. 

CarraABELLE, Franklin Co., Fla., 900. 

On Georgia, Florida & Ala. (R.R.). 

Carrara, Prov. of Massa-e-Carrara, Italy, (1901) 
18,126. 

Famous for marble quarries and cutting and 

polishing of marble; academy of sculpture. 

Carrick, Allegheny Co., Pa., 6,117. 

Carrickrercus, County Antrim, Ireland, 9,000. 

Carrier Mitts, Saline Co., Ill., 1,558. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.) 
Carrincton, Foster Co., N, Dak., 1,217. 

On M., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M.; No. Pac. (R.R.) 
Carrizo Sprinecs, c. h., Dimmit Co., Texas, 200. 
Carrot, c. h., Carroll Co., Iowa, 3,546. 

On Chicago Great Western; Northwestern 

Line (R.R.) 

Carrottton, c. h., Pickens Co., Ala., 444. 

On Alabama, Tenn. & No. (R.R.). 

—e. h., Carroll Co:, Ga., 3,297. 

On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greene Co., IIl., 2,323. 

On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

—c. h., Carroll Co., Ky., 1,906. 

On Carrollton & Worthv. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Carroll Co., Miss., 608. 

On Southern in Miss. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Carroll Co., Mo., 3,452. 

On A., T. & S. Fe; Burl. R.; Wabash (R.R.) 
—c. h., Carroll Co., Ohio, 1,730. 

On Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
CarroLtttown, Cambria Co., Pa., 1,348. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
Carson, Pottawattamie Co., Lowa, 640. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich., 808. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ormsby Co., Nev., (1900) 2,100; (1910) 
2,466. 

State capital. Is noted for its fine scenery, 

and is on the Virginia and Truckee Railroad, 

15 miles southwest of Virginia City, 3 miles 

west of Carson River, and 12 miles northeast 

of Lake Tahoe; situated in a plain surrounded 
by rugged mountains, some of them snow- 
capped during the entire year. It contains the 

Capitol, Federal Building, a United States 


Geneva Canton, Switzerland, (1900) 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


mint, a State prison (in the quarries of which 
fossil footprints of gigantic animals have been 
found), and Government Indian school, __ 
Some gold and silver are found in the vicin- 
ity, as well as valuable hot springs. Carson 
City is mainly engaged in mining, lumbering, 
and agriculture. It was founded in 1858. 
CarTaGEeNA, Murcia, Spain (1900) 99,871. 
—Capital of Bolivar, Colombia, 14,000. 
CARTERSVILLE, c. h., Bartow Co., Ga., 4,067. 
On I. C.; St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.) 
CarTERVILLE, Williamson Co., Ill., 2,971. 
On Illinois Cent.; St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So- 
(R.R.). 
—Jasper Co., Mo,, 4,539 E 
On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.) 
CarTHAGE, c. h., Hancock Co., Ill., 2,373. 
On Burlington Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
—Rush Co., Ind., 873. 
On Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Jasper Co., Mo., 9,483. 
On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific; St. L., Iron 
Mt. & South. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Leake Co., Miss., 315. 
—Jefferson Co., N. Y., 3,563. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
—c. h., Moore Co., N. C., 863. 
On Aberdeen & Asheb.; Randolph & Cumb. 


(R.R.). 
—Hamilton Co., Chio, 3,618. 
On Cin. Ham. & Day.; Cincinnati North.; 


Ch, Gin., Chic; & St. Wu, CREB) 
—c. h., Smith Co., Tenn., 904. 

On Tennessee Central (R.R.). 
—c. h., Panola Co., Texas, 1,500. 

On Texas & Gulf (R.R.). 

Carupano, Bermudez, Venezuela, 13,000. 

CARUTHERSVILLE, c. h., Pemiscot Co., Mo., 3,655. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,410. 

Casa Bianca, Prov. of Schavich, Morocco, 8,500. 
CasaLeE, Prov. of Alessandria, Italy (1901) 
16,440, Commune 31,370. 

CascapE, Dubuque Co., Iowa, 1,268. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Casco, Cumberland Co., Maine, 688. 
Caserta, capital of Prov. of Caserta, 

(1901) 32,709 (commune). 

CAsEVILLE, Huron Co., Mich., 442. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Casey, Clark Co., Ill., 2,157. 

On C., H. & D.; Vandalia (R.R.) 
—c. h., Guthrie Co., Iowa, 629. 

On Chic,, Rock Island & Pac. (R.R.). R 
CasHMERE (or SIREENUGGUR), one of the capitals 

of Cashmere, India, (1901) 122,618. 

Casuton, Monroe Co., Wis., 568 

On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Casper, c. h., Natrona Co., Wyo., 2,639. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Cass City, Tuscola Co., Mich., 1,126. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Cass Lake, Cass Co., Minn., 2,011. 

On Great North. (R.R.) 

CasseEL, capital of Duchy of Hesse-Nassau, Prus- 

sia, Germany, (1910) 153,878. 


Italy, 


Consists of the Altstadt, or old town, the 
Oberneustadt, the Hohenzollern quarter, and 
Welheiden. 


Cassel is one of the handsomest towns in Ger- 
many, and has fine squares and streets, The 
principal one of these is the Konigstrasse, at 
the lower end of which is a circular place 
remarkable for its sixfold echo. The former 
electoral palace (1769), the Fredericianum Mu- 
seum, built by Frederick II, and the new Pic- 
ture Gallery contain fine specimens of paint- 
ing and sculpture. In the Fredericianum is 
a library of 180,000 volumes, of which the 
Grimm brothers (of fairy-tale fame) were li- 
brarians for many years. Most of the churches 
of Cassel are Protestant. 
Near Cassel, on the slopes of the Habichts- 
wald, is the famous castle of Wilhelmshohe, 
in which Napoleon III was confined after the 
fall of Sedan. 

Cassel dates from the year 913, when it was 
Chassala. It became a Prussian possession in 
1866. 

CASsELTON, c. h., Cass Co., N. Dak., 1,553. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

Cassopotts, c. h., Cass Co., Mich., 1,358. 

On Grand Trunk; Michigan Central (R.R.). 

CassvILLE, c. h., Barry Co., Mo., 781. 

On Cassville & Western (R.R.). 

—Grant Co., Wis., 890. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

CASTELLAMMARE-DEL-GOLFO, 
Sicily (1901) 109,957. 

CASTELLAMMARE DI StasiA, Prov. of Naples, Italy, 
(1901) 29,809. 

CASTELLON-DE-LA-PLANA, 
(1900) 29,904. 

CastiILeE, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 1,040. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

Castine, Hancock Co., Maine, 933. 

CastLe Date, c. h., Emery Co., Utah, 693. 

CastLe Hitt, Aroostook Co., Maine, 532. 

CasTLEMAINE, Victoria, Australia” (1900) 

CasTLErocK, Cowlitz Co., Wash., 998. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Oregon 
& Washington (R.R.) 

CASTLETON, Serhoshives England, (1891) 2,013. 
In the wildest part of the Peak. Here stands 
the Peak Castle, erected by William Peveril, 
son of the Conqueror. See Scott’s ‘“Peveril 
of the Peak.” In the neighborhood is the 
Devil’s Cave, consisting of a series of subter- 
ranean chambers. 

—Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 1,396. 

On N. ¥Y. C. & H. R. (R.R.). 

—Rutland Co., Vt.. 2,080. 
On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). 

CastLETown, Isle of Man, 2,160. 

CasTLEwoop, c. h., Hamlin Co., S. Dak., 504. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Castres, Dept. of Tarn, France (1901) 22,671. 

Castro, Dept. of Chiloe, Chile, estimated (1904) 
2,474. 

Csmo pet Rio, Prov. of Cordova, Spain, (1900) 
11,821. 

CASTROGIOVANNI, 
(1901) 25,826. 
Is chiefly celebrated for its old feudal cita- 
dels, one of which, La Rocca, was repaired 
by King Manfred. The cathedral, founded in 
1307, a castle built by Frederick II of Ara- 
gon, a public library, and a museum are other 
interesting buildings. 

_Castrogiovanni was the Enna inexpugnabilis 
of Livy, and supposed to be the birthplace of 
Ceres and associated with the abduction of 
Proserpine. 

Castua, Croatia, Austria, 17,988. 


Prov. of Tropani, 


Castellon Prov., Spain 


5,100. 


Proy. of Caltanissetta, Sicily, 


Catanta, capital of Prov. of Catania, Sicily, 
(1901) 149,205 (commune). 
Is situated at the foot of Mt. Etna. The 


town is very handsome in appearance, and 
has many fine buildings. The cathedral, dat- 
ing from 1091; the Church of San Nicolo, 
formerly a Benedictine monastery and_con- 
taining a famous organ; the Church of Santa 
Maria Rotunda, an ancient Roman structure, 
are interesting religious edifices. In front of 
the cathedral is a statue of an elephant, made 
of lava, bearing an Egyptian obelisk. The 
Garden of Bellini, a native of Catania, and 
the remains of an ancient Roman theatre are 
among the most attractive places of the town. 
There is also a library of 20,000 volumes, and 
an observatory on Mt. Etna. 

The surrounding country, sometimes called 
the “granary of Sicily,” is very fertile, and 
produces grain, hemp, flax, silk, fruit, wine, 


and oil. There are also sulphur and salt 
mines. The fisheries are extensive. Catania 
was founded by the Greeks about 729 B. c., 
and was one of the first Sicilian towns to 
come under Roman rulership. It was then an 
important town, and many remains of Roman 
civilization are now preserved. No other city 
has suffered so frequently from volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes. 

Catanzaro, Catanzaro Prov., Italy, (1901) about 
22,000. 

Catasaugua, Lehigh Co., Pa., 5,250. 
On C. of N. J.; Lehigh Val.; P. & R. (R.R.) 

Catawissa, Columbia Co., Pa., 1,930. _ ji 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Pennsylvania; Phila. 
& Reading (R.R.),. 

CATLETTSBURG, c. h., Boyd Co., Ky., 3,520. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 

Catiin, Vermilion Co., Ill., 952. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

CatskiL1, c. h., Greene Co., N. Y., (1910) 5,296. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 

CatrarAuGus, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 1,165. 
On Erie (R.R.). ; 

Chile, 


CauguEeneEs, Maule 
(1904) 10,216. 
Cava, Prov. of Salerno, Italy, (1901) 5,263. 
CavatieR, Pembina Co., N. Dak., 652. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 
CavancaLan, Negros Occidental Prov., Negros, 
P. I., (1903): 12,671. 
Cave City, Barren Co., Ky., 645. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
CavenpisH, Windsor Co., Vt., 1,208. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
Cavite, Cavite Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 4,494. 
Cawker City, Mitchell Co., Kans., 870. 

On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). J 
Cawnpore (or Cawnrur), capital of Dist. 
Cawnpore, British India, (1901) 197,170. 
Is situated on the Ganges, at the junction of 
the Juma. Since 1888 it has been one of the 
principal railway centres of India. It has an 
active trade, due to its commercial facilities. 
Its manufactures include leather goods and 

cotton and jewelry. 

Cawnpore has belonged to the English since 
1801, and is noted as the scene of the mas- 
sacre of the European residents during the 
Sus rebellion in 1857. A memorial garden 
and monument commemorate the event. 


Prov., estimated 


of 


CSENRE, capital of French Guiana (1901) 12,- 
tas 
Carey, Dept. of Guayama, Porto Rico, (1899) 


3,763. 
Cayuca, Vermilion Co., Ind., 911. 
ae ape & East. Ill.; Tol., St. L. & West. 
-R.). 
Cazeovia, Madison Co., N. Y., 1,861. 
On Lehigh Valley; West Shore (R.R.). 
Ceara, State of Ceara, Brazil, 33,000. 


Since 1823 called Fortaleza; seaport; export 
trade _in rubber, sugar, coffee, drugs, etc. 
Cexsu, Cebu, P. I. (1903) 31,079. 
Cepar, Iron Co., Utah, 1,705. 


On Den. & Rio Grande (Kk.R.) 

CepArBuURG, Ozaukee Co., Wis., 1,777. 

On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (R.R.) 

Cepar Fatxis, Blackhawk Co., Lowa, 5,012. 

On Chicago Gt. West.; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 

Illinois Central; Waterloo, C. F. & N. (R.R.). 
Cepar Keys, Levy Co., Fla., 864. 

On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Cepar Rarips, Linn Co., Iowa, (1910) 32,811. 
Is located on the Cedar Rapids, and on the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Chicago 
and Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, the Illinois Central, and the 
Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Railroads. 

The city has extensive pork-packing industries 
and breweries. The manufactures include those 
of machinery, agricultural implements, carriages, 
cereal foods, furniture, clothing, canned goods, 
dairy supplies, etc. Many of the factories are 
run by water-power. 

Cedar Rapids is the seat of Coe College, 
founded by the Presbyterians in 1881. The 
town was settled in 1845 and incorporated in 
1856. 

—Boone Co., Neb., 576. 

On Union Pac. (R.R.). 

Cepar Sprincs, Kent Co., Mich., 947. 
On Gd. Rapids & Ind.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Cepartown, c. h., Polk Co., Ga., 3,551. 
es Central of Georgia; Seaboard Air Line 

R.) 


CeparvaLe, Chautauqua Co., Kans., 948. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Ceparvitte, Greene Co., Ohio, 1,059. 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Ceratu, Palermo Proy., Sicily (1901) 1 
Ceztaya, Guanajuato, Mexico (1900) 2 

On National of Mex. (R.R.). 

Ceiina, c. h., Mercer Co., Ohio, 3,493. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Cincin. North.; Lake 
Erie & West.; Western Ohio (El.) (R.R.). 

Crete, Hanover, Germany (1905) 21,400. 

Center, c. h., Shelby Co., Texas, 1,684. 

On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Texas & Gulf (R.R.). 
CENTERBURG, Knox Co., Ohio, 723. 

On C., A. & C. (Penn. L.); Toledo & Ohio 

Cent. (R.R.). 

Center Hatt, Center Co., Pa., 500. 

Center Pornt, Clay Co., Ind., 414. 

CENTERVILLE, c. h., Bibb Co., Ala., 730. 

—Wayne Co., Ind., 1,019, 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Appanoose Co., Lowa, 6,936. 

On Albia & Centerville; Burlington Route; 

Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Queene Anne Co., Md., 1,435. 

—c. h., St. Joseph Co., Mich., 613. 

—Wilkinson Co., Miss., 865. 

—Washington Co., Pa., 1,413. 

—Turner Co., S. Dak., 971. 

—c. h., Hickman Co., Tenn., 1,007. 

—Davis-Co., Utah, 7or. 

On Oregon Short Line; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
CentTrav City, c. h., Gilpin Co., Colo., 1,782. 

Situated in a narrow valley at the base of 

the Snow Range, and on the Colorado and 

Southern Railroads, 40 miles northwest of 

Denver. 

Its prosperity is chiefly derived from its gold 

mines, which are very rich. The Gregory 

lode, which crops out near the lower end of 
the city, was the first discovered in Colorado. 

—Marion Co.,, Ill., 1,170. 

On Illinois Central; Illinois Southern (R.R.) 
—Linn Co., Iowa, 558. 

On Til, Cent. (R.R.). 
—Muhlenberg Co., Ky., 2,545. 

On Illinois Central; Kentucky Midland; Louis- 

ville & Nash. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Merrick Co., Neb., 2,428. 

On Burlington Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Cabell Co., W. Va., 1,580. 

Me Pook & Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio 
Centrat Fatts, Providence Co., R. I., 

22,754. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Centratta, Marion Co., Ill., 0,680. 

On Burlington Route; Illinois Central; Illinois 

Southern; Southern (R.R.). 

—Nemaha Co., Kans., 665. 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—RBoone Co., Mo., 2,116. 

On Chic. & Alt.; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Columbia Co., Pa., 2,420. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

—Lewis Co., Wash., 7,311. 


3,273. 
5,505- 


(1910) 


On Gt. No.; Northern Pacific; Oregon & Wash. 


(R.R.). 


Centrat Lake, Antrim Co., Mich., 813. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Cerepo, Wayne Co., W. Va., 1,215. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Norfolk & West. (R.R.). 

CeriGNoLa, Foggia Prov., Italy (1901) 

CerRILLos, Santa Fe Co., N ex., 674. 

Cerro pE Pasco, Junin eRe Peru, (1908) 7,000, 

Cerro Gorpo, Piatt Co., Ifl., 876. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

Cesena, Proy. of Forli, 
(commune), 

Certe, Dept. of Hérault, France, (1901) 32,828. 
A fortified city, situated on a neck of land 
separating the lagoon of Thau from the Medi- 
terranean, and is entered by a causeway and 
a bridge. The town was founded by Colbert 
in 1666, and as a commercial port ranks next 
to Marseilles. The harbor is large and en- 
closed by piers and a breakwater. The port 


34,195. 


Italy, (1901) 42,240, 


is connected with the lagoon by a deep chan- 
nel, with quays and warehouses, which gives 
Cette extensive inland traffic. 

The most important trade is in wines. There 


are also shipbuilding yards, cooperages, and 
fisheries of oysters and anchovies. Cette has 
a school of navigation and a zoological station. 
CETTINJE, capital of Montenegro (1896) 2,920. 
Cuapsourn, Columbus Co., N. C., 1,242. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 
Capron, c. h., Dawes Co., Neb., 2,687. 
On N. W. Line (R.R.) 
Cmapwick, Carroll Co., Ill., 527. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Cuarree, Scott Co., Mo., 2,082. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 
Cuacrin Farts, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 1,931. 
On Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.) 

CRP at State of Puebla, Mexico, about 
13,187. 

Cuatcis, Negropont, Greece, (1908) 16,950. 

Cuatco, State of Mexico, Mexico. about 4,000. 

CHALONNES-suR-LoirE, Dept. of Maine-et-Loire, 
France, (1906) 4,236. 

Cuatons-sur-Marne, capital of Dept. of Marne, 
France, (1906) 32,562. 

Is a walled town located on the river Marne, 
Some of the public buildings are the Cathedral 
of St. Etienne (a medieval structure), and the 
Churches of Notre Dame and St. Alpin. There 
is also a school of industry, a seminary, a 
museum, and a library of 65,000 volumes. 
The manufactures consist of cotton and leather 
goods, and there is an active trade in grain, 
hemp, and champagne. 

Historically, Chalons was of great importance. 
It was the Roman Catalaunum in the third 
century, and in the Middle Ages was one of 
the most important commercial cities in west- 
ern Europe. In 451 the battle of Chalons, 
ranked as one of the fifteen decisive battles 
of the world, was fought near the site of the 
present city. 

CuHaLons-sur-Saone, Dept. of 
France (1906) 27,649. 

CHAMBERLIN, c. h., Brule Co., S. Dak., 1,275. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

CmAMBERSBURG, c. h., Franklin Co., Pa., 11,800. 
On the Cumberland Valley and the Western 
Maryland Railroads. Shoe factory, woolen 
and silk mills, stocking factory, several large 
machine shops, and foundries; also main offices 
and repair shops of the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad. Seat of Wilson College for Women. 

CEN Dept. of Savoie, France (1906) 17,- 
832. 

Cuamois, Osage Co., Mo., 649. 

On Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 

CuHamounr (or CHAMoNIX), Dept. 
Savoie, France (1906) 3,090. 

Cuampaicn, Champaign Co., Ill, 12,421. 

On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Illinois Central; 
Wabash (R.R.). 

Cuampetatin, Clinton Co., N. Y., 1,280. 

On Rutland (R.R.). 

CHANARAL, Proy. of Atacama, 
(1904) 2,155. 

Cuanpter, c. h., Lincoln Co., Okla., 2,024. 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Lines (R.R.) + 

CHANDLERVILLE, Cass Co., IIl., 884. 

On Chicago, Peoria & St. L. (R.R.). 

CuancsHa, capital of Prov. of Hu-nan, China, 
estimated (1905) 230,000, 

Treaty port; seat of silk industry; here is the 
famous college of Yo-lo. 

Cuantenay, Dept. of Loire-Inférieure, 

. (1906) 21,380. 

CuanTILLy, Dept. of Oise, France, (1906) 4,990. 

Cnranute, Neosho Co., Kans., 9,272. 

On A. T. & S. Fe; Mo., Kans., & Texas (R.R.) 

Cuaret Hitt, Orange Co., N. C., 1,149. 

On Southern (R.R.). 
Seat of University of North Carolina. 

Carin, Morgan Co., Ill, 552. 
On Burl. Route; Wabash (R.R.). 

Cuartrn, Windham Co., Conn., 435. 

CrapMman, Dickinson Co., Kans., 781. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). 

Cwarpon, c. h,, Geauga Co., Ohio, 1,542. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

CuHaARENTON LE Pout, 
(1906) 18,034. 

Crariton, c. h., Lucas Co., Iowa, 3,794. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

CuHarLEMonT, Franklin Co., Mass., 1,001. 

. On AAAs pee (R.R.). 

HARLERO!, ashington Co., Pa., (1910 615. 
On Pennsylvania RR). sey, 916ts 
Has iron foundries, glass factories, and coal. 

CHARLEROY, Hainaut, Belgium, (1905) 2 1362. 

Cuartes City, c. h., Floyd Co., Iowa, 5, 92. 

On C., M. & St. P.; Ilinois Central (R.R.). 

Scere Be a Coles Co., Ill., 5,884. 

in: (Cie (Cin: ic. & St. L.; Tol., St. Loui 
West. (R.R.). lg 
State normal school. 
—c. h., Tallahatchie Co., Miss., 1,834. 
On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 
—c. h., Mississippi Co., Mo., 3,144. 
On St. L., I. M. & S. (RR). 

Cwarteston, c. h., Charleston Co., S. C., (1900) 

55,807; (1910) 58,833. 
Largest city of South Carolina. Port of 
entry, located 7 miles from the ocean on a 
pen sul separating the Cooper and Ashley 
ivers, which unite below the town and form 
a harbor. The harbor is landlocked and one 
of the safest on the coast. It is defended by 
Forts Sumter, Moultrie, and Battinson on 
Sullivan’s Island. 
Charleston is a town of great beauty, and 
retains possibly more than any other town its 
old Southern characteristics. White Point 
Garden and the Battery are in the southern 
part of the city, and ‘are the most popular 
romenades. The promi:ent buildings are St. 
*hilip’s Church, founded with the city; St. 
Michael’s Church (1761), the cathedral, the 
custom-house, and the Charleston Museum. 
The educational institutions comprise the Col- 
lege of Charleston, founded in 1785; South 
Carolina Medical College, South ~ Carolina 
Military Academy, Porter Military Academy, 
Avery Normal School (for colored students), 
the Charleston Library, founded in 1748, and 
a museum of natural history. 
Charleston is the chief commercial centre of 
South Carolina, and is connected with other 
Eastern and Southern ports by the Clyde 
steamship lines, and by the Atlantic Coast Line 
and Southern Railroads. The chief export is 
cotton, the valuation of the quantity exported 
in 1901 being nearly $7,000,000. Besides cot- 


Saéne-et-Loire, 


of Haute- 


Chile, estimated 
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Dept. of Seine, France 
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ton, rice, fertilizers, lumber, and naval stores 
are shipped. The wholesale jobbing trade in 
drygoods, clothing, and drugs is extensive. 


Charleston was settled by the English in 1670, : 


and was named in honor of Charles Il. The 
population was reenforced in the eighteenth 
century by Huguenot, Acadian, and_ French 
refugees. Charleston was the first Southern 
city to join the revolutionary forces. In 1780 
it was captured by the British. This was one 
of the greatest losses of the Revolution. The 
first gun of the Civil War was fired at Fort 
Sumter, and in 1865 the Federals took posses- 
sion of the evacuated city. In 1886 Charleston 
was devastated by a severe earthquake, which 
destroyed property valued at $8,000,000. 

Criarteston, Orleans Co., Vt., 993- 

—Kitsap Co., Wash., 1,062. 

—c. h., Kanawha Co., W. Va., State capital, 
(1900) 11,099; (1910) 22,996. 
On the Kanawha River (at the confluence of 


It overlooks the river Eure, and is divided 
into an upper and lower town. The cathedral 
is the most imposing edifice of the city. It is 
413 feet high, and its stained windows are the 
finest in France. The Church of St. Pierre 
and a monument to General Marceau are other 
interesting objects. There are two teachers’ 
colleges, a library of 80,000 volumes, and a 
botanic garden. 
Chartres has an 
market, and manufactures 
and leather. f 
Chartres is one of the most ancient cities of 
France, and in medieval times was the capital 
of the Province of Beauce. It was captured 
by Henry IV in 1591, and was the seat of 
his coronation in 1594. 

Case City, Mecklenburg Cane vag 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Cnaska, c. h., Carver Co., Minn., 2,050. 

On C., M. & St. P.; Minn. & St. Louis (R.R.). 


in-portant grain and cattle 
woolens, hosiery, 


1,662. 


STREET SCENE, CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY 


the Elk), 65 miles from its mouth, 


. and 150 
miles south-southwest of Wheeling. Steam- 
boats navigate the Kanawha River 23 miles 


above Charleston. The city is_on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio; Ohio Central Lines; and the 
Kanawha and Michigan, and is the terminus 
of the Coal and Coke Railroad and the Kana- 
wha and West Virginia Railroad. 


There is a_fine Capitol here, besides other 
public buildings, water-works, electric light, 
natural gas in abundance, and electric street 


Besides the Kanawha and Michi- 
shops, the city has ice manu- 
mills, door, sash and blind, 
factories, wagon _ shops, iron 
fence works, foundries, engine-building works, 
boat yards and drydocks, and the Kelly Ax 
Factory, one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. There is a large trade in lumber, 
salt, and coal; and it is the wholesale distribut- 
ing point for many surrounding counties. | 
Charleston became the seat of government in 
1869. In 1875 the government removed to 
Wheeling, and in May, 1885, back to Charles- 
ton again, since when the latter city has been 
the permanent capital. 
Cuartestown, Clark Co., Ind., 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R 
Penobscot Co., Maine, 864. 

— Sullivan Co., N. H., 1,490. 
On Boston & SHES Ge 
—Washington Co., WK. J) 1,037- 

—c. h., Jefferson Co., W. Va., 2,662. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Norfolk & West. (R.R.). 
CHARLEVILLE, Dept. of Ardennes, France, (1906) 


car system. 
gan machine 
factory, woolen 
and furniture 


864. 
R.). 


22 


1722 


CHARLEVOIX, c. h., Charlevoix Co., Mich., 2,420. 
On Pere Manaueire Cee ters nts 
. h., Eaton Co., ich., 4, hh 
oe Grand’ Central (R.R.). 


On Grand Dra Michie 

—M e Co., N. Y., 1,935. 
Monroe Cor oh. & Pitts; N.Y. C. & H. R. 
(R.R.) 


—c. h., Mecklenburg Co., N. C., 34,014. 
On Seaboard Air Sindee Southern (R.R.). 
CHARLOTTE-AMALIE, seaport and chief city of the 
island of St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, 
bout 12,000. s 
Built chiefly on three hills which are the spurs 
of a high mountain. 
The town has banks, newspapers, gas, 
ernment house, theatre, hospital, ete. 
It has an excellent harbor, with floating docks, 
etc., and the necessary appliances for keeping 
the largest vessels in repair. The town 1s an 
important coaling and cable station. 
CHARLOTTENBURG, suburb of Berlin, 
10) 304,722. 
ere a ca the Spree River, and connected 
with Berlin by a_ tramway and an_elevated 
road. The Royal Palace, erected by Frederick 
I, and its park, are one © the chief points 
of interest of the town. It has a number of 
educational institutions, including a royal in- 
stitute of glass-painting, an artillery and en- 
gineering school, a technical academy, and a 
military preparatory school. There are also 
foundries, machine shops, potteries, porcelain 
and glass works, paper mills, and chemical 


a Gov- 


Germany, 


works. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Albemarle Co., Va. 6,765. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio; Southern (R.R.)+ 
CHARLOTTETOWN, Oueens Co., West, capital of 


Prince Edward Teland, (1901) _ 12,080. 

On Prince Edward Island (R.R.). 

Has the Prince of Wales, St. Dunstan’s, and 

Methodist Colleges, normal school, and con- 

vent; woolen factories, iron foundries, ship- 

building yards. 
Cuartton, Worcester Co., 

On Boston & Alb. (R.R.) 
Carter OAK, Crawford Co., Iowa, 734. 

On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Cuartres, capital of Dept. 

France, (1906) 19,952- 


Mass., 2,032. 


of Eure-et-Loir, 


Cuateaucay, Franklin Co., N. Y., 1,045. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 

CHateauroux, Dept. of Indre, 
22,559- 

Cuatetet, Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 12,879. 


CHATELLERAULT, Dept. of Vienne, France (1906) 


France, (1906) 


17,473. 

Firearms and cutlery manufactories. 
Cuatrietp, Fillmore Co., Minn., 1,228. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
CHATHAM, capital of Kent Co., Ontario, Can- 


ada, (1901) 9,068; estimated (1908) 12,228. 
On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette; 
Wabash (R.R.). 
Manufactures wagons, carriages, wheels, hard- 
ware, soap, tobacco; has large export trade 
in grain, pork, country produce, and lumber. 

—Kent, England, (1901) 40,753- 
A fortified town and naval arsenal. Is an 
important military post, with a large _bar- 
racks, school of engineering, and military 
hospital in connection with it, The lines 
of forts constitute a fortification of great 
strength, and defend Londor from attacks 
from the south. 
The royal dockyard was first established by 
Queen Elizabeth, and contains shipbuilding 
and floating docks. In connection with the 
navy yard is a metal mill. 

—Sangamon Co., Ill., 666. . 
On Chic, & Alton (R.R.). 

—Barnstable Co., Mass., 1,564. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Morris Co., N. J-, 1,874- 
On Del., Lack. & W. (R.R.)- 

—Columbia Co., N. Y., 2,251. 
On Boston & Alb.; N. Y. C. & Hud. River; 
Rutland (R.R.). 

—c, h., Pittsylvania Co., Va., 1,113. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

CuatswortH, Livingston Co., Lil, «222. 
On Illinois Central; Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern (R.R.). 

CuHattaHoocHer, Gadsden Co., Fla., 1,757: 

CHattanooca, c. h., Hamilton Co., Tenn., (1900) 
30,154; (1910) 44,604. : 
js located on the Tennessee River, and on the 
Georgia Central; the Chattanooga Southern; 
the Nashville, Chattano: -a_and St. Louis; the 
Queen and Crescent; the Southern; the West- 
em and Atlantic; and the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroads. It is very near Look- 
out Mountain, and is noted for its pictur- 
esque scenery. The climate is exceptionally 
healthful. 
The principal buildings are a marble custom- 
house, a public library, and the Baroness Er- 
langer Hospital. Chattanooga is the seat of 
several important educational institutions, 
among which are the Chattanooga College for 
Young Ladies, the Chattanooga Medical In- 
stitute, Chattanooga Normal University, and 

Grant University (Methodist pee 

The Chickamauga National Military Park 
(7,000 acre~) and the National Cemetery are 
features of interest. 
The principal trade is in cotton, iron, coal, 
and wheat, and the city is a large lumber 
market. The manufacturing and industrial 
establishments are very important, and include 
manufactures of iron and steel, machinery. 
lumber, cotton goods, furniture, bricks and 
tiles, railroad cars, fertilizers, etc. 
Chattanooga was settled in 1836 by the name 
of Ross’s Landing, and was incorporated in 
1851. It was an important point in the Civil 
War, and was the scene of the battles of 
Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, and Mission- 
ary Ridge. In 1863 it was occupied by the 
Union forces. Chattanooga was almost de- 
stroyed during the war. 

CHaumont, Dept. of 
(1906) 12,637. 

—Jefferson Co., N. Y., 708. 
On N. Y. C. & H. R. (RR). 


Haute-Marne, France 


Cuautavgua, Chautauqua Cow Nv Yen 3y5t5< 
On Chautauqua Tr. (El.); Jamest., au. 
Lk. E. (R.R.). 

Seat of the Chautauqua Assembly. 

Cuaux-pe-Fonps, Canton of Neuchatel, Switzer- 


land, (1908) 39,096. 
Cuesanse, [roquois Co., Ill, 599. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Cnenoycan, c. h., Cheboygan Co., Mich., 6,859. 


Va pene & Mackinac; Michigan Central 
Cuecoran, McIntosh Co., Okla., 1,683. 


On Missouri, Kansas & Texas (RRA) 


Cueru (or Cuiru), Shantung, China, (1902) 
60,000; estimated (1906) 100,000. 
CreHAtis, c. h., Lewis Co., Wash., 4,507. 
On Gt. No.; Northern Pacific; Ore. Wash- 
_ ington (R.R.). 
CueLMsrorp, Essex, England (1901) 12,580. 


—Tama Co., Iowa, 508. 
—Middlesex Co., Mass., 5,010. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Cuetsea, Kennebec Co., Maine, 3,216. 
On Kennebec Cent. (R.R.). 
—Suffolk Co., Mass., (1910) 32,452. 
On Boston & Albany; Boston & Maine (R.R.) 
—Washtenaw Co., Mich., 1,764. 
On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
—Rogers Co., Okla., 1,350. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 
—c. h., Orange Co., Vt., (1900) 


= 1,070. 
CHELTENHAM, Gloucestershire, 


England, (1901) 
49,439. 

Is’ delightfully situated in the valley of the 
Chelt, and has fine gardens, promenades, and 
villas. Its mineral springs (saline) have made 
it a fashionable resort. Of its many churches 


the parish church of St. Mary’s is the most 
noteworthy. 
Cheltenham is the seat of several colleges. 
Roman remains are numerous in the vicin- 
ity. Although mentioned in the Domesday 
Book, it had no important growth, until 
after. the discovery of its mineral springs, 
in 1716, 
Cuemnitz, Chemnitz Circle, Saxony, (1910) 
286,454. 


Is the principal seat of the cotton-weaving in- 
dustry in the kingdom, and has been called 
the Saxon Manchester. It is a free imperial 
city, and contains many medieval remains. 
Among its squares are the Haupt market, in 
which is the old Rathhaus and Schillerplatz, 
with the Church of St. Peter. The most note- 
worthy buildings are the Church of St 
James, the new Rathhaus, and the Central Rail- 
way Station. The educational institutions in- 
clude a royal gymnasium, many technical 
schools, and a municipal library. 

Curney, Spokane Co., Wash., 1,207. 
On No. Pacific (R.R.). 

Cuenc-tu (or Curne-tu), Szechuan Prov 
800,000. 

Curnoa, McLean Co., IIL, 1,314. 
On Chicago & Alton; Toledo, Peoria & West- 


, China, 


ern (R.R.). 

Cuerrinc Wycomsr, Buckinghamshire, England 
(1901) 17,683. 

Curraw, Chesterfield. Co., S. C., 2,873. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Chesterfield & Lanc.; 
Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Cass BOUnGy Dept. of Manche, France, (1906) 
43,837- 
Naval station; important engineering works; 
large commercial port; celebrated for the 
digue or breakwater; has arsenals, machine 
shops, and forges; seaside resort. 

CoE Ney (or TcHerntcoy), Russia (1897) 
27,716. 

Cneroxkek, c. h., Cherokee Co., Iowa, 4,884. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

—Crawford Co., Kamns., 1,452. 
On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—c. h., Alfalfa Co., Okla., 2,016. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Kan. City, Mex. 
& Or. (R.R.). 

Crrroxre Fats, Cherokee Corn Sse sor 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Cuerry, Bureau Co., Il., 1,048. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.) 

Cuerry Creek, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 606. 


On Erie (R.R.). 
CurrryFiELp, Washington Co., Maine, 1,499. 
On Washington County (R.R.). 
CirerRYVALE, Montgomery Co., Kans., 4,304. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Cuerry VALLEY, Otsego Co., N. Y-, 792- 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 
CyerryviLte, Gaston Co., N. C., 1,153- 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
CiresAninc, Saginaw Co., Mich., 


1,363. 
On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
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Cuester, Rockingham Co., N. H., 818. 
—Delaware Co., Pa., (1900) 33,988; 
38,537- P 
{s situated on the Delaware River, and on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroads. 
It is the seat of the Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary (Baptist) and of the Pennsylvania Mili- 


(1910) 


tary College. It has a free library, a city hall, 
built in 1724, and the house of illiam 
Penn. 


Chester is the home of the Delaware River 
Ship Works (Roach’s Shipyard), and has im- 
portant manufacturing interests. Chester was 


settled by the Swedes in 1644 and was called 


Upland until 1682, when it was given its 
present name by William Penn. 
—Orange Co., N. Y., 1,210. 
On Erie (R.R.) 
—c. h., Chester Co., S. C., 4,754- 
On Car. & Northwestern; Lanc. & Chester; 


Southern (R.R.). 
666. 


Seaboard Air Line; 
—Windsor Co., Vt., 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
—Hancock Co., W. Va., 3,184. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.) 
Ee gi Derbyshire, England (1901) 27, 
185. 
—Hampshire Co., Mass., 536. 


Cnesterton, Porter Co., Ind., 1,400. 
On L. Sh. & M. So. (R.R.). 
Cuestertown, Kent Co., Md., 2,735- 


On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Cuestervitte, Franklin Co., Maine, 627. 


Cuetzx, Barron Co., Wis., 820. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Cnretopra, Labette Co., Kans., 1,548. 
On M., K. & T.; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Cuevriot, Hamilton Co,, Olio, 1,930. 
On Cin. & Westwood (R.R.) 
CHEYENNE, c. h., Laramie Co., Wyo., State capi- 
tal, (1900) 11,600; (1910) 11 


Is situated on the Union Pac the Burling- 
ton and Missouri River, and the Colorado and 
Southern Railroads. Is 106 miles north of 
Denver, at an elevation of 6,050 feet. 

The noteworthy buildings are the Capitol, Fed- 
eral Building, Carnegie Library, Union Pacific 
Railroad station and car shops, Temple of 
Scottish Rite Masons, Elks’ Home, and Cath- 
clic cathedral for the diocese of Wyoming; 
also the numerous buildings at Fort D. a 
Russell, located on the United States Mili- 
tary Reservation immediately adjacent to the 
city. This military headquarters and distrib- 
uting point adds to the population of Cheyenne. 
It was settled in 1867, became the capital of 
Wyoming in 1869. 

Cheyenne is the headquarters for represen- 
tatives of large cattle and sheep interests, and 


is a shipping point for live stock to Eastern 
markets; also a distributing point for jobbers 
of merchandise, and an important banking 


centre, clearing for the State generally. 
CHEYENNE, c. h., Roger Mills Co., Okla., 468. 
CuHiauTLa, State of Pucbla, Mexico, about 7,480. 
Mining and trade crntre. 
Cuicaco, c. h., Cook Co., Il., 
575; (1910) 2,185,283. 
Sceond city in the United States, and port of 
entry. Js situated on the southwestern shore 
of Lake Michigan, and on the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe; the Baltimore and Ohio; 
the Burlington Route; the Chicago and Alton; 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois; the Chicago 
and Illinois Western; the Chicago and North- 
western; the Chicago and Western Indiana; 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; the Chi- 
cago Great Western; the Chicago, Indiana and 
Louisville; the Chicago, Indiana and South- 
ern; the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; 
the Erie; the Grand Trunk; the Illinois Cen- 
tral: the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern; 
the Michigan Central; the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis; the Northwestern Line; the 
Pennsylvania; the Pere Marquette; the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; the 
Wabash; the Chesapeake and Ohio of Indiana; 
the Chicago Southern; the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Sault Ste. Marie; and the Southern 
Railway and Navigation Co. Railroads. 
It is the centre of the Western and Lake 
commerce, and has a water front of 30 miles. 
A portion of the north shore is protected by 
a massive wall. The city is one of the great- 
est commercial centres in the world, and is 
connected by steamship and railroad lines with 
all parts of the country. The lake shore is 
protected by breakwaters, forming a splendid 
harbor at the mouth of the Chicago River. 


(1900) 1,698,- 
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Cresareake City, Cecil_Co., Md., 1,016. 
Ciresuire, New Haven Co., Conn., 1,088. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Perkshire Co., Mass., 1,508. 
On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 
Cnestey, Bruce Co., North, Ontario, 
(1901) 1,734. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Crestrr, Middlesex Co., Conn., 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Cheshire, England, (1901) 38,309. 
—c. h., Randolph Co., Ill., 2,747. 
On Illinois Southern; St. L., Tron Mt. & So.; 
St. Louis Southwest.; Wabash, Chest. & W. 
(R.R.). 
—Hampden Co., Mass.,_1,377- 
On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 


Canada, 


1,419. 


Pe 


AY, AND ENVIRONS 


At the mouth of the Calumet River, in South 
Chicago, is another harbor. The Erie Canal, 
terminating at Buffalo, provides a means of 
commercial communication with the Atlantic 
ports. The Chicago River traverses the city, 
and by its peculiar course divides it into 
three sections, known as the North, South, 
and West Sides, which are connected by many 
bridges and tunnels. 

Chicago is surrounded by some of the largest 
and finest parks and boulevards in the coun- 
try. There are six large parks, Lincoln, 
Humboldt, Garfield, Douglas, Washington, and 
Jackson, all connected by boulevards travers- 
ing the most beautiful sections of the city. 
The growth of the city of Chicago has been 
phenomenal in the 73 years of its existence 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (SECOND SECTION), AND LIST OF PRINCIPAL STREETS 
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(1910). 
American cities, with a population of 4,470; 
in 1850 it was eighteenth, with 20,963; in 
1860 it was eighth, with 109,260; in 1870 it 
was fourth, with 298,977; in 1880 it was third, 
with 503,185; in 1890 it was second, with 
1,099,850; and in 1900, second, with 1,698,575, 
and in 1910, still second with 2,185,283. The 
census of 
the world’s cities, with 598,110 less than the 
1906 census figures for Parts, 796 less than 
the 1908 census figures for okyo, Japan, 
and about 5,000 more tkan the 1910 census 
figures for Berlin, 

Chicago is noted for the number, size, and 
height of its public and business buildings. 
Among them are the Auditorium, containing 
a theatre seating 4,000 to 7,000 persons and 
costing $2,000,000; the Art Institute, which 
ranks among the first art museums in the coun- 
try; Board of Trade Building; Chicago Stock 
Exchange; the Monadnock Building; the First 
National Bank Building; the Marshall Field 
Jyuilding; the Masonic Temple, twenty-one 
stories high and costing $3,500,000; New York 
Life Building; Title and Trust Building; public 
library, costing $2,000,000 and containing 350,- 
oo volumes, and the Woman’s Temple. 

The University of Chicago, founded in 1892, 
is one of the foremost institutions of learn- 
ing in the country. Other schools are the Rush 
Medical College, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Chicago College of Pharmacy, the 
Armour Institute of Technology, and some 
faculties of the Northwestern University, lo- 
cated at Evanston. 

Chicago is the greatest live-stock and grain 
market in the world, as well as the greatest 


In 1840 it ranked fifty-fourth among 


1910 ranks Chicago as fifth among 
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Crickasna, c. h., Grady Co., Okla., 10,320. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. Pac.; Frisco Lines; 
Oklahoma Central (R.R.). 

Cuico, Butte Co., Cal., 3,750. 

On Butte County; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Cuicoper, Hampden Co., Mass., 25,401. 
Cutcoutim!i, Chicoutimi and Saguenay Co., 

Quebec, Canada, (1901) 3,826. 

On Que. & Lake St. John (R.R.). 

Crieti, Chieti Prov., Italy, about 15,000. 

Curnuanua, State of Chihuahua, Mexico (1900) 
30,405. 

On Chihuahua Mineral; Kan. City, Mex. & 

ees ieee Northwest.; National of Mexico 

Cuitpress, c. h., Childress Co., Texas, 3,818. 
On Ft. Worth & Denv. City (R.R.). | ’ 

Cuan, capual of Hubie Prov., Chile, esti- 
mated (1907) 34,269. 

CurtiicoTtHe, Peoria Co., Ill., 1,851. 

On Atch., Top. & San. Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 

Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Livingston Co., Mo., 6,265. 

On Burlington Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 

Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ross Co., Ohio, 14,502. 

Is situated on the right bank of the Scioto 

River, and on the Ohio Canal, and on the 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern; the Cin- 

cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, and the Nor- 

folk and Western Railroads. Its site is a 
It has extensive 


fertile plain 500 teet high, 
manufacturing interests. 
—Hardeman Co., Tex., 1,207. __ 
On F. W. & D. C.; Kan. City, Mex. & Or. 
(R.R.) 
Cuitton, c,_h., Calumet Co., Wis., 1,530. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 


CurisTIANsTAD, capital of Lin of Christianstad, 
Sweden, (1907) 10,953. fh 
CHRISTIANSTED (sometimes called Bassin), capi- 
tal of Danish West Indies, on island of Santa 

Cruz, (1901) 5,500, 
Curistiansunp, Amt of 

(1902) 11,982. 
CuristopHer, Franklin Co., Ill., 1,825. 

On Burlington Route; Illinois Central (R.R.) 
Crrupim, Bohemia, Austria (1900) 13,045. 
CuuNGKING, Prov. of Szechuan, China, estimated 

(1906) 610,000. 

Cuur (or Corre), Canton of Grisons. Switzer- 

land (1900) 11,706. 

Cuurcnvitte, Monroe Co., N. Y., 565. 

On N. Y. Cent. & H. R.; West Shore (R.R.). 
Cnurpan, Greene Co., Iowa, 667. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Cuurvususco, Whitley Co., Ind., 870. 

On Vandalia (R.R.). 

Cicero, Cook Co., IIl., 14,557- 
—Hamilton Co., Ind, goo. 

On Lake Erie & W. (R.R.). 

Creco pe Avia, Prov. of Puerto Principe, Cuba, 

(1899) 2,020. 

CrenFugEcos, Prov. of Santa Clara, Cuba, (1899) 

30,038; (1907) 30,100. 

Cimarron, c. h., Gray Co., Kans., 587. 

On A., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). , 
Cincinnati, c. h., Hamilton Co., Ohio, (1900) 

325,902; (1910) 363,591. ¢ 

Second city in the State in population, 

Is situated on the right bank of the Ohio 

River, upon two elevations surrounded by 

hills. These hills, Mount Adams, Mount Au- 

burn, Fairview Heights, Price’s Hill, and Col- 
lege Hill command a fine view and are the 
site of many handsome residences, 


Romsdal, Norway 


Churches, and the Jewish Synagogue are all 
worthy of note. _A feature of especial merit 
is the Tyler-Davidson Fountain in Fountain 
Square, which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of monumental art in the United 
States. The City Hospital consists of eight 
separate buildings and accommodates 700 pa- 
tients. Other city institutions are the city 
workhouse and Longview Asylum for the In- 
sane. The zoological gardens and the Rook- 
wood Pottery on Mount Adams, famous for its 
wares, are features of especial interest. 

It is most favorably situated as a distributing 
oint between the Eastern seaboard and the 
West and is the great gateway between the 
North and the South. The river commerce is 
important in both passenger and freight traffic, 
As a manufacturing city Cincinnati ranks high, 
the annual value of its products being $700, 
000,000. The more important product® are 
clothing, machinery, wagons, boots and shoes, 
liquors, pottery, furniture, etc. The city is 
largely engaged in manufactures of packing- 
house products. It is also an important horse- 
market and exchange for grain and pig iron. 
The educational institutions are of the highest 
order. These include the University of Cin- 
cinnati, which has associated with it the Cin- 
cinnati Hospital and the Cincinnati Obserya- 
tory, the Ohio and Miami Medical Colleges, 
St. Joseph’s and St. Xavier's Jesuit Colleges, 
the Law Theological Seminary, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, the Ohio Mechanics* 
Institute, and the Museum and Art School, 
in Eden Park. There are numerous libraries. 
The parks are extensive, the most famous 
being Eden Park, enclosing 216 acres, and the 
club-houses and grounds are very handsome. 


THE WATER-FRONT OF CINCINNATI AT THE TIME OF THE FLOOD OF THE OHIO RIVER IN JANUARY, 1907 


The water on this occasion passed the 65-foot stage;—the highest record since the great floods of 1884. The photograph shows the deserted business section along 
the end of Vine, Walnut, and Main streets 


railroad centre. In 1900 the imports of mer- 
chandise aggregated $15,272,178, and exports 
$8,843,603. The lumber interests are enor- 
mous, the receipts for one year being 1,576,- 
000,000 feet. Chicago has also the greatest 
packing and slaughtering industry in the 
world. 

The Union Stock Yards cover an area of 400 
acres, with 21,000 cattle pens and 50,000 men 
and women employed. The receipts in the 
stock yards average $300,000,000 a year, and 
canned meats are sent to all parts of the 
world. 

The water supply of the city is obtained by 
means of four tunnels running from cribs four 
miles into the lake. In 1889 the State Legis- 
lature authorized the construction of the Chi- 
cago Sanitary and Ship Canal, for the pur- 
pose of protecting Chicago’s water supply from 
ale Michigan against pollution by the city’s 
sewerage, by providing an outlet toward the 
Mississippi River, and to furnish a link in 
the construction of a navigable canal from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. 

Among the more important general manufac- 
tures of the city may be mentioned those of 
railway cars, locomotives, agricultural imple- 


ments, mining appliances, clothing, electrical 
apparatus, lumber products, furniture, pianos, 
organs, leather, cigars, chemicals, beer, spirits, 
and flour. The steel and iron industry is 
conducted on a large scale, and the city has 
some large rolling mills. Chicago is also one 
of the leading publishing centres of the United 
States, and is an active jobbing centre for 
the book trade. 
The city covers an area of 190 square miles. 
The most important business streets are State, 
Madison, Clark, Dearborn, La Salle, Randolph, 
and Washington Streets, and Wabash Avenue. 
The business centre lies within the limits of a 
mile Square, bounded on the east by the Lake, 
on the north and west by the river, and on the 
south by Twelfth Street. It is estimated that 
80 per cent of the entire business of Chicago 
is fiche within these limits. 
The site of Chicago was first visited by Joliet 
and Marquette in 1673. The United States 
Government established there the frontier post 
of Fort Dearborn in 1804. The village of 
Chicago was incorporated in 1230, and became 
a_city May 4, 1837. On October 8 and 9, 
1871, occurred the memorable fire which 
reduced the greater part of the city to 
ashes. In 1886 occurred the Haymarket riot; 
in 1803 the World’s Columbian Exposition 
was held in Chicago, and in 1894 the Pull- 
man strike, the greatest in history, centred 
in Chicago. 

“micaco Hetcuts, Cook Co., Ill, 14,525. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Chicago Terminal; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago Southern; 
ake Joliet & Eastern; Michigan Central 
(R.R. 


Curcaco Junction, Huron Co., Ohio, 2,950. 
On Balt. & O. (R.R.) 
CHICHESTER, Sussex. pagiend (1901) 12.204, 
—Merrimack Co., N. H., 606. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 


aa. 


Curmsparonco, Colchagua Proy., Chile, 2,490. 
Cuina, Kennebec Co., Maine, 1,297. 
On Wisc., Waterv. & Farm. (R.R.) 


Cyinacrove, Rowan Co., Gua Seed 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Cutnanpeca, Chinandega Dept., Nicaragua, 
11,000. 


CurncoteacueE, Accomac Co., Va., 1,419. 

On Penna. (R.R.) 

Cuinc-Kranec, Prov. of Kiangsu, China, (1902) 
160,000; estimated (1905) 168,000. 

Curno, San Bernardino Co., Cal., 1,444. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 

CuInwanctao, Prov. of Chi-li, China, estimated 
(1905) 5,000. 

Curocera, Prov. of Venice, Italy (1901) 30,563. 

Currey, Washington Co., Fla., 1,099. 

On Louisy. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

CnHiprewa Fats, Chippewa Co., Wis., 8,893. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minn., St. P. & 5. 
Ste. M.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

CutsHoim, St. Louis Co., Minn., 7,684. 

On Great Northern (R.R.) 
Cuiswicx, Middlesex, England (1901) 29,809. 
CuiITTENANGO, Madison Co., N, Y., 67 

On West Shore (R.R.). 

Crittenden, Rutland Co., Vt., 563. 

Cuotet, Dept. of Maine-et-Loire, France, (1901) 
17,5373 (1906) 18,366. 

HOLULA, State of Puebla, Mexico, about 10,796. 

On Interoceanic of Mex. (R.R.). 
Cuortey, Lancashire, England (1901) 
CnorTeau, c. h., Teton Co., Mont., 500. 
Cnotin, Govt. of Bessarabia, Russia, 20,070, 
CurismMAn, Edgar Co., Ill., 1,193. 

On Cin,, Ham. & Dayton; Cl., Cin., Chic. & 

St. L. (R.R.). 

Curisney, Spencer Co., Ind., 524. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

CuristcHurcu, Canterbury Prov., New Zealand 
(1901) 57,041. 

Curistrana, Lancaster Co., Pa., 934. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

CurisTIANIA, capital of Prov. of Christiania, 

Norway, (1905) 226,472. 
Is situated on the Christiania Fiord, and 
covers an area of 7 square miles. It is a 
well built city, with many fine squares and 
promenades, especially that of St. John’s Hill. 
Among the old churches are the Gamle Akers 
Kirke, known prior to 1150, Trinity Church 
(Modern Gothic), and the Church of Our 
Saviour (1697). The secular buildings are 
the Parliament House, the Royal Palace, the 
Art Museum, and the University, which was 
founded by Frederick VI in 1811-12, and has, 
in connection with it, a library of 365,000 vol- 
umes, a museum, a botanical garden, and an 
observatory. Besides the University are two 
military schools, a technical school, a gymna- 
sium, and a municipal library of 50,000 vol- 
umes. 

Christiania is the principal seaport of Norway. 

It was founded in 1624 by Christian IV. 
CurisTIANSAND, Amt of Lister-Mandal, Norway 

(1900) 14,701. 

CuristIaANsBuRG, c. h., Montgomery Co., Va., 


1,568. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 


+» 678, 


26,850. 


The greater part of the city is built upon two 
terraces or plains, and occupies a position 400 
or 450 feet above sea-level. It is surrounded 
by a semicircle of hills. 

Cincinnati has decided commercial advantages 
from its situation on the Ohio River, and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; 
the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern; the 
Louisville and Nashville; the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton and Dayton; the Chesapeake and Ohio; 
the Chicago, Cincinnati and Louisville; the 
Erie; the Cincinnati Northern; the Norfolk 
and Western; the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis; the Queen and Crescent; 
the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern; the 
Cincinnati and Westwood; the Cincinnati, 
Georgetown and Portsmouth; and the Cincin- 
nati, Lebanon and Northern Railroads. 
Cincinnati covers an area of 38 square miles, 
and has a river frontage extending nearly 14 
miles. The streets and avenues cross each 
other at right angles in the old portions of 
the city. A levee extends along Front Street, 
the shore being paved and lined with floating 
docks and wharf boats. The lowest or “bot- 
tom streets” are mainly devoted to manufac- 
turing and wholesale trade. These are fre- 
quently flooded at stages of high water. The 
central and business part of the city has 
numerous fine stores and is compactly built. 
The 20 lines of street_railways all converge 
at Fountain Square. These render accessible 
beautiful suburban villages. Several “inclined 
planes” ascend to Clifton Heights, Mount Au- 
urn, Mount Adams, Fairview, etc., where are 
located the best residential quarters. Beyond 
the Miami Canal, which connects the city with 
Lake Erie, is the quarter occupied by the Ger- 
man population of the town. Fort Thomas, a 
picturesque hill-station, and one of the most 
important depots of the United States Army, 
is within a short distance by electric car. A 
wire suspension bridge across the Ohio, com- 
pleted at a cost of $1,800,000, connects Cin- 
cinnati with Covington, Ky. It is 2,252 feet 
long with a span of 1,057 feet. Two bridges 
of wrought-iron ,connect with Newport, Ky. 
A bridge of the Cincinnati Southern Railroad, 
ee ue the city with Ludlow, Ky., cost 
$3,348,675. 

The notable buildings of a public character 
are the United States Government Building, 
erected at a cost of $5,000,000, which contains 
the post-office, custom-house, court-rooms, and 
various offices. It is of sawed freestone in 
the Corinthian style; the city hall is con- 
structed of brown granite and red sandstone 
at a cost of $1,600,000; the county court-house 
occupies a whole square; the Springer Music 
Mall, Art Museum, Chamber of Commerce, 
ublic library, Masonic Temple, and Odd Fel- 
ows’ Hall. f the churches St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral (Roman Catholic) is the most prominent. 
It is an immense structure in the Grecian 
style, with a spire 224 feet high. The altar- 
niece is an original Murillo, “St. Peter De- 
ivered.” St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Pro- 
Cathedral, the First and Second Presbyterian 


Cincinnati is noted for its musical societies, 
and holds an annual musical festival. 
Cincinnati was laid out in 1788, by Colonel 
Israel_Ludlow, and named Losantville. In 
1789 Fort Washington was built here and re- 
named Cincinnati, in honor of the Society of 
the Cincinnati. In 1802 it was incorporated 
as a village, and as a city in 1819. Its ad- 
vantageous situation made Cincinnati a city 
of rapid growth. 

Cincinnati, Appanoose Co., Iowa, 1,355- 

Crotat, Bouches-du-Rhéne, France, (1901) 19, 
035; (1906) 11,965. 

CIRCLEVILLE, c. h., Pickaway Co., Ohio, 6,744. 
On C. & M. (Pa. Lines); Norfolk & Western 


Cisco, Eastland Co., Texas, 2,410. 
nm Texas & Pac.; Texas Central (R.R.). 

Ctssnarark, Iroquois Co., Ill., 652. 

On Chicago & East. Ill. (R.R.). 

CiTRONELLE, Mobile Co:, Ala., 935. 
On Mob. & Ohio (R.R.), 

Ciupap Botivar (formerly AncosTurRa), State 
of Bolivar, Venezuela, 11,686. 

Crupap Garcia, State of Zacatecas, 
about 25,808. 

CiarrMonT, c. h., Kent Co., Texas, 100. 

Crarrton, Allegheny Co., Pa., 3,326. 

On Pennsylvania; West Side Belt (R.R.) 

Cianton, c. h., Chilton Co., Ala., 1,123. 

On Louisy. & Nash. (R.R.). 

Cuare, Clare Co., Mich., 1,350. 

On Ann Arbor; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

CraremMonT, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 1,114. 
Os aN eeO Gs Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Line 
(R.R.) 

—Sullivan Co., N. H., 7,520. 
On Bost. & Me. (R.R.). 

CraREMorE, c. h., Rogers Co., Okla., 2,866. 

On Frisco Lines; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. 
(R.R.) 
Crarence, Cedar Co., Iowa, 662. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Shelby Co., Mo., 1,322. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Cuarenpon, c. h., Monroe Co.. Ark:, 2,037. 
On St. L., Iron Mt. & So; St. L. S. W. 
(R.R.) 

—Warren Co., Pa., 933. 

On Pennsylvania; Tionesta Valley (R.R.). 

—c. h., Donley Co., Texas, 1,946. 

On F. W. & D.C. (R.R.). 
—Rutland Co., Vt., 857. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 

Cuarrnpa, c. h., Page Co., Iowa, 3,832. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Cuartncton, Monroe Co., Ohio, 784. 

Crarion, c. h., Wright Co., Iowa, 2,065. 
or erie Great West.; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. 

—c. h., Clarion Co., Pa., 2,612. 

On Pittsburg, Summerville & Clarion (R.R.) 

Crarx, c. h., Clark Co., S. Dak., 1,220. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Crarks, Merrick Co., Neb., 605. 

On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
CrarkspurG, Berkshire Co., Mass., 1,207. 
—-Moniteau_Co., Mo., 309. 

On Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 


Mexico, 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘CrarKspurc, Ross Co., Ohio, 558. Cuarksvitie, Pike Co., Mo., 918. Cray Center, c. h., Clay Co., Kans., 3,438. Cuayton, Kent Co., Del., 764. 
—c. h., Harrison Co., W. Va., 9,201. On Burl. Route (R.R.). On Chic., R. Isl. & Pac.; Union Pac. (R.R.). On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
On B. & O. (R.R.)- —c. h., Montgomery Co,, Tenn., 8,548. —c. h., Clay Co., Neb., 1,065. —Adams Co., lll., 940. 
CLaRKSDALE, c._h., Coahoma Co., Miss., 4,079- On Louisville & Nashv.; Tennessee Central On Burlington Route (R.R.). On Wabash (R.R.). 
On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). (R.R.). ‘ Cuay, Webster Co., Ky., 1,008. —Gloucester Co., N. J., 1,926. 
CrarKSHILL, Tippecanoe Co., Ind., 464, —c. h., Red River Co., Texas, 2,065. Cuay Crry, Clay Co., Ill, 837. On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
On Cl. Cin, Chic. & St. L.; Tol., St. L. & On Tex. & Pac. (R.R.). In B, & O. S. W. (RR). —c. h., Union Co., N. Mex., 970. 
West. (R.R.). —Mecklenburg Co., Va., 794. —Clay Co., Ind., 1,213. ° On Colo. & South. (R.R.). 
Crarkston, Asotin Co., Wash., 1,257- On Southern (R.R.). _ On Chic., Ind. & Louisv.; Evansv. & Indianap. —Jefferson Co., N. Y., 1,941. 
CLARKSVILLE, ¢. h., Johnson Co., Ark., 1,456. Crarkvitte, McKinley €o., N. Mex., 354. R.R.). On New York Central & Hud. Riv. (R.R.) 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R,R.). Cuatskante, Columbia Co., Ore., 747. —Powell Co., Ky., 581. —Johnston Co., N. C., 1,441. 
—c. h., Habersham Co., Ga., 528. CraustHaL (or KraustHaL), Prussia, Germany On Lex. & East. (R.R.). On Southern (R.R.). 
On Tallulah Falls (R.R.). (1900) 8,565. : CLaysviLtE, Washington Co., Pa, 1,045- Crayvitte, Oneida Co., N. Y., 649. 
—Clarke €o.,; Ind., 2,743. Cxaxton, Tattnall Co., Ga., 1,008. eh On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). On Delaware, Lackawanna & Western (R.R.) 
—Rutler Co., Jowa, On Register & Glenville; Seaboard Air Line Crayton, c. h., Barbour Co., Ala., 1,130. CLEARFIELD, Taylor Co., Iowa, 625. 
a On Burl. Route (R.R.). 


895. 
On Chic. Gt. West.; Chic., R. I. & P. (RR). (R.R.). On Cent. of Ga. ( 


a 
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CLEARFIELD, c. h., Clearfield Co., Pa., 6,851. 


On Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg; New 
York Central & Hudson River; Pennsylvania 
(R.R.) 


CLEARLAKE, Cerro Gordo Co., Iowa, 2,014. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul; Mas. City & Clear 
Lake (El.) (R.R.). 
—c. h., Deuel Co., S. Dak., 704. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—~Polk Co., Wis., 498. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
rear Water, Hillsboro Co., Fla., 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 


1,171. 
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timore and Ohio; the Cleveland, Akron and 
Columbus; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; the Erie; the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern; the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis; the Pennsylvania, and the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroads.’ It covers 
an area of 41 square miles, and has a lake 
frontage of 1o miles. The Cuyahoga River 
and various tributaries, called ‘‘runs,” inter- 
sect the city unevenly, and are spanned by 
numerous bridges and aqueducts. One of these, 


the Superior Viaduct (completed 1878, length 
3,211 feet), is the principal connection between 


GAZETTEER 


land is the chief port of entry. A vast amount 
of coal is AAR ah to ports on the upper lakes. 
Fully eighty per cent of the iron and coal 
carrying ship-tonnage of the Great Lakes is 
owned in Cleveland. The harbor is protected 
by a breakwater, now being extended to a 
point 5 miles east of the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga. When completed, the harbor will be the 
best and largest on the lakes. Important manu- 
factures are iron and steel, wire and wire 
bolts and nuts, machinery, malleable 
vapor stoves, electric carbons and 
telescopes, automobiles, paints, 


nails, 
castings, v 
dry batteries, 


buildings of the Cleveland “Group Plan,” in- 
volving magnificent features and costing some 
$20,000,000, ; ‘ 
It is the seat of Western Reserve University, 
the Case School of Applied Science, and St. 
Ignatius College (Roman Catholic). There are 
six high schools and ninety public grade 
schools, on which the city expends nearly 
$2,500,000 annually. The park system in- 
cludes 1,600 acres of parks and jo miles of 
beulevards. 

Cleveland was founded in 1796 by a survey 
party under the direction of General Moses 
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Crepurne, c. h., Johnson Co., Texas, 10,364. 
On Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; Missouri, 
eres & Texas; Trinity .& Brazos Valley 
Cie Exum, Kittitas Co., Wash., 2,749. 
- On Chicago, Mil. & Puget Sd.; Northern 
Pacific (R.R.) 
CLermontT, Fayette Co., Iowa, 510. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
CierMont-Ferranp, Dept. of Puy-de-Déme, 
France, (1906) 58,363. 
Cxevetanp, c. h., Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., (1900) 
381,768; (1910) 560,663. 
The largest city of the State. Located on the 
south shore of Lake Erie, at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River, and on the lines of the Bal- 


MAP OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


the two sides of the river. The central Via- 
duct (completed 1888, length 3,930 feet) spans 
the river “flats’’ farther south. 

The city radiates from the Public Square, the 
principal streets extending like the ribs of an 
open fan. Lower Superior Avenue and lower 
Euclid Avenue are the principal business streets. 
Upper Euclid Avenue is the leading residence 
thoroughfare. 

Cleveland is the headquarters of the largest 
steel shipbuilding industry in the Western 
Hemisphere. It is the largest iron-ore market 
in the world. Fully sixty per cent of the iron 
ore mined in the upper region, which amounted 
in 1906 to 38,500,000 tons, is annually received 
in the district of Cuyahoga, of which Cleve- 


and varnishes. It is second only to New 
York in the production of women’s clothing. 
The city was the original home of the Standard 
Oil Company, and is still prominent in the oil 
trade. 

The total merchandise received and forwarded 
in Cleveland in 1906 was 33,666,000 tons. 
The city is the wholesale centre for a very 
extensive district, including parts of six States. 
Among the prominent business buildings are 
the Citizens, Rockefeller, Williamson, Scho- 
field, New England, and Rose Buildings, and 
three extensive arcades extending from street 
to street. The new granite Government build- 
ing on the Public Square and Superior Avenue 
is the first completed of the several public 


Cleaveland. In 1814 the village of Cleaveland 
was incorporated with less than 100 inhabi- 
tants. Cleveland (a simplified spelling) was 
incorporated as a city in 1836, and Ohio City 
(west of the river) was absorbed in 1854. The 
first great impetus received by the city was 
furnished by the completion of the Ohio Canal 
in 1832. Additional growth followed the rail- 
road connection with the East and the devel- 
opment of the coal fields of Southern Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, and of the 
iron-mining region of the upper lakes. 
Crevetann, Bolivar Co., Miss., 1,001. 
On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.) 
—Pawnee Co., Okla., 1,310. 
On Missouri, Kansas Texas (R.R.) 
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CieveLanp, c. h., Bradley Co., Tenn., 5,549- 

_ On Southern (R.R.). 

CLEVELAND Hercuts, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 2,955. 

Cueves (or Kuieve), Rhine Provy., Prussia, Ger- 
many (1900) 14,678. 

—Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,423. 

On Cl. Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Cutcuy, Dept. of Seine, France, (1906) 41,787. 

Cuirrsipe Park, Bergen Co., N. J., 3,394: 

Curton, Graham Co., Ariz., 4,874. 

On Ariz. & N. Mex. (R.R.). 
—TIroquois Co., Ill., 634. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—Clay Co., Kans., 614. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 

Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Wayne Co., Tenn., 711. 
—Bosque Co., Tex., 1,137- 

On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.) 

Cutrton Force, Alleghany Co., Va., 5,748. 

On C. & O. (R.R.). 

Cuirton Hercuts, Delaware Co., Pa., 3,155. 

Currron Sprincs, Ontario Co., N. Y., 1,600. 

On Lehigh Valley; N. Y. Cent. & H. R.(R.R.) 
Cirnton, Middlesex Co., Conn., 1,274- 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—e. h., Dewitt Co., Hl., 5,165. 

On Illinois Central (R-R.). 

—Vermilion Co., Ind., 6,229. 

On Chicago & East. Ill. (R.R.). 

—c, h., Clinton Co., Iowa, (1910) 25,577: 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chi- 

cago, R. I. & Pac.; Dav., R. I. & N. W.; Iowa 

& Illinois (El.); Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hickman Co., Ky., 1,497- 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., East Feliciana Parish, La., 918. 

On Yaz. & Miss. Val. (R.R.). 
—Kennebec Co., Maine, 1,268. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 13,075. 

On Boston & Maine; N. Y., N. H. & H.(R.R.) 
—Lenawee Co., Mich., 1,011. 

On L. Sh. & M. So. (R.R.). 

—Hinds Co., Miss., 767- 

On Alabama & Vicksburg (R.R.). 

—Henry Co., Mo., 4,992. - 

On Frisco Lines; Kan. City, Clin. & Sp.; Mo., 

Kan, & Tex. (R.R.). 

—Hunterdon Co., N. J., 836. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

—Oneida Co., N. Y., 1,236: 

On N. Y., Ont. & W. (R-R.). 

—c. h., Sampson Co., N. C., 1,101. 

On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.). 

—Custer Co., Okla., 2,781. . 
On Rock Isl.; Clinton & Okla. West.; Frisco 
Lines; Kans. City, Mex. & Orient (R.R.) 

—tLaurens Co., S. C., 3,272. F t 
On Col., Newb. & Laur.; Seaboard Air Line 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Anderson Co., Tenn., 1,090. 

On Southern (R.R.). 
—Rock Co., Wis., 897- 
—Huron Co., West, 

2,547: 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). . 
CLINTONVILLE, Waupaca Co., Wis., 1,747- 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

C110, Genesee Co., Mich., 810. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.)- 
Cuitueror, Laneashire, England (1901) 
Croovet, Carlton Co., Minn., 7,031. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Great Northern; 

Northern Pacific (R.R.). 


Missouri Pacific; 


Ontario, Canada, (1901) 


11,414. 


Coster, Bergen Co., N. J., 1,483- 
On Erie (R.R.) 

Curover, York Co., S. C., 1,207. 
On Car. & Northwest. (R.R.). 

CLovERDALE, Sonoma Go:, (Gali; (823: 
On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.). 


Croverrort, Breckenridge Co., Ky., 1,403- 
On Louisville, Hend. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Crovis, Curry Co., N. M., 3,255- 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; East. of New Mex. 
(R.R.) 

Crype, Cloud Co., Kans., _1,057+ : 
On Ch., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Missouri Pacific; 
Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., N. Y., 2,695- 

On N. Y. C. & ‘H.R. (R.RB.). 

—Sandusky Co., Ohio, 2,815. . 

On GC, C.& St By Lake Sh. & Mich. S.; 
Lake Shore Electric; Wheeling & Lake Erie 
(R.R.). 

Cryer, Indiana Co., Pa., 1,753- s 
On N, Y, C. & H. RB; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Coat City, St. Clair Co., Ala., 685. 

On Seaueee ane ne (R.R.). 

—Grun 0.5 i, 23007. 

On Atch., Top. & S._Fe; Chicago & Alton; 
Elgin, Joliet & East. (R.R.). 

Coat Creex, Anderson Co., Tenn., 1,102. 

On Louisv. & Nashv.; Southern (R.R.) 

Coatpate, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 5,154- 

On Central of New Jersey (R.R.) 

CoatcATe, Coal Co., Okla., 3,255. 


On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Missouri, Kan. & 
Pac. (R.R.). ; 
Coat Grove, Lawrence Co., Ohio, 1,759- 
On Mee x We eo) 
Coacurtt, Johnson Co., Ark., 1,229- 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 


CoattncA, Fresno Co., Cal., 4,199- 
On South. Pac. (R.R.) 

Coatrort, Clearfield Co., Pa., 876. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Coatton, Jackson Co., Ohio, 1,111. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Det., Tol. & Ironton; 
Hocking Valley (R.R.). 

CoALVILLE, c._h., Summit Co., Utah, 976. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). 


Coamo, Dept. of Ponce, Porto Rico, (1899) 
3,244. 
Coatesvitte, Chester Co., Pa., 11,084. 
On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Coatrcook, Stanstead Co., Quebec, Canada, 


(1901) 2,880. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Copan, Alta Vera Paz Dept., 
Coppen, Union Co., Tll., 988. 

On Illinois Central _(R.R.). ¢ 
CosLEeNz, capital of Rhine Prov., Prussia, Ger- 


many, (1905) 53902. 2 
ee ates h., Schoharie Co., N. Y., 2,088. 


Guatemala, 30,770- 


On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). 
Cas, capital of Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Germany (1905) 22,480. 


—Northumberland Co., West, Ontario, Canada, 


(1901) 4,239- } 
feeroun (also called OrorEsa), capital of 
Dept. of Cochabamba, Bolivia, (1909) 24,512. 

Cocuin, Malabar Dist., Madras, India, (1901) 
19,274. 

Cocuran, Pulaski Co., Ga., 1,638. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—Dearborn Co,, Ind., 800. 
On B. & O. S. W. (RR). 

Copy, Park Co., Wyo., 1,132. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.) 

Cortuen, Anhalt, Germany, (1005) 22,978. 

Corur p’ALENE, Kootenai Co., Idaho, 7,291- 
On Northern Pacific; Spok. & Inland Emp. 
(R.R.). 

Correen, Montgomery Co., Ill., 980. 
On Tol., St. L. & West. (R.R.). 

CorFEyvILLE, Montgomery Co., Kans., 12,687. 
On Atch., Top. & S._ Fe; Mo., Kan. & Texas; 
Missouri Pacific; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

Coccon, Linn Co., Iowa, 471. 

On Chic., Anamosa & No.; Til. Central (R.R.). 

Cocnac, Dept. of Charente, France (1901) 18,- 
047; (1906) 19,210. 


Conasset, Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 2,585. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
Conocron, Steuben Co., N. Y., (1910) 838. 
On D,, L. & W.; Erie (R.R.). 
Conors, Albany Co., N. Y., (1910) 24,709. 
On Del. & Hud; N. Y. C. & H. Riv. (R.R.) 
Co1mueco, Chile, 12,745. 
Cormpatur, Madras, peda (1901) 53,080. 
Cormsra, Beira, Portugal (1900) 18,424. 
Corn, Page Co., lowa, 591. 
On Burl. Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
Coyurereque, Dept. of Tuscatlan, 
10,000. 
Coxato, Wright Co., Minn., 718. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 
Coxesurc, Washington Co., Pa., 1,302. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 

Coxasi, Panay, P. L., 10,966. 
Corperc (or KorserG), Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
22,864. 

CoLzorne, Northumberland Co., 
Canada, (1901) 1,017. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Cotsy, c. h., Thomas Co., Kans., 1,130. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Un. Pac. 
—Clark Co., Wis., 860. 
On Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. CRERS). 
Cotcuester, New London Co., Conn., 978. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Essex, England, 38,373. 
—McDonough Co., Ill., 1,445- 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Chittenden Co., Vt., 6,450. 
On Central Vt. (R.R.) 
Corp Sprinc, Putnam Co., N. Y., 2,549. 
On N. Y. C. & H. R. (R.R.). 
Corp Sprinc Harzor, Suffolk Co., N. Y., 650. 
Corpwater, Comanche Co., Kans., 684. 
On A., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
—c. h., Branch Co., Mich., 5,945- 
On L. S. & M. S. (R.R.). 
—Tate Co., Miss., 774. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 
—Mercer Co., Ohio, 860. 
On Cincin. North.; Lake Erie & West. 
Coxe, Story Co., Iowa, 502. 
Corrsrook, Litchfield Co., Conn., 557. 
On Central New England (R.R.). 
—Coos Co., N, H., 1,905. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Cote Camp, Benton Co., Mo., 910. 
On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Coteman, Midland Co., Mich., 909. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—c. h., Coleman Co., Texas, 3,046. 
On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
CoLEratne, Itasca Co., Minn., 1,613. 
On Duluth, Missabe & No.; Great Northern 
(R.R.) 
Cotrax, McLean Co., Ill., 965. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—Clinton Co., Ind., 8or. 
On C., C., C. & St. L.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—Jasper Co., Iowa, 2,524. 
On Ch., R. I. & Pac.; Colfax Northern; Ft. D., 
Des M. & So.; Inter-Urban (El.) (R.R.). 
—Grant Parish, La., 1,049. 
On Louisiana Ry. & Nav. Co. (R.R.) 
—c, h., Whitman Co., Wash., 2,783. 
On Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co.; Spok. & Inland 
Emp. (R.R.). 
Cottece Hitt, Hamilton Co., 
On Ohio Electric (R.R.) 
—Beaver Co., Pa., 1,787. 
Cottece Parx, Fulton Co., Ga., 2,173. 
On Atl. & West Point (R.R.) 
Co.ttece Sprincs, Page Co., lowa, 626. 
CoLtitece Station, Brazos Co., Texas, 450. 
On Houston & Texas Cent.; Internat. & Great 
North. (R.R.)- 
Cotrrece Vrew, Lancaster Co,, Neb., 1,508. 
On Burlington Route; Rock Island (R.R.) 
CoLLEGEVILLE, Montgomery Co., Pa,, 621. 
On Perkiomen (R.R.). 
CoLtreRviLLe, Shelby Co., Tenn., 802. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
CottincpaLE, Delaware Co., Pa, x,96T- 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.) 
Cortrncswoop, Camden Co., N. J.) 4:795- 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Cortincwoop, Simcoe Co., 
ada, (1901) 5,755- 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Cottrns, Story Co., Lowa, 521. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
—Covington Co., Miss., 2,581. 
On Gulf & Ship Island (R.R.) 
CoLtinsVILLE, Dekalb Co., Ala., 673. 
On Alabama Gt. Southern (R.R.). 
—Madison Co., Ill., 7,478. 
On St. Louis, Troy & East.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—Rogers Co., Okla., 1,324. 
On Atchison, Tepeka & Santa Fe (R.R.) 
—Grayson Co., Texas, 791. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas; Texas & Pac, (R.R.). 
Cotmar (or Kormar), capital of Upper Alsace, 
Germany, (1905) 41,582. 


Salvador, 


East, Ontario, 


(R.R.) 


(R.R.). 


Ohio, 1,979. 


North, Ontario, Can- 


Conne, Lancashire and Yorkshire, England 
(1901) 23,000. } 
Conocne (or Kotn), capital of Dist. of Cologne, 


Rhine Provinces, Germany, (1905) 428,503; 
(1910) 513,491. 
On the west bank of the Rhine, 
of several railways. 
The city has retained much of its medieval 
appearance and is of great historical interest. 
Its most noted edifice is the cathedral, begun 
in the thirteenth century and completed in the 
nineteenth. It is considered the finest speci- 
men of Gott c architecture in the world, and 
has a length of 444 feet a-d a tower 512 feet 
in height. Other structures of interest are 
the Rathhaus, the Church of St. Gereon, the 
court of justice, and the municipal museum. 
Cologne is famous for its eau de Cologne, and 
has manufactures of sugar, tobacco, furniture, 
glue, pianos, etc. Cologne dates from a period 
prior to the Roman conquest, and was one of 
the most important cities of the Hanseatic 
League. 
Cotoma, Berrien Co., Mich., 701. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Coromso, capital of Ceylon (1901) 158,228. 
Coton, Matanzas Proy., Cuba, 7,175. 
—St. Joseph Co., Mich., 853- 
On Mich. Central (R.R.). 
—Panama, 15,000. 
Seaport and railroad terminus; the Gulf of 
Mexico terminus of the Panama Canal. 
Cotorano, c. h., Mitchell Co., Texas, 1,840. 
On Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 
Cotorapo City, El Paso Co., Colo., 4,333- 
On Colo. Midland; Denv. & R. Grande (R.R.) 
Cotorapo Sprincs, c-_h., El Paso Co., Colo., 
(1900) 21,085; (1910) 29,078. 
Is situated neir the foot of Pikes Peak, at an 
elevation of 6,000 feet. It is on the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe; the Chicago, Rock Is- 
jand and Pacific; the Colorado and Southern; 
the Colorado Midland; the Denver and Rio 
Grande; and the Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek Railroads. ‘ 
Cotratn, Franklin Co., Mass., 1,741. * 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast Line; San Ped., Los 
A. & §. Lk.; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Couton, San Bernardino Co., Cal., 3,980. 
CorumsarA, Houston Co., Ala., 1,122. 
On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
—Tolland Co., Conn., 646. 
On N, Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Monroe Co., Ill., 2,076. 
On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 
—c. h,, Adair Co., Ky., 1,022. 


at the junction 


Corumara, c. h., Marion Co., Miss., (1910) 2,029. 
a aa & Ship Island; New Orl. Gt. North. 
—c. h i Boone Co., Mo., 9,662 


Wabash (R.R.). 

—Coos Co, N. H., 619, 

—Lancaster Co., Pa., 11,454. 

On Pennsylvania; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

—c. h., Richland Co., 5. C., State capital, (1900) 
21,108; (1910) 26,319. 

Is situated on the Congaree River at the junc- 
tion of the Broad and Saluda Rivers, and on 
the Southern, the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Seaboard Air Line, and the Columbia, New- 
berry and Laurens railroads. 

The most imposing buildings are the United 
States court-house, the granite State Capitol 
Building, and city hall. The Presbyterian and 
Columbian Colleges for women, a Presbyterian 
theological seminary, Allen University (col- 
ored), Benedict College (also colored), and 
South Carolina College, founded in 1805, are 
located here. Columbia also has a State peni- 
tentiary. 

CotumprA, c. h., Maury Co., Tenn., 5,754. 
a caves & Nash.; Nash., Chat. & St. L. 

Cotumpra City, c. h., Whitley Co., Ind., 3,448. 
On Pennsylvania; Vandalia (R.R.). 

Cotumpra Farts, Washington Co., Maine, 663. 
On Washington County (R.R.). 

Cotumstrana, c. h., Shelby Co., Ala., 1,079- 

On Louisville & Nash.; Southern (R.R.). 

—Columbiana Co., Ohio, 1,582. 

On Penna.; Youngstown & So. (R.R.). 

Cotumbus, c. h., Muscogee Co., Ga., 20,554. 

On Cent. of Ga.; Seaboard Air Line; Southern 
(R.R.). 

Large cotton mills and manufactures of cot- 
ton goods; extensive iron works, and manu- 
factures of boilers, engines, steamboats, etc.; 
extensive water-power. 

Cotumeus, c. h., Bartholomew Co., Ind., 8,813. 
On Cl, Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Ind., Col. & So. 
Tr. (Ei.); Pitts. Cin., C. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Cherokee Co., Kans., 3,064. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri, Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 

—Hickman Co., Ky., 970. 
On Mobile & Ohio; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Lowndes Co., Miss., 8,988. 
On Mobile & Ohio; Southern; 
Miss. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Platte Co., Neb., 5,014. 
On Burlington Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—ec. h., Franklin Co., Ohio, State capital, (1900) 
125,560; (1910) 181,511. 
Is situated on the Scioto River, and on the 
Baltimore and Ohio; the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis; the Cleveland, 
Akron and Columbus; the Hocking Valley; the 
Norfolk and Western; the Pennsylvania; the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern; the Cleve- 
land, Akron and Columbus;_the Toledo and 
Ohio Central; and the Ohio Electric railroads. 
At the intersection of Broad and High Streets 
is a public square, in the centre of which is 
the. State Capitol, a handsome building con- 
structed of limestone. 
The State institutions include the Ohio State 
University, a finely equipped institution; Cen- 
tral Insane Asylum, the Asylum for Imbecile 
Youth, the Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, Institution for the Blind, 
and the State penitentiary. 
Columbus is also the seat of the Ohio <Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, the Capi- 
tal | University (Evangelical Lutheran), the 
Ohio Medical University, and Columbus Art 
Institute. There are numerous benevolent 
institutions. 
The manufactures are considerable. The car- 
riage and wagon industry is the most extensive 
in the United States. 
Columbus was laid out in 1812, incorporated 
in 1816, and became the State capital in 1817. 

—c. h., Colorado Co., Texas, 1,800. 
On Gal. Har. & San Ant. (R.R.). 

—Columbia Co., Wis., 2,523- 
On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Cotumsus Grove, Putnam Co., Ohio, 1,802. 

On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Detroit, Tol. & Iron; 
Northern Ohio; Ohio Electric (R.R.). 

Cotumpus Juncrion, Louisa Co., Towa, 1,185. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Corusa, c. h., Colusa Co., Cal., 1,582. 

On Colusa & Lake (R.R.). 

Cotvitte, c. h., Stevens Co., Wash., 1,512. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

Cotwyn, Delaware Co., Pa., 1,584. 

ComaNncueE, Stephens Co., Okla., 1,301. 

On G.,/R. I. & P. (RR). 
—c. h., Comanche Co., Texas, 2,756. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Comayacua (formerly Valladolid), Dept. of Co- 
mayagua, Honduras, 8,000. 
Formerly capital of Honduras. 

CompaconuM, Madras, British India 
59,673. 4 
Ancient capital of the Chola_dynasty and one 
of the sacred places of the Hindus. 


Southern in 


(1901) 


ComBarBaLA, Proy. of Coquimbo, Chile, esti- 
mated (1904) 1,882. 

Comines, partly in_ Dept. of Nord, France; 
partly in Dept. of West Flanders, Belgium. 
French town (1906) 8,348; Belgian town 
(1906) 6,521. 

SOMES: Prov. of Syracuse, Italy, (1901) 21,- 
73+ : 


Comitan, Chiapas, Mexico, (1900) 9,316. 
Commerce, Jackson Co., Ga., 2,238. 
On Southern (R.R.) 
—Scott Co., Mo., 544. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—Hunt Co., Texas, 2,818. 


On St. Louis Southwest.; Texas Midland 
(R.R.). 
Como, capital of Prov. of Como, Lombardy, 
Italy, (1901) 38,895, (commune). 


Is delightfully situated at the southern extrem- 
ity of Lake Como, the most celebrated for 
beauty of all the lakes of Italy. 

Como was a place of importance among the 
Romans, and was the birthplace of the elder 
Pliny. 


Comprecne, Dept. of Oise, France, (1906) 14,683. 


ConcarNEAu, Dept. of Finistére, Brittany, 
France, (1906) 7,887. 

Fortified seaport; chief industry, pilchard 
fishery. 


Concepcion, Prov. of Entre Rios, Argentine Re- 
public, 10,000. 

—Prov. of Concepcion, Chile, estimated (1908) 
555330- 
The chief manufacturing centre of the repub- 
lic; trades in grain, hides, wine, beef; exten- 
sive coal deposits in vicinity. 

—State of Chihuahua, Mexico, about 4,000. 

—Paraguay, 15,000. 

—Panay, I, 5,736: 

Concord, Middlesex Co., Mass., 6,421. 
On Bost. & Me. (R.R.). 
Famous as the home of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, and other writers; distinguished 
further as the scene of the first battle of the 
American Revolution, 

—Jackson Co., Mich., 543. 
On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Merrimack Co., N. H., State capital, 
(1900) 19,632; 21,497. 
On the west bank of the Merrimack River, 
75 miles by rail north-northwest from Boston, 
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and on the Boston and Maine Railroad. The 
city covers an area of 64 square miles, The 
Boston and Maine Railroad has here large car 
manufactory and repair shops. 
The pounced buildings are the State House, 
the State Library Building, containing the 
chambers of the Supreme Court and educa’ 
tional and agricultural State offices, and thé 
New Hampshire Historical BORE Library. 
There are also a State asylum for the in- 
sane; a State prison; a Government building 
for post-office, pension office, United States 
courts, etc. 
The most important manufactures are granite, 
carriages, belting and leather hose, harness, 
flour, wools, cottons, tanned leather, pianos, 
and shoes; has foundry and machine shops. 
The-town got its first grant from Massachn- 
setts in 1725, and was called Pennacook, from 
the friendly Indian tribe that made its head- 
quarters here. 
It was incorporated as Rumford in 1760: In 
1765 it was incorporated as Concord. In 1816 
became State capital; in 1823 shire town of 

Merrimack County; in 1853 cdoated a charter. 
Concorp, c. h., Cabarus Co., N. Coe S75 Se 

On Southern (R.R.). 
—Essex Co., Vt., 339- 
- On St. Johnsb. & Lake Cham. (R.R.). 
ConcorprA, c. h., Cloud Co., Kans., 4,415. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Burlington Route; 

Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Lafayette Co., Mo., 931. 

On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Conpon, Gilliam Co., Ore,, 1,009. 

On Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.) 
Conry Isuanp, Kings Co., N. Y. 

On South Brooklyn (R.R.). 

A popular pleasure resort, and now a part of 

the City of New York. 
ConFLUENCE, Somerset Co., Pa., 890. 

On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 


ConciEeTon, Cheshire, England (1901) 10,706. 
Concress, Yavapai Co., Ariz., 471. 
On Cong. Con. Mines Co.’s. (R.R.). 
ConyJEVERAM, Chingleput Dist., Madras, British 
India, 40,000. 
Conneaut, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 8,319. 
On Bessemer & Lake Erie; Lake Sh. & Mich. 
So.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
CoNNEAUTVILLE, Crawford Co., Pa., 867. 
On Bessemer & Lake Erie; Penna. (R.R.) 
ConNELLSVILLE, Fayette Co., Pa., (1910) 12,845. 


On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania; Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Most important manufactures of coke in the 
United States. 

CoNnNERSVILLE, c. h., Fayette Co., Ind., 7.738- 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton; Cl., Cin., Ch. & St. 
L.; Ft. Wayne, Cin. & L. (R.R.). 

Conrap, Grundy Co., lowa, 549. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Conroe, c. h., Montgomery Co., Texas, 1,374- 
On G., C. & S. Fe; Internat. & Gt, No. (R.R.) 

ConsHoHocKEN, Montgomery Co., Pa., 7,480. 
On Pennsylvania; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

CoNSoLAGION DEL Sur, Prov. of Pinar del Rio, 
Cuba, (1899) 3,062. 

ConsTANCE (KONSTANZ OF Baden, 

Germany, (1905) 24,818. 
A very old town, full of interesting buildings, 
among these the seat of the Council of Con- 
stance, the Barrossa Inn, where the treaty of 
Constance with the Lombard League was 
signed, and the home of John Huss; has an 
active trade and manufactures of various 
kinds. 

ConsTANTINE, capital of Dept. of Constantine, 
Algeria, (1906) 46,806; commune, 58,435. 

Is finely situated on an elevation 2,170 feet 
above the sea, and surrounded on three sides 
by a deep ravine, crossed by the El-Kantara 
Bridge. 

Constantine was in ancient times a great city 
and capital of Numidia. It was destroyed at 
the beginning of tke Christian era and re- 
built by Constantine. It now possesses exten- 
sive Roman remains, a_ citadel, a fortress, 
barracks, colleges, a Mohammedan seminary, 
museums, etc 

ConsTANTINE, St. Joseph Co., Mich., 1,244. 

On Lake Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

CoNSTANTINOPLE, capital of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Turkey in Europe, estimated (1905) 
1,106,000. 

Is located on a promontory bounded by the 
Sea of Marmora, the Bosporus, and the Golden 
Horn, an inlet of t1e Bosporus. On the one 
side not surrounded by water is a strong wall. 
The city has been modernized within the last 
thirty years, and most of its quaint but dirty 
picturesqueness has disappeared. On the site 

i Byzantium is the seraglio, in 


KostTNITZ), 


of the ancient 
which was to 1863 the great gate, known as 
the “Sublime Porte,” a mame since given to 
the Turkish Empire. 

The most magnificent structure of the city 
is the celebrated Mosque of St. Sophia, which 
was built originally for a Christian church by 
Justinian in the sixth century, and was con- 
Yerted into a mosque by Mohammed II in the 
fifteenth. Other famous mosques are those of 
Achmet, of Solyman, of Mohammed II, and 
of Bajazet. 

The public schools of Constantinople are of 
three grades: the mosque colleges for the 
study of theology and law, the provincial 
schools for boys, and the primary schools for 


both sexes. A university founded in 1900 
and a lyceum established in 1867 furnish 
higher ecucational facilities. There is also 


a Greek national school, schools of engineer- 
ing, military and naval schools, and numerous 
libraries, museums, and literary societies, of 
which the Literary Greek Society is the most 
learned of the Gee The Greeks have also 
established a Greek theological school. Robert 
College is under American management. 
Constantinople has a fine harbor and naval 
port. The trade is chiefly in the hands of 
foreigners, and the exports consist of silks, 
carpets, wool, filigree work, opium, etc. The 
manufactures are not important. The city 
has railway connection with Adrianople, Bel- 
grade, and Paris. 
Constantinople is the ancient Byzantium 
founded by the Dorians in the seventh cen- 
tury B. c. In 330 A. D. it was rebuilt by Con- 
stantine, who made it the capital of the Ro- 
man Empire under the name of Constantinople. 
In the early history of Christianity the patri- 
arch of Constantinople was the head of the 
Eastern Church. In 1453 Mohammed II 
created it the capital of the Ottoman Empire. 

Constitucion, Prov. of Maule, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 6,690. 

ConTINENTAL, Putnam Co,, Ohio, 1,074. 
On N. Y., Chic. & St. L.; Ohio Electric; Tol., 
St. L. & West. (R.R.). 

Convent, c. h., St. James Parish, La., 1,000. 
On Yazoo & Miss. V.; (R.R.). 

Converse, Miami Co., Ind., 1,164. 
On C. & O. of Ind.; P., C., C. & St. L. (R.R.) 

Convoy, Van Wert Co., Ohio, 741. 

2 On Ohio Electric; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Conway, c. h., Faulkner Co., Ark., 2,794. 
On St. L., I. M. & S. (R.R.). 

—Franklin Co., Mass., 1,230. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Carroll Co., N. H., 3,413- 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Conway, Beaver Co., Pa., 1,483. 
On North Shore; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
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Conway, c. h., Horry Co., S. C., 1,228. 

On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.). 
—Carnarvonshire, Wales (1901) 4,660. 
Conway Sprincs, Sumner Co., Kans., 1,292. 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

“onyers, c. h., Rockdale Co., Ga., 1,919. 

On Georgia (R.R.). 

CooxevitLe, c. h., Putnam Co., Tenn., 1,848. 
On Tenn. Cent. (R.R.). . 

Coon Rapips, Carroll Co., Iowa, 1,084. 

On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Cooper, c. h., Delta Co., Texas, 1,513. 

On Tex, Midland (R.R.). 

Cooperstown, c. h., Otsego Co., N. Y., 2,484. 
On Delaware & Hudson; Oneon. & Mohawk V. 
(El) (R.R.). 

—c. h., Griggs Co., N. Dak., 1,019. 

» On No. Pacific (R.R.). 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


then by Mohammed II; destroyed by earth- 
quake; present town called New Corinth. 
CorintH, Penobscot Co., Maine, 1,034. 
—c. h., Alcorn Co., Miss., 5,020. 
On Ill. Cent.; Mobile & Ohio; Southern (R.R.). 
—Saratoga Co., N. Y., 2,166. 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.) 
—Orange Co., Vt., 1,005. 
Corx, c. h., County Cork, Ireland, (1901) 75,- 
978; estimated (1906) 76,122. 
Third city of Ireland in population, situated 
on the river Lee, about 11 miles from Cork 
Harbor, and is a railway terminus. 
The new cathedral (Protestant), several other 
churches and monasteries, Queen’s College, 


and Cork Royal Institution comprise the most 
important public buildings. 
Cork was founded about 600 a. p. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY, AND ENVIRONS 


Coopersvi.te, Citawa Co., Mich., 814. 
On G. R., G. H. & M. (El); Gd. Tr. (R.R.) 

CorpENHAGEN (or KyoBENHAVN), capital of Den- 
mark, (1907) 500,000. 
Is situated on the coast of Zealand and partly 
on the island of Amager, which is separated 
from Zealand by an arm of the Sound. The 
harbor thus formed is the great naval station 
of Denmark. 
Copenhagen is protected from inv sions of the 
Baltic by high embankments, and the present 
system of fortification embraces a method of 
flooding the approaches to the city. The mod- 
ern portion of the city, on the island of Ama- 
ger, is almost surrounded by water, and a 
part of the old town, called Castle Island, is 
cut off by artificial waterways. In this are 
the principal buildings. 
Among these a.c the royal palace of Chris- 
tiansborg, the royal library, the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, the building of the ministries, and 
the arsenal. 
The most imposing churches are the Fruhe 
Kirke, adorned by Thorwaldsen; St. Peter's 
(German), teeta) Church, and the Church of 
Our Saviour. n Amalienborg Square are 
four royal palaces. ? 
Copenhagen is the centre of Scandinavian 
art, science, and literature. The University, 
founded in 1478, has a library of 500,000 vol- 
umes and 20,000 MSS., and, in connection 
with it, a polytechnic institute. In the Thor- 
waldsen Museum are the works of that great 
sculptor and his mausoleum. There is a min- 
eralogical museum, a chemical laboratory, an 
art museum, and a royal gallery of paintings. 
Copenhagen has extensive manufactures of 
porcelain, shipbuilding is an important indus- 
try, and there are other manufactures of tex- 
tiles, machinery, sugar, etc. Great warehouses 
have been erected along the harbor, and the 
city has an active trade. ; 
Bishop Absalon founded Copenhagen in 1168 
as a refuge from the northern pirates, under 
the name of Axelhuus. Its present name is 
Kjébenhayn, or Merchant’s Haven. 

CorpENHAGEN, Lewis Co., N. Y., 585. 

Corraro, Prov. of Atacama, Chile, 
(1904) _ 9,248. 

Corntay, Lehigh Co., Pa., 2,670. 
On Ironton; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

Copparo, Prov. of Emilia, Italy, (1901) 39,267, 
(commune). 

Coguintz, ec. h., Coos Co, Ore., 1,398. 
On Coos Bay, Rose. & East. (R.R.). ‘ 

Coguimno, Dept. of Coquimbo, Chile, estimated 
(1908) 20,576. 

Coraorots, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 5,252. 
On Pitts. & L. E. (R.R.). 

Corato, Prov. of Bari, Italy (1901) 

Cornin, Knox Co., Ky., 2,589. 
On paler & pedo aoa 

CorpveE.e, Cris o., Ga., 5,883. 
On Nanay Birm. & Atl.; Georgia South. & 
Fla.; Ga. Southwest. & Gulf; Seaboard Air 
Line (R.R.). 

CorvELL, c. h., Washita Co., Okla., 1,950. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 

Corver, Lafayette Co., Mo., 649. 
On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). P 

Corvosa, Prov. of Cordoba, Argentina, (1908) 
estimated 53,000. c 

Corpova, capital of Prov. of Cordova, Andalusia, 
Spain, (1900) 58,275. . ; 
ae feeated. on Phe Guadalquivic River, cand is 
an important railway junction. The city has 
remains of Moorish walls erected on a Roman 
foundation, and connects with a suburb. by an 
ancient bridge constructed by tle Saracens. 
Its most famous building is the cathedral, one 
of the noted cathedrals of the world. It was 
a holy place of the Mohammedans, and covers 
an area equal to that of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
The bishop’s palace and the remains of an old 
Moorish palace are interesting structures. 
Cordovan leather, silver, and filigree work 
were once very celebrated. Cordova was an 
important town under the Romans, and in the 
tenth century, under the em of Spain, had 
a million inhabitants, and was the centre of 
the art, science, and literature of the world. 
It was the birthplace of Seneca and Lucan. 

corpova, Walker Co., Ala., 1,747. 
On Frisco Lines; Southern (R.R.). 

Corru, Corfu Island, Greece, (1908) 29,032. 

Corinna, Penobscot Co., Maine, 1,170, 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 

CorintH, Corinthia, Greece, (1908) 14,867. 
One of the greatest cities of ancient Greece; 
destroyed by the Romans in 142 R. c. and 
rebuilt by them; conquered by the Venetians, 


estimated 


41,573- 


CornetiA, Habersham Co., Ga., 1,114. 
On Southern; Tallulah Falls (R.R.) 

Cornett, Livingston Co., Ill, 536. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

Cornina, c. h., Clay Co., Ark., 1,439. 
On St. L., I. Mt. & S. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Adams Co., Iowa, 1,702. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Steuben Co., N. Y., (1910) 13,730. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Erie; N. Y. Cent. & 
Hud. River (R.R.). 

—Perry Co., Ohio, 1,564. 

On Kanawha & Mich.; Toledo & Ohio Cent.; 

Zanesville & West. (R.R.). 

Cornisu, York Co., Maine, 954. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Sullivan Co., N. H., 1,005. 
CornviLLe, Somerset Co., Maine, 720. 
CorRNWALL, capital of Stormont Co., 

Canada, (1901) 6,704. 

On Grand Trunk; Ottawa & New York (R.R.). 
—Orange Co., N. Y., (1910) 2,658. 

On N. Y., Ont. & West.; West Shore (R.R.). 
Corona, Riverside Co., Cal., 3.540. 

On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.). 

Coronapo, San Diego Co., Cal., 1,477. 

On San Diego Southern (R.R.). 

CoroneEL, Prov. of Concepcion, Chile, estimated 

(1904) 6,481. 

Corpus Curist1, Nueces Co., Texas, 8,222. 

On National of Mexico; St. L., Brownsv. & 

M.; San Ant. & Ar. Pass. (R.R.). 

Conan Faso, Prov. of Matanzas, Cuba, (1899) 

3,823. 

CoRRECTIONVILLE, Woodbury Co., Iowa, 893. 
On Illinois Central; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
CorrrEnTES, Prov. of Corrientes, Argentina, 

estimated (1908) 18,000. 

Corry, Erie Co., Pa., 5,991. 

On Erie; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Corsicana, c. h., Navarro Co., Texas, 9,749. 

On Houston & Texas C.; St. L. Southwest.; 

Trinity & Brazos Val. (R.R.). 

Cortes, Proy. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 6,644 
CortLAND, c. h., Cortland Co., N. Y., 11,504. 

On Del., Lack. & West.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
—Trumbull Co., Ohio, 612. 

On Erie (R.R.). 
Cortona, Prov. of Arezzo, 

4,000. 

Noted for the number of its Etruscan and 

Roman antiquities; has cyclopean walls, sup- 

posed to be 3,000 years old. 

Corunna (or Coruna), Prov. of Corunna, Spain, 

(1900) 43,971. 

—c. h., Shiawassee Co., Mich., 1,384. 

On Ann Arb.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Corvauuis, c. h., Benton Co., Ore., 4,552. 

On Corvallis & East.; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
CorwitH, Hancock Co., Iowa, 455. 

On Iowa Central; Minneapolis & St. L. (R.R.). 
Corypon, c. h., Harrison Co., Ind., 1,703. 

On Lyv., New Alb. & Cory. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Wayne Co., Iowa, 1,669. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Henderson Co., Ky., 942. 

On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 

Cosenza, Prov. of Cosenza, Italy, (1901) 14,921. 
CosHocton, c. h., Coshocton Co., Ohio, 9,603. 

On Penna.; Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L.; Wheel- 

ing & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Cosmopotts, Chehalis Co., Wash., 1,132. 

On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd.; Northern Pacific; 

Oregon & Wash. (R.R.) 

Cote pEs Nerces, Jacques-Cartier Co., Quebec, 

Canada, (1901) 1,156. 

Cottace City, Dukes Co., Mass., 1,100. 

Situated on Martha’s Vineyard Island. 
Cotracrcrove, Lane Co., Ore., 1,834. 

On Oregon & Southeast.; Southern Pac. (R.R.). 
Corrsus, Brandenburg, Prussia (1905) 46,269. 
Corronport, Avoyelles Parish, La., 866. 

On Tex. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Cottonwoop, Lyon Co., Minn., 770. 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 

Cotronwoop Fatts, c. h., Chase Co., Kans., 899. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

Cotutta, c. h., Lasalle Co., Texas, 1,880. 

On Int. & Gt. North. (R.R.). 
Coupersport, c. h., Potter Co., Pa., 3,100. 

On Coudersp. & Port Alleg. (R.R.). 
Courtxet, Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 10,393. 
CouttTervitte, Randolph Co., Ill., 949. 

On Illinois Central; Illinois Southern (R.R.). 
Councit Buurrs, c. h., Pottawattamie Co., Iowa, 

(1900) 25,231; (1910) 29,292. 

Is a railroad centre, at the junction of the 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; the Chicago 

and RGA seo the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy; the Union Pacific; the Chicago Great 

estern; the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 


Ontario, 


Italy, (1901) about 


Paul; the Illinois Central, and the Wabash 
railroads. 
Council Bluffs is an important trade centre, 
and has large cattle yards, grain elevators, etc. 
Councit Grove, c. h., Morris Co., Kans., 2,543. 
es ae Pacific; Missouri, Kan. & Tex. 
CoupeviLe, c. h., Island Co., Wash., 310. 
Coursevoie, Dept. of Seine, France (1901) 
339. 
CourceEL.es, Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 17,668. 
Courtenay, Stutsman Co., N. Dak., 539. 
On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 


25,- 


Courtral, West Flanders, Belgium (1905) 34,- 
760. 

Cousuatta, Red River Parish, La., 564. 

Coutances, Manche, Lower Normandy, France 
(1906) 6,089. 


Coventry, Warwick, England, 
estimated (1909) 80,163. 
Was a historic medieval town, and still pos- 
sesses some remains of that period. Among 
these are St. Michael's Church (Gothic in 
style), Trinity Church, St. John’s Church, 
Christ Church, and St. Mary’s Hall, erected 
during the reign of Henry VI. 

Covent was early famous for its manufac- 
tures of caps, bonnets, and metal work, and 
still has extensive factory industries. 

The city was surrounded by a wall, entered 
by twelve gates, and had many magnificent 
pageants and processions. The procession in 
honor of Lady Godiva is still celebrated every 
three years. 

Coventry, Tolland Co., Conn., 1,000. 

—Kent Co., R. I., 5,848. 

@niUNs Ya, Novis & i. (GRR: 

—Orleans Co., Vt., 616. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

CovitHA, Castellobranco, Portugal, (1900) 17,500. 

Covina, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 1,652. 

On Pacific Electric; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

Covincton, c. h., Newton Co., Ga., 3,697. 

On Cent. of Ga.; Georgia (R.R.). 

—c. h., Fountan Co., Ind., 2,069. 

On Cleve., Cin., C. & St. L.; Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., Kenton Co., Ky., (1900) 42,938; (1910) 
53,270. 

Is located opposite Cincinnati, on the Ohio 
River, and on the Louisville and Nashville and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads. 
Covington is connected with Cincinnati and 
Newport by five bridges, and many residents 
of Cincinnati make it their suburban home. 
Its chief industries are pork-packing, carriage 
and cigar factories, glass works, flour mills, 
and distilleries. f 

—c. h., Tammany Parish, La., 2,601. 

On New Orleans Gt. No.; Yazoo & Miss. Val- 
ley (R.R.). 
—Miami Co., Ohio, 1,848. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Pitts., Cin., C. & St. 
L. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Tipton Co., Tenn., 2,990. 
On Ill, Cent. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Alleghany Co., Va., 4,234. 
On Chesa. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Cowpen, Shelby Co., Ill., 711. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Tol., St. L. & 
West. (R.R.). 

Coweta, Wagoner Co., Okla., 1,187. 

On Missouri, Kansas & Texas (R.R.). 

Cowpens, Spartanburg Go., S. C., 1,101. 

On Southern (RR). 

Coxsackie, Greene Co., N. Y., 2,494. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 

Cozapv, Dawson Co., Neb., 1,096. 

On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Cracow (or Kraxow), Galicia, Austria-Hungary, 
(1909) 109,103. 

Former capital of Poland. Is situated on the 
left bank of the Vistula River, anu consists 
of an old town, a castle quarter, and a num- 
ber of suburbs. The walls are leveled, and 
the palace of the Polish kings converted into 
a barracks. 

Among its interesting churches is an old Gothic 
cathedral, which contains the tombs of the Po- 
lish kings, and chapels with beautiful monu- 
ments, including some by Thorwaldsen. In 


(1901) 69,978; 


Sa 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE, Montgomery Co., Ind., 9,371. 
On Chic., Ind. & Louisv.; Cleve., Cin., 
St. L.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
CRAWFORDVILLE, c. h., Laliaferro Co., Ga., 688, 
On Georgia (R.R.). 
Creat Sprincs, Williamson Co., Ill, 936. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 
Creepe, c. h., Mineral Co., Colo., 741. 
On Denv. & Rio G. (R.R.). 
CreicgutTon, Knox Co., Neb., 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Cremona, capital of Prov. of Cremona, Italy, 
(1901) 37,693, (commune). 
Is a beautiful town, situated on the river Po, 
It is surrounded by an oval wall, and has 
many imposing palaces and buildings. 
The cathedral, erected in the twelfth century, 


1,373- 


is the most beautiful of northern Italy. The 
most noteworthy monument, however, is the 
Forazzo, the highest bell tower in Italy. Cre- 


mona has long been world-famous for its vio- 
lins, and was the birthplace of the greatest 
maker of them, Stradivarius. 
Cremona was one of the first colonies of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, and played an important part in the 
civil wars of the Roman Empire in the first 
century, then in the quarrels of the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines. In the Middle Ages it 
was united to the kingdom of Milan. 
Crescent, Logan Co., Okla., 903. 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (R.R.). 


Crescent City, c. h., Del Norte Co., Cal., 
1,114. 
Cresco, c. h., Howard Co., Towa, 2,658. 


On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Cresson, Cambria Co., Pa., 1,470. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Cressona, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.) 
Crestep Butte, Gunnison Co., Colo., 904. 

On D. & R. G. (R.R.). 
CrestL1ne, Crawford Co., Ohio, 3,807. 

On Cleve., Cin., C. & St. L.; Penna. (R.R.) 
Creston, c._h., Union Co., lowa, 6,924. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Wayne Co., Ohio, 970 


On Balt. & Ohio; Erie; Wheel. & Lake Erie 


1,837. 


CER): 
Crete, Will Co., Ill., 840. 
On Chic. & st. Ill. (R.R.). 


—Saline Co., Neb., 2,404. 
On Burl. Route; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 


Crevsor (or Ler Creusot), Saone-et-Loire, 
France, (1906) 33,025. 
Has the iron and steel works and machine 


shops of Schneider & Co., covering 750 acres, 
one of the largest establishments in the world. 

Crewe, Cheshire, England (1901) 42,075. 

—Nottoway Co., Va., 1,802. 

CrimmitscuHau, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 23,- 
419. 

CrippLce Creek, c. h., Teller Co., Colo., 6,206. 

Is situated on the Midland Terminal and the 
Florence and Cripple Creek Railroads, at an 
altitude of 10,400 feet. 
The Cripple Creek district is the largest gold- 
mining camp in the world, one-tenth of the 
gold output of the world being mined here, 
amounting to $20,000,000 in one year. 

CrisFiELD, Somerset Co., Md., 3.468, 

Y., Phila. & Norfolk (R.R.). 


Crockett, Houston Co., Texas, 3,047. 

On Int. & Gt. No, (R.R.). 
Croix, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 16,359. 
CROMWELL, Middlesex Co., Conn., 2,188. 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 


Cronstapt (or Kronstapt), Govt. of St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, (1897) 59,5 
Is about 20 miles from 
the principal military fortress and port of 
Russia. The channel leading to the capital is 
very narrow, and defended by forts and bat- 
teries. The harbor is divided into three sec- 
tions: the military or outer harbor, the middle 


. Petersburg and is 


harbor for repairing vessels, and the inner 
harbor for merchant vessels. 
Cronstadt. was founded by Peter the Great 
and fortified in 1710. 

Crookston, c. h., Polk Co., Minn.. 7,559. 


On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 


CORK, IRELAND, AND ENVIRONS 


Ring Square, the central square, stands the 
old Cloth Hall, which now contains the Na- 
tional Polish Museum. Another noteworthy 
building is the new Episcopal palace. The 
University of Cracow, with the exception of 
that of Prague, is the oldest in Europe, and 
was founded by Casimir the Great in 1364. 
Cracow is the great centre of Polish national- 
ity, and is reputed to have been founded about 
the year zoo. It was the capital of Poland 
until the seat of government was transferred 
to Warsaw, and from 1815 to 1846 the capital 
of the Republic of Cracow. 

Crapocx, Cape Colony, (1904) 7,772. 

Crarton, Allegheny Co., Pa., 4,583. 
On) PCwes & Sti Li GRR) 

Crarc,. Holt Co., Mo., 621. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Crayova, Doljiu, 2 umania (1899) 45,438. 

Cranvon, Forest Co., Wis., 1,833. 
On Northwest. Line; Wis. & North. (R.R.). 

Crane, Stone Co., Mo., 1,002. 
On St. L. Ir. Mt. & So. (R.R:) 

Cranston, Providence Co., R. I., 21,107. 
On) NOY.) NOR & ES (RER;). 

Crawrorp, Dawes Co., Neb., 1,321. 
On Burlington Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 


Crooxsvittr, Perry Co., Ohio, 3,028. 
On C. & M. V. (Penna. L.); Zanesville & 
West. (R.R.). 
CrossviLLE, White Co., Il., 574. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Cumberland Co., Tenn., 763. 
On Tenn, Cent. (R.R.). 
Croswett, Sanilac Co., Mich., 1,380. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
CroTHeRsvILte, Jackson Co., Ind.. 1,038. 


On Ind. & Ly. Tr. (El.); Pitts, Cin., Ch. & 
St. LGR) : 
Cen aes Westchester Co., N. Y., 
1,806. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
Crorry, Lasalle Co., Ill., 1,005. 
Crowett, c. h., Foard Co., Texas, 1,341. 
On Kan. City, Mex. & Orient (RR). 
Crowtey, c. h., Acadia Parish, La., 5,009. 
On Louisiana Western; New Orl., Tex. & 


Mex.; Opelousas, G. & N. E. (R.R.). 
Crownrornt, c. h., Lake Co., Ind., 2,526. 
On Erie; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Croypon, Surrey, England (1901) 133,895; esti- 
mated (1909) 161,078. 
Cruces, Prov. of Santa Clara, Cuba, (1899) 
4)173- 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Crystat Fats, c. h., Iron Co., Mich., 3,775- 
Pees ee Mil. & St. P.; Northwest. Line 


CRYSTAL Lake, McHenry Co., IIll., 1,242. 
é On OETA Wiestera Line (R.R.) 

rYSTAL Sprines, Copiah Co., Miss., 1,343. 
On Ill, Central (R.R.). i 


CO NUREEEE: State of Guerrero, Mexico, about 
9,°97- 
Cuautia Moretos, State of Morelos, Mexico, 


(1900) 6,260. 
Cusa, Fulton Co.,. Ill.,, 2,019. 
On Burlington Route; Tol., Peoria & West. 
(R.R.). 
—Crawford Co., Mo., 619. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—Allegany Co., N. Y., 1,556. 
On Erie; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Grant Co., Wis., 967. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Cucuta, San Jose pe, Santander, Colombia, 10,- 
000. 
Cupany, Milwaukee Co., Wis., 3,691. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 


Cuppatore, Madras, India (1901) 52,216. 
Cuenca, ays of Azuay Prov., Ecuador, 45,000, 
—Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 


5,990. 
—c. h., Cuenca Prov., Spain, (1900) 10,756. 
Curro, e. h,, Dewitt Co., Texas, 3,109. 

On Galv., Har. & San A.; San Ant. & Ar, Pass 


(R.R.). 
Cuba, (1899) 


CueEviTAs, 
2,634. 

Cuuast, Prov. of Antique, Panay, P. I., (1903) 

10,966. 


Prov. of Matanzas, 


Cutiera, Prov, of Valencia, Spain (1900) 11,- 
947- 

Cutuman, c. h., Cullman Co., Ala., 2,130. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

Curm (or Kurim), West Prussia, Germany, 
(1905) 11,665. 

Cuxrerer, c. h., Culpeper Co., Va., 1,795- 
On Chesapeake & Ohio; Southern (R.R.). 


Cutver, Marshall Co., Ind., 810. 

On Vandalia (R.R.). 

Cumana, Bermudez, Venezuela, 12,000. 

Oldest European city in the Western Hemi- 

sphere. 

CumpBertanp, Cass Co., Iowa, 552. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Cumberland Co., Maine, 1,403. 

On Gd. Trunk (R.R.). 

—c. h., Allegany Co., Md., (1910) 21,830. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Cumberland & Pa.; 

George’s Creek & C.; Hunt. & Bd. Top Mt.; 

Pennsylvania; Western Maryland (R.R.). 
—Guernsey Co., Ohio, 609. 

Baltimore & Ohio; Ohio River & West. 

(R.R.). 

—Providence Co., R. I., 10,107. 
—c, h., Cumberland Co., Va 

On Tidewater & Western (R.R.). 
—Barron Co., Wis., 1,445. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Cummincton, Hampshire Co., Mass., 740. 
Cuneo (or Contr), Piedmont, Italy (1901) 

about 15,000. 

Cura, capital of Miranda, Venezuela, ,198. 

Currco, Prov. of Curico, Chile, estimated (1904) 
14,5633 (1907) 17,573. 

CurWENSVILLE, Clearfield Co., Pa., 2,549. 
On Buf., Roch. & Pitts.; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. 
River; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Cusuinc, Knox Co., Maine, 604. 

—Payne Co., Okla., 1,072. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; M. K. & T. (R.R.) 
Custer, c. h., Custer Co., S. Dak., 602. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.)-. 

Curueert, c. h., Kandolph Co., Ga., 3,210. 

On Cent. of Georgia.; Ga., Fla., & Ala. (R.R.) 
Cutter, Washington Co., Maine, 585. 
Cuttack, British India (1901) 51,364. 
Cuyasa, capital of Matto Grosso, Brazil, (1900) 

34,393- ; a 
Cuyanoca Fatis, Summit_Co., Ohio, 4,020. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; C. A. & C. (Penna. L.) 

(R.R.) 

Cuvapro, Nueva Ecija Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 


16,292. 

Cuyo, Prov. of Paragua, Cuyo, P. I. (1903) 
12,773- 

Cuzco, capital of Dept. of Cuzco, Peru, (1896) 


about 30,000. 

Is the most ancient 
cording to tradition, 
the first of the Incas, 
Pizarro. 

Its public buildings are amon ee 
South America, and include a Dominican con- 
vent, which contains many interesting relics 
of ancient Peru; a cathedral and Augustinian 
convent, both magnificent buildings, and a uni- 
versity founded in the seventeenth century. 
The manufactures are not important, but there 
is a good cattle and agricultural traffic. 


city of Peru, and, ac- 
was founded in 1020 by 
and was captured by 


Cycnet, Wood Co., Ohio, 699- J 
ron Dayton & Troy Elec.; Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral (R.R.). 


Cynru1ana, c. h., Harrison Co., Ky., 3:603- 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Czeciep, Comitat of Pest, Austria (1901) 39,- 
106. ‘ 

CzenstocHova, Govt. of Piotrkov, Russian Poland, 


(1900) _53,650- 


Site of convent containing a famous picture 
of the Virgin, said to draw 250,000 pilgrims 
annually. ¢ i 

Czernowit1z, Bukowina, Austria (1900) 67,622. 


Daan-Bantayan, Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I., (1903) 


14,735- a4 k 
Dieeepeneell British India (1901) 90,679. 
Fla., 1,066. 


Dave, c. h., Pasco Co., rf ; 
‘On TEE Coast Line; Seaboard Air Line 


R.R.). 
Dents Tallapoosa Co., Ala., 1,193- 
On Cent. of Ga. (R-R.)- 
‘Ambos Camarines Prov., Luzon, P. I. 


DaeEt, 

ee Tete brows Leyte, P. I. (1903) 12,- 
Dieseon Pangasinan Prov., Luzon, P. I. 
eee is Lumpkin Co., Ga., 829. 


DAINGERFIELD, c. h., Morris Co., Texas, 500. 
On Missouri, Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 
Dakar, Senegal, Africa, 5,000. 
Daxota, c. h., Dakota Co., Neb., 474- 
On Burl. Route; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Dawacuete, Cebu, P. I., 21,354. 
Date, Spencer Co., Ind., 583. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Cambria Co., Pa., 2,285. 
On Pitts. Shawmut & No. (R.R.) 
Daruart, Dallam_Co., Tex., 2,580. 
On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Gulf; Ft. Worth & Den. 
City (R.R.) . 
Dattas, c. h., Paulding Go.,; ‘Ga, 1;259* 
On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
—Hancock Co., Ill., 1.288. ‘ 
Top. & Santa Fe; Burlington Route 


—ce. h., 

On Car. & 
—c. h., Polk Co., Ore., 1,124. 

On Independ. & Monm.; Salem, 

W.; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
—Lwuzerne Co., Pa., 576. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
—Gregory Co., S. D., 1,277. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 
—c. h., Dallas Co., Texas, (1900) 42,638; (1910) 

2,104. 4 

ts igested on Trinity River and on the Gulf, 

Colorado and Santa Fe; the Missouri, Kansas 


Falls City & 


the finest in © 


and Texas; the Houston and Texas Central; 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf; the St. 
Louis Southwestern; the Texas and New. Or- 
leans; the Texas and Pacific; the Frisco Lines; 
and the Trinity and Brazos Valley railroads. 
Is an important manufacturing and commercial 
city, a grain and cotton centre. As a ship- 
ping point for cattle, farming implements, and 
machinery Dallas has the highest rank in the 
United_States. 

Datias CENTER, Dallas Co., Iowa, 769. 
On Minn. & St. Louis (R.R.). 

Dattastown, York Co., Pa., 1,884. 
On Md. & Penna. (R.R.). 

Darton, Whitfield Co., Ga., 5,324. 
On Nashv., Chat. & St. L.; Southern; Western 
& Atlantic (R.R.). 

—Berkshire Co., Mass., 3,568. 
On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 

—Coos Co., N. H., 475. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., Ohio, 599. 
On Wheel. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

—Lackawanna Co., Pa., 767. 
On Del., Lack. & W. (R.R.). 

Daman, Portuguese city near Bombay, India 
(1894) 64,248. 

DaMANHouR, capital of Prov. of Behera, Egypt, 
32,122. 
Is on the site of the ancient Hermopolis, or 
“City of Horus.” 

Damariscorta, Lincoln Co., Maine, 771. 
On Me. Cent. (R.R.). 

Damascus, Prov. of Syria, Turkey in Asia, about 
250,000. 
Ts situated in the midst of a large valley which 
opens into the desert of Syria. The waters 
of the Barada traverse the town. 
The appearance of Damascus is very pleasing 
from a distance on account of its many cupolas, 
minarets, and gardens; but the narrow and 
crooked streets prove a disappointment. There 
are, however, some beautiful buildings, among 
them the Great Mosque (mosque of Ommiades) 
and the Mosque of Senan-Pacha. One citadel 
dates from 1219 A. D., and two gates, Bab-el 
Clarki and Bab-el Saghir from Roman times. 
Damascus derives great importance from its 
commerce, being the centre of all traffic be- 
tween the ports of Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. The manufactures are extensive and 
include cotton fabrics, perfumes, and carpets. 
Damascus is one of the oldest cities of Asia 
and was important at the time of King David. 
It passed to the Hebrews, the Assyrians, and 
Romans in turn, and in 1516 fell into the 
hands of the Turks. In 1832 it was taken by 
Ibrahim Pasha, but reverted again to the Turks. 

Damascus, Washington Co., Va., 1,299- 


On Beaver Dam; Laurel; Virginia-Carolina 
(R.R.) ; 
Damietra, Mediterranean Prov., Egypt, 31,515- 


DampreMy, Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 11,874. 
Dawa, Vermilion Co., Ind., 748. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day. (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 736. 
Danao, Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I. (1903) 16,173- 
Dansury, c. h., Fairfield Co., Conn., 20,234. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.) 
—Woodbury Co., Iowa, 558. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—-Merrimack Co., N. H., 592. 
On Bost. & Me. (R.R.). 
Dansy, Rutland Co., Vt., 1,001. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
DanoprivcE, c. h., Jefferson Co., Tenn., 447. 
DanrortH, Washington Co., Maine, 1,092. 
On Canadian Pacific; Maine Central (R.R.). 
Danietson, Windham Co., Conn., 2,934. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
Dannemora, Clinton Co., N. Y., 1,146. 
On Delaware & Hud. (R.R.) 
Dansvitte, Livingston Co., N. Y., 3,938. 
On Dansville & Mt. Morris; Del., Lackawanna 
& Western (R.R.). 


DanTUMADEEL, Friesland, Netherlands, 10,156. 
Danvers, McLean Co., Ill., 593- 
On GapGanuG. ee SEL. (CREB): 


—Essex Co., Mass., 9,407. 
On Bost. & Me. (R.R.). 
DANVILLE, c. h., Yell Co., Ark., 803. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Vermilion Co., Ill., (1910) 27,871. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Chicago, Ind. & South.; 
C., C., C. & St. L.; Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Hendricks Co., Ind., 1,640. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Is the site of Central Normal College. 
—c. h., Boyle Co., Ky., 5,420. 
On Cin., N. O. & Tex. Pac.; Southern GRERSS 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 517. 
—c. h., Montour Co., Pa., 7,517- 
On Del., L. & West.; Pennsylvania; Phila. & 
Reading (R.R.). 
—Richmond Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 1,017. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Caledonia Co., Vt., 1,564. 
On St. J. & Lk. C. (R.R.). 
—Pittsylvania Co., Va., 19,020. 

On Danville & Western; Southern (R.R.). 
Danzic, Dist. of Danzig, West Prussia, 
many, (1905) 159,685; (1910) 169,913. 
Important seaport, manufacturing centre, and 
fortress. Is on the left bank of the Vistula, 
fortified by detached forts, and surrounded 
by a moat. In addition there are contrivances 
for flooding the city approaches. The Mottlau 
River divides the older sections from the new. 
The river Radaune, which enters the town 
through an artificial channel, makes still an- 
other subdivision. On an island, the Speicher- 
insel, are enormous granaries for the storing 

of grain exports. 

The city is medieval in appearance and pos- 
sesses many fine buildings. The most note- 
worthy are the Church of St. Mary, begun in 
1343, finished two centuries later, containing 
Membrig’s “Last Judgment”; the Church of 
St. Catherine, Trinity Church, and the Rath- 
haus, fourteenth century. An old Franciscan 
museum contains the municipal museum. 


Ger- 


In 997. Adalbert, bishop of Prague, first 
preached Christianity in Danzig. It was held 
by the Danes, Swedes, Pomeranians, and 


Teutons in turn. Under the Teutons Danzig 
became a member of the Hanseatic League. 
In 1466 it declared itself a free imperial city 
under Poland; in 1772 became Prussian; in 
1807 was taken by Marshal Lefebvre, and in 
1814 was retaken by the Allies and restored 
to Prussia. 

Dao, Prov. of Antique, Panay, eats 
8,280. 

Darune, c. h., Baldwin Co., Ala., 1,507- 

Dapitan, Sub-Dist. of Dapitan, Mindanao, P. I., 
(1903) 5,825. 

Daraca, Albay Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 18,695. 

DARBHANGA, capital of Dist. of Darbhanga, 
India, (1901) 66,254. 

Darpy, Delaware Co., Pa., 6,305. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington (R.R.). 

DARDANELLE, c. h., Yell Co., Ark., 1,757. 
On ene & Rus.; Dardanelle, Ola. & So. 
(R.R.). 

Dar ES SALAM, German East Africa, 21,000. 

Darren, Fairfield Co., Conn., 3,946. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (RR). 

—c. h., McIntosh Co., Ga., 1,391- 
On Ga. Coast & Pied. (R.R.). 

Dartaston, Staffordshire, England (1991) 


(1903) 


15, 
395- 
Dartincton, Durham, England (1901) 44,487. 
—Montgomery Co., Ind., 780. 
On Vandalia (R.R.). 


Dariincton, c. h,, Darlington Co., S. C., 3,789. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lafayette Co., Wis., 1,808. 
On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Darmstapt, Grand Duchy of Hesse, Germany, 
(1905) 83,385. 
Is situated in the Odenwald Forest. It con- 
sists of an old town with narrow, crooked 
streets, and a new town whose thoroughfares 
are broad and lined with many beautiful build- 
ings. 
The principal square is the Luisenplatz, and 
contains the Government Building and the new 
palace. The Grand Ducal Palace possesses a 
library of 500,000 volumes and a gallery of 
German and Dutch paintings. 
The prominent churches are the Stadtkirche, 
and a Roman Catholic church, built after the 
Pantheon at Rome. 
The educational 
nicipal Victoria School, two gymnasiums, and 
a technical school. 
The manufactures of Darmstadt are of great 
importance, and produce carpets, machinery, 
chemicals, scientific instruments, and beer. 
Darmstadt is mentioned for the first time in 
the eighth century, under the name of Dar- 
mundstadt. It became a Hessian city in 1479, 
was twice burned by the French, but attained 
great prosperity in the eighteenth century. 
Darmstadt was the birthplace of the historian 
and Shakespearian critic Gervinus and of the 
chemist Baron von Liebig. 

Dartrorp, Kent, England (1901) 18,644. 

DartmMouTH, Devonshire, England, (1901) 6,579- 

—Bristol Co., Mass., 4,378. 

—Halifax Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 4,806. 
On Intercol. (R.R.). 

Darwen, Lancashire, England (1901) 38,211. 

DasseL, Meeker Co., Minn., 643. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

Datiya (or Datra), Bundelkhand, India (1901) 


24,071. 
DaupHin, Dauphin Co., Manitoba, Canada, 
(1906) 1,670. 


On Can. North. (R.R.). 
—Dauphin Co., Pa., 545. 

On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Davenport, c. h., Scott Co., Iowa, (1900) 39,- 
797; (1910) 43,028. 1eeF 
{s ‘located on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River, and is connected with Rock Island by 
two iron bridges, one costing $1,200,000 and 
the other $800,000. It is on the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific; the Chicago, Milwaukee 


and St. Paul; the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy; the Davenport, Rock Island and 
Northwestern; the Rock Island Southern; 
and the Iowa and Illinois (electric) rail- 


roads, with additional transportation facilities 
by river. 

The notable buildings are a Public Library, 
Academy of National Sciences, Academy of 
Immaculate Conception, St. Ambrose College, 


St. Katherine’s Hall, St. Luke’s_ and Mercy 
Hospitals, and the State Orphan Home. 

On Rock Island are the United States Arsenal 
and military headquarters. 

The manufactures include machinery, steel 
car gears, carriages, lumber, flour, woolen 
goods, pottery, cigars, beer, and the largest 


lucose-sugar refining plant in the world. 
‘coal is mined extensively, and large quanti- 
ties of agricultural produce shipped. 
Davenport was founded in 1835 by Colonel 
George Davenport, incorporated as a town in 
7838, and as a city in 1851. 
—c. h., Lincoln Co., Wash., 1,229. 

On No. Pac. (R.R.). 

Davip City, c. h., Butler Co., Neb., 2,177: . 
On Burlington Route; Northwest. Line; Union 
Pacific (R.R.). 

Davipson, Mecklenburg Co., N. C., 1,056. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Davis, Murray Co., Okla., 1,416. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Gulf, Colo. & 
Santa Fe (R.R.). 

—Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 8,378. 

—Tucker Co., W. Va., 2,615. 

On Western Md. (R.R.). 

Davis City, Decatur Co., Iowa, 489. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Davison, Genesee Co., Mich., 673. 

On Gd. Trunk (R.R.). 

Dawson, c. h., Terrell Co., Ga., 3,827. 

On Cent. of Ga.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

—Sangamon Co., Ill., 620. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

—Lac qui Parle Co., Minn., 1,318. 
On Minn. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Fayette Co., Pa., 848. 

On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

Dawson Sprinos, Hopkins Co., Ky., 1,350. 

Dayton, Webster Co., Iowa, 
On Minn. & St. Louis; 


(R.R.). 

—Campbell Co., Ky., 6,979. 

—c, hy, Lyon Co, Nev, 517. 
On Nevada & Cal. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Montgomery Co., Ohio, (1900) 85,333; 
(1910) 116,577- 

Is located on the east bank of the Miami 
River at its confluence with Mad River, and 
on the Miami and Erie Canal. The railroad 
connections are furnished by the Erie; the 
Dayton and Union; the Dayton, Lebanon and 
Cincinnati; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis; the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton; Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; the Dayton and Troy Electric; 
and the Ohio Electric railroads. 

The principal buildings are the Steele High 
School, the Dayton State Hospital, Arcade 
Market, and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. The 
court-house is a handsome building, modeled 
after the Parthenon. There is also a public 
library of 40,000. volumes. In the western 
suburbs is the National Military Home for 
disabled volunteers of the Civil War. 

The manufactures are important, and largely 
run by water-power. They include cash reg- 
isters, machinery, bicycles, sewing-machines, 
railway cars, tobacco, beer, oil, flour, etc. 
Dayton was settled in 1796, incorporated _as 
a town in 1805 and as a city in 184r. The 
city has been visited by several destructive 
floods. 

—c. h., Rhea Co., Tenn., 1,991. 

On Cin., New Orl. & Tex. Pac. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Columbia Co., Wash., 2,389. 
oe Hoxthets Pacific; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
Bo 
Daytona, Volusia Co., Fla., 3,082. 
On Florida East Coast (R.R.). 

Drapwoop, c. h., Lawrence Co., S. Dak., 3,653- 
Ts situated among the Black Hills, and is the 
commercial metropolis of the western half of 
South Dakota. It is on the Northwestern 
Line, and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad. 

It is a great ore-reducing centre, and has 
smelters and chlorination and cyanide works. 
It is an important trade and supply point. 

Deat, Kent, England (1900) 10,575. 

Dearnorn, Wayne Co., Mich., 911. 

On Mich, Cent. (R.R.). 

—Platte Co., Mo., 499. m 
oe ieee Gt. West.; Chic., 

Depreczin, capital of Haiduk Comitat, Hungary 
(1901) 75,006; estimated (1906) 84,724. 
Manufactures tobacco-pipe bowls, soap, wool- 
ens, cloaks, leather, shoes, etc.; contains the 
Calvinist College, one of the leading col- 
leges of the kingdom, also the Roya Ag- 


17. 
ierawesters Line 


Rock Isl. & Pac. 


institutions include the mu-_ 
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pecinee College; scene of several annual 
airs. 
Decatur, c. h., Morgan Co., Ala., (1910) 4,228. 
On Louisv. & Nash.; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Dekalb Co., Ga., 2,466. 
On Georgia (R.R.). 
—Macon Co., Ill., (1910) 31,140. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton; Illinois Central; 
Vandalia; Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Adams Co., Ind., 4,471. 
On Erie; Grand Rap. & Ind.; Toledo, St. L 
& West. (R.R.). 
—Van Buren Co., Mich., 1,286. 
On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
—Burt Co., Neb., 782. 
—c. h., Wise Co., Texas, 1,651. 
On Ft. W. & D. (R.R.). 
Decmerp, Franklin Co., Tenn., 1,022. 
On N. C. & St. L. (R.R.) 
DECKERVILLE, Sanilac Co., Mich., 628. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
DecoraH, c. h., Winneshiek Co., Iowa, 3,592- 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & 


Pac. (R.R.). 
DepuaM, c. h., Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 9,284. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). . 
Deepwater, Henry Co., Mo., 1,398. 


On Kan. City, Clin. & Spring. (R.R.). 
DEERFIELD, Franklin Co., Mass., 2,209. 
On Boston & Maine; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford (R.R.). 
—-Rockingham Co., N. H., 917- 
—-Dane Co., Wis., 533- 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Derr Istz, Hancock Co., Maine, 1,946. 
DrrrLopcE, c. h., Powell Co., Mont., 2,570. 
On Chicago, Mil. & Puget Sound; Northera 
Pacific (R.R.). 
DeFIANCE, c. h., Defiance Co., Ohio, 7,327- 
On Balt. & Ohio; Ohio Electric; Wabash 


Dr Funtak Sprincs, c. h., Walton Co., Fla., 


2,017. 
On omieyille & Nashville (R.R.). 

Dr Grarr, Logan Co., Ohio, 1,082. 
On Cl.. Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Drxats, Dekalb Co., Ill., 8,102. 
On Chicago, Aurora & DeK.; Chicago Great 
wens Chicago, Mil. & Gary; Northwest. Line 

De Lanp, ec. h., Volusia Co., Fla., 2,812. 
On Atlantic C. L. (R.R.). 

Deano, Wright Co., Minn., 1,031. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

DeELAVAN, Tazewell Co., Ill., 1,175. 
On Chic. & Alt.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 

—Walworth Co., Wis., 2,450. 
On Chic., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
ELAWARE, ¢. h., Delaware Co., Ohio, 9,076. 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Hocking Valley; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Detaware City, Newcastle Co., Del., 1,132. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 

Detrorp, Bergen Co., N. J., 1,005. 

De Leon, Comanche Co., Texas, 1,015. 
On Texas Central (R.R.). 

Detrt, Dist. of Rotterdam, Prov. of South Hol- 
land, Netherlands, (1908) 33,916. 
Is located on the Schie River, and is divided 
into various sections by canals. 
The chief buildings are the Prinsenhof, now 
a museum, the scene of the assassination of 
William I of Orange. The Oude Kerk dates 
from the fifteenth century and the Nieuwe 
Kerk from the fourteenth. The latter_con- 
tains the tombs of William I and of Hugo 
Grotius. A town hall, erected in 1618, is 
an interesting edifice. Among the educational 
institutions are a polytechnic school and a2 
training school for colonial officials. 
Delft was formerly much celebrated for itf 
manufacture of delft-ware, which has been 
lately revived. The. town was founded in the 
eleventh century. 

Devt, capital of Dist. of Delhi, Punjab, India, 
(1901) 208,575. 
It is located on the right bank of the Jumna 
The Jumna Muspid, the principal mosque, is 
one of the most noteworthy buildings of its 
kind in India, on account both of its dimen- 
sions and its architecture. 
The city has an extensive trade in grain, 
shawls, embroidered stuffs, and jewelry. Delhi 
is an important railway and financial centre. 
The authentic history of the city begins in 
1193, when it was taken by the Mohamme- 
dans. 

—c. h., Delaware Co., N. Y., 1,736. 
On N. Y., Ont. & West. (R-R.). 

—Hamilton Co., Ohio, 872. 
On B. & O. Southwestern; Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. L. (R.R.) 

Deticeto, Prov. of Foggia, Italy, (1901) 5,261. 

DeLitzscH, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 10,940. 

Prrt Raptps, Minnehaha Co., S. Dak., 1,367. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Drtmar, Clinton Co., Iowa, 548. ; 
oe aoe Mil. & St. Paul; Northwest. Line 

DEE REO Oldenburg, Germany (1905) 20,- 
136. 

Det Norte, c. h., Rio Grande Co., Colo., 840. 
On Den. & Rio G. (R.R.). 

De Lorimrer, Maisonneuve Co., Quebec, Can- 
ada, (1901) 1,279. 

Detput, c. h., Carroll Co., Ind., 2,161. 
On Ch., Ind. & Ly.; Wabash (R.R.). 

DrtpHos, Ottawa Co., Kans., 767. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—Allen_Co., Ohio, 5,038. 
On Cincin., Ham. & Day.; Northern Ohio; 
Ohio Electric; Pennsylvania; Toledo, St LL. & 
West. (R.R.). 

Drtray, Wayne Co., Mich., 7,000. 
On Detroit & Toledo Shore Line; Detroit, 
Toledo & Iron.; Lake Shore & Michigan South. ; 
Michigan Central; Pere Marquette; Wabash 


Dez Rro, c. h., Valverde Co., Texas, 4,500. 
On Gal., Har. & S. A. (R.R.). 

Detta, c. h., Delta Co., Colo., 2,388. 

On Denver & Rio G. (R.R.). 

—Keokuk Co., Iowa, 728. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Fulton Co., Ohio, 1,689. 

On Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Wabash (R.R.). 
—York Co., Pa., 881. 

On Md. & Penna. (R.R.). 

Deminc, c. h., Luna Co., N._Mex., 1,864. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; El Paso & S. 
Sys.; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

DemMIN, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 12,536. 

Demopotts, Marengo Co., Ala., 2,417. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Demorest, Habersham Co., Ga., 760. 

On Tallulah Falls (R.R.). 

Denatn, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 23,950. 

Denpron, Surry Co., Va., 1,653. 

On Surry, Sussex & South. (R.R.) 
Denia, Alicante, Spain, (1900) 12,431. 
Denison, c. h., Crawford Co., Iowa, 3,133- 
Illinois Central; Northwestern 

(R.R.). 

—Grayson Co., Texas, (1910) 13,632. 

On Frisco Lines; Houston & Texas Central; 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Texas & Pacific 

(R.R.). 

Denxera, Gold Coast, Africa, 20,337. 

Drnmark, Oxford Co., Maine, 596. 

—Pamberg Co., S. C., 1,075. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Seaboard Air Line; 

Southern (R.R.). 

Dennis, Barnstable Co., Mass., 1,919. 

Dennison, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, 4,008. 

On P., C., C. & St. L. (R.R.). 
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De_ Pere, Brown Co., Wis., 454 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 
(R.R.). 

Derew, Erie Co., N. Y., 3,921. 


Denton, c. h., Caroline Co., Md., 1,481. 
On Maryland, Del. & Va. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Denton Co., Texas, (1910) 4,732. 
On Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Texas & [a- 


Derry, Rockingham Co., N. H., 5,123- 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Westmoreland Co., Pa., 2,954. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


United States Government Building, the State 
Arsenal, and the State and city libraries. 

Vast bituminous coal-fields have contributed 
to the growth of the extensive manufacturing 


77: 5 
Northwest. Line 


cific (R.R.) On Del., Lack. & Nhe Erie; International De Ruyter, Ba Oe Dy Xen She cp cg i aes ey. a al of the first to 
wes Hi i aL) 5 high Valley; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. On Lehigh Valle She) adopt the ctric-car system. P 
pans, cB Boprer Cy Coit. Sie sagtial, fp ing? i Des Arc, Prairie Co. Ark., 1,061. Des Moines was settled in 1846, incorporated 
Is located 5,200 feet above sea-level, at the Derprostr, Broome Co., N. Y., 1,864. On Chicago, Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) as the town of Fort Des Moines, 1851, char- 
junction of the South Platte River and Cherry On Erie (R.R.). Descuariions, Lotbiniére Co., Quebec, Canada, tered as a city and became the capital of the 
Creek; is an important railroad centre at the Depve, Bureau Co., IIl., 1,339. (1901) 1,213. State in 1857. 


Desoto, Jackson Co., IIl., 64 


Canada, i 
anada, Louis, Iron Mt. & So, 


junction of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa DESERONTO, 
Fe; the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; the 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 


Hastings Ontario, 


Co., 
(1901) 3,527- On Illinois Central; St. 
On Bay of Guinte (R.R.). (R.R.). 


the Colo- & Northern (R.R.) 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF DENVER, COLORADO 


gado Eastern; the Denver and Rio Grande; 
Denver and Intermountain; Denver W. 
and Pacific; the Union Pacific; the Colorado 
Southern, and other railroads. 

It has many noteworthy buildings, among 
them the Capitol, constructed of Colorado 
granite at a cost of $2,000,000; the United 
States Custom-house and  Post-office, the 
United States Mint, the County Court-house, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Mining Ex- 
change, and the Union Depot. It also has 
many educational institutions. 

Denver was first settled by miners in 1858, 
and in 1859 incorporated as a city. It was 
named in honor of General J. W. Denver, 
then Governor of Kansas. 4 

Deozsanp, Northwestern Provinces, India (1901) 
19,250. 


De_Queen, Sevier Co., Ark., 2,018. 
cha Queen & Eastern; Kansas City South. 


DerBenT, Daghestan, Russia (1897) 14,821. 
Dersy, Derbyshire, England, (1901) 105,785; 
estimated (1909) 120,411. 
Seat of silk and metal industries. 
—New Haven Co., Conn., 8,991. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Orleans Co., Vt., 3,639. 
De_Ripper, Calcasieu Parish, La., 2,100. 
On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe; Kansas City 
South.; Lake Charles & No.; Louisiana & 
Pacific (R.R.) 
Dermott, Chicot Co., Ark., 1,662. 
n St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
(R.R.) ‘. 
Dernis, Dalmatia, Austria, 23,370. 


DesHLer, Thayer Co., Neb., 600. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 

—Henry Co., Ohio, 1,515. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Cin., Ham. & Dayton; Ohio 
Electric (R.R.). 

DesMet, c. h., Kingsbury Co., S. Dak., 1,063. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Des Moines, c. h., Polk Co., Iowa, State capital, 
(1905) 75,626; (1910) 86,368. 
Is situated on the Des Moines River and at 
the mouth of Raccoon River, 357 miles west 
of Chicago, and on the Burlington Route; the 
Chicago Great Western; the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul; the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific; the Northwestern Line; the Wa- 
bash, and other railroads. 
It has many important buildings, among them 
the capitol, built at a cost of $3,000,000; the 


Desoto, Jefferson Co., Mo., 4,721. 
On St. L., IM. & So. (R.R.). 

Des Pratnes, Cook Co., Ill., 2,348. 
On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Northwest 
Line (R.R.). 

Dessau, capital of Duchy of Anhalt, Germany, 
(1905) 55,134. 
Is situated in a well-wooded plain, surrounded 
by a fertile and richly cultivated country. 
The most noted building is the ducal palace, 
which is interesting for its fine architectural 
features, its suite of Old German rooms, am 
paintings of the early Italian and Flemish 
schools. Other buildings of note are the pal- 
aces of Princess Louise and the hereditary 
prince, and the Parliament Building. 
Its most important manufactures are sugat 
refining, iron-casting, machine-building, spit 
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ning and weaving of cloth, and carpet-making. 
It has several technical schools and libraries. 
Dessau is the birthplace of the poet Wilhelm 
Miller and of the philosopher Moses Men- 
delssohn. Dessau was founded in the twelfth 
century by Albert the Bear. 


Dessoux, Charbieh, Egypt, (1897) 11,878. 
DerMoLp, capital of Principality of Lippe, Ger- 
many, (1905) 13,271. 


Derour, Chippewa Co., Mich., 721. 
Derroit, c. h., Wayne Co., Mich., (1904) 317,- 
591; (1910) 465,766. 


It is situated on the Detroit River, 18 miles 


from Lake Erie, altitude 600 feet, and on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific; the Detroit, To- 
ledo and Ironton; the Grand Trunk; the Lake 


Dierre, Dept. of Seine Inférieure, France, 
(1906) 22,460. 
It is situated at the mouth of the river 


Arques, on the English Channel, between two 
high ranges of chalk cliffs. A  fifteenth-cen- 
tury castle, now used as a barracks, occupies 
a high cliff at the west end of the town. ‘The 
principal buildings are the churches of St. 
Fendt and St. Remy, the museum and pic- 
ture gallery, and the theatre. ‘The principal 
manufactures are lace, fine linen, paper, to- 
bacco, and carved articles of horn, bone, and 
ivory. There are also shipbuilding yards, 
sugar refineries, and distilleries. It has an 
important fishing fleet. Dieppe is the principal 
watering-place of France. 


NEAR VIEW OF DENVER, COLORADO 


Shore and Michigan Southern; the Michigan 
Central; the Pere Marquette; the Wabash, 
and other railroads. The Detroit River, some- 
times called the ‘Dardanelles of the New 

World,” is here the boundary between the 

United States and Canada. It affords a splen- 

did harbor, with a water-front of about 9 

miles. _ Ferries connect with the Canadian 

side. Many beautiful islands, with those of 

Lake St. Clair, are popular_as places of sum- 

mer residence and resort. One of these, Belle 

Isle, is the most noted park of the city. It 

contains 1,200 acres. 

Detroit has an area of 29 square miles, and 

is laid out with great regularity, with a num- 

ber of fine avenues and boulevards. Most of 
the streets intersect at right angles, radiating 
from the Grand Circus, a semicircular park of 

5 1-2 acres in the heart of the city. Woodward 

Avenue, the principal thoroughfare, extends 

through this and divides the city into two very 

nearly equal parts. Woodward Avenue is the 
main business street, and at its northern end 
has many of the city’s most prominent build- 
ings. Its expansion, about-half a mile from 
the river, is known as the Campus Martius. 
The commerce of Detroit is enormous, a num- 
ber of conditions favoring it as a commercial 
and industrial centre. Its geographical posi- 
tion brings it into relation with an immense 
lake traffic and with the Canadian trade. About 
three-fourths of the total trade is with Can- 
ada. The principal exports are grain, wool, 
pork, lard, hides, and copper. It has impor- 
tant lumbering interests and ‘large tanneries. 

The total value of the manufactured product 

is about $100,000,000 per annum. P 

The most important buildings are the city hall, 

Chamber of Commerce, post-office, Detroit 

Athletic Club-house, Y. M. C. A. Building, 

Harper and Grace Hospitals. It is the seat 

of numerous public and private institutions of 

learning, such as the Detroit College (Roman 

Catholic), the Detroit College of Law, the De- 

troit College of Medicine, and the Michigan 

College of Medicine and Surgery. 

The manufactures include stoves, freight-cars, 

drugs, varnish, paint, furniture, carriages, auto- 

mobiles, and matches. Other industries are those 
of iron and steel, foundry and_machine-shop 
products, and the manufacture of malt liquors. 

The growth of the city has been phenomenal, 

the increase from 1880 to 1900 being at the 

rate of 145 per cent. 4 > 

Next in importance to her manufacturing in- 

terests stand Detroit’s shipping and shipbuild- 

ing. In 1907, 17 vessels, with total tannage 
of 135,000, were constructed. Detroit is the 
terminal point for two great Canadian railway 
systems and is the natural gateway of traffic 
between the West and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. From 1890 to 1895 her export trade 

doubled, and doubled again from 1895 to 1900. 

Total exports grew from $18,053,065 in 1901 

to $36,663,196 in 1906. 

The site of Detroit was visited by a party of 

Frenchmen as early as 1610, and again by La 

Salle in 1670, but mo permanent settlement 

was made until r701, when Sieur de la Mothe 

Cadillac, the first Governor of the French ter- 

ritory in this vicinity, built Fort Pontchartrain 

and established a small trading village. In 

1815 Detroit was incorporated as a village, 

and in 1824 was chartered as a city by the 

Legislature of Michigan Territory. It was 

the capital of the Territory from 1805 to 1837, 

and of the State from 1837 to 1847. 

—c. h., Becker Co., Minn., 2,807. : 
On Minn., St. P. & S. S. M.; Northern Pacific 
(R.R.). 

DeuBEN, Saxony, Germany, 

DeutscH WILMERSDORF, 
(1905) 63,538, (commune) ; (1910) 100,720. 

Devatt BuurF, c. h., Prairie Co., Ark., 924. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Deventer, Overyssel, Netherlands, (1908) 27,840. 
Devit’s LAKE, c. h., Ramsey Co., N. Dak., 5,157- 

On Farmers Gr. & S. Co.; Great No, (R.R.). 
Devonport, Devonshire, England, (1901) 70,028; 

estimated (1909) 83,103. 

Dewey, Washington Co., Okla., 1,344. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; M., K. & T. 

De Wirt, Clinton Co., Iowa, 1,634. ” 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwestern Line 
R.R.). 

Dare Yorkshire, England (1901) 

Dexter, Dallas Co., Iowa, 767. 

On Ch., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Penobscot Co., Maine, 3,530. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Washtenaw Co., Mich., 726. 

On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
—Stoddard Co., Mo., 2,322. ‘ 

On St Ly, L. M. & |S.) St. Louis Southwest. 

(Qe 
—Jefferson Co., N. Y., 1,005. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Duar, Central Provinces India, 20,000. 

Dramonp, Grundy Co., Ill, 255. 

—Parke Co., Ind., 1,070. | 
On Chicago & East Illinois (R.R.) 

Drarsekr, Turkey in Asia, 34,000. 

Dickinson, c. h., Stark Co., N. Dak., 3,678. 

On North. Pac. (R.R.). 

Dicxgon, Lackawanna Co., Pa., (1910) 9,333+ 
On Del. & Hud; N. Y., Ontario & West. 
(R.R.). 

Dickson, Dickson Co., Tenn., 1,850. 

On Nash., C. & St, L. (R.R.). 

Diepennoren, Lorraine, Germany, (1905) 11,948. 


(1905) 10,648. 
Prussia, Germany 


(R.R.) 


28,050. 


—Dillon Co., S. C., 


Dicuton, Bristol Co., Mass., 2,235. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart 

Dicne, capital of Dept. of Bass: 
(1906) 6,320. 

Dryon, capital of Dept. of Cote d’Or, France, 
(1906) 74,113. 
Situated on the right bank of the Ouche and 
at the base of the vine-clad hills which pro- 
duce the famous Burgundy wines. Dijon_is 
surrounded by old walls, originally having five 
gates. The most interesting buildings are the 
Church of Notre Dame, the Church of St. 
Michel, the theatre, and the palace of the 
dukes of Burgundy, now used as a town hall. 
It is the seat of a university of law, science, 
and letters, a royal college, a theological semi- 
nary, and an academy of art. The principal 
industries are salt refineries, distilleries, and 
breweries. 
Dijon dates from the Roman times. It, came 
into the possession of the Burgundians in the 
fifth century, and from them passed to the 
Franks. In the eleventh century it was united 
to the Duchy of Burgundy and became the 
capital. On the death of Charles the_ Bold, 
1477, it was annexed to the Crown of France, 

Ditton, c. h., Beaverhead Co., Mont., 1,835. 
On Oregon S. L. (R.R.). 

15757 
On Atl. Coast L.; No. & So. Carolina (R.R.). 

Dittonvace, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 1,519, 
On L. Erie, Alliance & W.; Wheeling & L. 
Erie (R.R.) 

Dittspurc, York Co., Pa., 853. 
On Cumb. Valley (R.R.). 


, France 


Dimiao, Prov. of Bohol,~ Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
8,650. 

Dinan, Dept. of Cétes-du-Nord, France, (1906) 
8,776. 

Dinana, Prov. of Namur, Belgium (1902) 
7,551 


Dinapur, Bengal, India, 44,000. 
Dinarp, Dept. of Ille-et-Vilaine, France, (1906) 

6,082. 

Dineoie, Iloilo Prov., Panay, P. I. (1903) 

129. 

Dincras, Ilocos Tuzon,. Pa 1. 

(1903) 15,792. 

DrrscHau, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 14,184. 
Dison, Prov. of Liége, Belgium, (1902) 12,214. 
Divernon, Sangamon Co., Ill., 1,519. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.) 

Divine, Medina Co., Tex., 1,042. 
Dixrretp, Oxford Co., Maine, 1,056. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Dixmont, Penobscot Co., Maine, 757- 
Drxon, Solano Co., Cal., 827. 

On South. Pacific (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lee Co., Ill., (1910) 7,21 

On Illinois Cent.; Northwest. 
—c. h., Webster Co., Ky., 741. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—Pulaski Co., Mo., 715. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Dizrut, Prov. of Khuzistan, Persia, 30,000. 
Dorss Ferry, Westchester Co., N. Y., 3.455- 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
Dozetn, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 18,908. 
DosscHau, Gomoéro Comitat, Hungary (1901) 

Ss, 025s 
Donce, Dodge Co., Neb., 661. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Dopce City, c. h., Ford Co., Kans., 3,214. 


12,- 


Norte Prov., 


6, 
Line (R.R.). 


On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 


Pac. (R.R.). 

DepceEviILue, c. h., Iowa Co., Wis., 1,791. 

On Ill. Cent.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Dore, Dept. of Jura, France (1901) 12,733. 
DoucevitLe, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 2,685. 

On Little Falls & Dolgev. (R.R.). 
Dotonnor, Mongolia, 30,000. 
Dorores, Buenos Ayres, Argentine 

(1903) 10,000, 

Dotton, Cook Co., Ill., 1,869. 


DoNALDSONVILLE, c. h., Ascension Parish, La., 
4,000. 
On Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 
DonALsonvILLE, Decatur Co., Ga., 747- 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
DonAUESCHINGEN, Baden, Germany, (1905) 
3,884. 
DonauwortH, Bavaria (1900) 4,367. 
Donawitz, Austria (1900) 6,101. 
Doncaster, Yorkshire, England (1901) 28,932. 


Doncota, Union Co., Ill., 702. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Donipnan, c. h., Ripley Co., Mo., 1,225. 
On St. L., I. M. & So. (R.R.). 
Donora, Washington Co,, Pa., 8,174. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Doon, Lyon Co., Iowa, 581. 
On Great Northern; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 


DorcuHeEsteER, Dorsetshire, England (1901) 9,458. 


—Saline Co., Neb., 610. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 


Dorprecut, South Holland, Netherlands, (1908) 


45,024. 
Doremont, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,115. 
DorngirN, Vorariberg, Austria (1900) 13,052. 


DororHEENporF, Prussia, Germany, united with 


Zabrze (1905) 


Dorpat, Govt. of Livonia, Russia, (1807) 42,421. 
The Domberg, lo- 
cated at the northwest extremity of the town, 
was formerly occupied by a citadel, a_cathe- 
dral, and a bishop’s palace; it is now the site 
i and_ buildings 
It is the seat 
of Dorpat University, founded in 1632 by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden, and one of the 


Situated on the Embach. 


of an observatory, a_ library, 
connected with the university. 


Republic 


principal seats of learning in Russia. It has 
a library of 200,000 volumes, and a botan- 
ical garden. Dorpat also possesses a teachers’ 
seminary and a veterinary institute. It is the 
seat of Russian Protestantism. 
Dorpat is believed to have been founded by 
Prince Yaroslav I in 1030. It was captured 
by the Teutonic knights in 1225 and became 
the seat of a bishop, and subsequently a com- 
mercial centre. Captured by the Russians, 
who in 1582 ceded it to Poland. In 1704 it 
came into permanent possession of Russia. 

Dorranceton, Luzerne Co., Pa., 4,046. 

DorrisvitLe, Saline Co,, Ill., 1,184. 

Dorset, Bennington Co., Vt., 1,472. 

Dortmunp, Prov. of Westphalia, Prussia, (1905) 


175:575; (1910) 214,333- 4 . 
Situated near the Emster, 73 miles north- 
east of Cologne, in the most fertile part 


of Westphalia, and is an important railway 
centre. 

Dortmund dates from goo. 
tually a free imperial city, and joined the 
Hanseatic League. It began to decline in the 
fifteenth century, and especially from the time 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Dotuan, c. h., Houston Co., Ala., (1910) 7,016. 
On Atlanta & St. And. Bay; Atlantic Coast 
Line; Central of Georgia (R.R.). 

Dovat, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 29,946. 

DovuarNENEZ, Finistére, France, (1906) 13,472. 

DourLe Sprines, c. h., Winston Co., Ala., 1,571. 

Dovctas, Cochise Co., Ariz., 6,437. 
aa my Paso & Southwestern System; Nacozari 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Coffee Co., Ga., 3,550- 

a Prine Birm. & Atl.; Georgia & Florida 

—Isle of Man, 25,000. 

—Worcester Co., Mass., 2,152. 

On N. Y., N. 0. & H. 

—c. h., Converse Co., Wyo., 2 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Douctass, Butler Co., Kans., 657. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

DoucLasvIL_E, c. h., Douglas Co., Ga., 1,462. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Dour, Hainaut, Belgium, (1900) 11,425. 

Dover, Kent, England, (1901) 41,794. 

One of the chief ports of communication be- 
tween England and the Continent; shipbuild- 
ing; sail, rope, and paper making; has thriv- 
ing coasting trade and fisheries; is the chief 
of the Cinque Ports; the castle is a collection 
of Formidable works occupying 35 acres; the 
harbor, of 3 basins, is a harbor of refuge. 

—c. h, Kent Co., Del., State capital, (1900) 
35320; (1910) 3,720. 

On Jones Creek, and on the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Washington Railroad, 48 miles 
south of Wilmington, and about 5 miles west 
of Delaware Bay. 

It is the centre of a great fruit-growing sec- 
tion. The principal buildings face an open 
square planted with fine elms. The town has 
a State-house, with a State library, a post- 
office building, the Conference Academy, be- 
sides schools, public and select, and a hand- 
some monument to Colonel John Haslett, M.D., 
who fell at the battle of Princeton. 

The chief industries are fruit-evaporating and 
flour milling. There are foundry and machine 
shops, a carriage factory, stocking factory, etc. 

The first church of Dover (Episcopal) was 

completed in 1708. The town was settled in 

1687, and incorporated about 1720, and at 

the outbreak of the Revolution became the 

State capital. 

Mason Co., Ky., 386. 

On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 

—c. h.. Piscataquis Co., Maine, 2,001. 

On Bangor & Aroost.; Maine Central (R.R.). 

—wNorfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 798. 

On’ Ni. Nw. & (RRS. 

—c. h., Strarford Co., N. H., 13,247. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Morris Co., NP? 7,468. 

On Cent. of N. J.; Del., Lack. & West. (R.R.). 

Dowaaerac, Cass Co., Mich., (1910) 5,088. 

On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 

Dow City, Crawford Co., Iowa, 462. 

On Illinois Cent.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Downer’s Grove, Du Page Co., IIll., 2,601. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
DownleEVIL_E, c. h., Sierra Co., Cal., 500. 
DowninG, Schuyler Co., Mo., 513. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
Downinctown, Chester Co., Pa., 3,326. 

On Penn.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 


It became even- 


Drespen, Lincoln Co., 


—Muskingum, Co., Ohio, 


—Bothwell Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 


Drirtwoop, Cameron Co., 


Dronopycz, 
DRUMMONDVILLE, 


Drypen, Tompkins Co., N. 


159 


Situated on both banks of the Elbe. The 
river separates Altstadt and Friedrichstadt and 
their suburbs on the left bank from Neustadt 
and Antonstadt and their suburbs on the right 


bank. Five bridges cross the river, of which 
the Augustus Bridge dates from the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The largest park, 


the Grasse Garten, contains numerous statues, 
a museum of antiquities, and a zoological and 
a botanical garden. The Brihl Terrace, on 
the left bank of the Elbe, is a half-mile long 
with a beautiful staircase decorated with ilded 
statuary. The most prominent secular Saild- 
ing is the royal palace, begun in 1534 and 
enlarged by Augustus the Strong. It has a 
tower 331 fect high. The Zwinger is the ves- 
tibule of an uncompleted palace begun during 
the reign of Augustus the Strong. Its north- 
west wing forms the museum, in which is 
located the Dresden Picture Gallery, for which 
the city is best known. The decorations in- 
clude statues of Michelangelo, Giotto, Holbein, 
and Goethe. Other prominent buildings are 
the Prinzen Palais, the Brihl Palace, the Hof 
Theatre, the Academy of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, the Rathhaus, the court-house, and the 
Japanese palace, dating from 1715 and now 
containing the royal library. Dresden is the 
seat of the Royal Technical High School, sev- 
eral art and denominational schools, and the 
Royal Musie School. The famous Court The- 
atre, devoted to opera, is one of the leading 
theatres of the world. The principal manu- 
factures are machinery, pianos, gold and silver 
articles, paper, and porcelain. 


Dresden is of Slavic origin. It became a 
city in 1216. In 1813 it was converted by 


Napoleon into an arsenal, and here he won 
his last victory on German soil. In 1817 the 
fortifications were demolished, and, with the 
opening of the Elbe to navigation, the city 
began to grow in economic importance. In 
1866 Dresden was taken by the Prussians and 
held until the end of 1867. 

Maine, 882. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 

1,549. 

On C. & M. V. (Penna. L.); Wheeling & Lake 
Erie (R.R.). 

1,613- 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 


—c. h., Weakley Co., Tenn., 708. 


On Nash., Chat. & St. aa (R.R.). 
Bag AE 
On Buffalo & Susq.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


DrocHepa, Counties Louth and Meath, Leinster, 


Ireland, (1901) 12,765. 

Is situated on both sides of the Boyne River, 
26 miles north of Dublin. Some remains of 
the old wall by which it was enclosed still 
exist. Among the remarkable architectural 
antiquities of the town are an obelisk, com- 
memorating the victory of the Orangemen; 
Magdalen’s Steeple, a fragment of an 
old Dominican convent, and Lawrence Gate 
There are many monasteries and nunneries 
The industries include flax-spinning, cotton- 
weaving, tanning. brewing, the extraction of 
salt, and iron-casting. There is an active trade 
and an improved harbor 

Drogheda was a political and ecclesiastical 
centre as early as the twelfth century. In 
1649 the town was stormed by Cromwell, and 
in 1690, within a few miles of its walls, was 
fought the battle of the Boyne. 

Galicia, Austria (1900) 19,432. 
Drummond and Arthabasca 
Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 1,450. 

On Canadian Pacific; Anterco ona (R.R.). 

by, 709. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 


Dustin, Dublin Co., Ireland, capital of Ireland, 


(1901) 373,179; estimated (1905), with sub 
urbs, 375,350. 

Situated at the mouth of the river Liffey, in 
Dublin Bay, on the east coast of Ireland. It 
is built on land reclaimed from the sea. The 
river, running between granite walls and para- 
pets, divides the city into two almost equal 
parts, which are joined by bridges. A feature 
of Dublin is its squares, which are numerous 
and spacious. 


It is the seat of Trinity College and Dublin 


University, also of a Catholic college. The most 
noted churches are St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
(Protestant), built in 1190; Christ Church 


(Protestant); and among the Catholic are St. 
Mary’s, St. Saviour’s, St. Augustine’s, and St. 
Kelvin’s. The prominent buildings include the 
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DUBLIN, IRELAND, 


Dewns, Osborne Co., Kans., 

On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Dows, Franklin Co., Iowa, 892. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
DoyLestown, Wayne Co., Ohio, 877. 
—c. h., Bucks Co., Pa., 3,304. 

On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 

Dracut, Middlesex Co., Mass... 3,461. 
Drakessoro, Muhlenberg Co., Ky., 1,126. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.) 
DraMMeEN, Amt of Buskerud, Norway, 

24,500; estimated (1908) 25,600. 
Dravospure, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,895. 

On Penna. (R.R.) 

Drayton, Pembina Co., N. Dak., 587. 

On Northern Pac. (R.R.). 

Drespen, capital of Kingdom of Saxony, Ger- 

many, (1910) 546,882, 


1,427. 


(1905) 


AND ENVIRONS 


House of Parliament, Trinity College, the 
custom-house, and the four courts. x note- 
worthy feature of Dublin is Pheenix Park, 
having over 1,750 acres, in some parts level, 
in others broken ground covered with timber 
and brushwood, which shelter herds of deer. 

The most important manufactures are porter, 


whisky, and poplin. Other industries are 
glass works, cotton and linen factories, and 
foundries. Dublin has a large import of 


grain, raw cotton, metal ores, timber, sugar, 
and butter. Total value of imports and ex- 
ports averages over $12,000,000. Christianity 
was introduced by St. Patrick. From the ninth 
century until 1170 Dublin was held by the 
Danes. The Anglo-Norman Conquest by Henry 
II finally dispossessed them. First parliament 
was held by James II in 1689. In 1798 ané 
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MAP OPSLHE® CIDY) OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
1803 unsuccessful attempts were made to cap- River, at the foot of a picturesque bluff. _ The pump works are among the largest in the world. Dvewest, Abbeville Co, S. C.; 672. 
ture the city. railways entering the city are the Chicago c 


Dustin, c. h., Laurens Co., Ga., 55795- 
On Cent. of a.; Macon, Dub. & Sav.; 
Wrightsy. & Tenn. (R.R.). 

—Cheshire Co., N. H., 571. 

—Erath Co., Texas, 2,551. 
On Frisco Lines; Texas Central (R.R.).. 

Dusors, Clearfield Co., Pa., prac) 12,623. 
On Buff. & Susquehanna; Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Dvsorstown,; Lycoming Co., Pa., 682. 

Dupovka, Saratov, Russia in Asia, (1897) 16,370. 

Dvusvugue, c. h., Dubuque Co., Towa, (1900) 
6,297; (1910) 38,494. By, fhee 
ACE on the west bank of the Mississippi 


Great Western; the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy; the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
and the Illinois Central. 

It is the seat of Wartburg Seminary (Lu- 
theran), the German Presbyterian Theological 
School of the Northwest, and St. Joseph’s and 
Mount St. Joseph’s Colleges, both Roman 
Catholic. 

Dubuque is important for its agricultural prod- 
uce, and lead and zine mining. Other indus- 
tries are railway repair shops, flour and lumber 
mills, packing-houses, and iron and brass foun- 
dries. It manufactures boots and shoes, wagons, 
furniture, bricks, and oils. Its sash, door, and 


Dubuque, the oldest city in the State, was 
named in honor of Julien Dubuque, a French 
Canadian. The first permanent settlement 
dates from 1833; four years later it was in- 
corporated as a town, and was chartered as a 
city in 1840. 

Dup.ey, in Staffordshire, belonging to Worces- 
tershire, England, (1901) 48,733; estimated 
(1907) 50,020, 

—Worcester Co., Mass., 4,267. 

Dupwerter, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 10,433. 

Duenwec, Jasper Co., Mo., 1,500. 

On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 

Durro, Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I, (1903) 

6,853. 


uccer, Sullivan Co., Ind., 1,226. 
On Indianapolis South.; Vandalia (R.R.) 
Duissurc, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1910) 
228,582. 
Is situated 15 miles north of Diisseldorf, near 
the Rhine, between the Ruhr and Anger, and 
connected with both by canals. This ancient 
town was strongly fortified by Charlemagne. 
It became a port of Prussia at the end © 
the Hepcinic wars. It contains the hand- 
some Gothic church of St. Salvator, dating 
from the fourteenth century; also the tomb 0 
the greatest geographer, Mercator. 
The number of vessels leaving the port is ove! 
4,000 a year, with a tonnage of over 1,600,000. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


It is one of the principal points of export for 
Westphalian coal, and has two large harbors. 


DuKINFIELD, Cheshire, England (1901) 18,929, 
Duuac, Leyte Prov., Leyte, P. I., (1903) 14,884. 
DututH, c. h., St. Louis Co., Minn., (1900) 


64,942; (1910) 78,466. 

Situated at the western end of Lake Superior, 
and is the terminus of the Chicago and North- 
western; the Great Northern; the Northern 
Pacific; Duluth and Iron Range; Duluth, Mis- 
sabe and Northern; Duluth, south Shore and 
Atlantic; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
railroads, and thirteen steamship lines. 

Duluth is one of the Jeading shipping points 
in the United States. The principal buildings 
are the U. S. Custom-house, the U. S. Fisheries 
Building, the Board of Trade Building, and 
the Carnegie Library. The industries include 
a blast furnace, iron works, machine shops, 
match factories, lumber and flour mills. ts 
most important exports are lumber, flour, iron 
ore, coal, and grain. It was first settled in 
1853, and in 1870 was incorporated as a city. 


Dunkirk was a fortified place of importance 
in the Middle Ages. In 1658 it was given 
up to the English, in whose possession it con- 
tinued until 1662, when Charles II sold it to 
Louis XIV, who made it a fortified naval 
station. 

Dunkirk Jay Co., Ind., 3,031. 


On Pi iCa Greist, Le CRIRS): 


—Chautauqua Co., N. Y., (1910) 17,221. 
On Buff. & Lake E. Tr. (El); Dun., All. 
Val. & Pitts.; Erie; Lake Sh. & Mich So.; 


N. Y., Chic. & St. L.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Hardin Co., Ohio, 1,109, 

On Pennsylvania; Toledo & Ohio Cent. (R.R.). 

Dunuar, Harrison Co., Iowa, 1,155. 

On Illinois Cent.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Sequatchie Co., Tenn., 1,166. 

On N., Ch. & St. L. CRIR), 

Dunmore, Lackawanna Co., Pa., (1910) 17,615. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Erie; Lack. & Wyo. 
Val. (El.) (R.R.). 

Dunn, Harnett Cc., N. C.,_ 1,823. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Durham & Southern 
(R.R.), 
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DUNDEE, SCOTLAND, 


Dumacuete, Negros Oriental, Negros, P. I., 
(1903) 14,894. , 

Dumaneas, Iloilo Prov., Panay, P. I. (1903) 
12,428. 

DumanjuG, Ccbu Prov., Cebu, P. I. (1903, 
22,203. 

DumpBartTon,* capital of Dumbartonshire, Scot- 
land, (1901) 19,864. 

Dumrries, capital of Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
(1901) 18,685. 


Situated on the river Nith. Among the objects 
of interest are the mausoleum of Robert Burns 
and the house in which he was born. 
The principal manufactures are tweeds and 
hosiery. Dumfries is said to have grown up 
about an ancient British fortress. It became 
a royal burgh in the twelfth century. 
DumMerston, Windham Co., Vt., 643- 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
Dumont, Butler Co., lowa, 
On Chicago Great West.; 
CRER ID. 
—Bergen Co., N. J., 1,783. 
On N. Y., Ont. & West.; West Shore (R.R.). 
Dunapurc, Govt. of Vitebsk (now called 
Dvyinsk), Russia (1897) 72 3 
Dunsar, Fayette Co., Pa., 1,970. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; New Haven & Dunbar; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Dunparton, Merrimack Co., N. H., 513. 
Duncan, c. h., Stephens Co., 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Duncannon, Perry Co., I’a., 1,474- 
On Penna.; Susq. River & West. (R.R.). 


550. 


Northwest. Line 


Duncansvitue, Blair Co., Va., 1,263. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
DunpALk, capital of County Louth, Ireland, 
(190r) 13,067. 2 
Dunpas, Wentworth Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 3,173- 
On Gd. Trunk; Toronto, Ham. & Buf. (R.R.). 
Dunpbek, Forfarshire, Scotland, (1901) 160,8713 
estimated (1906) 165.007. 


The third city in Scotland, situated on_ the 
left bank of the Firth of Tay, 10 miles from 
the sea, and 37 miles north by east from Edin- 
burgh. Area, 3,675 acres. As in Edinburgh, 
the more recently formed streets are spacious 
and handsome, but the older ones are irregu- 
lar and ill-built. The Tay is crossed here by 
a new railway bridge, 77 feet above high water, 
built to replace the old one, which was swept 
away by a gale in 1879. at 
The most conspicuous object in the city is the 
old tower, 156 fect high, erected in the twelfth 
century by David, Earl of Huntingdon. It 
has been recently restored. Other bui‘dings 
are the town hall (eighteenth century) and 
the modern Royal Exchange and Albert Insti- 
tute. The University College has a teaching 
staff of 42, with 208 students. 
Dundee, the principal seat of the linen, hemp, 
and jute manufactures of Great, Britain, mamu- 
factures also machinery. Shipbuilding is carried 
on. It has a large harbor, with docks lately 
extended at great cost. It is the principal seat 
of British whale and seal fisheries. Four miles 
below Dundee is Broughty Ferry, a place of 
residence for Dundee merchants. 
The town, originally walled, was created a 
royal burgh by William the Lion. During 
the Reformation it was called the “Scottish 
Geneva.” In 1645 it was stormed by Mont- 
rose, and again in 1651 by Monk. 

DunpveE, Monroe Co., Mich., 1,070. 
On Ann Arbor; Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; Lake 
Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

—Douglas Co., Neb., 1,023. 

Yates \Co., Na Ye Ly225s 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Dunepin, capital of Dist. of Otago, New Zea- 
land (1901) 52,390; estimated (1905) 58,000. 
Principal commercial place of colony; seat of 
University of Otago. 

Dunetiten. Middlesex Co., N. J., (1910) 
On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.). 

DuNFERMLINE, Fife, Scotland, (1901) 25,250. 
Manufacture of table linen, 

Dunkirk (Fr. DunxKergue), of Nord, 
France, (1906) 38,287. 
Situated on the Strait of Dover and is one 
of the most important commercial towns of 
the Republic. 


1,990. 


Dept. 


AND ENVIRONS 


Dunnetton, Marion Co., Fla., 1,227- 
oe GuReee Coast Line; Standard & Hernando 
(R.R.). 
Dunnvitte, Haldimand and Monck Co., Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 2,105. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
DunsMmurr, Siskiyou Co., Cal., 1,719. 
On So. Pacific (R.R.) 
DugueEsne, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 15,727- 
Dugvorn, Perry Co., Ill., 5,454. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Duranp, Winnebago Co., Ill., 527. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
—Shiawassee Co., Mich., 2,315. 
On Ann Arbor; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—c. h., Pepin Co., Wis., 1,503. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Duranoo, c. h., La Plata Co., Colo., (1910) 4,686. 
On Deny. & Rio Gr.; Rio Gr. South. (R.R.). 
—Capital of State of Durango, Mexico (1900) 
31,092. 
On Nat. of Mex. (R.R.). 
—Bryan Co., Okla., 4,510. d 
—Prov. of Viscaya (Biscay), Spain, (1900) 4,319. 
Durant, Cedar Co., Iowa, 720. 
On Chic., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Holmes Co., Miss., 1,881. 
On Ill. Central; Yazoo & Miss. Val. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Bryan Go., Okla., 5,330. 
On Frisco Lines; Mo., Kansas & Texas; Mo., 
Okla. & Gulf (R.R.). 


Durazzo, Scutari Vilayet, Turkey, about 5,000. 

Dursan (or Port Natau), Natal, South Africa, 
(1904) 69,903._ é 
Situated 3 miles from its harbor, on Port 
Natal Bay, at the head of a land-locked har- 
bor. At the southern extremity of the bay is 
the fortified “Bluff,” and its lighthouse. 
It is the chief town and only seaport of the 
colony. Its public buildings include a town 
hall, a museum, a library, a theatre, a Ma- 
sonic hall, a prison, public gardens, botanic 
gardens, and a_ race-course. The climate, 
though exceedingly hot during the summer, is 
not unhealthful. The harbor is well protected, 
and admits the largest vessels. The annual 
shipping of the port amounts to over 1,200,000 
tons, valued at $30,000,000. 
Durban was founded by the Dutch in 1823. 

DuruHam, capital of Durham, England, (1901) 
14,6709. 
Situated on a steep, rocky hill and nearly en- 
circled by the Wear. The most noteworthy 
buildings are the cathedral, founded in 1093, 
and the castle, founded by William the Con- 
queror in 1072. and which is now the seat of 


the University of Durham. The manufactures 

include mustard, carpets, and iron ware. Dur- 

ham dates from the year 955, when Bishop 

Aldune broucht the bones of St. Cuthbert from 

Ripon and built a church to enshrine them. 
Duruam, Middlesex Co., Conn., 997. 


—Androscoggin Co., Maine, 1,625. 
—Strafford Co., N. H., 823. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R 
—c. h,, Durham Co., N. 18,241. 


On Durham & So. Carolina; Durham & South- 


ern; Norfolk & West.; Seaboard Air Line; 

Southern (R.R.). 

—Grey Co., South, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

1,422. 

On Can. Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Duriacu, Baden, Germany, (1905) 12,706. 
Duryea, Luzerne Co., Pa., 7,487. 

On Del. Lack. & W. (R.R.) 

DusnHoreE, Sullivan Co., Pa., 813. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

DusseLporr, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1910) 


356,733. 

Situated in a valley on the right bank of the 
Rhine. The principal buildings are the town 
hall, dating from 1567; the Academy of Art, 
the theatre, the Provincial Standehaus (House 
of the Rhenish Estates), and the palace of 
justice. The most interesting of the churches 
are the Church of St. Lambert, a Gothic struc- 
ture of the fourteenth century, and the Church 
of St. Andrew. 

Diisseldorf is noted as an art centre, and is 
the home of the famous Dusseldorf school of 
painting. It is also one of the chief centres 
of the iron industry in Germany. Other 
industries are textile mills, breweries, and 
distilleries. 

Diisseldorf received municipal rights in 1288 
and became the residence of the Counts of 
Berg. In 1609 it was united with Bavaria. 
From 1795 to 1801 it was held by the French, 
and in 1806 it became the capital of the 
Duchy of Berg, and was annexed to Prussia 
in 1814. 

Dux, Bohemia, Austria (1900) 12,001. 

Duxsury, Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,688. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Dwient, Livingston Co., LIl., 2,156. 

On Chic, & Alt.; Chicago, Ind. & So. (R.R.). 

Dyer, Gibson Co., Tenn., 1,166, 

On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

Dyerssura, c. h., Dyer Co., Tenn., 4,149. 
On Chic., Memph. & Gulf; Ill. Cent. 

DyersviLie, Dubuque Co., lowa, 1,511. 
On Chicago Gt. West.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Dysart, Tama Co., Iowa, 906. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Fifeshire, Scotland (1901) 3,539. 

Eacte Beno, Todd Co., Minn., 551. 

On Great North. (R.R.). 

Eactecrove, Wright Co., Iowa, 3,387. 

On Chicago Gt. West.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Eacie Laxe, Colorado Co., Texas, 1.717. 

On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Gal. Har. & San Ant.; 
San Ant. & Aran. P. (R.R.). 

Eacute Pass, c. h., Maverick Co., Texas, 3.536. 
On Gal. Har. & San Ant.; Mex. International 
(R.R.). 

EarLe, Crittenden Co., Ark., 1,542. 

On Crittenden; St. Louis, Ir. Mt. & So.(R.R.) 

EartuHam, Madison Co., Iowa, 749. 

On Chic., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Eartincton, Hopkins Co., Ky-, 3,931- 

On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

Eart Park, Benton Co., Ind., 609. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Eartvitye, Lasalle Co., Ill., 1,059. 

On Burlington Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Delaware Co., Iowa, 552. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Earty, Sac Co., lowa, 500. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Eastey, Pickens Co., S. C., 2, 
On Pickens; Southern (R.R.). 

East Aurora, Erie Co., N. Y., 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

East Bancor, Northampton Co., Pa., 1,186. 
On Lehigh & New England (R.R.) 

East Bertin, Adams Co., Pa., 672. 
On East Berlin (R.R.). 

Eastsourne, Sussex, England (1901) 

East Brapy, Clarion Co., Pa., 1,493- 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

East BripcewaTer, Plymouth Co., Mass., 3,363- 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

East Curcaco, Lake Co., Ind., (1910) 19,098. 
On Chicago, Ind. & South.; Chic. Term. Trans.; 
Indiana Harbor Belt; Pennsylvania; Pere Mar- 
quette; Wabash (R.R.). A 

East CLevetanp, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 9,179. 


(R.R.). 


2,781. 


43,344. 


DURBAN, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 


East ConemMAucH, Cambria Co., Pa., 5,046. 
East Dusuoue, Jo Daviess Co., Ill., 1,253. 
On Burlington Route; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
East Dunpez, Kane Co., Ill., 1,405. 
East Gransy, Hartford Co., Conn., 797. 
On Central New England (R.R.). 
East Granp Forks, Polk Co., Minn., 2,533. 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
East Granp Rarips, Kent Co., Mich., 800. 
East GREENVILLE, Montgomery Co., Pa., 1,235- 
On Perkiomen (R.R.). 
East Greenwicu, Kent Co., R. I., 3,420. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
East Happam, Middlesex Co., Comnn., 2,422. 
East Ham, Essex, England, (1901) 96,000. 
EastHam, Barnstable Co., Mass., 518. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
EastuAmpton, Hampshire Co., Mass., 8,524. 
On Boston & Me.; N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Sulffolk Co., N.. ¥., 4,722. 
On Long Isl. (R.R.). 
East Hartrorp, Hartford Co., Conn., 8,138. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
East Haven, New Haven Co., Conn., 1,795. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
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East Hexena, Lewis and Clarke Co., Mont., 800. 
On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

East Jorpan, Charlevoix Co., Mich., 2,516. 
me ee & Charlevoix; East Jordan & South. 

R.). 

Eastianp, c, h., Eastland Co., Texas, 855. 
On Texas & Pac. (K.K.). 

East Livermore, Androscoggin Co., Maine, 2,641. 
On Me. Cent. (R.R.). 

East Liverroot, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 20,387. 
On Pennsylvania; Youngstown & O. R. (R.R.). 

East Lonpon, Cape Colony, (i904) 25,220. 

East Lonc Meapow, Hampden Co., Mass., 1,553- 
On N. Y.,; New Hay. & Hart. (K.R.). 

East Lyme, New London Co., Conn., 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

East Macuras, Washington Co., 
On Washington County (R.R.). 

East McKersvort, Allegheny Co., Pa. 

Eastman, c. h., Dodge Co., Ga., 2,355- 
On Southern; Wrightv. & Tennille (R.R.). 

East Maucw Cuunk, Carbon Co., Pa., 3.548. 

East Motine, Rock Island Co., Ill., 2,665. 

On Burlington Route; Chic. Mil. & St. P.; 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Day., Rock Isl. & N. 
W. (R.R.) 

East Montrenier, Washington Co., Vt., 1,061. 

East Newmarket, Dorchester Co., Md., 280. 
On Phila., Balt. & Wash. (R.R.). 

Easton, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,300. 

On Bangor & Aroos. (R.R.). 

—c. h.. Talbot Co.. Md., 3,083. 

On Balt., Ches. & A.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Pristol Co., \ 5,139- 

On N._Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Northampton Co., Pa., (1910) 28,523. 
On Central of New Jersey; Lehigh & Hud. 
River; Lehigh Valley; Pennsylvania (Phillips- 
burg) (R.R.). 

East Orance, Essex Co., N. J., (1910) 34,371- 
On Del., Lack. & Western; Erie (R.R.). 

East Patestrne, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 3,537- 
On Penna. (R.R.). 

East Prorra, Tazewell Co., Ill., 1,493. 

On Ill. Cent.; Lake Erie & Western (R.R.). 

East Pittspurc, Allegheny Co., Pa., 5,615. 

On Bes. & Lake Erie; Pennsylvania; Union 
(R.R.) 

East Potnt, Fulton Co., Ga., 3,682. 

On Atlanta & W. Point; Central of Georgia 
(R.R.). 
Eastport, 


1,916. 


Maine, 1,392. 


2,118. 


Washington Co., Maine, 4,96t. 
nty (R.R.). 


, Providence Co., R. I., 15,808. 


East Provipe 


On New York, New Haven and Hartford 
(R.R.). 

East Retrorp, Nottinghamshire, England (1901) 
12,340. 


East Rocuester, Monroe Co., N. Y., 2,398. 
On N. Y. Central & Hud. Riv, (R.R.) 

Fast Rockaway, Nassau Co., N. Y., (1910) 1,200. 
On Long Island (R.R.). 

East RutuHerrorp, Bergen Co., N. J., 


4,275. 

East Sr. Louts, St. Clair Co., Ill., (1900) 29,- 
655; (1910) 58,547. 
Situated on tne Mississippi River, opposite St. 
Louis, Mo. ‘The city is entered by the_Bur- 
lington Route; Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western; Chicago and Alton; Chicago and East 
lilinois; Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; Illi- 
nois Central; Louisville and Nashville; Mobile 


(1910) 


and Ohio; St. Louis, Iron Mountain and 
Southern; Southern; Toledo, St. Louis and 
Western; Vandalia; Wabash, and other rail- 
roads, and is important as a manufacturing 


and industrial centre. 

Fast San Jose, Santa Clara Co., Cal., 1,661. 

East Spencer, Rowan Co., N. C., 1,729. 

iast SToNEHOUSE, Devonshire, England (1901) 
15,10. 

East Stroupssurc, Monroe Co., Pa., 3,330. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Delaware Valley; 
N. Y., Susq. & West.; Wilkes-Barre & E. 
(R.R.). 

East Syracuse, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 3,274. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

East Tawas, losco Co., Mich., 1,452. 

On Detroit & Mackinac; Erie & Mich. (R.R.). 


East Toronto, York Co., East, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 1,564. 

Ease VANDERGRIFT, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
1,852. 


EastvitLe, c. h., Northampton Co., Va., 322. 
On N. Y., Ph. & Norf. (R.R.). 

East WasuHincton, Washington Co., Pa., 1,300. 

East Winpsor, Hartford Co., Conn., 3,362. 
On N. Y., New Hav. & Hart. (R.R.) 

East Youncstown, Mahoning Co., Ohio, 4,972. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.) 


Eaton, Weld Co., Colo., 1,157- 
On Great West.; Union Pacific (R.R.) 
—Delaware Co., Ind.. 1,428. 
On Ft. W., Cin. & L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Preble Co., Ohio, 3,187. 
On Ohio Electric; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L 
(R.R.)- 
Eaton Rarips, Eaton Co., Mich,, 2,004. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Michigan Central 
(R.R.). . 
Eatonton, c. h., Putnam Co., Ga., 2,036. 
On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
Eau Ctarre, Richland Co., S. C., 1,234. 
—c. h., Eau Claire Co., Wis., 18,310. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minn., St. P. & 
S. St. M.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Eaux Bonnes, Dept. of Basses-Pyrénées, France, 
(1906) 684. 
Esenssurc, c. h., Cambria Co., Pa., 1,978. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
Eperspacu, Saxony, (1905) 9,274. 
Ererswatpe, Brandenburg, Prussia, (1905) 23,846. 
Enrar, Prov. of Charbieh, Egypt (1897) 10,327. 
Eccres, Lancashire, England (1901) 34,369. 
Eccyesrieyp, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 34,153- 
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Honk sanant, Staffordshire, England, (1891) 
3,975. 
Ecciesuiin, West Riding of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, (1891) 7,928, 
Ecuternacn, Luxemburg, 4,200. 

ciJa, Prov. of Seville, Spain (1900) 24,372. 


Ecorse, Wayne Co., Mich., 
On Det. & Tol. Shore 
Iron.; Lake Sh. & 
tral (R.R.). 

EppinGton, Penobscot Co., Maine, 663. 

Eppystone, Delaware Co., Pa., 1,167. 

On Phila. & Reading; Phila. Balt. & Wach. 
(R.R.) 

Eppyvitte, Wapello Co., Iowa, 1,085. 

On Chic. Rock Isl. & Pacific; Jowa Central 
Spee E 

—c. h., Lyon Co., Ky., 1,442. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

Eve, Gelderland, Netherlands; 

Even, Hancock Co., Maine, 

—Lamoille Co., Vt., 751. 

Evensurc, Shenandoah Co., Va., 574. 

Epenton, c. h., Chowan Co., N. C., 2,789. 

On Norfolk So. (R.R.). 

Epen Vattey, Meeker Co., Minn., 740. 

a se ae 2 St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 

Epcar, Clay Co., Neb., 1,080. 

On Burlington Route; St. Joseph & Grand 
Island (R.R.). 


EOS AE Dy c. h., St. John the Baptist Parish, La., 
O00, 


1,063. 
Line; Detroit, Tol. & 
Mich. So.; Michigan Cen- 


15,195. 
(1910) 4,441. 


4. 

). 

1,072. 

On L, S. & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

SEE? Ke 

On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Encewater, Bergen Co., N. J., 2,665. 
On N. Y. S. & W. (R.R.) 

EpGewoop, Clayton Co., Iowa, 555. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

—Allegheny Co., Pa., 2,596. 

On Penna. (R.R.) 

—Ohio Co., W. Va., ‘1,455. 

Epcewortn, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,229. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 

Eprna, Hennepin Co., Minn., 1,101. 

—c. h., Knox Co., Mo., 1,562. 

On Quincy, Omaha & K. C. (R.R.). 

Eprnsoro, Erie Co., Pa., 666. 

On E. E. & Cam. Spgs. Elec. (R.R.). 

Eprneurc, Christian Co., Ill., 918. 

On B. & O. Southwest. (R.R.). 

—Johnson Co., Ind., 2,040. 

On Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Tr. 
(E}.); Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (R.R.). 

Eptnpurcu, Edinburgshire, Scotland, capital of 

Scotland, (1901) 316,479; estimated (1906) 
341,035 
Situated 2 miles from the south shore of the 
Firth of Forth, on lofty parallel ridges. It is 
divided into an Old Town and a New Town, 
through which stretches Prince’s Street, one 
of the finest promenades in the world. 
Edinburgh contains numerous buildings of note. 
Among the most important are the castle, a 
medieval royal residence surmounting an emi- 
mence 430 feet high; the famous royal palace 
of Holyrood; St. Giles’s Church, dating from 
the fifteenth century; the Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. Mary’s (1879), which is one of the 
largest churches built in Great Britain since 
the Reformation; the Parliament House, built 
in 1633; Heriot’s Hospital (seventeenth cen- 
tury), now the seat of a technical school; the 
house of John Knox, National Gallery, Royal 
Institution, Museum of Science and Art, Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery and Antiquarian Mu- 
seum, and the Blackford Observatory. The 
Gothic spire erected in 1844 in memory of 
Walter Scott and the memorial to the Prince 
Consort (1876) are beautiful monuments. The 
university, founded in 1582, is one of the 
most famous in Europe. 
The name Edinburgh is supposed to be derived 
from Edwin, King of Northumbria. Edin- 
burgh rose into inportance in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In the fifteenth century, under the 
Stuart kings, it became the capital of Scot- 
land. On December 3, 1557, the first Covenant 
was signed in the city. 

Epmonp, Oklahoma Co., Okla., 2,090. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

Epmonps, Snohomish Co., Wash., uid. 


On Gt. North. (R.R.) 
Epmonton, Edmonton Co., Alberta, Canada, 
(1906) 11,167. 


on pecadian Northern; Grand Trunk Pacific 
BRD. 
Epmore, Montcalm Co., Mich., 752. 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 
Epna, Labette Co., Kans., 489. 
On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
—Scott Co., Mo., 1,209. 
--c. h., Jackson Co., Texas, 1.144. 
On Gal. Har. & San Ant. (R.R.). 
Epon, Williams Co., Ohio, 678. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
Epwarps, Hinds Co., Miss., 580. 
On Alabama & Vicksburg (R.R.). 
Epwarpsvitte, c. h., Madison Co., Ill., 5,014. 
On Illinois Terminal; Litchfield & Madison; 
Toledo, St. L. & West.; Wabash (R.R.). 
—Luzerne Co., Pa., 8,407. 
Errincuam, c. h., Effingham Co., Il, 3,898. 
On Ill. Cent.; Ind. South.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—Atchison Co., Kans., 674. 
On Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 
—Carrolli Co., N: Hi.) 558, 
Ecan, Moody Co., S. Dak., 516. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Ecerr, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 23,582. 
Ecca, Nigeria, Africa, estimated 25,000. 
Eccensurc, Horn, Austria (1900) 3,194. 
Ecc Harsor City, Atlantic Co., N. J., 2,181. 
On Atlantic City; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Ecuam, Surrey, England (1901) 11,895. 
Ecremont, Berkshire, Mass., 605. 
EnRENBREITSTEIN, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 5,020, 
EHRENFRIEDERSDORF, Saxony (1905) 5,843. 
Ercustatt, Bavaria, (1905) 7,942. 
Eicxet, Prussia, Germany (1905) 20,361. 
Eirensurc, Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) 
15,725. 
Ernstepetn, Canton 
(1900) 4,077. 
Etsenacu, Saxe-Weimar, Germany (1905) 35,- 
123. 
Frsteren, Prussian Saxony (1905) 25,120. 
EKaTERINBURG, Govt. of Perm, Russia, (1897) 
43,239. 
KATERINODAR, capital of Dist. of Kuban, Cau- 
casus, Russia, (1897) 65,606. 
EKATERINOSLAV, capital of Govt. of Ekaterino- 
slav, Russia, (1900) 135,552. 
Ex-Aratsu, Morocco, 5,000. 
Ex-Arisu, Egypt, 16,991. 
Erna, c. h., Coffee Co., Ala., 1,079. 
On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.). 
Expassan, Monastir Vilayet, Turkey, 15,000. 
Experretp, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1910) 
170,066. 
Sixteen miles east of Diisseldorf, on both 
sides of the Wupper, an affluent of the Rhine. 


of Schwyz, Switzerland 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Elberfeld grew up about a castle. Was 
erected in the twelfth century and afterward 
united to the Duchy of Berg. Its real pros- 
perity did not begin until the latter part of 
the eighteenth century through the introduc- 
tion of silk weaving and Turkey-red dyeing. 
It is claimed that the Turkey-red dye can 
nowhere else be applied as cheaply nor with 
such firmness of color as at Elberfeld. There 
are over seventy dyeing establishments alone 
and ten bleaching grounds. 

Experton, c. h., Elbert Co., Ga., 6,483. 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
Exseur, Dept. of Seine-Inférieure, France, (1906) 

17,987. 

Eusinc, Prussia, Germany (1905) 55,627. 

Ersow Lake, c. h., Grant Co., Minn., 776. 
oh hte Northern; Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. 
(R.R.). 

Evuurn, Kane Co., Ill., 613. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Ext Campo, Wharton Co., Tex., 1,778. 
On Galy. Har. & San Ant. (R.R.) 

fx Carmen, Chile, 10,391. 

Ex_Cenrtro, Imperial Co., Cal., 1,610. 

On Holton Interurban; So. Pacific (R.R.) 
Ficus, Prov. of Alicante, Spain (1900) 27,308. 
Etnon, Wapello Co., Lowa, 2,024. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Miller Co., Mo., 1,990. 


On Chic. Rk. Isl. & Pac.; Missouri Pacific 
(R.R.) 
Expora, c. h., Hardin Co., Iowa, 1,995. 


On Iowa Central; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 


Evknorn, c. h., Walworth Co., Wis., 1,707. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Evkin, Surry Co., N. C., 886. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Evkins, Randolph Co., W. Va., 5,260. 
On Coal & Coke; Western Maryland (R.R.). 
ELKLanp, Tioga Co., Pa., Gel 75e 


On Buffalo & Susq.; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River 
(R.R.) 


Etxo, c. h., Elko Co,, Nev., 1,677. 
On South, Pacific; Western Pacific (R.R.). 
LK Pont, c. h., Union Co., S. Dak., 1,200. 
On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Exx Raprps, Antrim Co., Mich., 1,673. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). : 

Evk River, c. h., Sherburne Co., Minn., 859. 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

ELxtTon, c. h., Todd Co., Ky., 1,228, 
On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Cecil Co., Md., 2,487. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Huron Co., Mich., 553. 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 

—Brookings Co., S. Dak., 742. 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; North- 
western Line (R.R.). 

ELLAvILLE, c. h., Schley Go., Ga., 672. 
On Central of Ga. (R.R.). 

ELLenpatg, c. h., Dickey Co., N. Dak., 1,389. 
re wees: Mil. & St. Paul; Great Northern 

ARO: 

ELLENsBuRG, c. h., Kittitas Co., Wash., 4,209. 
On Chicago, Mil. & Puget Sound; Northern 
Pacific (R.R.). 
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EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, AND ENVIRONS 


Etporapo, c. h., Union Co., Ark., 4,202, 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; El Dorado & Wes- 
son; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
—Saline Co., Ill., 3,366. 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L 
Louisy. & Nash. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Butler Co., Kans., 3,129. 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Missouri 
Pacific (R.R.). 
Exporapo Sprincs, Cedar Co., Mo., 2,503. 
On Missouri, Kansas & Tex. (R.R.). 
Erprep, McKean Co., Pa., 1,235. 
oe Shab aes Pitts., Shawmut & Northern 


.; Illinois Central; 


Excin, Fayette Co., Iowa, 564. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Antelope Co., Neb., 606. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Union Co., Ore., 1,120. 

On Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 

—Bastrop Co., Tex., 1,707. 

On Hous. & Tex. Cent.; Mo., Kan. & Tex 
(R.R.) 

—Kane and Cook Cos., Ill., (1910) 25,9076. 
On Chic, Mil. & St. P.; Northwest. 
(R.R.). 

—Capital of Elginshire, Scotland, 

Etrot, York Co., Maine, 1,530. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

I-LIZABETGRAD, Govt. of Kherson, Russia, (1897) 
61,488. 

EizanetH, Jo Daviess Co., Ill., 703. 

On Chic. Gt. West. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Union County, N. J., 73,409. 

Situated 2 miles west of Newark Bay, 5 miles 
south-southwest of Newark, and 14 miles west- 
southwest of New York City, on the Central 
of New Jersey, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. 

Its port is accessible to small vessels and re- 
ceives large quantities of coal from Pennsyl- 
vania mines and iron for teshipment. On 
account of the United States Government’s ex- 
tensive dredging operations in the Staten Is- 
land Sound, Kill von Kull, and Newark Bay, 
Elizabeth will soon be in a position to accom- 
modate large ocean-going vessels of deep draft. 
It was first settled in 1664, incorporated as a 
town in 1796 and given a charter as a city 
in 18ss. 

Exvizasetu, Allegheny Co., Pa., 2,311. 

On Pitts. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

—c. h., Wirt Co., W. Va., 674. 
On Little Kanawha (R.R.). 

Exizapetu Ciry, c. h., Pasquotank Co., N. C., 
8,412. 

On Norfolk Southern (R.R.). 

Exizavetuton, c. h.. Carter Co., Tenn., 2,478. 
On_E. Tenn. & W. N.C; Virginia & South- 
west. (R.R.). 

ELIzaABETHTOWN, c. h., Hardin Co., Ill., 633. 

—c. h., Hardin Co., Ky., 1,970. 

Capes Central; Louisville & Nashville 


Line 
(1901) 8 260. 


=o) /hi,) KssexpGor INieya 505. 
—Laneaster Co., Pa., 2,587. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Eizanetuvitte, Dauphin Co., Pa., 1,039. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
ELIZAVETHPOL, capital of Govt. of Elizavethpol, 
Etx, Beckham Co,, Okla., 3,165. 
Transcaucasia, Russia, (1807) 33,625. 
Erxaper, c. h., Clayton Co., Towa, 1,181, 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
ELK City, Montgomery Co., Kans., 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Missouri 
Pacific (R.R.) 
ELK Garven, Mineral <o., W. Va., 438. 
On Western Maryland (R.R.). 
Erxuart, Logan Co.. Il., 418, 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 
eee eos eet (zoo), 19.282. 
n Clev., Cin., 4 t. L.; Lake Sh. ich, 
So. (R.R.). pan 


659. 


ELLENVILLE, Ulster Co., N. Y., 3,114. 
On N. Y., On. & W. (R.R.). 
ELLeTtsv1LLE. Monroe Co., Ind. 676. 
On Chic., Ind. & Louisy. (R.R.). 
Exticupur, capital of Dist. of Ellichpur, Berar, 
India (1901) 26,082. 
Etticotr Crry, c. h., Howard Co., Md., 1,151. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.), 
ELLicottvitte, Cattaraugus Co., N. Was OG52 
On Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. (R.R.). 
Exttryay, c. h., Gilmer Co., Ga., 659. 
On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 
Extincton, Tolland Co., Conn., 1,999. 
On _ New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(RRS: 
ELttnwoop, Barton Co., Kans., 976. 
On A., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
Ettiott, Montgomery Co., Iowa, 528. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Extts, Ellis Co., Kans., 1,404. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
ELtisvitte, c. h., Jones Co., Miss., 2,446. 
On New Orl. & Northeast.; New Orl., Mob. & 
Chic, (R.R.). 
Ettore, Godavery Dist., Madras, India, 30,000. 
Ettswortn, c. h., Ellsworth Co., Kans., 2,041. 
On Frisco Lines; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—c. h., Hancock Co., Maine, 3,540. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Pa., 2,084. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Pierce Co., Wis., 1,005. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Ettwoop City, Lawrence Co., Pa., 3,902. 
On eee & Ohio; Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
(R.R.). 
Etma, Howard Co., Iowa, 807. 
On Chicago Gt. West. (R.R.). 

—Chehalis Co., Wash., 1,532. 
On North. Pacific (R.R.). 
Erm City, Wilson Co., N. C., 590. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Ermer. Salem Co., N. J., 1,167. 

On W. Jersey & Seashore (R.R. 
Erm Grove, Ohio Co., W. Va., 1 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

EvmMuurst, Dupage Co., Ill., 2,360. 
On Chic. Gt. West.; Illinois Central; North- 
west. Line (R.R.). 

Ermira, c. h., Chemung Co., N. Y., (1910) 37,- 
176. 
Situated on the Chemung River, and on the 
Erie, the Lackawanna, the Northern Central, 
and the Lehich Valley Railroads. It is the 
seat of Elmira College, and the Elmira Free 
Academy. Here is also located the New York 
State Reformatory, and a State armory. The 
chief industries of the city are rolling mills, 
railroad car shops, iron and steel bridge works, 
The first permanent settlement was in 1788, 
and it was incorporated as the village of New- 
ton in 1815, then reincorporated as the village 
of Elmira in 1828. Elmira became a county 
peat in 1836, and was chartered as a city in 
1864. 

Evmrra (or West Wootwrcn), Waterloo Co., 
Ontario, Canada, (1900) 1,060. 


On Can. Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


Evmira Hercuts, Chemung Co., N. Y., 2,732. 
On Del., Lack. & Western; Erie; Lehigh Val- 
ley (R.R.). 


Exmore, Faribault Co., Minn.. 795. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Ottawa Co., Ohio, 937. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

ieee Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, (1905) 
13,984. 

Etmwoop, Peoria Co., Tll., 1,390. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Cass Co., Neb., 635. 
On Mo. Pacific (R-R.). 

EtmMwoop Prace, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 3.423. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton; Cl., Cin., Chic. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 


Exnora, Daviess Co., Ind., 961. 
Me tami & Indianapolis; Southern Indiana 
(R. 


Eton Cottrce, Alamance Co., N. C., 200, 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Evora, Wellington Co., Centre, Ontario, Can. 
ada, (1901) 1,187. 

On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.), 
Ext Paso, Woodford Co., Ill., 1,470. 

On Illinois Cent.; Tol., Peoria & West. (R.R.), 
—c. h., El Paso Co., Texas, (1910) 39,279. 

On A., T. & S. Fe; El Paso & S. W. Sys.; 

Gal. Har. & San Ant.; National of Mexico: 

Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 

Ex Reno, c, h., Canadian Co., Okla., 7,872. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. L., El Reno 
& West. (R.R.). 

ELroy, Juneau Co., Wis., 1,729.* 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Etsserry, Lincoln Co., Mo., 1,018. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Exsre, Clinton Co., Mich., 592. 

On Ann Arbor (R.R.). 

Exsinore, Sevier Co., Utah, 656. 

On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 

—Island of Zealand, Denmark (igor) 13,902. 

xvas, Prov. of Alemtejo, Portugal (1900) 14, 
018. 

Etvins, St. Francois Co., Mo., 2,071. 

On the Illinois Southern; Miss. Riv. & B, 

Terre (R.R.) 

Etwoop, Madison Co., Ind., (1910) 11,028, 

2 A is Erie & W.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L, 
—Doniphan Co., Kans., 636. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. Jo. & Gd. 

Island (R.R.). 
Ey, Cambridge, 

(1901) 7,713. 
—St. Louis Co., Minn., 3,572. 

On Dul. & Iron Range (R.R.). 

—White Pine Co., Nev. 2,055. 

On Nevada Northern (R.R.) 

Exyria, c. h., Lorain Co., Ohio, 14,825. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Lake 

Shore Electric (R.R.). 

Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa., 3,501. 

On Perkiomen; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Emven, Hanover, Germany (1905) 20,754. 
Emerson, Mills Co., Iowa, 478. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Dakota Co., Neb., 838. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
EMERYVILLE, Alameda Co., Cal., 2,613. 
Eminence, Henry Co., Ky., 1,274. 

On Louisv. & Nash. (R-R.). 

—c. h., Shannon Co., Mo., 1,524. 

EMLENTON, Venango Co., Pa., 1,110. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

EmMen, Drenthe, Netherlands, 10,000. 

EMMENDINGEN, Baden, Germany, (1905) 7,533. 

EmmericH, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
12,562. 

EMMETsBURG, c. h., Palo Alto Co., Iowa, 2,325. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac. (R.R.). 

Emmett, Canyon Co., Idaho, 1,351. 

On Idaho Northern; Fayette Valley (R.RY 
Emmitspurc, Frederick Co., Md., 1,054. 

On Emmitsburg (R.R.). 
Empire, Leelanau Co., Mich., 578. 

On Manistee & Northeast. (R-R.). 

—Jefferson Co., Ohio, soo. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

Empott, Prov. of Florence, Italy, (1901) about 
7,000. 

Emporia, c. h., Lyon Co., Kans., (1910) 9,058. 
On Atch., Top. & San. Fe; Mo., Kansas & 
Texas (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greenesville Co., Va., 2,018. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Southern (R.R.). 
Emportum, c. h., Cameron Co., Pa., 2,916. 

_On Empor. & Rich. Val.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Ems (or Bap-Ems), Hesse-Nassau, Germany 
(1905) 6,701. 

Emswortn, Allegheny Co., 
On Penna. (R.R.), 

Enpertin, Ransom Co., N. Dak.. 
On Minn., St. P. 

Enpicort, Broome 
On Erie (R.R.) 

Enrietp, Hartford Co., Conn., 

—Middlesex, England (1901) 

—White Co., Ill., 927. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; 

ville (R.R.). 

—Penobscot Co., Maine, 970. 
On Maine Central (R.R.), 

—Hampshire Co., Mass., 874. 
On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 

—Grafton Co.. N. H., 1,448. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—Halifax Co., N. C., T5067. 

On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.) 

ENGELBERG, Canton of Unterwalden, Switzerland 
(1900) 1,966. 

Enctanp, Lonoke Co., Ark., 1,407. 

On St. Louis Southwest, (R.R.). 
ENncLewoop, Arapahoe Co., Colo., 2,983. 
——Bergen Gomer In, 9,924. 

On Erie (R.R.). 


England, on the Isle of Ely 


Pa., 1,510. 
1.540. 


& Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Co., N. Y., 2,408. 


9.719. 
42,738. 


Louisv. & Nash- 


Enottsu, c. h., Crawford Co., Ind., 583. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Enip, c. h., Garfield Co., Okla., 13,790. 


On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic, Rock Isl. & 
Pac.; Frisco Lines (RER). 2 : 
Ennts, Ellis Co., 1 exas, 5,669. 
a Saeees & Texas Central; Texas Midland 
Enossurc Fats, Franklin Co., 
On Central Vermont (R.R.). 
spe age Oberyssel, Netherlands, (1908) 32, 
55 
Enstey, Jefferson Co., Ala., 7,000. 
On Birmingham South.; Frisco Lines; Illinois 
Central; Louisville & Nashv.; Queen & Cres, 
Route; Southern (R.R.). 
NTERPRISE, Coffee Co., Ala., 2,322. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
—Dickinson Co., Kans., 706. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; 
Pac.; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Clarke Co., Miss., 877. 
On Mob. & O.; New Orl. & Northeast. (R.R.). 
—Wallowa Co., Ore., 1,242. 
On Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.) 
EnumMctraw, King Co., Wash., 1,129. 
On No. Pac. (R.R.). 
Eprrtes, Saros Comitat, Hungary (1901) 14, 
447. 
Epernay, Dept. of Marne, France, (1906) 20,- 
435- 
Epurat, Sanpete Co., Utah, 2,206. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R:R.). 
Epurata, Lancaster Co., Pa., 3,192. 
_ On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 
Epinat, Dept. of Vosges, France (1906) 22,463. 
Eppinc, Essex, England. (1901) 3,789. 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,649. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
Epsom, Surrey, England (1901) 
Erwortn, Dubuque Co., Towa, 520. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Eovatity, Gallatin Co., Ill., 1,180. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
Ercitta, Malleco, Chile, 1,500. 
Errurt, Prussian Saxony, Germany (1905) 08, 
847; (1910) 111,498. 
Ercasterta (or Layrron), Attica Nomos, Greece, 
(1908) 10,007. 
Erte, Whiteside Co., Ill.. 804. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Neosho Co.. Kans., 1,300. 
On At., T. & S. Fe; Mo., Kan. & Texas (R.R.) 


Vt.,) 15,153; 


Chic., Rock Isl. & 


10,915. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


EriE, c. h., Erie Co., Pa., 66,525. 
On Bes. & Lake Erie; Buf. & Lake E, Tr. 
(El.); Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; N. Y., Chicago & 
St. L.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Erin, c. h., Houston Co., Tenn., 943. 

_ On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Erivan, Russian Armenia (1897) 29,006, 

ERLANGEN, Franconia, Bavaria (1905) 23,720. 

Ertau, c. h., Heves Comitat, Hungary (1901) 
25,893. 

Ervinc, Franklin Co., Mass., 1,148. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Erwin, Unicoi Co., Tenn., 1,149. 
On Car. Clinch. and Ohio (R.R.) 


Erzerum, Erzerum Vilayet, Turkey in Asia, 
40,000, 

EspyerG, Jutland, Denmark (1901) 13,365. 

EscauantE, Negros Occidental, Negros, 
(1903) 12,192. 

Escanapa, c. h., Delta Co., Mich., 13,194. 


a oe & Lake Sup.; Northwest. Line 
Escuwece, Prussia, Germany, (1905), 11,841. 
IE-scHWEILER, Rhenish Prussia, Germany (1905) 

23,630. 

Esconpipo, San Diego Co., Cal., 1,334. 

On A., T. & S. Fe Coast Lines (R.R.). 
EscoriaL, Prov. of Madrid, Spain (1900) 4,470. 
Escurntia, Dept. of Escuintla, Guatemala, 5,200. 
SIAN Sodermanland, Sweden (1907) 26,- 

06. 

Esxr-Sacura, Eastern Rumelia (1901) 
Esxripce, Wabaunsee Co., Kans., 797. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Esperanza, Prov. of Santa Clara, Cuba, (1899) 


19,428. 


Tt ra a 4 : 
Essek, Virovitiz Comitat, Slavonia, Hungary 
(1901) 24,930. 


Essen, Rhenish Prussia, Germany (1905) 
396; (1910) 294,629. 
Twenty-seven miles 


231,- 


northeast of Diisseldorf 
by rail. Among notable buildings is the cathe- 
dral, dating from the 12th century, and a 
gymnasium, a Realschule. It derives its pros- 
perity from neighboring rich coal mines, from 
its proximity to both the Ruhr and the Rhine, 
and its situation on three lines of railroads. 
Its chief industries are connected with the 
immense iron works established by the Krupps, 
which give occupation to more than 43,000 
people. This is the foremost iron and steel 
foundry in Germany. The majority of the 
inhabitants either work in the foundries or are 
dependent on those who do. Over 5,000 men 
are employed in the coal mines surrounding 


the city. 
% ‘Gor, Canada, 


Essex, Essex 
(190r) 1,391. 
On Michigan Cent. (R.R.). 
—Middlesex Co., Conn., 2,745. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Page Co., lowa, 776. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
—Essex Co., Mass., 1,621. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Chittenden Co., Vt., 2,714. 
Essex Junction, Chittenden Co., Vt., 1,245+ 
On Cent. Vt. (R.R.) 
EssEXVILLE, Bay Co., Mich., 1,477- 
Esstincen, Wiirtemberg, Germany (1905) 29,045. 
Estacion, Chile, 18,032. 
Este, Prov. of Padua, 
(1901) about 6,000. 
EstueErviLte, c. h., Emmet Co., Towa, 3,404. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Minneapolis & St. 
L. (R.R.) 


South, Ontario, 


Italy, in Lombardy, 


Erna, Siskiyou Co., Cal., 518. 
—Penobscot Co., Maine, 523. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 5,830. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Eton, Buckinghamshire, England (1901) 3,301. 
ErowaH, McMinn Co., Tenn., 1,685. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.) 
ETTERBEEK, pEanaDe Belge, (1906) 26,501. 
Evuciip, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 1,953. 

On C. ite N. (Penna. L.); Cin. No. (R.R.) 
Eupora, Douglas Co., Kans., 640. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
Eurauta, Barbour Co., Ala., (1910) 4,259. 

On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
—c. h., McIntosh Co., Okla., 1,307. 

On Missouri, Kansas & Tex. (R.R.). 
Eucenr, c. h., Lane Co., Ore., 9,009. 

On South. Pacific (R.R.). 
Eunrce, St. Landry Parish, La.; 1,684. 


On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Louisiana & West- 
Beas New Orl., Tex. & Mex.; Texas & Pacific 
(R.R.). : P 
Eupren, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 13;- 
Boro Webster Co., Miss., 896. 
On South. in_ Miss. 


oes 
<a, c. h., Humboldt Co., Cal., (1910) 11,845. 
BN ection: Pac.; Oregon & Eureka (R.R.). 
— ford Co., Ill., 1,525. 
Bata. & Smuies Tol, Peoria & Western 


Eureka Sprincs, c. h., Carroll Co., Ark., 3,228. 
On Missouri & North Ark. (R.R.). 

EusxkircHen, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 11,347. 

Eutaw, c. h., Greene Co., Ala., 1,001. 

On Alabama Great South. (R.R.). _ 

Eurin, capital of principality of Liibeck, Ger- 
many (1905) 5,402. 

Evanspurc, Butler Co., Pa., 1,339. 

Evanston, Cook Co., Ill., 24,978. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwest. 
(R.R.). 
—c. h., Uinta_Co., Wyo., 2,583. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Evansvittz, Randolph Co., Ill., 562. 
On Illinois South. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Vanderburg Co., Ind., (1910) 69,647. 
A port of entry on the Ohio River, and on 
the Evansville and Terre Haute; the Evans- 
ville and Indianapolis; the Evansville, Suburban 
and Newburgh; Illinois Central; Louisville, 
Henderson and St. Louis, and Southern Rail- 
roads. Evansville was founded in 1816 by 
General Robert M. Evans; it became the county 


seat in 1819, and was incorporated as a city 
in 1847. 
—Rock Co., Wis.,, 2,061. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Evart, Osceola Co., Mich., 1,386. 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 

EvrretH, St. Louis Co., Minn., 7,036. 

On Duluth & Iron R.; Dul., Miss. & North. 
R.R.). 

cee Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 33,484. 
On Boston & Albany; Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Bedford Co., Pa., 1,725. < 
On Hunt. & Broad oe aa (R.R.). 

—c. h., Snohomish Co., Wash., (1910) 24,814. 
Subport of entry. Is situated on Puget Sound, 
and on the Northern Pacific and the Great 

Northern railroads, 33 miles north by east 
from Seattle. 
Has a fine harbor and markets flour, lead, 
paper, creosote, timber and lumber through- 
out Alaska, South America, and the Orient, 
and frequently in Everett-built vessels. Is 
the centre of a great gold, silver, lead, and 
copper mining district. It is said to be the 
largest log market in the world. 


Line 


In 1891 the site of the city was an unin- 
habited tract of timber. 
Evercreen, c. h., Conecuh Co., Ala., 1,582. 
On Louisville & Nashv. (R.R.). 
Everson, Fayette Co., Pa., 1,759. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Everton, Dade Co., Mo., 522. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
EvesHam, Worcestershire, England (1901) 7,101. 
Big ty Prov. of Alemtejo, Portugal (1900) 
16,152. 
Evreux, capital of Dept. of Eure, France, (1906) 
15,348. 
Excetsior, Hennepin Co., Minn., 1,015. 
On Minneapolis & St. Louis (R.R.) 
Excetstor Sprincs, Clay Co., Mo., 3,900. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Wabash (R.R.). 
Exeter, Devonshire, England, (1901) 47,185; 
est. (1909) 48,793. 
A city, river port, and parliamentary and 
municipal borough of England, in the county 
of Devon, on the left bank of the Exe, 10 
miles northwest from its outlet in the English 


Channel. By means of a canal vessels of 300 
tons can reach the city. The largest vessels 
remain at Exmouth. Exeter is a place of 


remote antiquity, having been a British set- 
tlement long prior to the invasion of the 
Romans. 
—Fillmore Co., Neb., 916. 
On Burl. Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 4,897. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Middlesex Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,792. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Luzerne Co., Pa., 3,537- 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 
—Washington Co., R. I., 778. 
Exrra, Audubon Co., Iowa, 787. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Fasrtano, Proy. of Ancona, Italy, (1901) 7,493; 
commune 22,996. 
Factoryvitte, Wyoming (Co., Pa., 759. 
On Del., L. & W._(R.R.) 
FAENZA, 
239. 
Farrpank, Buchanan Co., Iowa, 618. 
On Chic. Gt. West. (R.R.). 
Farrpurn, c. h., Campbell Co., Ga., 1,395. 
On Atlanta & W. P. (R.R.). 
Farrpury, Livingston Co., Ill, 2,505. 
On Tol., P. & W.; Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Jefferson Co., Neb., 5,294. 
On Burlington Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 
St. Joseph & Gd. Isl. (R.R.). 
Faircuance, Fayette Co., Pa., 1,760. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Farrcuitp, Eau Claire Co., Wis., 678. 
On Fairchild & Northeast.; Northwest. 
(R.R.). 
Farrrax, Renville Co., Minn., 815. 
On Minn. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Atchison Co., Mo., 666. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Franklin Co., Vt., 1,318. 
Fairrietp, Fairfield Co., Conn., 6,134. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Wayne Co., Ill., 2,479. 
On B. & O. S. W.; Southern (R.R.). 
—e. h., Jefferson Co., Iowa, (1910) 4,970. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Somerset Co., Maine, 4,435. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Clay_Co., Neb., 1,054. 
eee ae Route; St. Joseph & Gd. Isl. 
—c. h., Freestone Co., Texas, 600. 
—Franklin Co., Vt., 1,778. 
On St. Johnsbury & L. C. (R.R.). 
FArRHAVEN, Bristol Co., Mass., 5,122. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Cayuga Co., N. Y., 571. 
On Lehigh Val. (R.R.). 
—Rutland Co., Vt., 2,554. 
On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). 
Farrianp, Ottawa Co., Okla., 560. 
FarrMont, Vermilion Co., Ill., 847. 
—c. h., Martin Co., Minn., 2,958. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.) 
—Tillmore Co., Neb., 921. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Marion Co., W. Va., (1910) 9,711. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
Farrmount, Grant Co., Ind., 
On Cleve., Cin., Ch., & St. 
Ch. & St. L. (R.R.) 
Farrport, Monroe Co., N. Y., 3,112. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; West Shore 
(R.R.). 
—Lake Co., Ohio, 2,263. 
Fairview, Bergen Co., N. J., 2,441. 
On Erie (R.R.). 
—c. h., Major Co., Okla., 2,020. 
On Kansas City, Mexico & Orient (R.R.). 
—Sanpete Co., Utah, 1,218. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 
FaizapaD, Oudh, British India (1901) 74,076. 
Fayarvo, Dept. of Humacao, Porto Rico, (1899) 
3,414. 


Prov. of Ravenna, Italy, (1901) 22,- 


Line 


2,506. _— - 
E.5 Pitts. (Gin, 


FatatsE, Dept. of Calvados, Normandy, France 
(1906) 6,374. 
Fatconer, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 


2,141. 

On Chautauqua Trac, (El.); Dunk., 7% Val. & 
P.; Erie aR). 

FaLkirk, Stirling, Scotland (1901) 29,271. 

Fatt River, c. h., Bristol Co., Mass., (1910) 
119,205. 
Situated at the mouth of the Taunton River, 
on the eastern shore of Mt. Hope Bay. It is 
on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, and is reached by several lines of 
steamboats. 
The chief manufactures are cotton goods, 
calico prints, ginghams, woolen goods, men’s 
hats, knit goods, yarn, thread, and shoes. 
Fall River was included within the limits of 
Freetown until 1803, and from 1804 to 1834 
was called Troy. In 1854 it was chartered as 
a city. 

Fatts Cuurcn, Fairfax Co., Va., 1,128. 
On Southern (R.R.) 

Fauts City, ec. h., Richardson Co., Neb., 3,255. 
On Burlington Route; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

Farts Creek, Jefferson Co., Pa., 1,204. 

On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Penn. (R.R.) 

Fatuston, Beaver Co., Pa., by 
On Pitts. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Faymoutu, Cornwall, England (1901) 

—c. h., Pendleton Co., Ky., 1,180. 

—Cumberland Co., Maine, 1,511. 

—Barnstable Co., Mass., 3,144. 

Faun, capital of Kopparberg, Sweden, (1907) 
10,800. 

Fano, Prov. of Pesaro and Urbino, Italy, (1901) 
10,162. 

Farco. c. h.. Cass Co., N. Dak., (1910) 14,331- 
On C., Mil. & St. P.; Great Northern; North- 
ern Pacific (R.R.). ‘ 

Fartmautt,.c. h., Rice Co., Minn., 9,001. 

On Chicago Gt. West.; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Fartey, Dubuque Co., Towa, 676. 

On Chicago Gt. West.; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 
Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Farmer City, Dewitt Co., Ill., 1,603. 

On Cl, Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Illinois Central 

(R.R.). 
FarMerspurc, Sullivan Co., Ind., 1,115. 

On Ev. & T. H. (R.R.). 

FarMersvitLe, Collin Co., Texas, 1,848. f 
On Frisco Lines; Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Mis- 
souri, Kan, & Tex. (R.R.). 


11,789. 


FaRMERVILLE, c. h., Union Parish, La., 598. 
On Arkansas Southeast.; St. Louis, Iron Mt. 
& So, (R.R.). 

FarMINnGpDALE, Nassau Co., N. Y., 1,567. 

On Long Island (R.R.) 

Farmincton, Hartford Co., Conn., 3,478. 

On N. ¥., N..H. & BH. (R:R.). 


—fulton Co., Ill., 2,421. 
On Burlington Route; Iowa Central (R.R.). 
—Van Buren Co., lowa, 1,165. 


a gitieeies Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. 
—c. he, Franklin Co., Me., 3,210. 


on Rw Central; Sandy R. “& Rang. Lks. 
—Oakland Co., Mich., 564. 
—Dakota Co., Minn., 1,024. 


On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac, (R.R.): 
—c. h., St. Francois Co., Mo., 2,613. 
—Strafford Co., N. H., 2,621. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Davis Co., Utah, 1,231. , 
On Den. & Rio Grande; Oregon Short Line; 
Salt Lake & Ogden (R.R.). 

FarMLAnp, Randolph Co., Ind., 907. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

FarMvItte, c. h., Prince Edward Co., Va., 2,971. 
On Norfolk & Western; Tidewater & West. 


(R.R.). 
FarnporouGi., Hampshire, England (1901) 
11,500. 
FarNHAM, Missisquoi Co., Quebec, Canada, 


(1901) 3,114. 

On Can. Pacific; Central Vermont (R.R.). 
—Surrey, England, (1901) 6,124. 
FarnworrH, Lancashire, England (1901) 

927. 

Faro, Prov. of Algarve, Portugal (1900) 
Farracut, Fremont Co., Iowa, 431. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

FarweE.u, Clare Co., Mich., 522. 

On Ann Arbor; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Fasano, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 12,184, 
Fasun, Prov. of Minieh, Egypt, 11,984. 
Fatipur (or Furttrepore), Allahabad, India 

(1901) 21,328. 

Faurtxton, c. h., Faulk Co., S. Dak., 802. 
On che, Mil. & St. Paul; Northwest. Line 


South Af- 


25,- 


11,835. 


FaunsmitH, Orange River Colony, 
rica, 950. 
Favara, Prov. of Girgenti, Sicily, (1901) 20,398. 
FaversHAM, Kent, England (1901) 11,290. 
Fayette, c. h., Fayette Co., Ala., 636. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Fayette Co., Iowa, 1,112. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Jefferson Co., Miss., 775. 
On Yazoo & Miss. V. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Howard Co., Mo., 2,586. 
On Mo., Kan, & Tex. (R.R.). 
—Fulton Gon Ohio, 915. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Toledo & West. 
(El.) (R.R.). 
Fayette City, Fayette Co., Pa., 2,005. 
On Pitts. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
FAYETTEVILLE, c. h., Washington Co., Ark., 4,471. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—c. h., Fayette Co., Ga., 709. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Onondaga Co., N. Y., 1,481. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 
—c. h., Cumberland Co., N. C., 7,045. 
a gyenne Coast Line; Raleigh & Southport 
—c. h., Lincoln Co., Tenn., 3,439. 
On Nash., Chat. & St. L. (R.R.). 


Fecamp, Dept. of Seine-Inférieure, France 
(1906) 16,529. 

Freperatspurc, Caroline Co., Md., 1,050. 
On Penna, (R.R.). 

FELEGYHAZA, Pest Comitat, Hungary (1901) 
33,408. 2 

Fenicity, Clermont Co., Ohio, 578. 

Freneton Fauzs, Victoria Co., North, Ontario, 


Canada, (1901) 1,132. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Fennimore, Grant Co., Wis., 1,159. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Fenton, Genesee Co., Mich., 2,331. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Staffordshire, England (1901) 22,742. 
Froposia, Russia. See THEODOSIA. 


—Govt. of Taurus, Russia, in the Crimea, 
27,238. 
Fercus, Wellington Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 


1,396. 
On Can. Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Fercus Fauts, c. h., Ottertail Co., Minn., 6,887. 
On Gt. No.; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
Fercuson, St. Louis Co., Mo., 1,658. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
Fermo, Prov. of Ascoli-Piceno, 
6,618; commmne 20,542. 
FEernanpina, c. h., Nassau Co., Fla., 3,482. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
FerernpALeE, Humboldt Co., Cal., 905. 


Italy, (1901) 


Ferrara, capital of Prov. of Ferrara, Italy, 
(1901) 35,825; commune 82,310. 

Ferris, Ellis Co., Texas, 1,233. 
On Hous. & Tex. C. (R.R.). 

EERE Proy. of Corunna, Spain, (1900) 25,- 
201. 

FertiLe, Polk Co., Minn., 614. 
On North. Pac. (R.R.). 

FEssENDEN, c. h., Wells Co., N. Dak., 713. 
on Seweek St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 

Ferstrnroc, Merionethshire, Wales, (1901) 11,- 
435. 


Festus, Jefferson Co., Mo., 2,556. 


On Frisco Lines; Miss. River & Bonne T. 
(R.R.). 
Fez, one of the capitals of Morocco, about 


140,000. 
Chief commercial centre of Morocco, situated 
on both banks of a tributary of the Sebu. 
Fez was founded in 793. In the thirteenth 
century it became the capital of an independ- 
ent state, and in the sixteenth of Morocco. 

Ficeac, Dept. of Lot, France (1901) 4,480. 

Fierro, Grant Co., N. Mex., 721. 

Fresote, Prov. of Florence, Italy (1901) 
ooo. 

Fire Lake, Grand Traverse Co., Mich., 340. 
On G. R. & Ind. (R.R.). 


58,- 


Trcueras, Proy. of Gerona, Spain (1900)  10,- 
714. 

Fittmore, Montgomery Co., Ill., 490. 
On Tol., St. Louis & Western (R.R.). 

—c. h., Millard Co., Utah, 1,191. 

FINncASTLE, c. h., Botetourt Co., Va., 479. 

Finpray, c. h., Ilancock Co., Ohio, (1900) 17,- 
613; (1910) 14,858. 
Centre of the oil and natural gas fields. 
Situated on the Blanchard River. It is on 


the Toledo and Ohio Central; the Cincinnati, 

Hamilton and Dayton: the Cleveland, Cincin- 

nati, Chicago and St. Louis, and the Lake Erie 

and Western railroads. 

The most notable buildings are Findlay Col- 

lege, the public library, and the city hospital. 

The chief manufacturing establishments are 

glass factories, brick and tile works, foun- 

dries and machine shops, rolling mills, boiler 
works, bridge works, target works, potteries, 
oil refinery, etc. 

Findlay was first incorporated in 1837. 
FINSTERWALDE, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 11,685. 
Frrminy, Dept. of Loire, France (1906) 17,944. 
Frrozpur, Lahore, India, 50,500. 

Fisuer, Champaign Co., Ill., 850. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
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FisHx1it, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 516. 
On Central New England RR). 

Fisuxitt, Lanpinc, Vutchess Co., N. Y., 3,902. 
On Central New England; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. 
River (R.R.). 

FircusurG, c. h., Worcester Co,, Mass., (1910) 
37,826. 

Situated on a branch of the Nashua River, 

and on the Fitchburg division of the Boston 

and Maine, and the New York, New Haver 
and Hartford Railroads. 

The most notable buildings are the Fitchburg 

State Normal School, the Burbank Hospital, 

and the public library. 

The industrial interests include granite quar- 

ries and manufactures of cotton yarns and 

woolens, Fitchburg was chartered as a city 

in 1872. 

Firzcerautp, Ben Hill Co,, Ga., 5,795. 

On Atlanta, B. & Atl.; Fitzg., Ocilla & Brox.; 

Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Fitzwitu1aM, Cheshire Co., N. H., 1,148. 

On Bost. & Me. (R.R.). 

Frume, Croatia, Austria-Hungary, 
955; estimated (1906) 43,896. 

royal free town and _ seaport, 
the head of the Bay of Guarnero. 

The most notable buildings are the cathedral, 

the Church of St. Vitus, the Naval Academy, the 

Roman triumphal arch, the town hall, and 

the Government buildings. 

The chief industrial establishments are the 

Government tobacco factory, the Whitehead 

torpedo works, the petroleum refinery, the 

rice-shelling factory, the paper and the saw 
mills. The fisheries are also important. 

Fiume was a town of the Byzantine Empire. 

In the ninth century it was ruled over by its 

own dukes. In 1471 it came into the posses- 

sion of Austria, and in 1799 was attached to 
the crown of Hungary. 

FLAGSTAFF, ¢. h., Coconino Co., Ariz., 1,633. 
oe ep ieiees, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines 

Franacan, Livingston Co., IIl., 590. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

FLANDREAU, c. h., Moody Co., S. Dak., 1,484. 
On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Frat River, St. Francois Co., Mo., 5,112. 

On Illinois Southern; Miss. Riv. & Bonne T, 

(R.R.) 

FLEeetwoop, Berks Co., Pa., 1,394. 

On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 

FLEeMinGsBurG, c. h., Fleming Co., Ky., 1,219. 
On Cincin., Flem. & Southeast. (R.R.). 

FiLemincton, c. h., Hunterdon Co., N. J., 2,693. 
On Cent. of New Jersey; Lehigh Valley; Penn- 
sylvania (R.R.). 

—Clinton Co., Pa., (1910) 1,022. 

Frenssurc, Schleswig, Germany, (1905) 53,777- 

Fiers, Dept. of Orne, France, (1906) 13,314. 

FretcHer, Franklin Co., Vt., 737. 

On St. J. & Lake C. (R.R.). 
Fuint, c. h., Genesee Co., Mich., (1910) 38,550. 

Situated on both banks of the Flint River, 34 
miles from Saginaw, 68 miles from Detroit, 
on the Grand Trunk and Pere Marquette Rail- 
roads. The city is known as the “Vehicle 
City’’ on account of its numerous factories for 
the manufacture of wagons, carriages, wheels, 
bodies, axles, paints, and varnishes. Fifteen 
per cent of the total output for the country in 
these lines are manufactured in Flint. Other 
industries are cigar factories, automobile works, 
flouring and woolen mills, breweries, and brick 
and tile works. Seat of Michigan School for 
the Deaf. Numerous schools, including high 
school in building erected at a cost of $100,000, 
fine public library, court-house, and hospital. 

—Flintshire, Wales (1901) 4,625. 

Frora, Clay Co., Ill., 2,704. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 

—Carroll Co., Ind., 1,386. 

On Vandalia (R.R.) 

Fiorara, Covington Co., Ala., 2,439. 

On Central of Georgia; Louisville & Nash 

ville (R.R.) 

Fiorat Park, Nassau Co., N. Y., 1,225. 

On Long Island (R.R.) 

Fiorence (or Firenze), capital of Prov. of 
Tuscany, Italy, (1901) 205,580. 

Situated at the foot of the Apennines, on the 

river Arno. The river divides it into two 

unequal parts, and is crossed by six bridges, 
two of which, the Ponte della Santa Trinita 
and the Ponte Vecchio by Taddeo 

Gaddi), are famous. 

Florence is remarkable for its well-preserved 

and handsome medieval edifices. There are 

many magnificent palaces (Stroszi, Rucellai, 

Riccardi, the Medici, etc.) The Pitti and the 

Uffizi art treasures are world-famous. Among 

the notable squares, or piazzas, are the Palazzo 

Vecchio, the Piazzo della Signoria, and the 

Loggia dei Lanzi, where Savonarola was burned 

at the stake. 

The most striking building in Florence, and 

perhaps in Europe, is the Duomo (begun in 

1298), with the largest dome in the world, 

executed by Brunelleschi, and a campanile, 

begun by Giotto in 1334. The most noted of 

170 other churches are the Santa Croce and 

Santa Maria Novelli. Southwest of the Pal- 

azzo Pitti are the Boboli Gardens. Among 

other institutions of the city are the monas- 
tery of San Marco, the Laurentian and Maru- 
cellian Libraries, Academy of Fine Arts, and 

Royal Institute. 

Florence occupied the foremost place in the 

history of the Renaissance. It was the home 

of Dante, Giotto, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. In 
the sixteenth century Florentine art culmi- 
nated in Michelangelo. Under the Medici, 

Florence rose to extraordinary splendor. 
Frorence, c. h., Lauderdale Co., Ala., 6,689. 

On Louisville & Nash.; Southern (R.R.). 
—Fremont Co., Colo., 2,712. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Denver & Rio Gr.; 

Flor. & Cripple Ck. (R.R.). 

—Marion Co., Kans., 1,168. 

On A., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

—Douglas Co., Neb., (1910) 1,526. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Florence Co., S. C., 11,057. 

On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.). 

FLoRESVILLE, c. h., Wilson.Co,, Texas, 1,398. 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 

Fioria, Prov. of Concepcion, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 1,535; 

Fioripsporr, Vienna Dist., Austria, (1900) 36,599. 

Fiorisant, St. Louis Co., Mo., 765. 

Frovitta, Butts Co., Ga., 495. 

On Flovilla & Ind. Spgs.; Southern (R.R.). 
Fioyp, c. h., West Carroll Parish, La. 
FiusHinGc (or VursstncEN), Zealand, Nether- 

lands (1900) 18,893. 

38. 


—Genesee Co., Mich., 
—Queens Co., N. Y., former village, now Fourth 
ard of Queens Borough, New York City. 
—Belmont Co., Ohio, 868. 
Focera, capital of Prov. of Foggia, Italy (1901) 
49,000. 
Foxcuany. Moldavia, Rumania, (1809) 23,783. 
Forrcno, Prov. of Perugia, Italy, (1901) 8,951. 
Foikestone, Kent, England, (1901) 30,650. 
FotranssEe, Brooke Co., W. Va., 2,031. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.) 
Fonpa, Pocahontas Co,, Towa, 978. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Montgomery Co., N. Y., 1,100. 
Fonp-pu-Lac, c. h., Fond-du-Lac Co., Wis., 18.- 


797. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Minn., St. P. & S. 
Ste. M.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 


(1901) 38, 


situated at 


(1362, 
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FonTAInesBLeAu, Dept. of Seine-et-Marne, France 


(1906) 11,281. 
The residence of kings of France; contains 
famous park (45,000 acres). 
Fontanetie, Adair Co., Iowa, 789. 
On Burl, Route (R.R.). 
Fontenay-Le-Comte, Dept. of Vendée, France, 


(1906) 8,458. 
Forp, Clark Co., Ky., 702. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
Forp City, Wayne Co., Mich., 1,689. 
—Armstrong Co., Pa., 4,850. 
Forpsvitte, Ohio Co., Ky., 640. 
On Illinois Central; Louisv., Hend. & St. L. 


(R.R.). 
Forpyce, Dallas Co., Ark., 2,794. 

On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; For- 
Faas. ae Princeton; St. Louis Southwestern 
(R.R.). 


Forest, c. h., Scott Co., Miss., 1,136. 
On Alabama & Vicksburg (R.R.). 

—Hardin Co., Ohio, 1,285. 

On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Penna. (R.R.). 

—Lambton Co., West, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,553. 

Forest City, c. h., Winnebago Co., Iowa, 1,601. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Minn. & St. Louis 
(R.R.). 

—Holt Co., Mo., 534. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—Rutherford Co., N. C., 1,592. 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 

—Susquehanna Co., Pa., (1910) 5,749. 

On Delaware & Hudson; Erie; N. Y., Ont. & 
Western (R.R.).. 

Forest Date, Salt Lake Co., Utah, 1,540. 

Forestcrove, Washington Co., Ore., 1,772. 

On Oregon Electric; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Seat of the Pacific University. 

Forest Park, Cook Co., IIl., 6,594. 

On Chicago Gt. ; Chic. Term. Transfer; 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (R.R.). 

7ORESTVILIE, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 721. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

Forrar, Forfarshire, Scotland (1901) 12,061. 

Fortt, Prov. of Forli, Italy, (1901) 19,180. 

Forney, Kaufman Co., Tex., 1,114. 

On Texas & Pacific (R.R.) 

Forrest, Livingston Co., Ill., 967. 

On Tol., Peoria & West.; Wabash (R.R.). 

Forrest City, c. h., St. Francis Co., Ark., 
2,484. 

On: Chic., Rock Is]. & Pac.; St. L., Iron Mt. & 
So. (R.R.). 

Forreston, Ogle Co., Ill., 870. 

On Burlington Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 
Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Forst, Brandenburg, Germany (1905) 
Manufactures of woolen cloth 

ForsytH, c. h., Monroe Co., Ga,, 2,208. 

On Central of Ga. (R.R.). 

—Rosebud Co., Mont., 1,398. 
On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd.; Northern Pacific 
(R.R.) 

Fort Atkinson, Jefferson Co., Wis., 3,877. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 


33,757- 


Fort Benton, c. h., Choteau Co., Mont., 1,004. 
Fort Bracc, Mendocino Co., Cal., 2,408. 
Fert Brancu, Gibson Co., Ind., 1,182. 


On Evan. & T. H. (R.R.). 

Fort Brook, Hillsboro Co., Fla., 2,135. 

Fort Corurins, c. h., Larimer Co., Colo., 8,210. 
On Colorado & Southern (R.R.). 

Fort Covineton, Franklin Co., N. Y., 877. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Fort-pE-france, Martinique, West Indies (1901) 
22,164. 

Fort Derostt, Lowndes Co., Ala., 893. 
On Louisv. & Nash, (R.R.). 


Fort Dopce, c. h., Webster Co., Iowa, (1910) 
15,543- 
On Chicago Gt. Western; Ft. D., Des M, & S,; 
Illinois Central; Minneapolis & St. Louis 
(R.R.). 


Fort Epwarp, Washington Co., N. Y., 3,762. 
On D. & Hud. (R.R 
Site. of Fort “E 
Fort FarrrieLp, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,620. 
On Bangor & Aroost.; Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
Fort Gatnes, Clay Co., Ga., 1,320. 
On Central of Georgia (R.R.) 
Fort Girson, Muskogee Co., Okla., 1,344. 
On Frisco Lines; St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern (R.R.) 
Fort Kent, Aroostook Co., Maine, 
On Bangor & Aroostook ( 
Fort Lee, Bergen Co., N. J. 


3,710. 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Fort SHeErman, Lake Co., Ill, 1,500. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Fort Smiru, c. h., Sebastian Co., Ark., (1910) 
23,975. 

On Arkansas Central; Ft. Smith & Western; 

Frisco Lines; Kansas City. South.; Midlan 

Valley; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

Second city ot the State; manufactures bricks, 

furniture, and leather. 

Fort Va.uiey, Houston Co., Ga., 2,697. 

On Central of Georgia; Southern (R.R.). 
Fortvitue, Hancock Co., Ind., 1,174. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Fort Wayne, c. h., Allen Co., Ind., (1910) 63,933. 
Situated at the junction of the St. Joseph and 
St. Mary Rivers. It is on the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern; the Grand Rapids and 
Indiana; Fort Wayne, Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville; the New York, Chicago and St. Louis; 
the Wabash; the Lake Erie and Western; and 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton railroads. 
The city is in an agricultural district. The 
industrial plants include shops of the Penn- 
sylvania and the Wabash Railroads, foundries 
and machine shops, wheel works, flouring 
mills, electric-lamp factory, knitting mills, oil- 
tank works, and packing-houses. ‘ 

Fort Wayne was at first a fort, built by Gen- 

eral Anthony Wayne in 1794. It was char- 

tered as a city in 1839. 

Fort Wuite, Columbia Co., Fla., 329. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). | 
Fort Witii1am, Algona Co., Ontario, 

(1901) 3,997. __ : 

On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 

Large shipments of grain; grain elevators, 

saw and planing mills. 

Fort WortH, ec. h., Tarrant Co., Texas, (1910) 
735312. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Gulf; Ft. Worth & Den. 

C.; Frisco Lines; Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Hous- 

ton & Tex. Cent.; Internat. & Gt. Nor.; Mis- 

souri, Kan. & Tex.; St. Louis Southwest. ; 

Texas & Pacific; Trinity & Brazos Val. (R.R.). 
Forty Tort, Luzerne Co., Pa., 2,353. 

On Del., Lack. & West. (R.R.). 

Fossiz, c. h., Wheeler Co., Ore., 421. 

Fosston, Polk Co., Minn., 1,075. 

On Great North. (R.R.). 

Foster, Providence Co., R. I., 1,124. 

Fostrorra, Hancock Co., Ohio, 9,597- 

On Balt. & Ohio; Hocking Valley; Lake Erie 

& West.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L.; Toledo & Ohio 

Cent. (R.R.). 

Fovau, Lower Egypt, 10,990. 

Fouceres, Dept. of Ille-et-Vilaine, France (1906) 
22,090. 

Fountain City, Buffalo Co., Wis., 1,031. 

On the Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Fountain GreEN, Sanpete Co., Utah, 875. 

On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 

Fountain Hitt, Lehigh Co., Pa., 1,388. 

Fourmies, Dept. of Nord, France (1906) 13,617. 

Fowter, c. h., Benton Co., Ind., 1,491. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
TFowLervitie, Livingston Co., Mich., 905. 
lFoxnoro, Norfolk Co., Mass., 3,863. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Foxcrort, Piscataquis Co., Maine, 1,629. 

On Bangor & Aroost.; Maine Central (R.R.). 
Fox Lake, Dodge Co., Wis., 851. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Frackvitie, Schuylkul Co., Pa., 3,118. 

On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.) 
FRAMINGHAM, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 12,- 

948. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Francestown, Hillsboro Co., N. H., 693. 
FRANCESVILLE, Pulaski Co., Ind., 729. 

On Chicago, Ind. & Louisv. (R.R.). 
Franconia, Grafton Co., N. H., 505. 

FrANEKER, Friesland, Netherlands (1901) 7,187. 


Canada, 


7 Alberta Co., Alberta, Canada, (1906) 
1,178. 

On Can. Pacific (R.R.). 
FRANKENBERG, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 13,350. 


FRANKENHAUSEN, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Ger- 
many (1905) 6,543. 

FRANKENMUTH, Saginaw Co., Mich., 693. 

FRANKENTHAL, Rhenish Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 
18,190. 

TFranxrorp, Pike Co., Mo., 793. 

On St. L. & Han. (R.R.). 

Frankrort, c. h., Clinton Co., Ind., (1910) 8,634. 
On Chic., Ind. & Lv.; Lake Erie & West.; Tol., 
St. Louis & West.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

—Marshall Co., Kans., 1,426. 

On Mo, Pacific (R.R.). 


FOUNTAIN CITY AND 


Fort Manpison, c. h., Lee Co., Iowa, (1910) 8,900. 
ee me Top. & S. Fe; Burlington Route 

Fort Meape, Polk Co., Fla., 1,165. 

Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 

Mirn, York Go... SniG.; 1676. 

Southern (R.R.). 

Morcan, ec. h., Morgan Co., Colo., 

Burlington Route; Union Pacific (R. 

Myers, Lee Co., Fla., 2,463. 

Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 

Payne, c. _h.,’ Dekalb Co., Ala., 1,317. 

n Alabama Great South. (R.R.). 

Prerce, St. Lucie Co., Fla., 1,333. 

Florida East Coast (R.R.) 

Pierre, c. h., Stanley Co., S, Dak., 792. 

Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Prain, Montgomery Co., N. Y., 2,762. 

N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. (R.R.) 

Recovery, Mercer Co., Ohio, 1,193. 

On Lake E. & W. (R.R.). 

Scott, c. h., Bourbon Co., Kans., (1910) 

10,463. 

On Frisco Lines; Mo., Kansas & Tex.; Mis- 

souri Pacific (R.R.). 


2,800, 


=) 


BLUFFS, WISCONSIN 


—c. h., Franklin Co., Ky., State capital, (1900) 
9.487; (1910) 10,465. 
Situated on the Kentucky River, and on the 
Louisville and Nashville, and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroads. The river is navigable by 
steamboats below and above the city. 

—Waldo Co., Maine, 1,157. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

—c. h., Benzie Co., Mich, 1555. 
On Ann Arbor (R.R.). 

—Herkimer Co., N. Y., 3/303. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 

—Ross Co., Ohio, 734. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 

FraNKFURT-ON-THE-MAIN, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, 
(1910) 414,508. 
Situated on the right bank of the Main. The 
most prominent squares are the Rossmarkt, 
with the Gutenberg monument; the Goethe- 
platz, with Schwanthaler’s statue of Goethe; 
the Schillerplatz, with the statue of Schiller; 
the Kaiserplatz, and the Bérsenplatz. The 
most_notable buildings are the Cathedral of 
St. Bartholomew (870), built in the Gothic 
style (the place of the election and corona- 


tion of the German emperors); the Wahlka- 
elle; the Paulskirche, the seat of the German 
Vational Parliament of 1848-49; the Kaiser- 
saal, in which the newly elected emperor held 
his public banquet; the Municipal Historical 
Museum, containing among its documents the 
Golden Bull; the Goethe house and the ad- 
joining Goethe museum, The modern  build- 
ings of note are the city library, with its 
Corinthian portico; the new exchange, the 
opera-house, the Central Railway Station, the 
most magnificent structure of its kind on the 
continent, and the Stadel Art Institute. 

The chief manufactures are chemicals, gold 
and silver wire, machinery, carpets, drugs, to- 
bacco, and electric supplies. It is the seat 
of many of the most important industrial and 
mercantile associations of southern Germany 
and the home of some of the strongest moneyed 
institutions in the world, famous since the days 
of the early Rothschilds. 

In 794 Charles the Great held a_ church 
council at Frankfurt. After the partition of 
Charles's empire, the city became the capital 
of the East Frankish kingdom. The Golden 
Bull of 1356 made Frankfurt the electoral city 
of Germany, and after the middle of the six- 
teenth century the German emperors were 
crowned there. For hundreds of years it was 
ruled by a merchant oligarchy, but was made 
a free city at the Congress of Vienna, In 
1816 it became the capital of the German 


Confederation. In 1866 it was incorporated 
with Prussia. 

FRANKFURT-ON-THE-OpeER, Brandenburg, Germany, 
(1905) 64,304. 


Frankitn, New London Co., Conn., 527. 
On Cent. Vermont (R.R.). 

—Morgan Co., Ill., 696. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—ec. h., Johnson Co., Ind., 4,502. 


On Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chic. & St. Louis; 
Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction 
(El.); Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & Si. 


Louis (R.R.). 
—c. h., Simpson Co., Ky., 3,063. 
On Louis. & Nash. (R.R.). 
—c. h., St. Mary Parish, Ly 38570 
On Franklin & Abbev.; Morgan’s La. & Tex. 
(R.R.). 
—Hancock Co., Maine, 1,161. 
—Norfolk Co., Mass., 5,641. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Merrimack Co., N._H., 6,132. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Warren Co., Ohio, 2,659. 
On Cincinnati North.; Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. 
L.; Ohio Electric (R.R.). 
Cambria Co., Pa., 2,102. 
—c. h., Venango Co., Pa., (1910) 9,767. 
a Pes Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Pennsylvania 
(R.R.). 
—c. h., Williamson Co., Tenn., 
On Louisy. & Nash, (R.R.). 
—c. h., Robertson Co., Texas, 600. 
On Inter. & Great North. (R.R.). 
—Franklin Co., Vt., 1,108. 
—Southampton Co., Va., 2,271. 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
Frankuin Grove, Lee Co., Ill., 572. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
FRANKLINTON, Ifranklin Co., N. C., 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

TF RANKLINVILLE, Cattaraugus Co., N. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Frankton, Madison Co., Ind., 936. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Frascati, Prov. of Rome, Italy (1901) 4.915. 
FRASERVILLE, Temiscouata Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 4,569. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


2,924. 


Fray Bentos, Dept. of Rio Negro, Uruguay, 
5,000. 

Vrazee, Becker Co., Minn., 1,645. 
On North. Pacific (R.R.). 

Frazer, Boone Co., lowa, 537. 

Freperica, Kent Co., Del., 659. 

Frepericia, Jutland, Denmark (1901) 12,714. 

Freperick, c. h., Frederick Co., Md., (1900) 


1296; (1910) 10,411. 

Centre of the finest farming section in the 

State, on the Baltimore and Ohio, the North- 

ern Central (Pennsylvania), and the Frederick 

railroads. 

—c. h., Tillman Co., Okla., 3,027. 

On Frisco Lines; Wichita Falls & Northwest. 

(R.R.). 

FREDERICKSBURG, Chickasaw Co., Towa, 558. 

On Chicago Gt. Western (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., Ohio, 507. 

On C., A. & C. (Penna. Lines) (R.R.). 

—c. h., Gillespie Co., Texas, 1,200. 

—Spottsylvania Co., Va., 5,874. 

On Pot., Fred. & Pied.; Rich., Fred. & Pot. 

(R.R.). 

FREDERICKTOWN, c. h., Madison Co., Mo., 2,632. 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

—Knox Co., Ohio, 1,021. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

FREDERICTON, capital of Province and of County 
of York, New Brunswick, Canada, (1901) 10,- 
790. 

Freponta, c. h., Wilson Co., Kans., 3,040. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Frisco Lines; 

Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

Chautauqua Co., N. Y., (1910) 5,285. 

FREDRIKSHALD, Amt of Smaalenene, 
(1900) 11,957; estimated (1908) 12,263. 

Freprikstap, Amt of Smaalenene, Ratwar, 
(1900) 14,635; estimated (1908) 15,350. 

Freegure, St. Clair Co., Ill., (1910) 1,397. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Freepom, Carroll Co., N. H., 
Beaver Co., Pa., 3,060. 
Frrenoup, c. h., Monmouth Co., N. J., 3,233. 
On Central of N. J.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
FreetannD, Luzerne Co., Pa., (1910) 6,197. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
Freeman, Hutchinson Co., S. 

On Ch, M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Freeport, c. h., Stephenson Co., TIl., 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 

Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Cumberland_Co., Maine, 96s. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Nassau Co., N. Y., (1oro) 4,836. 

On Long Island (R.R.). 

—Harrison Co., Ohio, 624. 

On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

—Armstrong Co., Pa., 2,248. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

FREETOWN, capital of Sierra Leone, West Africa, 
30,000, 

—Bristol Co., Mass., 1,470. 

7 ed Dresden Circle, Saxony, 

07. 
Centre of mining district and mining adminis- 
tration of Saxony, on the northern slope of 
the Erzgebirge. 
The building of the greatest 
Late Gothic cathedral. The sculptures on the 
golden door, a relic from the Romanesque 
church burned in 1484, are some of the finest 
of the Middle Ages, and its burial-vault con- 
tains the bodies of forty-one Protestant Saxon 
princes. The church organ was built by Sil- 
bermann. Other notable buildings are the 
castle of Freudenstein, the Late Gothic Rath- 
haus, and the Mining Academy, attended by 
students from all parts of the world. 

The chief manufactures are gold and silver 

wire, machinery, leather, woolens, fertilizers, etc. 

Freiberg owes its origin to the discovery of 

silver in the vicinity in the beginning of the 


Norway, 


542. 


Dak., 615. 


17,567. 
Illinois Central; 


(1905) 30,- 


note is the 


thirteenth century. It fell under the rule of 
the Saxon Albertine line in, 1485. 

Freisure, capital ot Vist. of Freiburg, Germany, 
(1905) 74,102. ¥ 
Situated in the valley of the Dreisam, 

‘The most notable buildings are the cathe. 
dral, the Roman Catholic Church of St. Mar- 
tin, the Protestant Ludwigskirche, the Rathhaus, 
the Kaufhaus, the Ssornhalle, and the unj. 
versity. 

The chief manufactures are silk thread, glass 
beads, buttons, paper, furniture, scientific and 
musical instruments, machinery, chocolate, 
sugar products, wine, tobacco, and cigars. 
Freiburg was founded in 1090. In_ 1368 it 
passed under the protection of the House of 
Hapsburg. 

Fretsinc, Bavaria, (1905) 13,586. _ 
Manufactures machinery and agricultural im- 
plements; seat of Royal Agronomic School, 

FREMANTLE, capital of Western Australia, Aus- 
tralia (1901) 14,704. 

Fremont, Steuben Co., Ind., 694. 

On Lake Sh. & M. S. (R.R.). 

—Mahaska Co., Iowa, 501. 

On Burlington Route; Iowa Central (R.R.). 

—Newaygo Co., Mich., 2,009. 

On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Dodge Co., Neb., 8,718. F 
On Burlington Route; Northwest. Line; Union 
Pacific (R.R.). 

—Rockingham Co., N. H., 622. 

—c. h., Sandusky Co., Ohio, 9,939. 

On Lake Erie & West.; Lake Shore & Mich, 
So.; Lake Shore Electric; Wheel. & Lake Erie 
(R.R.). 

Frenciut Licx, Orange Co., Ind., 1,803. 
On Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; South, 
(R.R.). 

Frencutown, Hunterdon Co., N. J., 984. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 


FRENCHVILLE, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,414. 
FRE LLO, catecz Mexico (1900) 6,309 
On Mex. Cent. (R.R.). 


Fresno, c. h., Fresno Co., Cal., (1910) 24,892. 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; So. Pac. (R.R.), 

Friarpoint, c. b., Coahoma Co., Miss., 
On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 

Fripourc, capital of Canton of Fribourg, Switz- 
erland, (1908) 18,069. 

FriepENAU, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 18,011. 

Trrepianp, Bohemia (1900) 6,241. 

Frrepricuropa, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
(1905) 4,409. 

FRIEDRICHSHAFEN, Wutrtemberg, Germany (1905) 
5,396. 


75- 


Germany 


FRIEDRICHSHAGEN, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
13,204. 

FRrIEDRICHSTHAL, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, 
(1905) 12,090. 

Frienp, Saline Co., Neb., 1,261. 


On Burl. Route (R.R.). 


FRrRienpsHiP, Knox Co., Maine, 776. 
Allegany C€o., N. Y., 1,218. 
o. (R.R.). 


son C a.) Zs 
On Norfolk & West. 
Frome, Somerset, England (1901) 
Frontenac, Crawford Co., Kans., 3.396. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Frontera, Tabasco, Mexico, 7,000. 
Front Royat, c. h., Warren Co., Va., 1,133. 
On Norfolk & Western; Southern (R.R.). 


Frost, Navarro Co., Te , 702. 
On St. Louis Southwest. (R.R.). 
Frosteurc, Allegany Co., Md., 6,028. 
On Cumberland & Penna. (R.R.). 


Fryesurc, Oxford Co., Maine, 


: 540. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 


Fu-cuow, capital of Prov. of Fo-Kien, China, 
estimated 624,000. 
Fuxut, capital of Prefecture of Fukui, Japa 


(1908) 50,306. 
Fuxvoxka, capital of Fukuoka Prefecture, Japan, 
(1908) 82,106. 
Fuupa, Hesse-Nassau, Germany (1905) 20,420 
—Murray Co., Minn., 743. 


Futterton, Orange Co., Cal., 1,725. 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast 
Lines (R.R.). 


—Vernon Parish, La., 1,238. 
On Gulf & Sabine River (R.R.) 
—c. h., Nance Co., Neb., 1,638. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). 
Futon, Hempstead Co., Ark, 647. 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
—Whiteside Co., Ill., 2,174. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; North- 
west Line (R.R.). 
—Fulton Co., Ky., 2,575. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—c. h., Callaway Co., Mo., 
On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
—Oswego Co., N. Y., (1910) 10,480. 
On. Del. b. & Wes and.) Gre Beem: N. YS 
Ont. & West. (R.R.). 
—Ohio Co., W. Va., 1,038. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.) 
FuLTonviILLe, Montgomery Co., N. Y., 812. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 
Fumay, Dept. of Ardennes, 
5,836. 
FuncuHAL, capital of Madeira, 19,000. 
FUNFKIRCHEN, capital of Baranya Comitat, Hun- 
gary, (1901) 43,982; estimated (1906) 49,413 
Situated on the southern slopes of the Meczek 
Moun,ains, 
The most notable buildings are the Stadtkirche 
and a Franciscan church, formerly two of the 
five Turkish mosques from which the town 
derives its name; the Episcopal palace, the 
town hall, and a synagogue. A large trade 
is carried on in coal, marble, wine, fruit, to 
bacco, gall-nuts, and hogs. The chief manu 
factures are leather, cloth, and pottery 
Finfkirchen is thought to be the Roman Co- 
lonia Serbium. It was occupied by the Turks 
from 1543 to 1686. 
Funxkstown, Washington Co., Md., 568. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). : 
Furruckasap, capital of Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, British India, (1901), 62,878. 
A eis Brandenburg, Prussia, 
ozs 
FuRsTENWALDE, Brandenburg, Germany (1905) 


2 


28. 


France, (1906) 


(1903) 


20,4058. 

Furry, Middle Franconia, Bavaria, (1905) 60,- 
525. 

Situated at the confluence of the Regnitz and 
Pegnitz. 

The notable buildings are the Rathhaus, built 
in Italian style, a synagogue, and the Church 
of St. Michael, with its excellent Late Gothic 
ciborium. 

The chief manufactures are the famous “Ni- 


remberg Goods,” mirrors, toys, gold leaf, 
bronzes, spectacles and optical instruments, 
wooden articles, etc. The trade in these 


manufactures and in hops is very extensive. 
Fiirth was burned by the Croats in 1634, and 
passed from Prussia to Bavaria in 1806. It 
obtained a municipal charter in 1818. 

Fusan, Korea, 16,797. 

FuTenpur. See Fatipur. 

GapspEN, c. h., Etowah Co., Ala., 10,557- P 
On Ala. Gt. So.; Chattanooga South.; Louis 
ville & Nash.; Nash., Chat. & St. L.; Southern 
(R.R.). 

Garta, Prov. 
5,000. 

Garrney, c. h., Cherokee Co., S. C., 4,767. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

GarnEsporo, c. h., Jackson Co., Tenn., 408. 

GAINESVILLE, Sumter Co., Ala., 532. 


of Caserta, Italy (1901) about 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Gainesvitte, c. h., Alachua Co., Fla., 6,183. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Seaboard Air Line; 
Tampa & Jacksony. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hall Co., Ga., (1910) 5,925. 

On Gainesville Midland; Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Cooke Co., Texas, (1910) 7,624. 

On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Mo., Kan. & Texas 
(R.R.). 

GAINSBOROUGH, England 
17,660. 

GattHERSBURG, Montgomery Co., Md., 625. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

GaLasHrets, Roxburgh and Selkirk, Scotland, 
(1901) 13,952. 

Gavattia, Saline Co., Ill., 745. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Gatatz, Moldavia, Rumania, (1908) 66,000. 

Gaena, c. h., Jo Daviess Co., Ill., (1910) 4,835. 
On Burl. Route; Illinois Central; Northwest. 
Line (R.R.). 

—Cherokee Co., Kans., (1910) 6,006. 


Lincolnshire, (1901) 


On Frisco Lines; Missouri, Kan. & Texas 
(R.R.). 
GaLessurG, c. h., Knox Co., Ill., 22,089. 


On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Burlington Route; 
Rock Isl. So. (Electric) (R.R.). 
—Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 656. 
On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
GALESVILLE, Trempealeau Co., Wis., 973. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Gareton, Potter Co., Pa., 4,027. 
On Buffalo & Susq. (R.R.). 
Gatton, Crawford Co., Ohio, 7,214. 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Erie (R.R.). 
Ga.tatTin, c. h., Daviess Co., Mo., 1,825. 
On Ch., R. I. & P.; Wabash (R.R.) 
—c. h., Sumner Co., Tenn., 2,390. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
Gatiipotts, c. h., Gallia Co., Ohio, 5,560. 

On Hocking Valley; Kanawha & Mich. (R.R.). 
Gatiitz1n, Cambria Co., Pa., 3,504. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Coke. 
Gattup, c. h., McKinley Co., N. Mex., 2,204. 


On A., T. & S. Fe Coast Lines (R.R.). 

Gat, Grundy Co., Mo., 583. 

—Waterloo Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
7,866. 


On Canadian Pac.; Galt, Pres. & Hesp.; Grand 
Trunk (R.R.). 

Gatva, Henry Co., IIl., 2,498. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac, (R.R.). 

Gatveston, c. h., Galveston Co., Texas, (1900) 
37,789; (1910) 36,981. 
Port of entry; the sixth commercial port of 
the United States. 
Situated on Galveston Island, which is bounded 
by the Gulf of Mexico on the south and Gal- 
veston Bay on the north. Is the terminus of 
the Southern Pacific; the International and 
Great Northern; the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas; the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe; the 
Rock Island; the Gulf and Interstate; the Gal- 
veston, Houston and Henderson; the Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg and San Antonio, and other 
railroads, and has regular steamship communi- 
cations with European, Asiatic, Mexican, and 
Cuban ports. 
Galveston ranks first in exports of cotton and 
cottonseed products, and is one of the leading 
grain exporting ports of the country, and is 
second alone to New York in value of foreign 
exports. Its chief manufactured products are 
cement, iron, ice, doors, sashes, and beer, etc. Its 
most important buildings are the State Medi- 
cal College, St. Mary’s University, Ball High 


School, Scottish Rite Cathedral, and Cotton 
Exchange. The United States has located in 
Galveston three forts, a life-saving station, 


and a branch of the weather bureau, while the 
State has a quarantine station. It is con- 
nected with the mainland by two miles of rail- 
road bridge, which is being superseded by a 
solid concrete causeway. On its southern ex- 
posure it is protected from the Gulf by a 
granite sea-wall, 17 feet above the level of the 
sea, which is supported by earthen filling, ex- 
tending two miles in width and five miles in 
length. This was erected after the disastrous 
storm of September, 1900, in which thousands 
of lives were lost, and property valued at 
over $10,000,000 was destroyed. The sea-wall 
is two feet above the highest water of the 
1900 storm. 


The island was the resort of pirates until 
1827. A charter of incorporation was granted 
in 1839. 
Gatway, capital of County Galway, Ireland 
(1901) 13,426. 
Gamnrer, Knox Co., Ohio, 537- 


On C., A. & C. (Penna. Lines) (R.R.). 
GananoguE, Leeds Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 


(1901) 3,526. 
On Thous. Isl. (R.R.). 

Ganpara, Samar Prov., Samar, P. I. (1903) 
12,014. 

Cicinmenere Ecija Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
11,278. 


h., Finney_Co., Kans., 3,171. 
& Santa Fe; Garden City, Gulf 


GarDEN CITY, c. 
On Atch., Top. 
& Nee ee 
—Cass Co., Mo., 713. ‘ 
On Kan. City, Clin. & Spring. (R.R.). 
Garpen Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa, 611. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Garprner, Kennebec Co., Maine, 5,311. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 
Garpner, Grundy Co., IIl., 
On Chicago & Alton; Cl., 
(R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 14,699. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
GarFIELD, Bergen Co., N. J., (1910) 10,213. 
On Erie Re gditors 
—Whitman Co., ash., 932. 
On Northern Pacific; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co.; 
. Spok. & Inland Emp. (R.R.). 
GARLAND, Benotsese soe Maine, 817. 
—Dallas Co., Texas, 804. 
be Frisco Lines; Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Mo., 
Kan. eee ee saath d 
3 er, Hancock Co., Iowa, 1,028. 
on Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
, (RR). 
eae d. MA Anderson Co., Kans., 2,334. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Garretson, Minnehaha Co., S. Dak., 668, 
On Great North. (R.R.). 
Garrett, Dekalb Co., Ind., 4,149. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). : 
GARRETTSVILLE, Portage Co., Ohio, 1,001. 
On Erie ee i ee 
ARRISON, Benton Co., Iowa, I 
is On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Nacogdoches Co., Texas, 627. 
On Houston, E. & W. Texas (R.R.). 
Garwoop, Union Co., N. J., 1,118. 
On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.) 
Gary, Lake Co., Ind., (1910) 16,802. 
Gas City, Grant Co., Ind., 3,224. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Allen Co., Kans., 1,281. ‘ 
On Mo., Kans. & Texas; Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 
Gassaway, Braxton Co., W. Va., 1,086. 
On Coal & Coke (R.R.) 
Gastonia, Gaston Co., N. C., 5,759- 
On Carolina & Northwest.; Southern (R.R.). 
Gate City, c. h., Scott Co., Va., 599. 
On Va. & Southwest. (R.R.). 
Gatesueap, Durham, England (1901) 
estimated (1909) 131,024. 
GaTEsvILtEe, c. h., Coryell Co., Texas, 1,929. 
On St. L. Southwest. (R.R.). : 
Gaya, British India (1901) 71,288. 


6. 
caGinn (GHG (Stale 


109,888; 


Gaytorp, c, h., Ostego Co., Mich., 1,538. 
ia tie City, Gay. & A.; Michigan Central 
—Sibley Co., Minn., 610. 
On Minn. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Gaza (or GuzzeH), Sandschak of Jerusalem, 
Palestine, 40,000. 
Geary, Blaine Co., Okla., 1,452. 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 
Geswerrer, Alsace, Germany, (1905) 13,313. 
Extensive manufactures of textiles and’ ma- 
chinery. 
Geetonc, Victoria, Australia, (1901) 23,411. 
GEESTEMUNDE, Hanover, Germany (1905) 23,- 


625. 
GeFLE, Gefleborg, Sweden (1907) 30,837. 


constituted the Genoese dominions into the 
Ligurian Republic, which was annexed to the 
French Empire in 1805. In 1815 Genoa was 
united to Sardinia. 

Genoa, Dekalb Co., Ill., 1,257. 
On Chicago, Milwaukee 
Central (R.R.). 

—Nance Co., Neb., 1,376. 

On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—c. h., Douglas Co., Nev., 261. 

—Ottawa Co., Ohio, 817, 

On Lake Shore & Mich So.; Lake Shore Elec- 
tric (R.R.). 

GeorGETown, capital of British Guiana (1901) 
53,176. 

Queen’s College. 


St. Paul; Illinois 
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of British manufactures to the countries on 

the Mediterranean Sea. The importation of 

live stock is a large part of its trade. 

Gibraltar, or the Pillar of Hercules, was _re- 

garded by the ancients as the western boundary 

of the world. It came into the possession of 

the English by conquest in 1704. 

GissLanD, Bienville Parish, La., 1,065. 

On Louisiana & Northwest.; Vicks., Shreve. & 

Pac. (R.R.). 

Gisson, McKinley Co., N. Mex., 917. 
GrssonpurGc, Sandusky Co., Ohio, 1,864. 

On Lake Shore Electric; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Gipson City, Ford Co., Ill., 2,086. 
GrBsonviLLe, Guilford Co., N. C., 

On Southern (R.R.). 


1,162. 
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MAP OF CENTRAL SWITZERLAND, FROM GENEVA TO ST. GOTTHARD 


Showing the Alps, the Lake Region, and the route of the Rhone 


GELSENKIRCHEN, Westphalia, Germany, (1910) 
168,293. 
An important centre in the coal regions of 


Westphalia. The city in 1903 incorporated the 
surrounding suburban towns of Schalke, Hess- 
ler, Bismarck, Bulmke, Hullen, and Ucken- 
dorf, thus increasing the population by over 
110,000, since Ig00. 

Gem, Shoshone Co., Idaho, 613. 
On Northern Pacific; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. 


(R.R.). 

Gembioux, Prov. of Namur, Belgium (1902) 
4,500. 

Genazzano, Campagna di Roma, Italy (1901) 
4,121. 


GENESEE, Latah Co., Idaho, 742. 
On North. Pac. (R.R.). 

Geneseo, Henry Co., Ill., 3,199. 
On Chic., R. I. & Pac. (R.R-). 

—c. h., Livingston Co., N. Y., 2,067. 
On Erie (R.R.). 

Geneva, capital of Canton of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, (1900) 105,521; (1908) 121,192. 
Situated at the southwestern end of Lake 
Geneva, where the Rhone joins it. The 
wealthiest city of the country and third in 
population. It bas two parts connected by 
bridges over the Rhone. Its suburbs, incor- 
porated with the town, are Carouge, Eaux 

ives, and Plainpalais. The cathedral, con- 
secrated in 1024, is marred by a Corinthian 
portico of the last century. The interior is 
a good example of transition from Roman- 
esque to Pointed, and has good Late Pointed 
carved stalls and fine monuments to the Rohan 
family of the seventeenth century. The Flam- 
boyant Chappelle des Macchabées belongs to 
the fifteenth century. Another good monument 
in the city is that erected to Duke Charles II 
of Brunswick; it is 66 feet high. Other in- 
teresting objects are the town hall, the univer- 
sity, the Rath Musée (picture gallery), the 
Musée de l’Ariana, and the opera house. 
Geneva was the birthplace of Rousseau. 
The city has a large trade, and manufactures 
principally watches, jewelry, musical boxes, etc. 
Geneva was a town of the Allobroges as early 
as the first century B. c.; then it became a 
Roman city, and later the capital of the Bur- 
gundian kingdom. It belonged in succession 
to the Franks, to the later Burgundians, and 
the Empire. It became a centre of the Ref- 
ormation under the lead of John Calvin (1536- 
1564), who died here. In 1602 the Savoyards 
were repulsed in the so-called “Escalade,” an 
event still celebrated in the city. In 1798 it 
was incorporated with France. In 1815 it 
entered with its canton into the Swiss Con- 
federation, and in 1847 adopted a liberal 
constitution. 

Geneva, c. h., Geneva Co., Ala., 969. 

On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Kane Co., Ill., 2,451. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Adams Co., Ind., 1,140. 

On Gd. Rap. & Ind. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Fillmore Co., Neb., 1,741. 

On Burl. Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Ontario Co., N. Y., (1910) 12,446. 

On Lehigh Val.; N. Y. C. & Hud. R. (R.R.). 

—Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 2,496. 
oe B) S. & Mich. So.; N. Y., Chicago & St. L. 

CONN EU EES: Dept. of Seine, France, (1906) 
11,586. . 

Genoa, Prov. of Genoa, Italy, (1901) 159,236. 
Seaport and commercial centre, situated at 
the head of the Gulf of Genoa, between the 
rivers Bisagno and Palcevera. 

The beauty of the city and the number of 
palaces and churches it contains have con- 
ferred upon it the epithet “La Superba.”” The 
most notable buildings are the ducal palace, 
one of the finest architectural structures now 
existing; the Doria, the Serra, the Palazzo 
Reale, the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, the 
Church of Carignano, resembling St. Peter's; 
Santo Stefano, L’Annunziata, and the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, one of the largest theatres of 
Italy. 

Genoa came under the sway of Rome toward 
the close of the third century. After the fali 
of the Roman Empire it passed successively 
jnto the hands ot the Byzantines, the Lom- 
bards, and the Franks. In 1797 Bonaparte 


Gerorcetown, c. h., Clear Creek Co., Colo., 950. 

Situated on the Front (or Snowy) Range and 
on Clear Creek. Altitude about 8,500 feet. 
It is 50 miles from Denver on the Colorado 
and Southern Railroad. 
Its prosperity is derived from the gold, silver, 
and lead mines in the vicinity. It has sev- 
eral concentrating and sampling mills, reduc- 
tion works, etc. 

—District of Columbia, 14,540. 

Now a part of Washington City. 
—c. h., Sussex Co., Del., 1,609. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 

—Vermilion Co., Ill., 2,307. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Scott Co., Ky., 4,533. 
On Cin., N. Orl, & Tex. P.; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Southern (R.R.). 

—Sagadahoc Co., Maine, 742. 

—Essex Co., Mass., 1,958. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Brown Co., Ohio, 1,580. 

On Cincin., Geo. & Ports.; Ohio R. & Colum- 
bus (R.R.). 

—Halton Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Kings Co., Prince Edward Island, (1901) 1,123. 
—c. h., Georgetown Co., S. C., 5,530. 
On Georgetown & West. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Williamson Co., Texas, 3,096. 
On Internat. & Gt. North.; Mo., 

Texas (R.R.). 

—King Co., Wash., 4,000. 

GrorcrA, Franklin Co., Vt., 1,090. 

On Cent. Vermont (R.R.). 

GrorciAna, Butler Co., Ala., 999. 

On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 


1,313- 


Kansas & 


Gera, capital of Reuss-Schleiz-Gera (Younger 
Line), Germany, (1905) 46,910. 

GrrarpMER, Dept. of Vosges, France, (1906) 
8,549- 

Gunke, c. h., Scotts Bluff Co., Neb., 627. 

GERMANTOWN, Clinton Co., Ill., 711. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—Montgomery Co., Ohio, 1,778. 

Gerona, Tarlac Proy., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
13,615. 

_Onital of Proy. of Gerona, Spain (1900, 
15,787. 


GERRESHEIM, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 14,434. 
GerrysBurG, c. h., Adams Co., Pa., 4,030. 
On Gettysburg & Harrisburg; West. Maryland 
(R.R.). 
GeVELSBERG, Westphalia, Prussia, (1905) 15,838. 


GuanayEM, Prov. of Siut, Egypt, 12,529. 

Guazrpur, Prov. of Agra and Oudh, India, 
(1901) 39,186. 7 

Greet, Antwerp, Belgium, (1906) 14,463. _ 

Guent, capital of East Flanders, Belgium, 
(1905) 163,059. : 
Situated at the confluence of the Lys with the 
Scheldt. 


The most notable buildings are the Cathedral 
of St. Bavon, the Churches of St. Nicholas, 
St. Michael, and St. Peter, the Chateau des 
Comtes, the seat of the Counts of Flanders, 
the university buildings, and the Institute des 
Sciences. . 
Ghent is famous for the products of its looms; 
manufactures iron products, lace, machinery; 
exports grain, oil, and flax. 
In 1834 Ghent passed to the House of Bur- 
gundy. Charles the Bold was crowned there 
and Charles the Fifth born there. 

Guent, Carroll Co., Ky., 421. 

GurBINE EL Kom, Egypt, 20,705- 

Guuzni, Afghanistan, estimated 10,000. 

GrarrE, Proy. of Catania, Sicily, about 17,000. 

Grpara, Santiago Prov., Cuba. 6,841. 

Greson, Buffalo Co., Neb., 718. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Grprattar, Spain, (1901) 27,460. 
A fortified rock and town in Andalusia, situ- 
ated at the southern extremity of Spain, and 
js connected with the continent by a sandy 
isthmus. The highest point of the rock is 
1.306 feet above sea-level. 
The most notable buildings are the convent, 
the governor’s residence, the admiralty, naval 
hospital, exchange, victualing ofhce and bai- 
racks, and a handsome theatre. The Alameda, 
or central garden, is the most attractive part 
of the city. FE 
The city 1s the entrepot tor the distribution 


Grppincs, c. h., Lee Co., Texas, 1,500. 


on ore & Tex. Cent.; San Ant. & Ar. Pass 
Giessen, capital of Oberhessen, Hesse, Germany 
(1905) 28,910. 


Situated at the confluence of the Wieseck and 
the Lahn. It is the seat of a university 
founded in 1607. It was made famous by the 
chemical researches of Liebig. The manufac- 
tures include textiles, musical instruments, 
chemicals, and tobacco. 

Giru, Prov. of Central Nippon, capital of the 
Ken Gifu, Japan, (1908) 41,488. 

Gijon, Prov. of Oviedo, Asturias, Spain (1900) 
47,544. 

Gitzerton, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 5,401. 

Givpert, St. Louis ‘Co., Minn., 1,700. 

On Duluth & Iron Range (R.R.) 

Grtrorp, Belknap Co., N. H., 744. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Gitt, Franklin Co., Mass., 942. 

GitLesPi£, Macoupin Co,, Ill., 2,241. 

On C. C. C. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Giuty, Prov. of Hainaut, Belgium, (1900) 22,604. 

Gitman, Iroquois Co., Ill., 1,305. 

a ABO Central; Toledo, Peoria & Western 
GitmantTon, Belknap Co., N. H., 968. 

GitmeER, c. h., Upshur Co., Texas, 1,484. 

On Marshall & East. Tex.; St. Louis South- 

west. (R.R.). 

Grirroy, Santa Clara Co., Cal., 2,437. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 

SIN EIEANS Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I. (1903) 
10,617. 

Gro1a pet Corre, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 
20,020. 

Grrarp, Russell Co., Ala., 4,214. 

—Macoupin Co., Ill., 1,801. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
—c. h., Crawford Co., Kans., 2,446. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
= te Rue Ohio, 3,736. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Erie; Pennsylvania utes) 
aaa oe Pa-ser,6sbs 3 Se 

mn Bessemer & Lake Erie; Lake Shore & Mich. 

So.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L.; Pennsylvania Co. 

(R.R.). 

GIRARDVILLE, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 4,396. 

On Lehigh Valley; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
GirGENTI, capital of Prov. of Girgenti, Sicily 
é Vek 255024: 5 
x1sors, Dept. o ure, France, (1906 5783+ 
GrurRGEvo, capital of Vlascha, Rise oe 
CRADEAGS Rhenish Prussia, Germany (1905) 

0,709. 

GLADBROOK, Tama Co., Iowa, 869. 

a ee Great Western; Northwest. Line 
GrapstoneE, Delta _Co., Mich., 4,211. 

On Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Griapwin, c. h., Gladwin Co., Mich., 988. 

On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 

Gtasco, Cloud Co., Kans., 720. 

On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Giascow, Lanarkshire, Scotland, (1901) 622,372. 
Situated on the river Clyde, and is the most 
important and populous manufacturing and 
commercial city of Scotland. The city con- 
tains many public buildings, among which the 
most celebrated are the Cathedral of St. 
Mungo, a splendid specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, begun in 1123; the court-house, Royal 
Exchange, Traders’ Hall, town hall, and the 
Royal Infirmary. It contains a celebrated uni- 
versity, founded in 1450, which has a library 
of 175,000 volumes. There are, besides the 
Andersonian University, the College of Physi- 
cians and the Mechanics’ Institute. 

The great industries of the town are shipbuild- 

ing and engineering. The manufactures in- 

clude steam-tubes, boilers, locomotives, textiles, 
chemicals, sugar, tobacco, beer, etc. 

Glasgow came into existence in 560, when St. 

Kentigern built an abbey there. In 1636 it 

became a royal burgh. 

Gtascow, c. h., Barren Co., Ky., 2,316. 

On Louisy. & Nash. (R.R.). 

—Howard Co., Mo., 1,507. 

On Ch, & Alton; Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., Valley Co., Mont., 1,158. 

On Great North. (R.R.). 

Guassport, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 5,540. 

GuasTonBuRY, Somerset, England (1901) 4,016. 
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Guastonsury, Hartford Co., Conn., 4,796. 
Guatz, Prussian Silesia, Germany, (1905) 16,052. 
Guaucuau, Saxony (1905) 24,594. 
GLEICHENBURG, Styria, Austria-llungary (1900) 
792. 
Guxrrwitz, Prussian Silesia, Germany, (1905) 61,- 
Grom GhueeeEnrs Indiana Co., Pa., 1,099. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; Pennsylvania 
(R.R.). 
3 Carton, Madison Co., Ill., 1,220. 
Illinois Central; Litchfield & Madison; 
Toledo, St. L. & West. (R.R.) 
Guiencor, Cook Co., Ill., 1.020, 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—e. h., McLeod Co., Minn., 1,788. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
—Middlesex Co., West, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 


1 034. 
On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk; Wabash (R.R.). 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Gotpen, Adams Co., IIl., 579. 
On Burl. Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
Gotpen City, Barton Co., Mo., 882. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
GoLDENDALE, c. h., Klickitat Co., Wash., 1,203. 
On Spokane, Port. & Seat. (R.R.). 
Gotpen VALLEY, Hennepin Co., Minn., 692. 
Goxprretp, Teller Co., Colo., 1,112. 
On Colo, Sp. & Cr. Ck. Dis.; Florence & Crip. 
Ck. (R.R.). 
—Wright Co., Iowa, 618. 
7 AS wae Rock Isl. & Pac.; Northwest. Line 
—Esmeralda Co., Nevada, 4,838. 
On Bullfrog Goldfield; Las Vegas & Tonopah; 
Tonopah & Goldfield (R.R.). 
GoLpHILL, Storey Co., Nev., 649. 
On Va. & Truckee (R.R.). 
—Rowan Co., N. C., 304. 
On Southern (R.R.). 


tag) 
Bghirnoe! y, 


GLASGOW, 


GLeNnDALE, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 2,746. 

On Pacific Electric; San Pedro, L. A. & S. L. 

(R.R,) 

—Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1.741. 

On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 

GenpiVvE, c. h., Dawson Co., Mont., 2,428. 

On No. Pacific (R.R.). 

GLENELLYN, Dupage Co., IIl., 1,763. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

GLENFIELD, Allegheny Co., Pa., 984. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Guienotpen, Delaware Co., Pa., 1,157. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Guen Ripce, Essex Co., N. J., 3,260. 

On D., L. & W.; Erie (R.R.). 

Guten Rock, Bergen Co., N. J., 1,055. 

On Erie (R.R.) 

—York Co., Pa., 1,263. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

Guien Rose, Somervell Co., Texas, 890. 

Gtens Fars, Warren Co., N. Y., 15,243- 

On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). 

Gienwoop, c. h., Mills Co., Iowa, 4,052. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., Mich., 1400. 

On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Pope Co., Minn., 2,161. 

On Minn., St. P. & S. S. M.; Northern Pacific 

(R.R.). 

—St. Croix Co., Wis., 954: 

On Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
GLENWwoop Sprincs, c. h., Garfield Co., 

2.019. 

On Colorado Midland; Denver & Rio Grande 

CR RS: 

Gurppen, Carroll Co., Iowa, 850. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Guiose, Gila Co., Ariz., 7,083. 

On Ariz. East. (R.R.). 

Guocester, Providence Co., R. I., 1,404. 

Guiocau, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 23,462. 

Guossop, Derbyshire, England (1901) 21,526. 

Guoster, Am‘te Co., Miss., 1,486. 

On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.).. 
Gioucester, capital of Gloucestershire, England, 

(1901) 47,955; estimated (1909) 53,926. 

Situated on the left bank of the Severn. It 

carries on a considerable shipping trade, the 

Gloucester and Berkeley Canal giving access 

to the docks. The mort remarkable public 

edifice is the cathedral, originally the church 

of a Benedictine abbey, dating from 1058. 

Other buildings are several handsome old 

churches, the shire hall, the guild hall, and 

the bishop’s palace. The schools include the 
collegiate school founded by Henry VIII, the 
theological college, the blue-coat school, founded 
in 1666, and the gramr ar school of St. Mary 

de Crypt, founded in the time of Henry VIII. 

The industries include car and engine works, 

jron foundries, shipbuilding, etc. Chemicals, 

cutlery, and agricultural implements are manu- 
factured. 

—Essex Co., Mass., 24,208. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Gioucester City, Camden Co., N. J., 9,462. 

On Atlantic City; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Guouster, Athens Co., Ohio, 2,527. 

On Kanawha & Mich.: Toledo & Ohio Cent.; 

Zanesville & West. (R.R.). 

Grover, Orleans Co., Vt., 932. 

GLoveRSVILLE, Fulton Co. N. Y.. 20,642. 

On Fonda, Johns. & Glov. (R.R.). 
Gtiucxstapt, Holstein, Prussia, (1905) 6,218. 
Gmunp, Wiirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 20,476. 
GNADENHUTTEN, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, 560. 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Gnesen, Prov. of Posen, Prussia (1905) 23,727- 
Goa, Portuguese Prov. of Goa, India, 2,000. 
GosLeviLLe, Van Buren Co., Mich., 537- 
Govericu, Huron Co., West, Ontario, Canada, 

(1901) 4,158. 

On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Goptne, Moravia (1900) _ 10,233. 

Gopotto, Pest Comitat, Hungary (1901) 5,893. 

GoptHaas, capital of Danish Colony of Green- 
land, Coot) 204. 

Gorrstown, Hillsboro Co., N. H., 2,579. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Gotconpa, c. h., Pope Co., IIll., 1,088. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

Gotnen, c. h., Jefferson Co., Colo., 2,477. 
Situated on Clear Creek, 14 miles west of 
Denver, and on the Colorado and Sonthern 
and the Denver and Intermountain Railways. 
It has flouring mills, collieries, machine shops, 
potteries, smelting and reduction works. 


Colo., 


SCOTLAND, AND ENVIRONS 


Gotpssoro, c. h., Wayne Co., N. C., 6,107. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Norfolk Southern; 
Southern (R.R.). 
GotptuwaltTe, c. h., Mills Co., Texas, 1,129. 
On Gulf, Colo, & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Gouetta, Tunis, 6,000. 
Goxrap, c. h., Goliad Co., Texas, 2,000, 
On Galv. Har. & San Ant. (R.R.). 


Gomet (or Homet), Govt. of Mohilev, Russia, 
(1900) 36,775. 

Gonatves, Haiti, estimated (1908) 13,000, 

Gonpar, capital of Amhara, Abyssinia, about 
5,000. 


Gonzates, c. h., Gonzales Co., Texas, 3,139. 
On Gal. Har. & San. Ant.; San Ant. & Aran. 
Pass (R.R.). 

Goop1ne, Lincoln Co., Idaho, 1,444. 
On Idaho So.; Oregon Short Line (R.R.) 

Gooptanp, Newton Co., Ind., 1,105. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Pitts,, Cin., Ch. & St. L. 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Sherman Co., Kans., 1,993. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

GoopwaTerR, Coosa Co., Ala., 740. 
On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 

Goote, Yorkshire, England (i901) 

GorPiIncen, Wirtemberg, Germany, 
802. 

GorakHPuR (or Goruckrur), capital of Dist. of 
Gorakhpur, British India (1901) 64,148. 

Gorpvon, Wilkinson Co., Ga., 702. 
On Cent. of Georgia (R.R.). 

—Sheridan Co., Neb., 920. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 1,185. 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.) 

Gorwam, Cumberland Co., Maine, 2,822. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Coos Co., N. H., 2,155. 
On Bost. & Me.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Gorkum (or GortncueM), South Holland, Neth- 
erlands (1900) 11,987. 

Goruitz, Prussian Silesia, Germany, (1905) 83,- 
768. 
On the left bank of the Neisse. Among its 
Gothic churches is that of St. Peter and St. 
Paul (1423-1497). Outside the town is_ the 
Kreuzkapelle (1481-1489), an imitation of the 
Holy Sepulchre. A railway viaduct, 2,720 feet 
in length and 118 feet high, here crosses the 
valley of the Neisse. Gorlitz manufactures 
cloth, cotton, linen, and textile wares; there 
are also iron foundries and machine shops. 
Here Jakob Boehme spent most of his life and 
died. Gérlitz was taken and held alternately 
by the Swedes and the Imperialists during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Gorz (or Goritz), capital of Gérz and Gradiska, 
Austria-Hungary, (1000) 25,432. 

GosHeEn, c. h., Orange Co., N. Y., 3,081. 
On Erie; Lehigh & New Eng. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Elkhart Co., Ind., 8,514. 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Lake Sh. & Mich. 
So. (R.R.). 

Gostar, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 17,818. 

Gosrort, Hampshire, England, with Alverstoke 
(1901) 28,884. 

—Owen Co., Ind., 776. 
On Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Van- 
dalia (R.R.). 

Gora, capital of Gotha, Duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Germany, (1905) 36,983. 
Situated on the ontskirts of the Thuringian 
Forest. The principal public building is the 
castle of Friedenstein, built in 1648; it con- 
tains a library of 200,000 volumes and a valu- 
able numismatic collection. The new museum 
(1878), in the Renaissance style, contains a 
picture gallery, in which Van Eyck, Holbein, 
Rubens, and Rembrandt are _ represented. 
Gotha is an active industrial town, the prin- 
cipal manufactures being shoes, fire-engine 
pipes, sugar. and toys. Gotha sausages have 
a widespread celebrity. 

GotHENBuRG (or GoTEBorG), capital of Lan of 
Goteborg, Sweden, (1907) 156,337. 
A seaport. the second in importance.  Situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Géta. It is one 
of the best built towns in Sweden. The manu- 
factures include sail-cloth, cotton, and other 
goods. Other industries comprise shipbuild- 
ing yards, tobacco factories, breweries, sugar 
refineries, etc. The trade is very extensive, 
the harbor is defended by forts, and there 
is a drydock cut in the solid rock. The com- 
pletion of the Géta Canal and railway facilities 
have increased its importance. 


16,576. 
(1905) 20,- 


Gornensurc, Dawson Co., Neb., 1,730. 
On Union Pace. (R.R.). 

Gorrincen, Hanover, Germany, £1905) 
University of Géttingen, founded by 
II; royal academy of sciences. 

Gouna, Prov. of South Holland, Netherlands 
(1900) 22,303; estimated (1908) 24,384. 

CopeeuEey New South Wales, Australia, (1901) 
10,618, 

Gouxpsnoro, Hancock Co., Maine, 1,349. 

Gouverneur, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 4,128. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Gowanpa, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 2,012. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

Gowrie, Webster Co., Iowa, 820. 

On Chic., Rock Island & Pacific; Ft. D., Des 
Moines & South.; Minneapolis & St. Louis; 
Northwestern Line (R.R.). , 

Graar-Reynet, Cape Colony, Africa (1904) 10,- 
083. 

Grarton, Jersey Co., IIl., 1,116. 

On Chicago, Peoria & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Worcester Co., Mass., 5,705. 

On Grafton & Hiptas (R.R.). 

—Grafton Co., N, H., 641. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Walsh Co., N. Dak., 2,229, 

On Great No.; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

—Lorain Co., Ohio, 955. 

(R.R.). 


4,085. 
eorge 


On Balt, & Ohio; C., C., C. & St. L. 

—Windham Co., Vt., 729. 

—c. h., Taylor Co., W. Va., 7,563- 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

GrauaM, c. h., Alamance Co., N. C., 2,504. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Young Co., Texas, 1,569. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Gulf (R.R.). 

—Tazewell Co., Va., 1,917. 

On Norf. & West. (R.R.). , 

GRAHAMSTOWN, capital of Albany Dist., 
Colony (1904) 13,887. ; 

GRAMMICHELE, Prov. of Catania, Italy (1901) 
15,075. 

GramMMont (or GEERAARDSBERGEN), Prov. of East 
Flanders, Belgium (1902) 12,512. 

Gran, Hungary, (1901) 17,909. 

GRANADA, capital of Prov. of Granada, Anda- 
lusia, Spain (1900) 75,900. 5 
Formerly the Moorish capital, occupying a 
spur of the Sierra Nevada. The place of 
greatest interest, in connection with Granada, 
is the Alhambra, a Moorish palace, which is 
the finest specimen of Moorish architecture. 
Other fine edifices are the unfinished palace 
of Charles V, the Generalife, the Puerta Ju- 
dicaria, the Alecazaba (fortress), and the cathe- 
dral. The University of Granada, founded in 
1531, still exists. Hats, paper, and textiles 
are manufactured, and there are distilleries 
founded in the Middle Ages. 

In 1235 Granada was a splendid city, 
700,000 inhabitants. After the expulsion 
the Moors from Spain it declined rapidly. 

Granapa, capital of Dept. of Nicaragua, Nica- 
ragua, (1906) 17,092. 

Gransury, c. h., Hood Co., Texas, 1,336. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Granny, Hampshire Co., Mass., 761. 

—Newton Co., Mo., 2,442. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

--Shefford Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 3,733. 
On Cent. Vermont (R.R.). 

Granp Coteau, St. Landry Parish, La., 392. 

GRAND ORR ce. h., Grand Forks Co., N. Dak., 
12,478. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

Granp Haven, c. h., Ottawa Co., Mich., 5,856. 
On Gd. Rap., Gd. H. & M. (El.); Grand 
Trunk; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Granp Istanp, c. h., Ha!l Co., Neb., 10,326. 
On Burlington Route; St. Joseph & Gd. Isl.; 
Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Granp Iste, Grand Isle Co., Vt., 839. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 

Granp Junction, c. h., Mesa Co., Colo., 7,754. 
a ptomeda Midland; Denver & Rio Grande 
(R.R.). 

—Greene Co., Iowa, 1,012. 
On Minn. & St. Louis; 
(R.R.) 

Granp Lence, Eaton Co., Mich., 2,893. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

GranpMeErE, Champlain Co., 
(1901) 2,511. 

On Canadian Northern Quebec; Canadian Pac. 
(R.R.). 
Granp Pre, Go:, 


874. 
On Dom. Atl. (R.R.). 

Granp Rapips, c. h., Kent Co., Mich., 112,571. 
Situated on_both sides of the Grand River, 
and on the Michigan Central, the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, the Grand Trunk, the 
Pere Marquette, the Grand Rapids and Indi- 


Cape 


with 
of 


Northwestern Line 


Quebec, Canada, 


King’s Nova Scotia (1901) 


ana, and other railroads. It is the second 
largest city in the State. — 
The Grand River supplies excellent water- 


power for the extensive manufacture of school 

furniture, brass goods, flour, brushes, felt, car- 

pet sweepers, and refrigerators. The gypsum 
quarries of Grand Rapids have the largest out- 
put in the world. 

The noteworthy buildings include the city hall, 

St. Cecilia and Peninsula club-houses. _ The 

Central High School, Powell School for Boys, 

and the Grand Rapids Business University 

represent the educational institutions. 

The manufacture of furniture. is the principal 

industry, and there are 52 factories employ- 

ing 6,000 men at estimated yearly cost for 
wages alone of $3,000,000. Its great furni 
ture expositions in summer and in midwinte: 
are great features, exhibiting as they do ove) 
48.000 individual pieces, with total values es 
timated at $2.000.000. Another important 
manufacture is laid and ca'cined plaster, 
stucco of plaster of Paris. Over 100.000 tons 
are mined and ground here annually. Its 
flouring mills have a capacity of 6,000 barrels 
daily. It has two large wagon factories, and 
also manfactories of boots ad shoes, agricul- 
tural implements, large brush and broom fac- 

tories, tanneries, and large brick yards p-o- 

ducing over 20,000 000 bricks yearly. 

Grand Rapids was the site of an Indian villace 

in 1760, was settled in 1833, and incornorated 

as a city in 1&<o, ‘ 
—c. h., Itasca Co., Minn., 2,230. 

On Great No. (R.R.). 
—ec. h.. Wool Co,, Wis., 6.521. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Green Bay & West.; 

Minn, St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Northwestern Line 
Granp Satine, Van Zandt Co., Tex.. 1,065. 

On Texas & Pacific; Texas Short Line (R.R.) 
Granp_Tower, Jackson Co., Ill., 873. 

On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). . 
Granpvirw, Spencer Co., Ind., 735. 

—Johnson Co., Texas, 1,018. 

On Mo., K. & T. (R.R.). 
Granpvitte., Kent Co., Mich., 680. 

oy Ake Rap., H. & Ch. (El.); Pere Marquette 
Grancer. Williamson Co., Texas, 1,708. 

On Mo., Kansas & Texas (R.R.). 
GRANGEVILLE, c. h., Idaho Co., Idaho, 1,534. 
Granite, Greer Co., Okla., 1,220. 

On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.). 
Granite City, Madison Co., TIl., 9.903. 


On Chicago & Alton; Chic. & East. TIl.: Chic., 


Peoria & St, L.; Cl, Cin., Chic. & St. L.: 
St. L. Mer. Br. Term.; Toledo, St. L. & 
West.; Wabash (R.R.). 


Granite Fauts, c. h., Yellow Medicine Co, 
Minn., 1,454- 
on ae Mil. & St. Paul; Great Northern 
GRANITEVILLE, Iron Co., Mo., 846. 
Grant City, Worth Co., Mo., 1,207. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.) 
GrantHaM, Lincolnshire, England, (1901) 17,593, 
Grant Iste, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,317. 
GRANTSBURG, c. h., Burnett Co., Wis., 721. 
On North. Pac. (R.R.). 
Grants Pass, c. h., Josephine Co., Ore., 3,897, 
On So. Pacific (R.R.). 
GRANTSVILLE, Tooele Co., Utah, 1,154. 
GRANTVILLE, Coweta Co., Ga., 1,132. 
On Atl. & W. Pt. (R.R.). 
GranviLLe, Putnam Co., IIL, 1,391. 
On Chic. & Alt.; Chicago, Ind. & So.; Chic, 
Mil. & St. P. (R.R.) 
—Hampden Co., Mass., REE 
—Washington Co., N. Y., 3,920. 
On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). 
—McHenry Co., N. Dak., 455. 
On Great No. (R.R.). 
—Dept. of Manche, France, (1906) 10,589. 
—Licking Co., Ohio, 1,394. 
On Ohio Cent. L.; Ohio Electric (R.R.), 
Grastitz, Bohemia (1900) _ 11,802. 
GRASMERE, Westmoreland, England, (1901) 781, 
Grasse, Dept. of Alpes-Maritimes, France, (1906) 
18,809. 
Grass ‘Woe Jackson Co., Mich., 760. 
On Mich, Cent. (R.R.). 
Grass Vattey, Nevada Co., Cal., 4,520. 
On Nevada Co. Nar. Gauge (R.R.). 
Gratz, capital of Styria, Austria-Hungary (1900) 
138,080. 
A picturesque old town with four suburbs, 
built on both sides of the Mur. The town 
contains several old buildings, as the Late 
Gothic cathedral (1462), two Gothic churches 
(one built in 1283), the av.cient castle of the 
Styrian dukes, the Landhaus, the university 
(founded in 1586), an armory, palaces of the 
Styrian nobles, and four monasteries. There 
are also a technical school, a library of 150,- 
000 volumes, and a botanical garden. The 
most important industries are the manufacture 
of machines, steel goods, rails, and railway 


carriages, sugar, wine, perfumery, stearine 
candles, soap, etc. The town is mentioned 
as early as 881. 
GraupEeNnz, Prov. of West Prussia, Germany 
(1905) 35,953- 
CEs vEnrn ees Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 
004. 
Fortified seaport; industries shipbuilding; 
herring and other fisheries; manufactures 


sail-cloth; has mills and salt refineries; Span. 

Lee under Egmont defeated French here in 

1558. 

GravenuuRST, Simcoe Co., East, Ontario, Can- 

ada, (1g01) 2,146, 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

GRAVESEND, Kent, England (1901) 27,196. 
Gravina, Prov. of Bari, Italy (1901) 18,695. 
Gravity, Taylor Co., Iowa, 475. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Gray, Cumberland Co., Maine, 1,270. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Graytinc, Crawford Co., Mich., 1,775. 

On Manistee & Northeast.; Mich. Cent. (R.R.) 
Grayson, c._h., Carter Co., Ky., 735. 

On East. Kentucky (R.R.). 
Graysport, Grenada Co., Miss., 1,409. 
GrayvitLe, White Co., IIl., 1,940. 

oe Saas Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Illinois Central 
Great _Barrincton, Berkshire Co., Mass., 5,926. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 


Great Beno, c. h., Barton Co., Kans., 4,622. 


On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Missouri 

Pacife (RR). 4 

Susavehanna Co., Pa., 788. 

On Del., Lack. & West.; Erie (R.R.). 
ene PunxsuTawney, Jefferson Co., Pa, 

9,058. 


Great Fats, c. h., Cascade Co., Mont., 13,048. 
On Great North. (R.R.).: a 

Greetey, c. h., Weld Co., Colo., 8,179. 
On. Colo. & So.; Den., Laramie & N. 
Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—Anderson Co., Kans., 492. 

On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greeley Co., Neb., 845. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Green Bay, c. h., Brown Co., Wis., 25,236. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Green Bay & West.; 

_ Kewaun., Gr. B. & W.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

GREENBUSH, Penobscot Co., Maine, 485. 

On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

GREENCASTLE, c._h., Putnam Co., Ind., 3,790. 
On Chicago, Ind. & Ly.; Cl., Cin., Ch. & St 
L.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

Seat of De Pauw University (Methodist). 

—Franklin Co., Pa., 1,919. ‘ 

On Cumb. Val. (R.R.). 

Green Cove Sprincs, c. h., Clay Co., Fla., 1,319. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). ‘ 

Greene, Butler Co., Iowa, t,150. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Androscoggin Co., Maine, - 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 

—Chenango Co., N. Y., 1,275. 

On Del., Lack. & Western (R.R.). 

Greenvitre, c. h., Greene Co., Tenn., 1,920. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

GREENFIELD, Greene Co., Tll., 1,161. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hancock Co., Ind., 4,448. 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Adair Co., Towa, 1,379. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Franklin Co., Mass., 10,427. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Dade Co., Mo., 1,434. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.), 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 574. 
On Bost. & Me. (R.R-). 
BF Seats Co., Ohio, 4,228. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Detroit, Tol. & 
Iron. (R.R.). 

—Weakley Co., Tenn., 1,516. 
On Til. Cent. (R.R.) 

Green Istanp, Albany Co., N. Y., 4 
On Del. & Hud.; N. ¥.°C. & HH. 

Greentand, Rockingham Co., N. H., 575. 

On Bost. & Me. (R.R.). 

Greentear City, Washington Co., Kans.,, 78r. 

GREEN OCS Renfrewshire, Scotland (1901) 67+ 

Greenport, Suffolk Co., N. Y., 3,089. 

a On none Isl. (R.R.). 

x FEN River, c. h.. Sweetwater Co., Wyo., 1,313 
_ On Union Pac. (R.R.). , : 
Greensnoro, c. h., Hale Co., Ala., 2,048. 

On Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h.. Grerne Co., Ga., 2,120. 

On Georgia (R.R.). 
—Caroline Co., Md., 609. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 
—c. h.. Guilford Co., N. C., 15,895. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—Orleans Co., Vt.. 931. 

On St. Johns. & Lk. Champ. (R.R.). 

GREENSBURG, c. h., Decatur Co., Ind., 5.420. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Kiowa Co., Kans., 1,199. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Westmoreland Co., Pa., 13,012. 
_ On Penna. (R.R.). 
Pee te ee ee pis 833- ek 
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Greentown, Howard Co., Ind., 1,166. 
On Toledo, St. L. & West. (R.R.). 
Greentree, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,143. 
On Wabash, Pitts. Term. (R.R.) 
Greenup, Cumberland Co., Ill, 1,224. 
On Ill. Cent.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Greenup Co., Ky., 680. 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 
Greenview, Menard Co., Ill., 921. 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 
GREENVILLE, c. h., Butler Co., Ala., 3,377- 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Meriwether Co., Ga., 909. 
On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Bond Co., Ill., 3,178. 
On Vandalia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Muhlenberg Co., Ky., 1,604. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 
—Piscataquis Co., Maine, 1,474. 
On Bang. & Aroostook; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
—Montcalm Co., Mich., 4,045. 
On Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—c. h., Washington Co., Miss., 9,610. 
On Southern in Miss.; Yazoo & Miss. Val, 
(R.R.). 
—c. h., Wayne Co., Mo., 914. 
On Wmsy., Greeny. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 1,374. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 


GrossetTo, capital of Prov. of Grosseto, Italy, 


(1901) 5,260. 

GROSSLICHTERFELDE, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
34,336, (commune). 

Gross Point, Cook Co., Ill., 1,008. 


GROSSWARDEIN, capital of Bihar Comitat, Hun- 
gary (1901) 50,177. 
Groton, New London Co., Conn., (1910) 1,895. 
On N, Y., N. H. & H. (RR). 
—Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,155. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
a= hoe ae Co:, N, Y., -1;260, 
On Lehigh Valley (R'R.). 
—Brown Co., S. Dak., 1,108. 
ic, Mil. ©& (‘St P25 
(R.R.). 


—Caledonia Co., Vt., 915. 
On Montp. & Wells River (R.R.). 
Grove, c. h., Delaware Co., Okla., 888. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Grove City, Franklin _Co., Ohio, 837. 
Ga Halt & Ohio Southwest.; Ohio Electric 
PASSO} 
—Mercer Co., Pa., 3,674. 
On Bessemer & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
GroveLanpb, Essex Co., Mass., 2,253. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). : 
Grover Hitt, Paulding Co., Ohio, 676. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 


Northwest. Line 


THE CATHEDRAL PLAZA AND 


GREENVILLE, c. h., Pitt Co., N. C., 4,101, 

Pat ieene Coast Line; Norfolk Southern 
—c. h., Darke Co., Ohio, 6,237. 

On Cincin. Northern; Dayton & Union; Ohio 

Electric; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Mercer Co., Pa., (1910) 5,909. 


On Bessemer & Lake Erie; Erie; Pennsyl- 
vania (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greenville Co., S. C., 15,741. 
On Charleston & . Car.; Greenville & 


Knoxy.; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Hunt Co., Texas, (1910) 8,850. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas; St. Louis Southwest.; 
Texas Midland (R.R.). 
GreenwicH, Kent, England, (1901) 95,770. 
—Fairfield Co., Conn., 16,463. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., N. Y., 2,314. 
On Green. & J. (R.R.) 

—Huron Co., Ohio, 876. 

On B. & O.; Cl. Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Northern 
Ohio (R.R.). 

Greenwoop, Sebastian Co., Ark., 1,124. 

On Midland Valley; St. L. Iron Mt. & So. 
(R.R.) 

—Johnson Co., Ind., 1,608. ; . 

On Ind., Col. & So. Tr. (El.); Pitts., Cin., Ch. 
SS. RR? 

—c. h., Leflore Co., Miss., 5,836. f 
On Southern in Miss.; Yazoo & Miss. 
(R.R.). 

—Cass Co,, Neb., 387- 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greenwood Co., 
On Charles. & W. Ca 
Southern (R.R.). 

—Clark Co., Wis., 665. P 
On Fairchild & Northeast.; Minn. St. P. & 
S. Ste. M. (R.R.). 

Greer, Greenville Co., S. C., 1,673. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Grecory, Gregory Co., S. D., 1,142. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 


Val. 


Ce 


ih 6,614. : 
r.; Seaboard Air Line; 


GrerrswaLp, Pomerania, Germany (1905) 23, 
763. Lae 
Greiz, Reuss-Greiz (Old-Line), Thuringia, Ger- 


many (1905) 23,114. § 
Grenapa, c. h., Grenada Co., Miss., 2,814. 
On Ill. Cent.; Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 


Grenosie, capital of Dept. of Isére, France, 
(1906) 73,022. _ . 
Fortified town, situated on both sides of the 


river Isére. It has a cathedral, and a note- 
worthy church (St. André), with the tomb of 
Bayard; a public library of 170,000 volumes, 
a college, museum, bishop’s palace, and ar- 
senal. The manufacture: consist of gloves, 
linen, and hemp goods, liquors, leather, etc. 
Grenoble existed in the time of Cesar. 
Grenoua, Elk Co., Kans., 532. 
n At. T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
Gretna, c. h., Jefferson Parish, La., 3,000. 
On Morgan’s La. & Tex.; New Orleans So.; 
Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 
Griptey, McLean Co., Ill., 750. 
On Tol., Peo. & W. (R.R.). 
Grirrtn, c. h., Spalding Co., Ga., 7,478. 
On Cent. of Ga.; Southern (R.R.). 
GriccsviLLe, Pike Co., Ill., 1,262. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
Grima, Saxony, (1905) 11,177. 


Grimspy (or Great GRIMSBY), Lincolnshire, 
England, (1901) 63,138; estimated (1909) 
5036. p 

Bee vert Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,001. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). : 

GrinpeLwatp, Canton of Bern, Switzerland 
(1900) 3,365. 

Grinnett, Poweshiek Co., Iowa, (1910) 5,036. 
On Chic., Rock I. & Pac.; Iowa Cent. ( Be 


Griswotp, New London Co., Conn., 4,233. 
—Cass eee Iowa, 940. 


On Burl. Route; Chie, Rock Isl. & Pac. 
R.R.). 

rele aes Prov. of Liége, Belgium, (1903) 
0,506. 

Gases Galicia, Austria (1000) 11,845. i. 

Gropno, capital of Govt. of Grodno, Russia, 


(1906) 41,607. __ 

Grorsseck, c. h., Limestore Co., Texas, 1,454. 
On Hous. & T. C. (R.R.).. 

Grontncen, Prov. of Groningen, Netherlands, 
(1908) 74,272; 

GrossENHAIN, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 12,024. 


BOLIVAR STATUE, GUAYAQUIL 


Groveton, c. h., Trinity Co., Texas, 1,500. 
On Groveton, Lufkin & No.; Missouri, Kan. 
& Tex. (R.R.). 
Grovetown, Columbia Co., Ga., 558. 
On Georgia (R.R.). 
GRUNBERG, Silesia, Germany (1905) 21,631. 
Grunpy Center, c. h., Grundy Co., Iowa, 1,354. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
GuapaLajARA, capital of State of Jalisco, Mex- 
ico (1900) 101,208. 
On Mexican Central (R.R.). 
Second city of the country; blacksmithing and 
silver-smithing; university, academy of paint- 
ing, priests’ seminary. 


Guapauurr, State of Zacatecas, Mexico, about 
13,289. 
On Mex. Nat. Constr. Co.; National of Mexico 
(R.R,). 


GuapaLure Hipayco, State of Mexico, Mexico, 
(1900) 5,834. 

Guaprx, Prov. of Granada, Spain, (1900) 12,652. 

GuAGua, Luzon, P. I., 10,772. 

GuawLeco, Chile, 10,260. 


Guanapacoa, Proy. of Havana, Cuba, (1899) 
13,965. 
Guanajyay, Pinar del Rio Proy., Cuba (1899) 


6,483. 

Guanajuato, capital of State of Guanajuato, 
Mexico (1900) 41,486. 

Guanare, capital of State of Zamora, Venezuela, 
10,880. 

GUANTANAMO, Santiago de Cuba, (1899) 7,137- 

GuateMaLA (or GUATEMALA LA Nueva), capital 
of the Republic of Guatemala, (1904) 96,560. 

Guayama, Guayama Dept., Porto Rico (1899) 
5,334. 

Guayaguit, capital of Proy. of Guayas, Ecuador, 
estimated 75,000. 
Situated in the valley of the Guayas. The 
custom-house is the most noteworthy of the 
public buildings. The annual exports average 
$6,500,000, of which cocoa represents nearly 
five-sixths; other items are coffee, ivory-nuts, 
rubber, hides, and Panama hats. It was founded 
by Orellana in 1537, and removed to its pres- 
ent site in 1693. 

GuaymMas, Sonora, Mexico, (1900) 8,648. 
On West Coast Route (R.R.). 

Gugat, Sorsogon Prov., Luzon, P. I., 15,590. 

Guspro, Prov. of Perugia, Italy, (1901) 5,673. 


Gusen, Brandenburg, Germany (1905) 36,666. 
GuELMa, ee of Constantine, Algeria, 5,000. 
GuetrH, c. h., Wellington, Ontario (1901) 11,- 
496. 
On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Guerrero, State of Coahuila, Mexico, (1904) 
4,371. 


Gveypan, Vermilion Parish, La., 1,081. 
On Louisiana & Western (R.R.). 

Gurysisan, Prov. of Antique, Panay, P. I., (1903) 
4,610. 

Corapier capital of Surrey, England (1901) 
15,938. 

GuinpHatt, c._h., Essex Co., Vt., 445. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 

Guitrorp, New Haven Co., Conn., 3,0 
On New York, New Haven & 
(R.R.). 

—Piscataquis Co., Maine, 1,680. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

—Windham Co., Vt., 769. 


or. 
Hartford 


Guitjncan, Negros Oriental, Negros, P. I. 
(1903) 14,415. < 

Guinputman, Bohol Prov., Bohol, P. I. (1903) 
10,447. 

Gurnes, Prov. of Havana, Cuba, (1899) 8,140. 

Gurnopatan, Albay Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
20,027. 

Guruan, Samar Prov., Samar, P. I. (1903) 
11,594. 


Gutrrort, c. h., Harrison Co., Miss., 6,386. 


On Gulf & Ship Island; Louisy. & Nashville 
(R.R.). 

GuMBINNEN, East Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
14,196. 

GuMMERSBACH, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 14,224. 

Gunnison, ec. h., Gunnison _Co., Colo., 1,026. 


Colo. & Southern; Denv. & Rio Grande 
(R.R.). 

—Bolivar Co., Miss., 515. 
On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 

—Sanpete Co., Utan, 950. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 

GUNTERSVILLE, c. h., Marshall Co., Ala., 1,145. 
pee Chattanooga St. Louis 
(R.R.). 


Gurano, Dept. of Guayama, Porto Rico, (1899) 

1,309. 

Guroon, Clark Co., Ark., 1,284. 
On St. L., Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

Guriey, Madison Co., Ala., 750. 

eusteoW: Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, (1905) 
17,161. 

Gururie, Todd Co., Ky., 1,096. 

On Louisy. & Nash. (R.R 
—c. h., Logan Co., Okla., 

10,006; (1910) 11,654. 
On Cottonwood Creek, and on the Atchison,” 
Topeka and Santa Fe; the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land and Pacific; the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas; the Fort Smith and Western; and St. 
Louis, El Reno and Western railroads. 
The principal buildings include the Capitol, 
Scottish Rite Temple, Carnegie Library, city 
hall, and Federal prison. The city owns and 
operates its water-works. It has an extensive 
trade in wholesale merchandise; among the 
industrial establishments are cottonseed oil, 
planing, and flouring mills, a foundry and 
machine shop, and broom works. 

Guthrie was founded in 1899 when the Terri- 

tory was opened for settlement; became the 

Territorial capital in 1890 and the State capital 

in 1907. The first constitutional convention 

was held here November 20, 1906. 

GuTurie CENTER, c. h., Guthrie Co., Iowa, 1,337. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
GuTTeNnBuRG, Clayton Co., Iowa, 1,873. 

On C,, M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

—Hudson Co., N. J., 5,647. 
GuyanpottTe, Cabell Co., W. Va., 1,702. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.) 
Guymon, c. h., Texas Co., Okla., 1,342. 

On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.). 
Gympre, Queensland, Australia (1901) 11,959. 
Gypsum, Saline Co., Kans., 623. 

GyuLa, capital of Comitat of Békés, Hungary, 


Dh 
State capital, (1900) 


(1901) 25,483. 
HaarteM, North Holland, Netherlands, (1908) 
70,152. 


HaarteMer Meer, Prov. of North Holland, 
Netherlands (1900) 16,621. 
Hackensack, c. h., Bergen Co., N. J., 14,050. 


On N. Jersey & N. York; New York, Sus. 
& W. (R.R.). 
Hackettstown, Warren Co., N. J., 2,715. 
On D., L. & W. (R.R.). 
Happam, Middlesex Co., Conn., 1,958. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Happincton, capital of Haddingtonshire, Scot- 
land (1901) 3,992. 
HapponFieyp, Camden Co., N. J., 4,142. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
Haptry, Hampshire Co., Mass., 1,999. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Hacaman, Montgomery Co., N. Y., 875. 
Hacen, Westphalia, Germany (1905) 77,498. 


Hacenau, Alsace, Germany, (1905) 18,737. 

Hacerstown, Wayne Co., Ind., 936. 

On Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. 
& St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Md., 16,507. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Cumberland Valley; Norfolk 
& Western; Western Maryland (R.R.). 

HaGersvitLeE, Haldimand and Monck Co., On- 
tario, Canada, (1901) 1,020, 

On Grand Trunk; Michigan Central (R.R.). 

Haconoy, Bulacan Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 
21,304. 

Hacue, THe (or ’s GRAVENHAGE), capital of the 
Netherlands, also of Prov. of South Holland, 
Netherlands, (1908) 259,012. 

HAHNVILLE, c. h., St. Charles Parish, La., 400. 
On Tex. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Hapa, Leipa, Bohemia (1900) 

Hatra, Syria, 10,000. 

Haitey, c. h., Blaine Co., Idaho, 1,231. 

On Ore. Sh. Line (R.R.). 

Hatrreyvitie, Pittsburg Co., Okla., 2,024. 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.). 

Harnau, Silesia, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
119. 

Hatnzurc, Lower Austria, Austria, (1900) 6,225. 

Haypu-BoszorMEny, Comitat of Hajdu, Hun- 
gary, (1901) 25,070. 


3,110. 


10,- 
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Haurrax, Halifax Co., Nova Scotia, Canada, 
(1901) 40,832; estimated (1908) 55,000. 
On the Dominion Atlantic; Halifax and South- 


western, and the Intercolonial railroads. 

Capital of Nova Scotia; excellent harbor, 
strongly fortifieu; fine docks; manufactures 
machinery, boots, shoes, cordage, cotton, 
woolen goods; numerous fine buildings, in- 
cluding cathedrals, churches, schools, etc.; 
seat of Dalhousie College. 

—Yorkshire, England (1901) 
(1909) 111,911. 

Haut, Austrian Tyrol, (1900) 6,191. 

Hatt (or ScHwasiscH HALL) Wirtemberg, Ger- 
many, (1905) 9,400. 

HALie-on-SAALE, Prussian Saxony, 
(1910) 180,496. 

Attained commercial importance in the elev- 
enth century, and during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries was a member of the 
Hanseatic League. From 1806-14 became part 
of the Kingdom of Westphalia. By the treaty 
of Vienna was restored to Prussia. 

This great university was founded in 1694, and 
is one of the chief seats of learning of Ger- 
many. Its library, founded in 1696, contains 
over 210,000 yolumes and many thousand manu- 
scripts. The town is also the seat of the Scientific 
Society, Leopoldinisch-Karolinische Akademie. 
Chief local industry for centuries has been the 
production of salt, obtained from an islet of 
the Saale. The inhabitants employed around 
these salt springs form a peculiar race in 
speech, character, and customs, and are called 
Halloren, Manufactures machinery, and iron 
and copper articles, chocolate, cocoa, chicory, 
malt, sugar, beer, etc. 

HALLETTSVILLE, c. h., Lavaca Co., Texas, 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 

Hattock, c. h., Kittson Co., Minn., 910. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

TIALLOWELL, Kennebec Co., Maine, 2,054. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

Hauysteap, Susquehanna Co., Pa., 1,538. 
On Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; 
(R.R.). 

Harturin, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 16,086. 

HawmstapD, capital of Halland, Sweden (1907) 


104,936; estimated 


Germany, 


1,379. 


Erie 


17,100. 
Hatsteap, Harvey Co., Kans., 1,004. 
On At., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 


Hamapan, capital of Prov. of Hamadan, Irak- 
Ajemi, Persia, 28,000, 

Hamsteton, Tucker Co., W. Va., 1,300. 
On Western Maryland (R.R.) 

Hamporn, Diisseldorf, Germany, 
693. 

Hamsure, capital of Hamburg Free State, Ger- 
many, (1910) 936,000. 
One of the free cities of Germany, a member 
of the German Empire, and the greatest com- 
mercial port on the Continent of Europe. It 
is situated about 80 miles from the North Sea, 
on the northern branch of the Elbe. The town 
of Altona adjoins it on the west. From the 
Elbe proceed canals which intersect the east- 
ern and Jower part of the city in all directions, 
and it is also intersected by the Alster, which 
here forms two fine streams, the Binnenalster 
and Aussenalster. The quays and harbor ac- 
commodation are very extensive. After the 
destructive fire of 1842 whole streets were re- 
built in a magnificent and expensive style. 
The most important public buildings are the 
Church of St. Nicholas, a noble Gothic struc- 
ture with a lofty tower and spire, built be- 
tween 1845 and 1874; St. Peter’s, another lofty 
Gothic edifice; St. Michael’s, the largest of the 
churches; St. Catherine’s, an ancient edifice; 
St. James’s, erected in 1354, but surmounted 
by a modern tower; an elegant Jewish temple; 
an exchange, a noble edifice, consisting chiefly 
of a magnificent hall, surrounded by a fine 
colonnade. There are also the Johanneum 
Institution, containing an ancient college, 
museums, and the city library, with about 
300,000 volumes; several well-endowed hos- 
pitals; zoological and botanical gardens; the 
Kunsthalle, a large collection of pictures and 


(1910) 101,- 
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HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Haspu-Nanas, Comitat of Hungary, 
(1901) 15,884. 

Haypu-Szoposzio, Comitat of Hajdu, Hungary, 
(1901) 15,451. 

Hasipur, Vcngal, India, 20,000, 

Haxopate, Prov. of, Oshima, Japan, (1908) 87,875. 
Situated at the base of a rocky cliff on the 
island of Yezo. It has a capacious and for- 
tified harbor with extensive docks. The city 
is clean, symmetrically laid out, and contains 
some attractive buildings. It is the seat of a 
naval school. The manufacturing of matches 
is the chief industry. The exports include 
seaweed, sulphur, salted salmon, and matches. 

Tat, Brabant, Belgium (1903) 13,335. 

HAtas, ce Comitat, Hungary, Austria, (1901) 
19,856. 

TlALperstapt, Magdeburg, Germany (1905) 45,534- 

Have, Carroll Co., Mo., 587. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Hatenon, Passaic Co., N. J., 2,560. 

HAteysvitte, Winston Co., Ala., 1,111. 

On Ill. Cent.; Northern Alabama (R.R.) 

Harrrax, Plymouth Co., Mass., 550. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Dauphin Co., Pa., 745. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Windham Co., Vt, 635. 


Hajdu, 


AND ENVIRONS 


sculpture, theatres, etc. Hamburg is of most 
importance on account of its great shipping 
trade and the business of banking, exchange, 
marine insurance, etc. Its manufactures, 
though large, are less important, including 
shipbuilding, tobacco and cigar making, iron- 
founding, brewing, ete. The total value of 
imports, according to latest’ figures, was nearly 
130,000,000 marks, and uf exports, over half 


that sum. The total number of vessels which 
enter and clear annually is 13,000, with a 
tonnage of nearly 7,500,000. The city was 


founded by the emperor Charlemagne, who 
(808-811) built a citadel and a church on the 
heights between the Elbe and the eastern bank 
of the Alster. It became important as a com- 
mercial .city in the twelfth century and in the 
thirteenth it combined with Libeck in form- 
ing the Hanseatic League. In 1618 Hamburg 
was formally acknowledged a free city of the 
empire. During the Thirty Years’ War its 
population and prosperity continued to increase. 
In the eighteenth century it obtained a large 
share of the trade with North America. In 
1810 it was formally incorporated in the 
French empire along with the northwestern 
part of Germany. In 1815 it joined the Ger- 
manic Confederation as a free city, In 1888 
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the city was included in the Zollverein or 
German Customs Union, 

Hameure, c. h., Ashley Co., Ark., 1,787. 
On Ark., La. & Gulf; St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 
S. (R.R.).. 

—Tremont Co., lowa, 1,817. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 


—Erie Co., N. Y., 2,134. 
On Erie; Buffalo & Susq.; N. Y., Chic. & St. 
L. (R.R.). 


—Berks Co., Pa., 2,301. r 
On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

Hampen, New Haven Co., Conn., 5,850. 

Hampen Junction, Vinton Co., Ohio, 1,019. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 

Hameun, Hanover, Germany (1905) 20,738. 

Hamiuton, c._h., Marion Co., Ala., 422. 

—Capital of Bermuda (1901) 2,246. 

—Hancock Co., Ill., 1,627. 

On Tol., Peoria & West.; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Marion Co., Iowa, 391. 

On Burl. Route; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Essex Co., Mass., 1,749. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—Caldwell Co., Mo., 1,761. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c, h., Ravalli Co., Mont., 2,240. 
Or North. Pac. (R.R.). 

—Madison Co., N. Y., 1,689. 

On N. Y., Ont. & W. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Butler Co., Ohio, 35,279. é 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Ohio Electric; Pitts., 
Cin.,/€2 &iSt! L. "CRIR-). 

—c. h., Wentworth Co., Ontario, (1901) 52,634; 
estimated (1908) 80,000. 
On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk; Tor., Ham. & 
Buff. (R.R.). 

—tLanarkshire, Scotland (1901) 32,775. 

—c. h., Hamilton Co., Texas, 1,548. 
On Stephenv., N. & S. Tex. (R.R.). 

HaAMtLer, Henry Co., Ohio, 506. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Detroit, Tol. & Iron. (R.R.). 

Hamuet, Richmond Co., N. C., 2,173. 

On No. & So. Car.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Hamurn, Argostook Co., Maine, 657. 

—Jones Co., Tex., 1,978: 
On Abilene & Southern; K. City, 
Orient; Texas Central (R.R.) 

Hamm, Westphalia, Germany (1905) 

Hamme, East Flanders, Belgium (1903) 

—Westphalia, Germany, united with 
(1904). 

Hammonp, Lake Co., Ind., 20,925. 

On Ches. & Ohio of Ind.; Chic., Ind. & Louisy.; 
Chic., Indiana & So.; Chic. Term, Transfer; 
Elgin, Joliet & East.; Erie; Indiana Harbor 
Belt.; Michigan Cent.; N. ve Chic. & St. L.; 
Pennsylvania; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Tangipahoa Parish, La., 2,942. 

On Ill. Cent.; Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 

HAM MONDspPorT, ivy Ty254. 


Mex. & 


38,430. 
14,326. 
Bochum 


Steuben Co., N. Y., 
On Bath & Hammondsp. (R.R.). 

Hammonton, Atlantic Co., N. J., 5,088. 
On Atlantic City; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Hamppen, Penobscot Co., Maine, 2,380. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

—Hampden Co., Mass., 

Hampsuire, Kane Co., IIl., 697. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Hampesteap, Rockingham Co., N. H., 7096. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Hamrton, Windham Co., Conn., 583. 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (RR). 

—Henry Co., Ga., 1,093. 

On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.) 

—c. h., Franklin Co., lowa, 2,617. 

On Chicago Gt. West.; Iowa Central; St. P. 

& Des Moines (R.R.). 

—Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,215. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hampton Co., S. C., 748. 

On Charles. & West. Car.; Hampton & Branchy. 

(R.R.). 

—c. h., Elizabeth Co., Va., 5,505. 

On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Seat of Hampton Normal and Agricultural 

Institute (colored and Indian). 

—Middlesex, England (1901) 6,812. 

Hampton Fatus, Rockingham Co., N. H., 652. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Hamtramck, Wayne Co., Mich., 3,559. 

Hlanau, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, (1905) 31,637. 

Hancock, Hancock Co., Maine, 843. 

On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

—Washington Co., Md., 893. 

On Balt. & Ohio; West. Maryland (R.R.). 
—Houghton Co., Mich., 8,981. 

On Copper Range; Mineral Range (R.R.). 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 642. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—Delaware Co., N. Y.. 1.329. 

On Erie; N. Y., Ont. & West. (R.R.). 
Hanpssoro, Harrison Co., Miss., 907. 

Hanrorp, c. h., Kings Co., Cal., 4,820. F 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; Southern Pacific 
(R.R.). ; 

Hanccnau,  capitai Che-kiang, 
China, (1906) 3,500,000. . 

Hanernc Rocx, Lawrence Co., Ohio, 662. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 

Hanxav, Prov. of Hupeh, China, about 530,000. 

Hankinson, Richland C€o., N. Dak., 1,503. 
oe ae Northern; M., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. 

Hantey, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 61,599; 
estimated (1909) 68,831. 

Hannisat, Marion Co., Mo., 18,341. 

On Burl. Route; Mo., Kan. & Texas; St. L. & 

Hannibal; Wabash (R.R.). 

Hanor (or Ke-cuo), capital of 
French Indo-China (1900) 103,188. 

Hanover, capital of Prov. of Hanover, Germany 
(1910) 302,384. 5 i 
Lies on both sides of the Leine. The old city 
is surrounded on the north and east by a new 
and modern city, built since 1840 and notice- 
able for its handsome buildings. The most 
important buildings are the museum, the Poly- 
technic School, the Lyceum, and the royal pal- 
ace, the latter an extensive building and situ- 
ated on the Leine. ; 
In 1837 it became the residence of the King 
of Hanover, and since its annexation to Prus- 
sia has grown rapidly. 

The principal industries of Hanover are cot- 

ton and cloth weaving. ae: 

Hanover is the headquarters of provincial in- 

dustrial organizations. It is also a widely fa- 

mous educational centre, having beside the 
school of technology, seminaries for teachers, 

a decorative art school, several lyceums, and 

military and industrial schools. 

Hanover, Grafton Co., N. H., 2,075. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Seat of Dartmouth College. 

—lTIo Daviess Co., Ill., 650. 

On Burlington Route; Hanover (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Kans., 1,039. 

On See Route; St. Joseph & Gd. Isl. 

(R.R.). 

—Plymouth Co., Mass., 2,326. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—York Co., Pa., 7,057. 

On Penna.; Western Marvland (R.R.). 
—Grey Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 

1,392. 

On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Hans1, Hissar Dist., Punjab, India, 15,000. 
Hanson, Hopkins Co., Ky., 509. 

On Louisv. & Nash. RRS. 

—Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,854. 

Harsor Breacw, Huron Co., Mich., 1,556. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Harsor Sprincs, Emmet Co., Mich., 1,805. 
On Gd. Rapids & Indiana (R.R.). 


of Prov. of 


Tong-king, 


(1901) 
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Harsour Grace, Newfoundland (1901) §384- 
Tarsurc, Hanover, Germany, (1905) 55,676. 
TIARDENBERG, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 12,148. 
Harpin, c. h., Calhoun Co., HL, 654. 

—Ray Co. Mo., 635. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Wabash (R.R.). 

HarpinszurG, c. h., Breckenridge Co., Ky., 737. 
On Louisv., Hend. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Harpwar. See Hurpwar. 

Harpwickx, Worcester Co., Mass., 3,524. 

—Caledonia Co., Vt., 2,094. 

On St. Johnsb. & Lake Cham. (R.R.). 

Harwan, c. h., Shelby Co., lowa, 2470. 
On Chicago Gt. West.; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 
Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Harrem, Columbia Co., Ga., 736. 
On Georgia (R.R.). 

SE REODE Friesland, Netherlands (1900)  10,- 
448. : 

Harmony, Somerset Co., Maine, 730. 

—Fillmore Co., Minn., 655. 

On C., M. & St. P. (R-R.). 

—Butler Co., Pa., 673. 

On Balt. & O. (R.R.). 

Harrer, Harper Co., Kans., 1,638. 

On_ Atch., Top. & Fe; Kan. City, 
& O. (R.R.). 

Harrer’s Ferry, Jefferson Co., W. Va., 766. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

Scene of John Brown’s raid. 

Harrar, Prov. of Harrar, Abyssinia, about 4o,- 
000. 

Harriman, Roane Co., Tenn., 3,061. 

On Harriman & Northeast.; Southern; 
nessee Central (R.R.). 
Seat of American university. 

Harrincton, Kent Co., Del., 1,500. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

—wWashington Co., Maine, 1,020. 
On Washington County (R.R.). 

Harris, Chisago Co., Minn., 673. 
On North. Pacific (R.R.). 

HarrispureG, c. h., Saline Co., Ill., 5,309. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Banner Co., Neb., 100. 

—Linne Co., Ore., 453. 

On South. Pac. (R.R.). 

Harrissurc, Dauphin Co., Pa., State capital and 
county seat,(1900) 50,167; (1910) 64,186. 
On the Susquehanna River, and on the follow- 
ing railroads: The Pennsylvania, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading, the Cumberland Valley. 
The two modern railroad stations adjoin each 
other. 

The situation of Harrisburg is most pictur- 
esque. The river, almost a mile wide at this 
point, is spanned by four fine bridges, two of 
them iron and steel railroad bridges and an- 
other a steel driving bridge, replacing the old 
historic wooden ‘‘Camel-back Bridge.” A formal 
and most interesting commemorative city en- 
trance is at the eastern end of this bridge. 
The river-front forms a most attractive public 
park. In a beautiful park of sixteen acres 
stands the new Capitol, one of the most pala- 
tial and costly steel, brick, and marble struc- 
tures in the country, replacing the old one 
which was burned in 1897. In Capitol Park 
is a monument to the soldiers who fell in the 
Mexican War, and a statue of General John 
F. Hartranft. The Dauphin County Soldiers’ 
Monument, a shaft 110 feet high, raised to the 
soldiers of the county who died in the Civil 
War, stands in State Street, at its intersection 
with Second Street. 

Besides the Capitol, and the State Library, 
founded in 1790, Harrisburg contains a court- 
house, governor’s residence, State arsenal, 
State Imsane Hospital, county court-house 
prison, several theatres, two high schools, a 
public library, Board of Trade Building, Con- 
servatory of Music, two Masonic buildings, 


Mex. 


Ten- 


city hospital, Home for the Friendless, and 
the Children’s Industrial Home. The town is 
the seat of a Protestant Episcopal and of 


a Roman Catholic bishop. 
Harrisburg is notable for its public parks and 
parkways. The latter girdle the city. The 
former include playground and athletic facili- 
ties, a golf course, public baths, etc. In 1902 
was inaugurated a harmonious scheme of pub- 
lic improvements, by which streets have been 
paved, sewers constructed, a filtration plant 
put in operation, and a park system organized. 
Owing to its exceptional railroad facilities, 
Harrisburg is also important in the commer- 
cial world. The lumber trade is large; there 
are extensive iron and steel works.’ The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has round-houses and repair 
shops. There are also foundry and machine 
shops, tin mills, rolling mills, nail works, fur- 
naces, typewriter works, boot and shoe fac- 
tories, large printing establishments, breweries, 
pipe-bending works, manufactures of beds, 
wagons, mattresses, women’s hats, coffins, 
clothing, silk goods, flour, brooms, brick and 
tile, galvanized iron cornices, and marbleized 
slate. 
Settled in 1726 by John Harris, an English 
trader who secured grants of 800 acres. In 
1753 was known as Harris’s Ferry. In 1785 
the town was laid out and called first Har- 
risburg and then Louisburg in honor of Louis 
XVI. In 1791 incorporated as Harrisburg, in 
1812 became the State capital, and in 1860 
chartered as a city. It was here in 1828 that 
the Harrisburg Convention met that led to 
the high protective tariff bill of that year. In 
1839 Harrison and Tyler were nominated for 
the Presidency here. 
Harrison, c. h., Boone Co., Ark., 1,602. 
On Missouri & North Ark. (R.R.). 
—Kootenai Co., Idaho, 932. 
on miethere Pacific; Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. 
—Cumberland Co., Maine, 967. 
On Bridgton & Saco River (R.R.). 
—c. h., Clare Co., Mich., 543. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—c. h., Sioux Co., Neb., 186. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—Hudson Co., N. J., 14,498. 
ee rae Lack. & Western; Erie; Pennsylvania 
—Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,368. 
ee aeons Cincinnati, Chicago & St, Louis 
(R.R.). 
Harrtsonsurc, c. h., Catahoula Parish, La., 361. 
—c. h., Rockingham Co., Va., 4,879. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Chesapeake West.; 
Southern (R.R.). 
Harrisonvitte, Richmond Co., Ga., 1,882. 
On Georgia (R.R.) 
—c. h., Cass Co., Mo., 1,947. 
On Frisco Lines; Kan. City, Clin. & Sp.; Mis- 
souri, Kan. & Tex.; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Harriston, Wellington Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,637. 
On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Harrtsviute, Cheshire Co., N. H., 623. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Lewis Co., N. Y., 921. 
On N.Y. Central & Hud. River (R.R.). 
h.. Ritchie Co., W. Va., 608. 
On Lorama (R.R.). 
Harronsnure, c. h., Mercer Co., Ky., 3,147. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Harrocate, Yorkshire, England (1901) 
Harrow-on-Hitz, Middlesex, 
10,220. 
Hart, Oceana Co., Mich., 1,555. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Hartrorp, Geneva Co., Ala., 1,159. 
On Cent. of Georgia (R.R.) 


England (1901) 


28,423. 


80. 


He RD, Sebastian Co., Ark., 1, 
‘On Chi idland Valley 


On Chic., Rk. Isl & Pac.; 
(R.R.) . 

Harrtrorp, c. h., Hartford Co., Conn., State capi- 

tal, (1900) 79,850; (1910) 98,915. i 
Port of entry, situated at the head of navi- 
gation for large vessels on the Connecticut 
River, 50 miles from Long Island Sound and 
at the mouth of Park River, that flows through 
the city and is crossed by several bridges. The 
city is 124 miles west by south from Boston, 
and 111 miles northeast from New York, on the 
Central New England, the New Haven and 
Hartford, and the Connecticut railroads. It is 
regularly planned and covers about 17 square 
miles, 
‘The new Capitol, a fine building of white mar- 
ble, contains valuable portraits and_ statues. 
The present city hall was once the old State- 
house, where the Hartford Convention met in 
1814-15. Other buildings are the State Arsenal, 
post-ofice, Wadsworth Atheneum, St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral (Roman Catholic), Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Hartford and St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospitals, Hartford Orphan Asylum, 
Retreat for the Insane, American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Asylum for the Blind, Trinity 
College, and Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Congregational). The chief libraries are the 
State, the Public, Watkinson, and Historical 
Society. Besides Bushnell Park, covering 
forty-six acres, and Charter Oak Park, fa- 
mous for its fair grounds and trotting track, 
there are Kenney, Goodwin, Riverside, Pope, 
Elizabeth, and other parks. 
Hartford is the centre of vast insurance in- 
terests. Its chief manufactures are bicycles, 
firearms, Gatling guns, woven wire, mattresses, 
screws, nails, pins, envelopes, steam boilers 
and engines, machinery, car-wheels, hosiery, 
knit goods, furniture, carriages, and electric 
vehicles. The city is the centre of an exten- 
sive trade in Connecticut tobacco. 

In_ 1633 the Dutch built a fort on what is 

still known as Dutch Point. In 1635 and 

1636 the Rev. Thomas Hooker and Samuel 

Stone came with colonists from Newtown (Cam- 

bridge), Mass., and called the place Newtown, 

and in 1637 Hartford, after Hertford, England, 

the birthplace of Stone. On January 14, 1639, 

was adopted here the first of all written Gov- 

ernment constitutions, the famous ‘‘Funda- 
mental Orders of Connecticut.” In 1654 the 

Dutch fort was seized by the English colonists 

and the Dutch expelled from Connecticut. It 

was here in 1687 that the Royal Governor 

Andros attempted to seize the Connecticut 

charter, which, as tradition says, the colonists 

saved by concealing in an oak, since called 
the Charter Oak. Here in 1780 the York- 
town campaign was planned. [rom _17o1 to 

1873 New Haven was co-capital with Hartford, 

but in 1875 the latter became again sole capi- 

tal. Out of Hartford have come many famous 
names in history and literature. 

Hartrorp, Lyon Co., Kans., 589. 

On Mo., Kan. & T. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ohio Co., Ky., 976. 

On Louisy. & Nashy. (R.R.). 

—Van Buren Co., Mich., 1,268. 

On Kal., Lake Sh. & Chic.; Pere Marquette 

(R.R.). 

—wWindsor Co., Vt., 4,179. 

On Central Vt.; Woodstock (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Wis., 2,982. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Hartrorp Crry, c, h., Blackford Co., Ind., 6,187. 
On Ft. Wayne, Cin. & Louisy.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. 
& St. (RR). 

Hartincton, c. h,, Cedar Co., Neb., 1,413. 

On N. W. Line (R.R.). 

Hartitanp, Somerset Co., Maine, 1,176. 
On Sebasticook & Mooseh. (R.R.). 

—Windsor Co., Vt., 1,316. 

On Cent. Vermont (R.R.). 
—Waukesha Co., Wis., 728. 

On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Hartieroot, Durham, England (1gor) 
Hartiey, O’Brien Co., lowa, 1,106. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & 

Pac. (R.R.). 

Hartsetts, Morgan Co., Ala., 1,374. 

On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

Hartsuorne, Pittsburg Co., Okla., 2,963. 

On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.). 
Hartsvitue, Darlington Co., S. C., 2,365. 

—c. h., Trousdale Co., Tenn., 600. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Hlartvitie, c. h., Wright Co., Mo., 507. 

Hartwe tt, c. h., Hart Co., Ga., 2,007. 

On Hartwell (R.R.). 

—Hamilton Co., Ohio, 2,823. 

On ‘Cin. H. & D:; ‘Cin: No.; Cl, Gin, Chi & 

ot. L. (RR). 

Harvarp, McHenry Co., Ill., 3,008. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Worcester Co., Mass., 1,034. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—Clay Co., Neb., 1,102. 

On Burl. Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Harvey, Cook Co., Ill., 7,227. 


22,723. 


On Chic. Term. Trans.; Grand Trunk; IIli- 
nois Central (R.R.). 
—Wells Co., N. Dak., 1,443. 


On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Harwicu, Essex, England (i901) 10,070. 
—Barnstable Co., Mass., 2,115. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Hassroucx Hercuts, Bergen Co., N. J., 2,155. 

On New Jersey & New York (R.R.). 

HAsKELL, c. h., Haskell Co., Texas, 2,436. 

On Wichita Valley (R.R.). 

Hastincpen, Lancashire, England, (1901) 18,543. 
Hasrr, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 19,813. 
Hassext, capital of Prov. of Limburg, Belgium 

(1903) 15,001. 

Hastines, c. h., Barry Co., Mich., 4,383. 

On Ch., Kal. & Saginaw; Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Dakota Co., Minn., 3,983. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.) 
—Cambria Co,, Pa., 2,125. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c. h., Adams Co., Neb., 9,338. 

On Burl. Route; Missouri Pacific; Northwest. 

Line; St. Joseph & Gd. Isl. (R.R.). 
—Sussex, England, (1901) 65,528; 

(1909) 68,165. 

Watering-place; fisheries. 
Hastrncs-upon-Hupson, Westchester Co., N. Y., 


4,552. 
On N. Y. Central & Hud. Riv. (R.R.) 

Hatrieip, Hampshire Co., Mass., 1,986. 
On Boston & Maine; N. Y., 'N. H. & Hart. 
(R.R.). 

—Montgomery Co., Pa., (obs 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

bs Proy. of Agra and Oude, India, (1901) 
41,840. 

Hartiespurc, c. h., Forest Co., Miss., 11,733. 
On Gulf & Ship Island; Mca ck Central; 

ob. 


estimated 


AGA a Sas & N. E.; New Orl., M & Chic. 
HautMon7, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 12,- 
949. 


~ 

Havana, Prov. of Havana, Cuba, capital of 
Cuban Republic, (1907) 207,159. 
An important commercial point. Its harbor 
is one of the finest in the world, and strongly 
fortified. The city is divided into two sec- 
tions, the older one of which has narrow, 
crooked streets, while the modern Havana has 
broad avenues, lined with palm trees. Among 
the notable buildings are the opera-house (Tea- 
tro Tacon); the cathedral, built in 1724; the 


Government buildings, and the celebrated for- 
tresses, Morro Castle and Punta, at the mouth 
of the harbor; and Cabana, a fortress 
southeast of Morro. The city has a university 
and botanical gardens. 


The manufactures include chocolate, sugar, 
woolens, and straw hats. The cigars of 
Havana are world-famous. Sugar, tobacco, 
molasses, and beeswax are exported. Havana 


Velasquez in 1519. 


o., IL, 1525, 
Peoria t. Louis; Illinois 


was founded b: 
—c. h., Mason 

On Chicago, 

Central (R.R.)_ 
Havant, Hampshire, England (1901) 3,839. 
Havetock, Lancaster Co., Neb., 2,680. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 
Haveruitt, Essex Co., Mass., 44,115- 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). ; 

Manufactures boots, shoes, hats, bricks, and 

flannel; birthplace of tne poet Whittier. 
—Grafton Co., N. H., aty6 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y., §569, 

On New Jersey & N. Y.; N. Y., Ont. & West; 

West Shore (R.R.) a 
Havre, Dept. of Seine-Inférieure, France, (1906) 

132,430. 
A fortified town and the principal seaport. Is 
situated on a low alluvial tract of land, and 
is divided into paeaual parts by its outward 
port and basins, he port is the best and 
most accessible on the coast, and is capable of 
accommodating about 450 ships. 
The principal buildings are the Church of 
Notre Dame, the Exchange, Palace of Justice, 
and Musée Bibliothéque. There are also schools 
of navigation, geometry, and industrial arts. 
Havre ranks third among coast-trade cities 
of France. The manufactures include steam- 
engines, cotton goods, glassware, etc. The 
exports consist of cottons and silks, woolens, 
leather, copper, hides, and wine. The ship- 
building is extensive. 

Havre, originally named Ville Francoise, was 

founded by Francis I in the sixteenth century. 
Havre, Choteau Co., Mont., 3,624. 

On Great_North. (R.R.). 

THlavre_pe Grace, Harford Co., Md., 4,212. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Hawarven, Sioux Co., Iowa, 2,107. 

On Ch., Mil. & St. P.; Northw. Line (R.R.). 
HaweEsvit.e, c. h., Hancock Co., Ky., 1,002. 

On Louisy., Hend. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Hawick, Roxburghshire, Scotland, (1901) 17,303. 
Ilawkessury, Prescott Co., Ontario, Canada, 

(1901) 4,150. 

On Can. North. Quebec; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
HawKINSVILLE, c. h., Pulaski Co., Ga., 3,420. 

el wet Line; Southern; Wrightsville & Ten. 
Hawtey, Clay Co., Minn., 800. 

On No. Pacific (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., Pa., 2,018. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

Hawrworne, c._h., Esmeralda Co., Nev., 471. 
—FPassaic Co., N. J., 3,400. 

On Erie; N. Y., Susq. & West. (R.R.). 
Hayesvitve, c. h., Clay Co., N. C., 100. 
Hays, Ellis Co., Kans., 1,961. 

On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,888. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Haytr, Pemiscot Co., Mo., 1,057. 

On Frisco Lines. 

Haywarps, Alameda Co., Cal., 2,746. 


Hlazaripaucu, Bengal, British India, about 
15,000, 
Hazeprouck, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 
12,235. 


Hazet Deir, Lawrence Co., Pa., 1,168. 
Hazienurst, Jeff Davis Co., Ga., 1,181. 
On Georgia & Florida; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Copiah Co., Miss., 2,056. 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 
Hazieton, Gibson Co., Ind., 648. 
On Evans. & T. H. (R.R.). 
—Luzerne Co., Pa., 25,452. 
On Lehigh Valley; Pennsylvania; Wilkes-B. & 
Haz. (El.) (R.R.). 
Heraptanp, Henry Co., Ala., 1,090. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
HeEatpspurG, Sonoma Co., Cal., 2,011. 
On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.). 
Hearne, Robertson Co., Texas, 2,352. 
On Hearne & Braz. Val.; Houston & Tex. 
Cent.; Internat. & Gt. North. (R.R.). 
Hener, c. h., Wasatch Co., Utah, 2,031. 
On Denver & Rio G. (R.R.). 
Heeron, Tolland Co., Conn., 894. 
—Porter. Co., Ind., 827. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Thayer Co., Neb., 1,778. 
On_ Burl. Route; Chic, Rock Isl. 


Ne 
Hector, Renville Co., Minn., 866, 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Hepricx, Keokuk Co., Iowa, 978. 
On Burl. Route; Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Iowa 
gees. ecm = 
EIDELBERG, Baden, Germany, (1905) 49,439. 
Situated on the left bank of the Meee at 
the foot of the Geisberg and K6nigstuhl. 
The principal buildings are the Church of St 
Peter, the Church of the Holy Ghost, and the 
castle, begun in the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The University of Heidelberg, founded 
in 1386, is the oldest in Germany. Its library 
possesses 700,000 volumes. 
The principal industry is brewing. One of 
the greatest curiosities of the place is the 
Heidelberg tun, kept in a cellar under the 
castle. In the sixteenth century Heidelberg 
was prominent as the seat of Calvinism. 
Herverzerc, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,848. 
HEeEIDENHEIM, Schleswig, Germany, (1905) 12,173: 
Bee Oh Wiirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 40, 
026. 
i. North Holland, Netherlands, (1908) 
26,838. 
Heena, c. h., Phillips Co., Ark., 8,772. 
On Missouri & No. Ark.; St. L., Iron Mt. & 
So.; Yazoo & Miss. Val. (R.R.). 
Important shipping point for cotton. 
—tTelfair Co., Ga., 890. 
On Seab. Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lewis and Clarke Co., Mont., State capi- 
tal, (1900) 10,770; (1910) 12,515. 
This commercial centre of the State is on the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railroads, 
73 miles north by east from Butte, and 4,200 
feet above sea-level. It lies in the fertile 
Prickly Pear Valley, surrounded by a highly 
productive mineral region; engages extensively 
in gold, silver, and iron mining. The famous 
Last Chance Gulch gold vein traverses the 
city. Has foundries and machine shops, flour, 
saw, and planing mills. 
Seat of Montana Wesleyan University, St. 
Vincent’s Academy, and St. Aloysius College. 
The chief buildings are the Capitol, the United 
States Assay Office, and public, State, and 
other libraries. The town was settled in 1864 
as a mining camp, and incorporated in 1881 
Hettertown, Northampton Co., Pa., 915. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 
Lace Prov. of Albacete, Murcia, Spain (1900) 
12,558. 


& Pac, 


Hetmstept, Brunswick, Germany, (1905) 15,415: 


Hee tee lan of Malmohus, Sweden, (1907) 

31,336. ; 

Hetstncrors, Govt. of Nyland, capital of Fin 
land (1005) 117,317. 

Hemet  Hempsteap, 


Hertfordshire, 
(1901) 11,264. 


Englané 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Hempsteap, Nassau Co., N. Y., (1910) 4,964. 
On Long Island (R.R.). Y ae 


—c. h., Waller Co., ‘Texas, 2,000. 
On Hous. & T, C, (R.R.). 

Henperson, c. h., Henderson Co., Ky., 11,452. 
On Ill. Cent.; Louisville & Nash.; Louis., 


Hend. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Sibley Co., Minn., 75 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Vance Co., N. C., 4,503. 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
—-Chester Co., Tenn., 1,087. 

On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.) 
—c. h., Rusk Co., Texas, 1,500. 


On Int. & Gt. N.; Timpson & Henderson 
(R.R.). 
HENDERSONVILLE, c. h., Henderson Co., N. C., 
2,818. 


On Southern (R.R.). 

Henceto, Overyssel, Netherlands, (1900) 14,968. 

HENNEPIN, c. h., Putnam Co., Il., 451. 

Hennessey, Kingfisher Co., Okla., 1,500. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Henniker, Merrimack Co., N. H., 1,395. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Hennine, Ottertail Co., Minn., 603. 
On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M.; Northern 
Pacific (R.R.). 

Henrietta, Rutherford Co., N. C., 1,856. 
On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 

—c, h., Clay Co.,, Texas, 2,104. 
On Ft. Worth & Den. C.; Mo., Kan. & Texas; 
Southwestern (R.R.). 

Henry, Marshall Co., Ill., 1,687. 
On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 

Henrvetta, Okmulgee Co., Okla., 1,671. 

On Frisco Lines; Miss., Okla. & Gulf (R.R.). 

Heppner, c. h., Morrow Co., Ore., 880. 

On O. R. R. & N. Co. (R.R.). 

Herat, Afghanistan, estimated 45,000 to 50,000, 
Situated in a plain near the Herirood River. 
Is a post of commercial as well as military 
importance. Herat has been described as the 
“Gate of India,” for within the limits of the 
Heratee country all the great roads leading to 
India converge. 


Hererorp, capital of Herefordshire, England 
(1g01) 21,382. 

—c. h., Deaf Smith Co., Texas, 1,750. 
On Pecos & North. Texas (R.R.). 

Herrorp, Westphalia, Germany (1905) 28,831. 


Herrcourt, Dept. of Haute-Saone, France, (1906) 
55790 

Herinoton, Dickinson Co., 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 

Herisau, Canton of Appenzell, 
(1908) 13,853- 

Tlerkimer, c. h., Herkimer Co., N. Y., (1910) 


Oneon. & 


Kans., 3,273- 
Mo, Pacific (R.R.) 
Switzerland, 


75520. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; 
Mohawk V. (El.) (R.R.). 

Herman, Grant Co., Minn., 604. 

On Great North. (R.R.). 

EIERMANN, c. h., Gasconade Co., Mo., 1,592. 

On Mo. Pacific (R.R.). : 

HERMAN apt, capital of Hermannstadt Comitat, 
Transylvania, Hungary (1901) 29,577. 

Hermon, Penobscot Co., Maine, 1,210. 

—St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 587. 

On Adirondack & St. Lawr. (R.R.). 

Hermovuro.is, capital of Syros Island and ot 
Nomarchy of Cyclades, Greece, (1908) 18,132. 

Herrnanpo, c. h., De Soto Co., Miss., 660. 

On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 

Hernpon, Fairfax Co., Va., 802. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Herne, Westphalia, Germany (1905) 33,258. 

HerNosanp, capital of lan of Westernorrland, 
Sweden, (1901) 8,060. 

Heron Lake, Jackson Co., Minn., 803. 

On Northwestern Ling (R.R.). 

Herrin, Williamson Co., Ill., (1910) 6,861. 
On Burl. Route; Illinois Central; St. Louis, 
I. Mt. & South. (R.R.). 

Hersretp, Hesse-Nass Prussia, (1905) 

*s HertocEenposcH. See Bors-Le-Duc. 

Herstat, Prov. of Liittig, Belgium, (1906) 21,- 
062. 

Herren, Prussia, Germany (1905) 15,475: 

Hertrorp, Hertfordshire, England, (1901) 9,328. 


8,688. 


—c. h., Perquimans Co., N. C., 1,841. 
On Norfolk So. (R-R.). 

Hespe.er, Waterloo Co., South, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 2,457. 
On Galt, Pres. & Hes.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Hexuam, Northumberland, England (1901) 
7,071. 

Hryst-op-pEN-Berc, Prov. of Antwerp, Belgium 
(1903) 6,441. 

Heywoop, Lancashire, England (1901) 25,458. 


Heyworrn, McLean Co., Ill., 681. 

On Illinois Cent. (R-R.). _ 
Hiawatna, c. h., Brown Co., Kans., 2,974. 

On Mo. Pac.; St. Joseph & Gd. Isl. (R.R.). 
Hisparp, Mississippi Co., Mo., 1,243. 
Hinrrnc, St. Louis Co., Minn., 8,832. 

On Dul., Missabe & No.; Gt. Northern Gao 
Hickman, c. h., Fulton Co., Ky., 2,736. 

On Nash., C. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Hickory, Newton Co., Miss., 600. 

On Alabama & Vicksburg (R.R.). 
—Catawba Co., N. C., 3,716. 

On Carolina & Northwest.; Southern (R.R.). 
Hicksvitte, Defiance Co., Ohio, 2,395. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Hico, Hamilton Co., Texas, 1,437- 

On Texas Central (R.R.). 
Herre, Randoiph Co., Mo., 1,215. 

On Chic. & Alton; Mo., Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 
Hiccrnsrort, Brown Co., Ohio, 417. 
Hiccrnsvitte, Lafayette Co., Mo., 2,628. 

On Ch. & Alt.; Missouri Pacific R.R.). 
Urcu Broce, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 15545. 

On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.) 

Hicucate, Franklin Co., Vt., 1,758. 

On St. Johns. & Lake Cham. (R.R.). 
Hrcuianp, Madison Co., Ill., 2,675. 

On Vandalia (R.R.). 

—Doniphan Co., Kans., 763. 

On St. Joseph & Grand Isla (GRR 
—towa Co., is., 1,096. 

On Mineral Point & Northern (R.R.) 
Hicuianp Farts, Orange Co., N. Y., 2,470. 

On N. Y., Ont. & West.; West Shore (R.R.). 
Hicuranp Park, Lake Co., Ill., 4,209. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Jefferson Co., Ky., 1,977. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.) 

—Wayne Co., Mich., 4,120. 
—Middlesex Co., N. J., 1,517- 
—Henrico Co., Va., 1,817. 

Hicutanps, Monmouth Co., N. J., 1.386. 

On Central of New Jersey (R.R.). 
Hicumore, c. h., Hyde Co., S. Dak., 1,084. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Hien Pornt, Guilford Co., N. C., 9,525- 

On Southern (R.R.). 
Hicnu River, Calgary Co., Alberta, 

(1906) 1,018. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

Hicusrrre, Dauphin Co., Pa., 1,669. 

On Penna. (R.R.) 

Hic Sprinos, Alachua Co., Fla., 1,468. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Hicutstown, Mercer Co., N. J., 1,879. 

On Pemberton & Hights.; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Hicuwoop, Lake Co., Ill., 1,219. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 

Hitpen, Prussia, Germany (1905) 13,946. 
Hitpesuemm, Hanover, Germany (1905) 47,060. 
Hitt, Merrimack Co., N. H., 556. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 


Canada, 


Hitisurn, Rockland Co., N. Y., 1,090. 
On Erie (R.R.). 
Hitt Ciry, c. h., Graham Co., Kans., 983. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). 
Firtussoro, c. h., Montgomery Co., Lll., 3,424. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; C. C. C. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Fountain Co., Ind., 528. 
QOn.c. C. C. & St. L. (RR). 
—Marion Co,, Kans., 1,134. 
On At., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 2,168. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Sierra Co., N. Mex., 400. 
—c. h., Orange Co., N. C., 857. 
On Southern (R.R.). 


Hopenvitue, c. h., Hughes Co., Okla., 2,296. 

Pee Rock Isl. & Pac.; Frisco System 
Ho.perness, Grafton Co., N. H., 652. 
Hoxprece, c. h,, Phelps Co., Neb., 3,030. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Hoxcate, Henry Co., Ohio, 1,095. 

On Balt. & O.; Tol., St. L. & West. (R.R.). 
Honcuin, Santiago Prov., Cuba, 6,045. 
Hotranp, Ottawa Co., Mich., 10,490. 

Oa ee: Rap., H. & Ch. (El.); Pere Marquette 

Ri) 
—Bell Co., Texas, 778. 

On Mo., Kan, & T. (R.R.). 

—Orleans Co., Vt., 722. 
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countries. Its harbor, one of the finest in the 
world, is formed by a deep basin in the coral 
reef which surrounds the island. 
Among the chief points of interest are the pal- 
ace, the Government buildings, Roman Catholic 
cathedral, post-ofice, and the Bishop Museum. 
Hoop River, Hood River Co., Ore., 2,331. 
On Mount Hood; Oregon R. R. & Nay. Co. 
(R.R.) 
Hooksett, Merrimack Co., N. H., 1,528. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 


Hooper, Dodge Co., Neb., 741 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.) 
Hoopeston, Vermilion Co., Ill., 4,698. 


Hitrszoro, c. h., Traill Co., N. Dak., 1,237. 
On Great North. (R-R.). 
—c. h., Highland Co., Ohio, 4,296. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Norfolk & West- 
ern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Washington Co., Ore., 2,016. 
On So. Pacific (R.R.). 
—c. h., Hill Co., Texas, (1910) 6,115. 
On M., K. & T.; St. Louis Southwest.; Trin- 
ity & Brazos Val. (R.R.). 
—Vernon Co., Wis., 804. 
On Hillsboro & Northeast. (R.R.). 
ILLSDALE, c. h., Hillsdale Co., Mich., 
5,001. 
On Lake S. & M. S. (R.R.). 
Hittyarp, Spokane Co., Wash., 3,276. 
On Great Northern (R.R.) 
Hiro, Hawaii Co., Hawaii Island, (1910) 6,745. 
Hitoncos, Hilongos Prov., Leyte, P. I. (1903) 
12,478. 
Hitversum, Prov. of North Holland, Nether- 
lands (1900) 20,238. 
tMeEjsi1, Ken of Hiogo, Japan, (1908) 41,028. 
tncKLEY, Dekalb Co., Ill, 66r. 
On Burl. Route _(R.R.). 


I 


(1910) 


He 


—Leicestershire, England (1901) 11,304. 
Hinptey, Lancashire, England (1901) 23,504. 
Hrnesrurc, Chittenden Co., Vt., 242. 


Wineuam, Plymouth Co., Mass., (1910) 4,965- 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Hrnspatr, Dupage Co., Ill., 2,451. 
On Burl. Route (R-R.). 
—RBerkshire Co., Mass., 1,116. 
On Bost. & Alb. (R.R.). 
—Cheshire Co., N. H., 1,673. 
On Boston & Me, (R.R.). 

Hinton, c. h., Summers Co., W. Va., 3,656. 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 
Hintonsurc, Carleton Co., Canada, 

(1901) 2,798. 
IHroco, Ken of Osaka. See Kone. 
Iliogo is now united with Kobe. 
Hiram, Portage Co., Ohio, 422. 
On Erie (R.R.). 
—QOxford Co., Maine, 945. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Hirosaxt, Aomori Prefecture, 
36,443; (1908) 37,487. 


Ontario, 


Japan, (1903) 


Hrrosurma, Hiroshima Prefecture, Japan, (1908) 
142,763. 

Hrrscuserc, Silesia, Germany, (1905), 19,317. 

Hissar, Bokhara, Persia, 10,000. 

—Capital of Hissar Dist., Punjab, India, 14,000. 

Hitcurin, Hertfordshire, England (1901) 10,072. 


Hosart, Lake Co., Ind., 1,753. 
On Elgin, Joliet & East.; N. Y., Chic. & St. 
L.; Pennsylvania Co. (R.R.). 
—Delaware Co., N. Y., 544. 
On Ulster & Del. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Kiowa Co., Okla. (1910) 3,845. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Frisco Lines(R.R.) 
—Tasmania, (1911) 38,916. 


Hosoken, Prov. of Antwerp, Belgium, (1906) 
14,405. 

—Hudson Co., N. J.,-(1905) 65,468; (1910) 
70,324. 


Port of entry, on west bank of Hudson River, 
opposite New York City and immediately above 
Jersey City. On the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, and the West Shore Railroads. 
The shipping of coal is extensive, Hoboken 
being one of the principal points from which 
coal is supplied to New York City. Its docks 
are numerous, and its shipping important, in- 
cluding six steamship lines to Europe. 


HocuemMMertcH, Diisseldorf, Prussia, (1905) 
5,483. 

Hocuueipe, Diisseldorf, Prussia, (1905) 12,509. 

Hocust, Prussia, (1905) 15,833. 

Hocustapt, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 1,930. 


Hoperpa, Govt. of Yemen, Arabia, 35,000. 
Hopcepon, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,153. 
HoncenviLte, c. h., Larue Co., Ky., 744. 


Hopmezo VasarHELY, Csongrad Comitat, Hun- 
gary (1901) 60,883. 

Hor, Upper Franconia, Bavaria (1905) 36,348. 

Hocansvitte, Troup Co., Ga., 1,230. 
On Atl. & W. Pt. (R.R.). 

HoweEntimBurc, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 
12,790. 


Howensatza, Bromberg, Prussia, (1905) 24,471. 
Formerly called Inovraslaw. 
HonweEnsTEIN-ERNSTTHAL, Saxony (1905) 
Honenwatp, c. h., Lewis Co., Tenn., 100. 
On Nashv., Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Houscueip, Rhine Prov., Germany(1905) 15,468. 
Horsrncton, Barton Co., Kans., 1,975- 
On Mo. Pac. (R.R.). 
Hoxan, Houston Co., Minn., 400. 
On Chic., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Hoteroox, Norfolk Co., Mass., 2,816. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Horpen, Worcester Co., Mass., 2,147- 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Johnson Co., Mo., 2,007. 
On Mo., Kan. & T.; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 


13,903. 


VIEW OF HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


Hottey, Orleans Co., N. Y., 1,679. 

On N. Y. C. & H. River (R.R.). 
Hotuirpayspurc, c. h., Blair Co., Pa., 3,734. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

Hottis, York Co., Maine, 1,284. 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 935. 
—c, h., Harmon Co., Okla., 964. 

On Wichita Falls & No, West. (R.R.) 
Hotuister, c. h., San Benito Co., Cal., 2,308. 

On Southern Pac. (R.R.). 

Hotttston, Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,711. 

On Bost. & Alb, (R.R.). 

Hotty, Oakland Co., Mich., 1,537- 

On Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Hottypeacu, Cape May Co., N. J., 1,901. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

Hotty Sprincs, c. h., Marshall Co., Miss., 2,192. 

On Frisco Lines; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Hotstern, Ida Co., Iowa, 936. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Hotton, c. h., Jackson Co., Kans., 2,842. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Missouri Pacific; 
Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—Muskegon Co., Mich., 915. 

On Pere Marg. (R.R.). 

HotyHeap, island of Holyhead, west side of 

Anglesea, Wales, (1901, 10,079. 

Horyoke, c. h., Phillips Co., Colo., 659. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Hampden Co., Mass., (1910) 57,730- 

On the Connecticut River, and on the Boston 

and Maine, and the New York, New Haven 

and Hartford Railroads, 8 miles north of 

Springfield. 

A dam 1,019 feet long across the river falls 

60 feet a mile and affords immense water- 

power. Chief manufactures, paper (one of the 

largest plants in the world), cottons, wools, 
blank books, cutlery, machinery, files, screws, 
blinds, bicycles, automobiles, carriages, bits, 
general tools, etc. 
Hoiywet, Flintshire, Wales (1901) 2,652. 
Hotzmrinpen, Brunswick, Germany (1905) 9,938. 
Homeurc, Hesse-Nassau, Germany, (1905) 13,740. 
Home City, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 800. 
On B. & O. Southwest.; C. C. C. & St L. 
(R.R.). 
Homer, c. h., Banks Co., Ga., 228. 
—Champaign Co., 1ll., 1,086. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Claiborne Parish, La., 1,855. 
On La. & Northwest. (R.R.). 
—Calhoun Co., Mich., 1,008. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Michigan Central 
(R.R.). 
—Cortland Co., N. Y., 2,695. 

On Del., Lack. & W._(R.R.). 

Homer City, Indiana Co., Pa., 985. 

On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Penna. (R.R.) 
Homervitte, ec. h., Clinch Co., Ga., 437. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Homesteap, Allegheny Co., Pa., 18,713. 

On Pennsylvania, Pittsburg & Lake 

Union (R.R.). 

Extensive steel-plate manufactures. 
Homs (or Hems), Syria, estimated 36,000. 
Tonpo, c. h., Medina Co., Texas, 500. 

On Gal. Har. & San Ant. (R.R.). 
Honeapatu, Anderson Co., S. C., 1,763. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Honeoye Farts, Monroe Co., N. Y., 1,169. 

On — Valley; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River 

(R 


Erie; 


FHlonespALe, c. h., Wayne Co., Pa., 2,945. 
On Del. & Hud.; Erie (R.R.). 

Honey Grove, Fannin Co., Texas, 2,300. 

On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Texas & Pacific 
(R.R.). 

Honc-Kone (properly called Vicror1a), a city 
and free port on the southeast coast of China, 
situated on the island of Hong-Kong, about 
95 miles from Canton. Population of the col- 
ony, which is but little more than that of the 
city, (1901, including military and naval es- 
tablishments) 283.905, of which 6,430 are Euro- 
peans and Americans. Including the rented 
Chinese territory, estimated, (1905) 466,850. 
The city has all modern eq1ipments with the 
exception of good transportation, which is ren- 
dered difficult by the precipitous site. 

Has a capacious and busy harbor, fortified, and 
shipbuilding yards and graying cocks. It is 
the centre of China’s foreign trade, with a 
mart for opium, flour, mercury, ivory, betel, 
cotton and cotton goods, hemp, amber, oil, 
petroleum, woolens, silks, salt, tea, sugar, etc. 
It manufactures sugar, cotton, vermilion, ete. 
Ivory carving and metal \ orking are the na- 
tive industries. 

Hong-Kong was ceded to England by the 
treaty of Nanking in 1842. 

Honotvry, capital of the Hawaiian Islands, on 
the island of Oahu on Oahu Bay, (1900) 
39,306; (1610) 52,183. 

The most important city in the Pacific islands, 
and is an important entrepét for sailing ves- 
sels between the United States and Asiatic 


On Ch. & East. Ill; L. Erie & West. (R.R.) 
HiSoEeUNes: Dept. of Nord, France, (1901) 
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Hoorn, North Holland, Netherlands (1900) 10,647. 
Hoostcx Farts, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 5,532- 
On Bost. & Me. (R.R.). 

Horr, Hempstead Co., Ark., 3,639- 

On Frisco Lines; Louisiana & Ark.; St. L., 
Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

—Bartholomew Co., Ind., 1,223. 

On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Dickinson Co., Kans., 567. 

On Atch., T. & S. Fe; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—Knox Co., Maine, 497. 

—Steele Co., N. Dak., 909. 

On Great Northern _(R.R.). 

Hopepate, Tazewell Co., Ill., 586. 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

—wWorcester Co., Mass., 2,188. 
On Grafton & Upton (R.R.). 

Hore Mitts, Cumberland Co., N. C., 964 
On Aberdeen & Rockfish; Atl. Coast Lime: Va. 
& Car. South. (R.R.). 

Horeweti, Mercer Co., N. J., 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 
Seat of Hopewell Seminary. 

Horkins, Nodaway Co., Mo., 909. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

HopktNnsviLie, c. h., Christian Co., Ky., 9,419. 
On Illinois Central; Louisville & Nashv.; Ten- 
nessee Central (R.R.). 

Horxinton, Delaware Co., Iowa, 797. 

On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.) 

—Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,452. 
On IN... ON. Ao ean (RR 

—Merrimack Co., N. H., 1,578. 

—Washington Co., R. L., 

Hoouram, Chehalis Co., W 
On No. Pacific (R.R.). 

Horatro, Sevier Co., Ark., 605. 

On Kansas City Southern (R.R.). 

Horpr, Westphalia, Germany, (1995) 28,461. 

Horicon, Dodge Co., Wis., 1,881. 

Horitz, Naupaka, Bohemia (1900) 7,839. 

Hornet, Steuben Co., N. Y., (1910) 13,617. 

BONS Middlesex, England, estimated (1905) 
84,070. 

Horopenka, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 

Horsecave, Hart Co., Ky., 881. 

On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

Horseneaps, Chemung C N.Y... 1,778. 

On Del., Lack. & Wi ; Erie; Lehigh Valley; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Horsens, Amt of Aarhus, 
(1906) 22,327. 

HorsHAM, Sussex, England, (1901) 9,446. 

Horst, Miinster, Germany, eat ry 880. 

Horton, Brown Co., Kans., 3,600. 

On Ch., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Hortonvitie, Outagamie Co., Wis., 863. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 


1,073. 


h., (1910) 8,171. 


11,783. 


Jutland, Denmark 


Horwicu, Lancashire, England, (1901) 1 s 
HosHANGABAD, Nerbudda, facia. oe 5084 
Hospers, Sioux Co., Iowa, 581. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Hor Sprines, c. h., Garland Co., Ark., (1900) 


9,973; (1910) 14,434. 

Situated on Hot Springs Creek, and on the 
Little Rock and Hot Springs Western, and 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
roads. The name was acquired from the 
presence of thermal springs containing valu- 
able medicinal qualities. These springs con- 
stitute a much frequented resort for invalids. 
Forty-four hot springs; daily flow, 1,000,000 
gallons; temperature, 145° F. On Govern- 
ment reservation, springs owned by United 
States Government, and under its direct su- 
pervision; 150,000 health and pleasure seekers 


annually; 100 hotels, 500 boarding-houses, 23 
bath-houses, 4 banks, 3 daily newspapers, 19 
churches, 12 schools, 15 miles of Government 
drives. 

—c. h., Fall River Co., S. Dak., 2,140. 
On_ Burlington Route; Northwestern Line 
(R-R.). 


Hovueuton, c. h., Houghton Co., Mich., 5,113. 
On Copnes Range; Dul., So. Shore & Atl.; 
Mineral Range (R.R.). 

Be Durham, England (1901) 
7,858. 

Hovutton, c. h., Aroostook Co., Maine, 5,845. 
On Bangor & Aroostook; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 

Houma, Terrebonne Parish, La., 5,024. 

On Morgan’s La. & Texas (R.R.). 

Houston, Houston Co., Minn., 700. 
On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Chickasaw Co., Miss.. 1,400. 

On Mobile & Ohio; New Orl., Mob. & Chic. 
(R.R.). 

—c. h.,-Texas Co., Mo., 644. 

—c. h., Harris Co., Texas, (1900) 44,633; (1910) 
78,800. 

Situated on Buffalo Bayou, on the Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San Antonio; the Interna- 
tional and Great Northern; the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas; the Galveston, Houston 
and Henderson; the Gulf, Colorado and Santa 
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Fe; the San Antonio and Aransas Pass; 

Houston and Texas Centrai; Houston Kast and 

West ‘Texas; St. Louis, Brownsville and 

Mexico; Texas and New Orleans; ‘Trinity and 

Brazos Valley, and Frisco Lines railroads. It 

is connected with Galveston by a ship canal. 

The city is built on both sides of the bayou, 

which is crossed by several bridges. The 

principal buildings are the city hall and mar- 
ket house, the Cotton Exchange, containing 
the Texas Geological and Scientific Associa- 
tion; the Masonic Temple, and the post-office. 

The city ranks first in the State in manufac- 

tures. 

Houston was settled in 1836 and was the capi- 

tal of the Republic of Texas in 1837. 
Houston, c. h., Halifax Co., Va., 516. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 

Houston Hercuts, Harris Co., Texas, 6,984. 

On Missouri, Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 
Hovurzpate, Clearfield Co., Pa., 1,434. 

On Penn.; Phillipsb. & Susq. Val. (R.R.) 
Hove, East Sussex, England (1901) 36,535. 
Howarp, c. h., Elk Co., Kans., 1,163. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

—Center Co., Pa, 667. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—c. h., Miner Co., S. Dak., 1,026. 

On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Howarp City, Montcalm Co., Mich., 1,046. 

On Grand Rap. & Ind.; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Howe, Le Flore Co., Okla., 538. 

A jae: R. I. & Pac.; Kansas City South. 
as 
—Grayson Co., Texas, 581. 

On Houston & Tex. Cent. (R.R.). 

Howett, c. h., Livingston Co., Mich,, 2,338. 

On Ann Arbor; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—Colfax Co., Neb., 800. 

Howran, Bengal, India (1901) 157,594. 
Huaraz, Dept. of Ancachs, Peru, (1908) 7,646. 
Huatazamso, State of Sonora, Mexico, (1900) 

6,000. 

Husarpston, Worcester Co., Mass., 1,073. 
Hussarp, Hardin Co., Iowa, 568. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Trumbull Co., Ohio, 1,690. 

On Erie; Lake Sh. & Mich. So. (R.R.). 
—Hill Co., Texas, 1,843. 

On St. Louis Southwest.; Trinity & Brazos 

Val. (R.R.). 

Hussett, Houghton Co., Mich., 1,059. 

On Copper Range; Mineral Range (R.R.). 
Hus, Beanay, Presidency, India (1901) 60,- 

214. 

HuppersFieip, Yorkshire, England (1901) 96,- 

218; estimated, (1909) 94,739. 

Hupson, Steuben Co., Ind., 390. 
—Middlesex Co., Mass., 6,743. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Lenawee Co., Mich, 2,778. 

On Cin. North.; Lake Sh. & Mich So. (R.R.). 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 15344. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Columbia Co., N. Y., (1910) 11,417. 

On Albany South. (El.); Boston & Albany; 

N. Y. C. & Hud. River (R.R.). 


—Summit Co., Ohio, 1,021. 
On C. & C. (Penna. L.); Pennsylvania 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., St. Croix Co., Wis., 2,810. 


On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Hunson Faris, Washington Co., N. Y., 5,189. 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.) 

Hue, capital of Anam, 30,000. 


Hurjutia, State of Hidalgo, Mexico, (1900) 
2,600. 

Huesca, capital of Prov. of Huesca, Spain 
(1900) 12,626, 

Hucuestown, Luzerne Co., Pa., 2,024. 

Hucuesvitte, Lycoming Co., Pa., 1,650. 
On Williamsp. & North. Br. (R.R.). 

Hveur, Dist. of Hugli, Bengal, India, (1901) 
29,383. 

Hueco, c. h., Choctaw Co., Okla., 4,582. 


On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Hutt (or Krincston-on-Hutt), Yorkshire, Eng- 
Jand, (1901) 240,259; est. (1909) 275,552. 
A parliamentary, municipal, and county bor- 
ough, and third port in the kingdom; outlet 
for woolen and cotton goods from the midland 
counties, and entrepot for oversea trade with 
Germany and Scandinavia; has vast docks 
crowded with shipping; the headquarters of a 
large deep-sea fishing fleet. 
—Wright Co., Quebec, Canada, 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
—Sioux Co., Iowa, 658. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.}. 
—Plymouth Co., Mass., (1910) 2,103. 
On N. Y., N. Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
EG SEA GKO; Dept. of Humacao, Porto Rico, (1899) 
4,428. 
HuMANSVILLE, Polk Co., Mo., 913. 
On Kan. City, Clin. & Spring. (R.R.). 
Humpsorpt, Humboldt Co., Jowa, 1,800. 
On Minn. & St. L.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Allen Co., Kans., 2,548. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; M., K. & T. (R.R.). 


(1901) 13,993. 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Huntincpon, Huntingdon Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1gor) 1,122. 
On Grand Trunk; N. Y. Cent. & H. R. (R.R.). 

Huntincton, Sebastian Co., Ark., 1,700. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

—Fairtield Co., Conn., 6,545. 

—Hampshire Co., Mass., 1,473. 
On Bost. & Albany (K.R.). 

—Baker Co., Ore., 680. ¢ 
On Ore, R. R. & Nav. Co.; Oregon Short Line 
R.R.). 

—Emery Co., Utah, 800. 

—c. h., Huntington Co., Ind., (1910) 10,272. 
On Cin., Bluffton & Chic.; Erie; Wabash 


R.R.). 
= h., Cabell Co., W. Va., (1910) 31,161. 

et UGG & Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio 

(R.R.). 

Huntincton Park, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 1,299. 
Hunter, McHenry Co., Ill., 773. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Hunrsvitve, c. h., Madison Co,, Ala., 7,611. 

On Nashv., Chat. & St. L.; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Randolph Co., Mo., 2,247. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., Walker Co., Texas, 2,072. 

On Internat. & Great North. (R.R.). 
—Weber Co., Utah, 906. : 
—Muskoka and Parry Sound Co., Ontario, Can- 

ada, (1901) 2,152. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Hurpwar (or Harpwar), Dist. of Saharanpur, 
Northwest Provinces, British India, 25,597. 
Huron, Erie Co., Ohio, 1,765. 

On Lake Sh, & M. So.; Wheeling & Lake Erie 


(R.R.). 

—c. h., Beadle Co., S. Dak., (1910) 5,791. 

On Great North.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Husen, Moldavia, Rumania (1899) 15,484. 
Hourtcuinson, c. h., Reno Co., Kans., (1905) 11,- 

215; (1910) 16,364. 

Situated on the Arkansas River, and on the 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; the Chicago, 

Rock Island and Pacific; the Missouri Pacific, 

and other railroads. It has a State reforma- 

tory, largest flouring mills in the State, larg- 
est salt-producing plant in the world, output 

5,000 to 8,000 barrels per day. It has a soda- 

ash plant said to be the largest in the United 

States. It has large meat-packing houses, be- 

sides the best public stockyards in the State. 

It is the largest jobbing point in Kansas, and 

produces double the tonnage of any other 

point in the State. 
Hurcuinson, McLeod Co., Minn., 2,368. 
ae oe Mil. & St. P.; Great Northern 


Hursonvitte, Crawford Co., Ill., 722. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Hurtic, Union Co., Ark., 1,240. 
On Louis. & Pine Bluff; St. L., Iron Mt. & 
So. (R.R.) 
Huy, Prov. of Liége, Belgium, (1903) 
Hyannis, Barnstable Co., Mass., 1,300. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Hyartsvitie, Prince Georges Co., Md., 1,917. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Chesapeake Beach (R.R.) 
Hyper, Cheshire, England (1901) 32,766. 


14,124. 


Hype Park, Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 15,507. 
On New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(R.R). 


—c. h., Lamoille Co., Vt. 423. 

On St. Johns. & Lake Cham, (R.R.). 
Hyperasap, capital of State of Hyderabad, Brit- 
ish India (1901) 448,466. 
—Capital of Hyderabad Dist., 

(1001) 69,378. 

Hyeres, Dept. of Var, France (1906) 16,424. 
Hymera, Sullivan Co., Ind., 1,515. 

On Evansy. & Terre H.; Southern Ind. (R.R.) 
Hynpman, Bedford Co., Pa., 1,164. 

On Balt. & O.; Hunt. & Bd. Top Mt.; Penn- 

sylvania (R.R.). 

Hyrum, Cache Co., Utah, 1,833. 

On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). 
Hyrue, Kent, England (1901) 5,557. 
Inaan, Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, P. 

7,178. 

Ipacue, capital of Tolima Dept., Colombia, (1905) 

12,000. 

Inayay, Capiz Prov., Panay, P. L., 

774. 

Ipervitie, St. Jean and Iberville Co., Quebec, 

Canada, (1901) 1,512. 

On Canadian Pacific; Central Vermont (R.R.). 


Deccan, India 


I., (1903) 


(1903) 14,- 


IcuHanc, Prov. of Hu-peh, China, estimated 
(1906) 50,000. " 
IpaneL, c. h., McCurtain Co., Okla., 1,493. 


On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Ipacrove, c. h., Ida Co., Iowa, 1,874. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Ipano Farxs, Bingham Co., Idaho, 4,827. 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). 
IpaHo Sprincs, Clear Creek Co., Colo., 2,154. 
On Colorado & Southern (R.R.). 
TIc.au, Moravia, Austria-Hungary (1900) 24,387. 


Ictesias, Prov. of Cagliari, Sardinia, (1901) 
10,411. 
Icio, Zips Comitat, Hungary (1901) 9,301. 


STREET IN HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Humsotpt, Richardson Co,, Neb., 1,176. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.) 
—Gibson Co., Tenn., 3,446: : 
On Louisville & Nashville; Mobile & Ohio 
(R.R.). 
Hume, Edgar Co., Ill., 572. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day. (R.R.). 
—Bates Co., Mo., 514. 
On Frisco Lines; Kansas City South. (R.R.). 
Humeston, Wayne Co., Iowa, 1,006. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
JIUMMELSTOWN, Dauphin Co., Pa., 2,128. 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.) 
Humpurey, Platte Co., Neb., 868. 
On Northwest. Line; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Hunrersvitte, Mecklenburg Co., N. C., sor. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Huntincsurc, Dubois Co., Ind., 2,464. 
On Ferdinand; Southern (R.R,). 
Huntincpon, capital of Huntingdonshire, Eng- 
land, (1901) 4.261. 
—c. h., Huntingdon Co., Pa., (1910) 6,861. 
On Hunt. & Bd. Top Mt.; Penna. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Carroll Co., Tenn., 1,112. 
On Nashville, Chat. & St. L. (R.R.). 


a 


Icuatapa, Prov. of Barcelona, Spain (1900) 
10,442. 
Inacan, Isabela Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 


16,008. 
TrFracomBr, Devonshire, England, (1901) 8,557- 
Itton, Herkimer Co., N. Y., (1910) 6,588. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 
IuKestone, Derbyshire, England (1001) 25,384. 
Intaret, Proy. of Coquimbo, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 3,000. 
Ittrororts, Saneamon Co., TIl., 840. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
I-MEnav, Saxe-Weimar, Germany (1900) 
Invito, Toilo Prov., Panay, P. I. (1903) 
Itwaco, Pacific Co., Wash., 664. 
On Ilwaco (R.R.). 
Tmanaru. Ken_of Ehime, Japan, 13.547. 
Imuay City, Lapeer Co., Mich., 1,174. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Imota, Prov. of Bologna, Italy, (1001) 33,210. 
Imperrat, Imperial Co., Cal., 1,257. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 
ImpHaL. Sce Manipur. 
Imus, Cavite Prov.. Luzon, P. I., 12,912. 
Inazanca, Bohol, P. I., 9,957. 


10,416. 
19,054. 


Sesh Para Lancashire, England (1901) 

21,262, 

InpanG, Cavite Prov., Luzon, P. I. (1903) 11,- 
526. 

INDEPENDENCE, c. h., Buchanan Co., Towa, 3,517. 
On Awe Rock Isl. & Pac.; Illinois Central 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Montgomery Co., Kans., 10,480. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
—Tangipahoa Varish, La., 1,004. 

On Ill, Cent. (R.R.) 

—c. h., Jackson Co., Mo., 9,859. 

On Chicago & Alton; Kansas City South.; Mis- 

souri Pacific (R.R.). 

—Polk Co., Ore., 1,160. 

On Independ. & Monm.; Southern Pac. (R.R.). 
—Trempealeau Co., Wis., 664. 

On Green Bay & Western (R.R.). 

Inprana, c. h., Indiana Co., Pa., (1910) 5,749. 
On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

INDIANAPOLIS, c. h., Marion Co., Ind., State 
capital, (1900) 169,164; (1910) 233,050. 
Situated on the White River, and at the junc- 
tion of the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville; the Lake Erie and Western; the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton; the 
Vandalia; the Indianapolis Southern, and 
other railroads. 

There are nine public parks in the city. The 

most notable is the Monument Place, the site 

of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, built 
by the State at a cost of $400,000. 

Much natural gas, from nearby fields, is used 

for fuel and lighting. 

The most prominent public buildings are the 

State-house, occupying two squares, and cost- 

ing $2,000,000, and the court-house, erected 

in 1876 at a cost of $1,200,000. Other build- 
ings of interest are the State Institute for the 

Blind, Central Hospital for the Insane, State 

Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, the United 

States Arsenal, and the State Library. Among 

educational institutions are the Indianapolis 

University and the Indiana Law School. 

The city is a large manufacturing centre, par- 

ticularly of various machine products. There 

are eight grain elevators with a capacity of 

1,000,000 bushels. There are also extensive 

stockyards. 

Indianapolis was first settled in 1819, became 

the seat of the State government in 1825, was 

incorporated as a town in 1836, and received 

its city charter in 1847. 
Inpran Heap, Qu’Appelle Co., 

Canada, (1906) 1,545. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.) 
InpIANoLa, c. h., Warren Co., Iowa, 3,283. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Sunflower Co., Miss., 1,098. 

On Southern in Mississippi (R.R.). 
—Redwillow Co., Neb., 681. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

ENBORR: capital of Prov. of Indore, India (1901) 

200. 

Inranta, Tayabas Prov., Luzon, P. I. 
10,283. 

INGERSOLL, Oxford Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 4,573. 

On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
IncLtewoop, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 1,536. 

On A,, T. & S. F. Coast Lines (R.R.) 
InGoustapt, Bavaria, Germany (1905) 23,428. 
Incram, Allegheny Co., Pa.. 2,037. 

On P., G:;, C. & St. Li (RRS ; 
InNsprucK, capital of Tyrol, Austria (1900) 

26,866. 

Inowraztay, Prussia, Germany, 
to Hohensalza (1905). 

INsTERBURG, East Prussia, Germany (1905) 28,- 
902. 

Dare eat Canton of Bern, Switzerland (1900) 
2,962. 

INTERNATIONAL Fatts, Koochiching Co., Minn., 
1,487. 

On Big Fork & Int. F. (N. P.) (R.R.) 
INVERNESS, capital of Inverness-shire, Scotland, 

(1901) 21,193. 

Inwoop, Lyon Co., Iowa, 595. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Iota, c. h., Allen Co., Kans., (1910) 9,032. 

On Atch., T. & S. Fe; Mo., Kan. & Texas; 

Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—Waupaca Co., Wis., 850. 

On Iola & Northern (R.R.). 

Iona, c. h., Ionia Cc., Mich., (1910) 5,030. 

On Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Iowa City, c. h., Johnson Co., Iowa, (1910) 

10,091. 

On Cedar Rap. & Ia. City; Chic., Rock Isl. & 

Pac. (R.R.). 

Iowa Farts, Hardin Co., Iowa, 2,797. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Iilinois Central; 

Northwest. Line; St. P. & Des Moines (R.R.). 
IpAva, Fulton Co., Ill, 652 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Irswicn, Suffolk, England, (i901) 66,630; esti- 
mated (1909) 74,889. 

—Essex Co., Mass., 5,777. 


On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 


Saskatchewan, 


(1903) 


name changed 


Iguigue, estimated (1907) 40,171. Capital of 
Prov. of Tarapaca, Chile. 

TraspurG, Orleans Co., Vt., 983. 

Irsit, Govt. of Perm, Russia (1897) 20,064. 


IrEtoN, Sioux Co., Iowa, 631. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Trica, Prov. of Ambos Camarines, Luzon, P. Tis 
(1903) 19,297. 
Irkutsk, Siberia, (1897) 51,434; (1902) 70,000. 
Tronaton, Talladega Co., Ala., 982. 
On Louisy. & Nashv. (R.R.). 
IRonDALE, Jefferson Co., Ala., 572. 
On Ala. Gt. So.; Central of Georgia; Seaboard 
Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
Tron Mountarn, c. h., Dickinson Co., Mich., 
(1910) 9,216. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwest. Line; 
Wisconsin & Mich. (R.R.). 
Iron River, Iron Co., Mich., 2,450. 
On Northwestern Line (R-R.). 
v, c. h., Iron. Co., Mo., 721. 
L., I. M. & So. (R.R.). 
. h., Lawrence Co., Ohio, (1910) 13,147. 
On Chesa. & Ohio; Cin., Ham. & Dayton: De- 
troit, Tol. & Iron.; Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 
Ironwoop, Gogebic Co., Mich., (toro) 12,821. 
On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Northwest. 
Line (R.R.). 
Troguots, Dundas Co,, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,097. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Irvinc, Montgomery Co., Ill., 678. 
On Chic. & East. Tll.; Clev., Cin., Ch. & St. L. 
(R.R.). 
Irvincton, Marion Co., Tnd., 1,800. 
On Cin,, Ham. & Dayton; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & 
St. L. (RR). 
—Essex Co., N. J., 11,877. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 
—Westchester Co., N. Y., 2,310. 
OnUN Sees (Ge SEL OR AC RAR.) 
Irvona, Clearfield Co., Pa., 800. P 
in ah Y. Cent. & Hud. River; Pennsylvania 
Irwin, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 2,886. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
IsasELA, Negros Occidental, 
(1903) 12,836. 
Isparta, Konieh Vilayet, Asia Minor, estirhated 
33,500. 
Iscut, Gemunden, Upner Austria, (1900) 9.214. 
IsecHem, Prov. of West Flanders, Belgium, 
(1906) 13,932. 


Negros, P. L., 


Iseruonn, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 29,594. 
Isnevsk, Govt. of Viatka, Ninel, (1900) Tee 
IsHreMING, Marquette Co., Mich., 12,448. 
On Duluth, So. Sh, & A.; Lake Sup. & Ish- 
pem.; Northwest. Line (RR). 
IsLanp Farts, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,686. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
Isuanp Ponp, Essex Co., Vt., 1,573+ 
On Gd. Trunk (R.R.) | 
Istezoro, Waldo Co., Maine, 877. 
Iste La Morre, Grand Isle Co., Vt., 618. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
Isteta, Bernalillo Co., N. M., 1,085. 
On Atch., T, & S. F.; A, T. & S. F. Coast 


L. (R.R. 
(1897) 


IsMAIL, Covt. 
33,607. 
Issoupun, Dept. of Indre, France, (1906) 12,711. 
Issy, Dept. of Seine, France, (1906) 15,949. 
Irary, Fillis Co., Texas, 1,149. 

re A Waa & Gt. No.; Mo., Kansas & Texas 


of Bessarabia, Russia, 


(R.R.). 

Itasca, Hill Co., Texas, x:356. 
On Mo., Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 

Irnaca, c. h., Gratiot Co., Mich., 1,876. 

On Ann Arbor (R.R.). 

—c. h,, Yompkins Co., N. Y., (1910) 14,802. 
On D., L. & W.; Lehigh Valley; N. Y., Aub. 
& Lansing (R.R.). 

Irta Bena, Leeflore Co., Miss., 1,427. 

On Southern in Miss. (R.R.) 

ItzeHor, Schleswig, Germany, (1905) 16,195. 

Iuka, c. h., Tishomingo Co., Miss., 1,221. 

On Southern (R.R.). ; 

IvAnovo-VozENSENSK, Govt. of Vladimir, Russia, 
(1900) 64,628. 

Ivry-suR-SEINE, Dept. of Seine, France, (1906) 
30,532. 

Ixe.ies, Brabant, Belgium, (1906) 71,748. 

Jackssoro, c. h., Campbell Co., Tenn., 834. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

—c, hb. Jack Co., Texas, 1,480. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Gulf; Gulf, Tex. & 
West. (R.R.). 
Jackson, Clarke Co., Ala., 1,379. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Amador Co, Cal, 2:035. 
—c. h., Butts Co,, Ga., 1,862. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Breathitt Co., Ky., 1,346. 

On Lexington & East.; Ohio & Ky. (R.R.). 

—East Feliciana Parish, La., 2,146. 

On Jackson (R.R.). 

—Jackson Co., Mich., 31,433. 
On Cincinnati North.; Grand Trunk; Lake Sh. 
& Mich. So.; Michigan Central (R.R.) 

—c. h., Jackson Co., Minn., 1,907. 
On G.uMin& st PL GRR: 

—c. h., Hinds Co., Miss., State capital, (1900) 
7,816; (1910) 21,262, 

On the Pearl River, and on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Alabama and Vicksburg, the Queen and 
Crescent, the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, and 
the Gulf and Ship Island railroads, 45 miles 
east of Vicksburg and 183 miles north of New 
Orleans. 

Jackson was settled about 1830 and _ incor- 
porated 1840. During the Civil War it was 
occupied by General Grant, 1863, and in 1864 
was nearly destroyed by General Sherman. 

—c. h., Cape Girardeau Co., Mo., 2,105. 
On Ches., Perryv. & Ste. G.; St. Louis, Iron 
Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

—Carroll Co., N. H., 452. 

—c. h., Northampton Co., N. C., 527. 
On Northamp. & Hertford (R.R.). 

—c. h., Jackson Co., Ohio, (1910) 5,468. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Detroit, Tol. & Iron,; 
Hocking Valley (R.R.). 

—c. h., Madison Co., Tenn., 15,779. 

On Ill. Cent.; Mobile & Ohio; Nash., Chat. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 

Jackson Center, Shelby Co., Ohio, 685. 

On Detroit, Tol. & Ironton (R.R.). 

Jacksonvitie, Calhoun Co., Ala., 2,231. 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Duval Co., Fla., (1910) 57,699. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Florida East Coast; 
Georgia So. & Fla.; Seaboard Air Line; South- 
ern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Morgan Co., Ill., (1910) 15,326. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago & Alton; Chic., 
Peoria & St. L.; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Athens Co., Ohio, 1,285. 
On Kanawha & Michigan; Toledo & Ohio 
Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., Jackson Co., Ore., 78s. 

On Rogue River Valley (R.R.). 

—Cherokee Co., Texas, 2,875. 

On Inter. & Gt. North.; St. Louis Southwest.; 
Texas & New Orl. (R.R.). 
Jacmet, South Coast, Haiti, 6,000. 


Jacopanap, capital of Jacobabad Dist., Sindh, 
British India, 10,000. 
Jaen, capital of Prov. of Jaen, Spain, (1900) 


0,434. 
Jarra, Prov. of Syria, Asiatic Turkey, 45,000. 
JAFFNAPATAM, island of Jaffna, near Ceylon, 
(1900) 33,860. 
Jarrrey, Cheshire Co., N. H., 1,895. 
JaceRNvorF, Silesia, Austria, (1900) 14,623. 
Jacna, Bohol, P. L., 13,123. 
Jareur, capital of State of Jaipur, India, (1901) 
160,167. 
Tee capital of Vera Cruz, Mexico, (1900) 
20,388. 
es oe of Mex.; Jalapa & Teocelo 
Japan, State of Queretaro, Mexico, about 15,° 
000, 
Jamaica, Windham Co., Vt., 716, 
On Centrai Vermont (R.R.) 
Jamespurc, Middlesex Co., N. J., 2,075. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Jamesport, Daviess Co., Mo., 611. 
On Chic., R. I. & P. CRER.), 
Jamestown, Boone Co., Ind., 690. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.) 
—Chautauqua Co., N. Y., (1910) 31,297. 
On Chautauqua Tr.(El.); Erie; Jamest., Chau. 
& L. E. (RR). 
—c. h., Stutsman Co., N. Dak., 4,358. 
On No. Pacific (R.R.). 
—Greene Co., Ohio, 1,133. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 
—Mercer Co., Pa., 822. 
On Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Penn- 
sylvania (R.R.). 
—Newport Co., R. I., 1,175. 
JAnesvitte, Waseca Co., Minn., 1,173. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Rock Co., Wis., 13,894. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Northw. Line (R.R.). 
Janina, capital of Janina Vilayet, Albania, Tur- 
key in Europe, estimated 25,000. 
Janruay, Panay, P. I., (1903) 20,738. 
JANSENVILLE, Cape Colony, (1904) 5,188. 
aro, Leyte, P. I., 9,482. 
beeen Galicia, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 22,- 
660. 
Tarostav._ See YARostav. 
Jarrow, Durham, England, (1901) 34,205. 
JasonvitLe, Greene Co., Ind., 3,295. 
On South. Ind. (R.R.) 
Jasper, c. h., Walker Co., Ala., 2,500. 
On Alabama Central; Frisco Lines; Illinois 
Central; Northern Alabama (R.R.). 
—c. h., Hamilton Co., Fla., 1,730. 
On Atl. Coast Line; Ga. So. & Fla. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Dubois Co,, Ind., 2,106. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Pipestone Co., Minn., 704. 
ea Rock Isl. & Pac.; Great Northern 
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Jasper, Jasper Co. 
On Mo. Pacific 


, Mo., 664. 
(R.R.). 


—c. h., Marion Co., Tenn., 900. 


On Nash., C. & 


St. L. (R.R.). 


—c. h., Jasper Co,, Texas, 500. 


On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 


Jassy, Moldavia, Rumania, est. 
Jasz Apatut, Jazygia Comitat, 


10,873- 


( 


Jasz-BERENY, Jazygia, Hungary. 


Jativa, Prov, of Valenci 
Jauer, Liegnitz, Silesia, 


JTaworow, Galicia, 
Jay, Franklin _Co., 
On Maine Cent. 
JEANERETTE, Iberia 
On Morgan’s La. 


a, Spain, 


Austria, (1900 
Maine, 2,987. 
(R.R.). 

Parish, La., 
. & Texas (R. 


2, 
R.). 


1908) 80,000. 


Hungary, (1901) 


(1900) 26,432- 
(1900) 12,600. 


Germany, (1905) 13,307. 


) 10,202. 


206. 
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Jeannette, Westmoreland Co., Pa., (1910) 8,077. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Jeppo, Luzerne Co. Pa., 377. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

Jerrerson, c. h., Jackson Co., Ga., 1,207. 
On Gainesville Midland (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greene Co., Iowa. 2,477. : 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.). 

—Lincoln Co., Maine, 1,030. 

—Goos.Go., No B., ry06r. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ashtabula Co., Ohio, 1,461. 
On L. Sh. & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Marion Co., Texas, 2,515. 

Ou Maieune Kan. & Tex.; Texas & Pacific 
wR.) 


Jerrerson, c. h., Jefferson _Co., Wis., 2,582. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Jerrerson City, c. h., Cole Co., Mo., 
capital, (1900) 9,664; (1910) 11,850. 
Situated on the Missouri River, and on the 
Chicago and Alton; the Missouri_ Pacific, and 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroads. It 
is 125 miles west of St. Louis, in a rich agri- 
cultural, timber, and mining region. 

—Jefferson Co., Tenn., 1,328. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

JeFFERSONVILLE, Fayette Co., Ohio, 716. 
On Detroit, Tol. & Ironton (R.R.). 

—c. h., Clarke Co., Ind., (1910) 10,412. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Clev., Cin., Chic. 
& St. L.; Louisv. & North. (El.); Pitts., Cin., 
Gh. & (St. L.. CRE). 


State 


Jetuico, Campbell Co., Tenn., 1,862. 
On Louisville & Nash.; Southern (R.R.). 
Jemappes, Prov. of Hainaut, Belgium(1902) 13,123. 


Jemeppe, Liége, Belgium, (1903) 10,560. 

Jena, Saxe-Weimar, Germany, (1905) 26,355. 
Noted for its great University. Scene of 
battle, Oct. 14, 1806. 

Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa., 2,968. 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.) 

Jennincs, Calcasieu Parish, La., 3,925. 

On La. Western (R.R.). 
JEREZ DE LA Frontera (or Xeres), Prov. of 


Cadiz, Andalusia, Spain, (1900) 63,473: 
Jerez DE Los CasauLeros, Prov. of Badajoz, 
Spain, (1900) 10,271. 
JertcHo, Chittenden Co., Vt., 800. 
On Central Vt. (R.R.). 
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Jermyn, Lackawanna Co., Pa., 3,158. 

On Del. & Hud; N. Y., Ont. & West. (R.R.), 

Jerome, Yavapai Co., Ariz., 21393. 

On United Verde & Pacific (R.R.). 

—Lincoln Co., Idaho, 970. 

On Idaho So, (R.R.) 

Jerry City, Wood Co., Ohio, 458. 

Jersey City, c. h., Hudson Co., N. J., (1905) 
232,699; (1910) 267,779. - 
Situated on the Hudson River, the Morris and 
Essex Canal, and the Pennsylvania; the Erie; 
the Lehigh Valley; the New Jersey Central; 
the Baltimore and Ohio; the West Shore; the 
New Jersey and New York; the New York, 
Susquehanna and Western; and the Lacka- 
wanna Railroads; opposite New York City, 
with which it is connected by steam ferries 
and tunnels under the North River. 

The business interests of Jersey City are 
closely allied with those of New York City. 
Being the terminus of several large railroad 
and steamship lines, the commercial trade is 
very extensive. It has extensive stockyards, 
slaughter-houses, grain elevators, and meat- 
packing establishments, Its manufactures are 
various and extensive. 

Jersey City was formerly known as Paulus 
Took; was laid out in 1804; chartered as the 
city of Jersey in 1820; incorporated as Jersey 
City in 1838. 

Jersey SuHore, Lycoming Co., Pa., (1910) 5,381. 
eR Y. Cent. & Hud. River; Pennsylvania 

JeRSEYVILLE, c. h., Jersey Co., Ill., 4,113. 

On Ch. & Alt.; Chic., Peoria & St. L. (R.R.). 

JerusALeM, Turkish Prov. of Syria, Palestine, 
about 70,000, 

Situated on an elevated site within the fork 
of two ravines, the Valley of Jehoshaphat and 
the Valley of Hinnom. On the eastern side 
of this valley is Mt. Moriah, where stood the 
palace and temple of Solomon. Immediately 
south of this stood the mountain fortress of 
Zion, known as the City of David. 

Ancient Jerusalem possessed three walls, and 
the present limits of the city are much the 
same as those indicated by the third wall. Of 
the seven gates only five are now used. The 
interior of the city is much occupied by 
mosques, churches, and convents. The houses 
are substantially built of stone, and in most 
cases without windows. The streets are merely 
long lanes with dead walls on each side of 
them. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
built by Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, is remarkable for its decorations 
and the number of pilgrims by whom it is 
visited. The enclosure known as El Haram- 
Esh-Sherif (The Noble Sanctuary) is in the 
form of a parallelogram surrounded by a lofty 
wall. Within it is the Mosque of Omar (Dome 
of Rock), which occupies the site of the Jewish 
Temple. Among the notable convents are the 
Latin Convent and the Armenian Convent, 
accommodating 1,000 pilgrims. Jerusalem is 
mentioned in history as early as 1400 B. Cc. 

Jessore (also called Kaspa), capital of Jessore 
Dist., Bengal, British India, 8,000. 

Jesup, c. h., Wayne Co., Ga., 1,415. 

On Atl. Coast Line; Southern (R.R.). 

—Buchanan Co., lowa, 607. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

JEWELL, Jewell Co., Kans., 839. 

—Hamilton Co., Iowa, 941. 

Jewett, Harrison Co., Ohio, 917. 
oe £3 Cc. C. & St. L.; Wheeling & Lake Erie 
(R.R.). 

Jewerr City, New London Co., Conn., 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R. 

Juansi, Gwalior, India, (1901) 55,724. 

Jrppau, Hejas, Arabia, estimated 30,000. 

aE ATLA Negros, P. I., 11,204. 
IMENEZ, State of Coahuila, Mexico, 
8,476. 

On Nat. of Mex. (R.R.). 

Jinrcaran, Negros, P. I., 14,256. 

JoacuimstHAL, Bohemia, (1900) 5,953. 
opupuR, capital of Jodhpur Dist., Rajputana, 
India, (1901) 60,437. 

JoHANNESBURG, Vaal River Colony, South Africa, 

(1904) 158,580; (1910) 220,304. 
The central point of the gold fields of the dis- 
trict stretching southwest from Pretoria to 
Potchefstrom, and known as the Witwaters- 
rand. Founded in September, 1886, on a 
desolate plateau at the height of 5,600 feet 
above sea-level, it has grown with remarkable 
rapidity. 

Jounson, Lamoille Co., Vt., 651. 

On St. Johns, & Lake Cham. (R.R.). 

JounsonspurG, Elk Co., Pa., 4,334. 


3,023. 
R.). 


(1904) 


oe Roch. & Pitts.; Erie; Pennsylvania 
Jounson City, c. h., Washington Co., Tenn., 
8,502. 


On Car., Clinch. & Ohio; E. Tenn. & W. N. 
C.; Southern (R.R.). 
Jounston, Providence Co., R. I., 5,935. 
—Edgefield Co., S. C., 943. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Jounston City, Williamson Co., Ill., 3,248. 
On Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Illinois Central 
(R.R. 

Jounstown, c. h., Fulton Co., N. Y., 10,447. 
On Fonda, Johns. & Glover. (R.R.). 

—Licking Co., Ohio, 80s. 

On Toledo & Ohio Central (R.R.). 

—Cambria Co., Pa. (1910) 55,482. 
On B. & O.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


Joyoxarta, capital of Residency of Jojokarta, 
Java, estimated 60,000. 
Jourer, c. h., Will Co., Ill, (1900) 29,353; 


(1910) 34,670. 4 x 
Situated on both sides of the Des Plaines 
River, on the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
and on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; the 
Michigan Central; the Chicago and Alton, and 
other railroads. x 
It is largely concerned in the steel industry; 
and has manufactories of steel and barbed 
wire, stove and boiler works, machine shops, 
tin plate and horseshoe works, boot and shoe 
factories_and flour mills. 

Jo.reTTE, Joliette Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 

North. Quebec; Canadian Pacific 
(R.R. 

Jonesporo, Jefferson Co., Ala., 1,979. 
On Ly, & nea as Gree 

—c. h., Craighea o., Ark., 7,123. 
On ieeeptanes: Jonesb., tine City & E.; St. 
Louis Southwest. (R.R.). 

—Clayton Co., Ga., 970. 
On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Union Co., Ill., 1,169. 
On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

—Grant Co., Ind., 1,573. f 
On Ches & Ohio of Ind.; Cleve., Cin., Ch. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 

—Jackson Parish, La., 1,134. 
On Chic. Rock Island & Pac.; Tremont & 
Gulf (R.R.) ; 

—Washington Co., Maine, 519. 
On Washington County (R.R.). 

—Lee Co., N. C., 799. 4 
On ge yiaane & Western; Atlantic Coast Line 


—c. h., Washington Co., Tenn., 806. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Jonesport, Washington _Co., Maine, 2,074. 
ONEsTOWN, Lehanon Co., Pa., 603. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 
Jonesvitte Hillsdale Co., Mich.. 1,396. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So. (RRS 


& 
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Jonesvitte, Union Co., S. C., 969. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—c, h., Lee Co, Va., 383. 

JonKorinG, capital of Lan of Jénképing, Swe- 
den, (1907) 23,519. 

Joruin, Jasper Co., Mo., 32,073. 
On Frisco Lines; Kansas City So.; Missouri & 
No. Ark.; Mo., Kan. & Texas; Missouri Pa- 


cific (R.R.). 
Jorpan, Scott Co, Minn., 1,151. 
nek ek & St. Louis; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.). 
Josse-TEen-Noopg, Belgium, (1905) 33,563. 
JoveLLanos, Prov. of Matanzas, Cuba, (1899) 
4,721. 


Jove.ar, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 

5,423. 

Juan ees, Dept. of Ponce, Porto Rico, (1899) 

2,246. 

JussuLrur, capital of Dist. of Jubbulpur, Brit- 

ish India, (1901) 89,708. 
Jupsonra, White Co., Ark., 746. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & &. (R.R.). 
JULINDER (or JULLUNDER), capital of Division of 

Julinder, Punjab, British India, (1901) 67,735. 
Jumet, Hainaut, Belgium, (1903) 26,531. 
WeBess Dept. of Guayama, Porto Rico, (1899) 

2,026, 

Junction City, Union Co., Ark., 1,065. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Geary Co., Kans., 5,598. 
Ps Fs ead Kansas & Texas; Union Pacific 
(R.R.). 

—Lane Co., Ore., 759. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

Juneau, capital of Alaska, (1910) 1,644. 

—c. h., Dodge Co., Wis., 1,003. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
JuncpunzLtau, Bohemia, (1900) 
Juniata, Adams Co., Neb., 471. 
On Burl. Route; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—Blair Co., Pa., 5,285. 

On Pitts., Johns., Eb. & East. (R.R.). 
Kasut, capital of Afghanistan, about 60,000. 
Kare, Guerxn, Egypt, 10,231. 
Kacosurma, Prov. of Satsuma, (1908) 

63,640. 

Kanoka, c. h., Clark Co., Mo., 1,758. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Kairwan, Tunis, about 25,000. 


13,482. 


Japan, 


Kaisarten, Angora Vilayet, Turkey in Asia, 
estimated 72,000. ‘ : 
KaIseRsLAUTERN, the Palatinate, Bavaria, Ger- 


many, (1905) 52,264. 

KaraMa, c. h., Cowlitz Co., Wash., 816. 
On Great No.; Northern Pacific; Oregon & 
Wash, (R.R.). 


Is the second meat-packing centre of the United 
States, and, together with Kansas City, Mo., 
is second in live-stock receipts and second in 
flour output. The United States census shows 
that it turns out more manufactured products 
than any other city in the United States in 
proportion to population, Has nineteen grain 
elevators with a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels, 
large smelting and refining works, steel plant 
and iron works, oil refineries, foundries, cot- 
ton mills, large soap works, and factories of 
other kinds; the shops of the Missouri Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, and the Rock Island Rail- 
roads. _ Natural gas is used for fuel and lighting. 

Kansas Crry, Jackson Co., Mo., (1900) 163,752; 
(1910) 248,381. 
Situated on the Missouri River, and it is the 
farming trade and wholesale centre of the Mis- 
souri Valley. More than 30 of the most im- 
portant railroads in the country either pass 
through the city or have a terminus here; 
notabh the Santa Fe and Burlington systems; 
the Chicago and Alton; the Chicago Great 
Western; the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul; the Rock Island; the Frisco; the 
Kansas City Southern; the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas; the Missouri Pacific; the 
Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City; the Union 
Pacific and the Wabash railroads. ‘Traffic in 
Missouri iron was resumed in 1906. Trade is 
further promoted Las a large fleet of steam- 
boats plying on the Missouri River. The vari- 
ous industries of the city represent a capital 
investment of more than $75,000,000, and an 
annual product of $150,000,000. The city is a 
delightful summer and winter resort. 
Kansas City is the centre of a great agricul- 
tural and ore region, and has become an im- 
»ortant commercial city. Its yellow pine lum- 
er, live stock, grain, and packing interests 
are very great. The manufactures include 
railroad iron, furniture, paints, linseed oil, car 
wheels, flour, etc. The city ranks first in the 
world as a distributing point for agricultural 
implements. 
The first bridge across the Missouri River, 
erected here, cost over $1,000,000, and a new 
bridge, just completed (1907) at a cost of 
$3,000,000, connects Kansas City with Kansas 
Giese Kans. Fourteen bridges now span the 
Missouri River at Kansas City.” 

Karacui, Prov. of Sindh, Presidency of Bom- 
bay, British India, (1901) 116,163. 

ES, Jasygia Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 20,- 
96. 

Kartssure, capital of Unterweissenburg Comitat, 
Transylvania, Hungary. (1901) 11,507. 


JERUSALEM, 


ORES, capital of Messenia, Greece, (1908) 

21,489. 

KaraMmazoo, c. h., Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 39,437- 
On west bank of Kalamazoo River, 49 miles 
south of Grand Rapids and 144 miles west of 
Detroit; on the Chicago, Kalamazoo and Sagi- 
naw; the Grand Rapids and Indiana; the Kala- 
mazoo, Lake Shore and Chicago; the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern; and the Michi- 
gan Central Railroads. Surrounded by wealthy 
agricultural country, from which the produce 
of one crop alone, celery, amounts to over 
$1,500,000 annually. Numerous manufactures, 
the principal ones being paper, carriages, and 
wagons. 

Katze, Magdeburg Dist., Prussian Saxony, (1905) 
12,264. 

Karcan, Proy. of Chi-li, China, estimated 65,000. 

Kaurpa, Putnam Co., Ohio, 770. 

On Ohio Electric (R.R.). 

Rauiors, Prov. of Kaliubieh, Egypt, (1897) 
14,648. 

Kauispryu, c. h., Flathead Co., 

On Great North. (R.R.). 

Kax, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 20,477. 

Katxaska, c. h., Kalkaska Co., Mich., 1,415. 
On_Grand Rapids & Ind.; Pere Marquette 


Mont., 5,549. 


(R.R.). ‘ 
Kamar, capital of Lan of Kalmar, Sweden, 
(1907) 14,200. 
Katocsa, Pest Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 11,380. 
Katona, Washington Co., Iowa, 466. 


On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Kanuca, capital of Govt. of Kaluga, 
_ (1897) 49,513. A . 
KaMENETZ-Popotsk, capital of Govt. of Podolia, 

Russia, (1897) 39,113. 

PSE Prov. of Oberyssel, Netherlands, (1902) 

19,664. 

Kameti, Dist. of Nagpur, Central Provinces, 

British India, (1901) 38,888. 

Kanas, c, h., Kane Co., Utah, 733. 
Kanacawa, Prov. of Sagani, Japan, 12,000. 
Kanazawa, Prov. of Kaga, Japan, (1908) 110,994. 
Kanpanar, Afghanistan, 35,000. 
Kanpy, Ceylon, (1901) 26,519. 
Kane, Greene Co., Ill., 521. 
On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
—McKean Co., Pa., (1910) 6,626. 
On_Balt. & Ohio; Big Level & Kinzua; Kane 
& Elk; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Kanctey, Lasalle Co., Ill., 380. 

On Burl, Route (R.R.). 
ees Zala Comitat, Austria-Hungary, (1901) 

23,978. 
Kankaker, c._h., Kankakee Co., Ill., 13,086. 

On Chic., Ind. & South.; Cl., Cin., Chic. & 

St. L.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 


Russia, 


Kansas, Edgar Co., Ill., o45. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton; Cleve., Cin., Ch. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 

Kansas City, c. h., Wyandotte Co., Kans., 
82,331. 


Situated at the junction of the Missouri and 
Kansas Rivers, separated from Kansas City, 
Mo., only by the State line; is on the Mis. 
souri Pacific, the Union Pacific, and the Chi- 
cago Great Western railroads, 


PALESTINE, AND ENVIRONS 


Karnak, Prov. of Kena, Egypt, (1897) 9,095. 
Karna, Prov. of Delhi, India, 27,000. 
Karnes City, c. h., Karres Co., Texas, 600. 

On San Ant. & Aran, Pass (R.R.). 
KAROLINENTHAL, Austria, (1900) 21,555. 
Kars, pete of Kars, Russia in Asia. (1897) 

20,000. 

Karsui, Bokhara (vassal State of Russia), Cen- 

tral Asia, about 25,000. 

Karwin, Dist. of Freistadt, Austrian Silesia, 

(1900) 14,326. 

Kaspin, Teheran, Persia, about 35,000. 
ee oe of baw Lore Comitat, Hun- 

gary, (1901) 40,102; estimated (1906) ,805. 
Kasucar, Chinese East Turkestan, Puaeod 5 
Kasota, Lesueur Co., Minn., 700. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul; Northwestern 

Line (R.R.). 

Kasr-EL-Kesir, Morocco, 9,000. 
Kasse, capital of Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, (1905) 

120,446. 

Kasson, Dodge Co., Minn., 932. 

_On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Kastet, Hesse, Germany, (1905) 8,753. 
Kaswin, Persia, 35,000. 

KATERNBERG, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 16,958. 
KatManpbu, capital of Kingdom of Nepal, esti- 

mated (1905) 50,000. 

Kattowi1z, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 35,756. 
Kaurseuren, Suabia, Bavaria, (1905) 8,955. 
KaurMan, c. h., Kaufman Co., Texas, 1,059. 

On Texas & New Orleans; Texas Midland 

(R.R.). 

Kaukauna, Outagamie Co., Wis., 4,717. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Kaysvitte, Davis Co., Utah, 887. 

On Den. & Rio Grande; Oregon Short Line; 
_ Salt Lake & Ogden (R.R.). 

Kazan, capital BE Gore of Kazan, Russia, (1897) 

143,797. 

Kearney, Clay Co., Mo., 631. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Buffalo Co., Neb., (1910) 6,202. 

On Burl. Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Kearny, Hudson Co., J., 18,659. 
KecskeMeET, Pest Comitat, Hungary, 58,000, 
KEENE, c. h., Cheshire Co., N. H., (1910) 10,068. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

KEESEVILLE, Essex Co., N. Y., 1,835. 

On K., Ausab, Ch. & Lake C. (El.) (R.R.). 
Kerouxey, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 41,564. 
Kerruspurc, Mercer Co., IIl., 1,515. 

_On Burlington Route; Iowa Central (R.R.). 
KeLLerToN, Ringgold Co., Iowa, 503. 

_On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Ketteys Istanp, Erie Co., Ohio, 1,017. 
Kettocc, Shoshone Co., Idaho, 1,273. 

On Oregon R. R. & Nay. Co. 
—Jasper Co., Towa, 610. 

On Chic., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Kerso, Cowlitz Co., Wash., 2,030. 

On Great North.; Northern Pacific; Oregon & 

Wash. (R.R.). 

KempPen, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 6,806. 
Kemreten, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 20,513. 
Kemrtvinie, Leeds and Grenville Co., North, 

Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,523. 

On Can. Pac. (R.R.). 


aa ae ree de of Prov. of Kena, 

Egypt, (1897) 27,478. 

Ken, Westmoreland, England, (1901) 14,183. 

Kenpativitte, Noble Co., Ind., (1910) 4,981. 
= ee Rap. & Indiana; Lake Sh. & Mich. So, 

(R.R.). 

Kenorick, Latah Co., Idaho, 543. 

On No. Pacific (R.R.). 
Kenepy, Karnes Co., Tex., ag 

On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 
KenitwortH, Warwickshire, England, (1901) 

415344. 

Kenmare, Ward Co., N. Dak., 1,437. 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Kenmore, Erie Co., Y., 1,020. 

—Summit Co., Ohio, 1,561. 
Kennepunxk, Yark Co., Maine, 3,099. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). A 
KENNEBUNKPORT, York Co., Maine, 2,130. 
Kenner, Jefferson Parish, La., 1,253. 

On Illinois Central; La. Ry. & Nav. Co.; New 


Orl., Tex. Mex.; Yazoo & Miss, Valley 
(R.R.). 

Kennett, c. h., Dunklin Co., Mo., (1910) 3,033. 
On Frisco Lines; St. L., Kennett & South- 


east. (R.R.). 

KENNETT Square, Chester Co., Pa., 2,049. 

Kennewick, Benton Co., Wash., 1,219. 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Spok. 
Port. & Seat. (R.R.) 

Kenney, Dewitt Co., IIl., 570. 
On Illinois Cent.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

Kenosua, c. h., Kenosha Co., Wis., 21,371. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Kenova, Wayne Co., W. Va., 
On B. & O.; Chesapeake & 

Western (R.R.). 
KENSINGTON, Rockingham Co., N. H., 417. 
Kent, Litchfield Co., Conn., 1,122. 

On N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Portage Co., Ohio, 4,488. 

On Balt, & Ohio; Erie; N. O. Trac. & L. Co. 

(El.); Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

—King Co., Wash., 1,908. 

On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd.; Northern Pacific; 

Paap & Washington; Puget Sound Electric 

(R.R.) 

Kentianp, c. h., Newton Co., Ind., 1,209. 

On Chic., Ind. & S.; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. 

(R.R.). 

Kenton, c. h., Hardin Co., Ohio, (1910) 7,185, 
On Erie; Cl., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Toledo & 
Ohio Cent. (R.R.). 

KENTVILLE, capital of Kings Co., Nova Scotia, 
(1901) 1,731. . 

On Dom, Atl. (R.R.). 

KeNntTwoop, Tangipahoa Parish, La., 3,609. 
On Ill. Cent.; Kentwood & East. (R.R.). 

Kenyon, Goodhue Co., Minn., 1,237. 

On Chic. Gt. W.; Chicago, Mil. & St. 

(R.R.) 

Keokuk, Lee Co., Iowa, 14,008. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Rock Isl. &-Pac.; Tol., 

Peoria & West.; Wabash (R.R.). 

Keosaugua, c. h., Van Buren Co., Iowa, 1,009. 
On Ch., Rock I. & P. (R.R.). 

Keora, Keokuk Co., Iowa, 988. 

_ On Chic., Rock I. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Kerseta, Bagdad Vilayet, Turkey in Asia, 65,000 

Kercu, Govt. of Taurus, Russia, (1897) 31,702 

Kerens, Navarro Co., Texas, 945. 

_On St. Louis S. W. (R.R.). 

KerMan (or KirMan), capital of Prov. of Ker- 
man, Persia, estimated 45,000. 
KermMansuan, Kurdistan, Persia, 
Kern, Kern Co., Cal., 1,200. 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L. (R.R.). 
KERNERSVILLE, Forsyth Co., N. C., 

On Southern (R.R.). 

KERRVILLE, c. h., Kerr Co., Texas, 1,843. 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 

Kersuaw, Lancaster Co., S. C., 682. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Kewanee, Henry Co., Ill., (1910) 9,307. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Kewanna, Fulton Co., Ind., 728. 

On Ches. & O. of Ind.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

Kewaskum, Washington Co., Wis., 625. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Kewauneg, c. h., Kewaunee Co., Wis., 
On Ann Arbor; Kewaunee, Gr. B. & W. 
Marquette (R.R.). 

Keyesport, Bond Co., Ill., 670. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Keyport, Monmouth Co., N. J., 3,554. 

_On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.). 

Keyser, c. h., Mineral Co., W. Va., 3,705. 

_On Balt. & O.; Western Maryland (R.R.), 

Keystone, McDowell Co., W. Va., 2,047. 

_On Norfolk & Western (R.R.) 

KEYTESVILLE, c. h., Chariton Co., Mo., 963. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 


992. 
Ohio; Norfolk & 
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about 30,000 


1,128, 


1,830. 
«; Pere 


Key West, c._h., Monroe Co., Fla., 19,945. 
Kuaparovsk, Govt. of Amur, Siberia, Russia, 
(1897) 17,432; (1911) 49,623. 


Kuarkov, capital of Govt. of Kharkov, Russia, 
(1897) 177,846. 

Kuarput, Mamuret-el-Aziz Vilayet, Turkish Ar- 
menia, about 30,000. 

Kuartum, Nubia, estimated 70,000. 

Kurerson, capital of Govt. of Kherson, Russia, 
(1897) 69,219. 

Kutva, capital of the Khanate of Khiva, 5,000. 

Kuor, Prov. of Azerbaijan, Persia, 25,000. 

Kuoyenp, Russian Turkestan, (1900) 31,881. 

KHOoKAN, capital of Govt. Ferghana, Asiatic Rus- 
sia, (1897) 81,354. 

Kuortan, Eastern Turkestan, China, 40,000. 


Kuortin, Govt. of Bessarabia, Russia, (1900) 
30,420. 
Kuuryja, Prov. of Agra and Oudh, India, (1901) 


29,277- 

ere Shan-tung, China, estimated 84,000. 

KrppERMINSTER, Worcestershire, England, (1901) 
24,681. 

eee Creek Co., Okla., 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). : 

Kiet, Prov. of Schleswig-Holstein, 
(1g10) 208,845. 
Situated at the head of a deep fiord of the 
Baltic. It is the headquarters of the German 
Baltic Sea navy, and has imperial shipbuild- 
ing yards, slips, dry and wet docks, etc. 
naval marine stores, a naval academy, a naval 
officers’ school, and an observatory. It is also 
an important commercial port. The chief part 
of its trade is carried on with the towns of 
Denmark and Sweden. Kiel is the seat of a 
university, founded in 1665. Here was signed 
in 1814 the treaty between Denmark, Sweden, 
and England. 
Kiel is the eastern terminus of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, connecting the Baltic and the 
North Sea. 

Kret, Manitowoc Co., Wis., 1,244. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Krev (Kierr, or Kier), Govt. of Kiev, Russia, 
(1902) 319,000. 
One of the oldest towns of Russia, and eccle- 
siastically one of the most important; on the 
Dnieper. Founded before the Christian era. 
In 882 it was made the capital of the Russian 
principality. Here in 988 Christianity was 
first preached in Russia by St. Vladimir. It 
was captured by the Mongols in 1240, and 
remained in their hands for eighty years. 
From 1320 to 1569 it was in the possession 
of Lithuania, and of Poland until 1654, being 
then annexed to Russia. The most notable 
institution is the Petchersk Monastery, com 
taining tombs of the chief saints of the Rus- 
sian Church, which is visited by more than 
250,000 pilgrims annually. The Cathedral of 
St. Sophia, erected in 1037, contains the 


1,197 
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MAP OF THE CITIES OF KANSAS 


tombs of the grand dukes of Russia. The 
Cathedral Church of the Assumption contains 
the tombs of seven famous saints, whose bones 
were brought from Constantinople. Altogether, 
Kiev has nearly seventy churches, many of 
them with gilded domes and pinnacles, which 
give the city a striking appearance. The uni- 
versity, removed here from Vilna in 1833, 
has several thousand students. There are also 
theological colleges, a_ military school, and an 


arsenal. The industries are unimportant, ex- 
cept tanning and the manufacture of wax 
candles. 

The fortress of Kiev, begun by Peter 


the Great in 1706, and now fortified in mod- 
ern style, occupies a commanding site on the 
right bank of the Dnieper, and serves as a 
chief depot for war material. 

Krisourn Crty, Columbia Co., Wis., 1,170. 

KILKENNY, capital of County Kilkenny, Leinster, 
Treland, (1901) 10,493. 

KILLarNney, County Kerry, Ireland, (1901) 5,656. 
Situated near tle famous Lakes of Killarney, 
and is particularly noted for its Catholic 
cathedral. 

The Lakes of Killarney are three connected 
lakes near the centre of Kerry, a coast county 
in’ the southwest of Munster Province, Ire- 
land, 45 miles west of Cork. 

The beautiful scenery around the lakes, the 
shores of which have rich colorings, is the 
chief attraction, while Carrantuel, the high- 
est mountain in Irelari, towers among the 


MacGillicuddy Reeks above the lakes to a 
_height of 3,414 feet. 
Kinnarney, Souris Co., Manitoba, Canada, 


(1906) 1,117. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
Kitteen, Bell Co., Texas, 1,265. 

On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Kitninciy, Windham Co., Conn., 6,564. 
KittrncwortH, Middlesex Co., Conn., 660. 
Krtmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland, (1901) 34,165. 
Kitwa Kistwant, German East Africa, 1,000. 
Kimpatt, c. h., Kimball Co., Neb., 454. 

On Union Pac, (R.R.). 

—Brule Co., S. Dak., (1910) 713. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
—McDowell Co., W. Va., 1,630. 
Kimpertey, Cape of Good Hope, Africa, (1904) 

34,331- 

Krncarpine, Bruce Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

2,077. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


Krnpertoox, Columbia Co., N. Y., 698. 
On Albany Southern (El.) (R.R.). 

Kine Crry, Gentry Co., Mo., 966. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Kincrretp, Franklin Co., Maine, 927. 


On Sandy Riv. & Rang. Lakes (R.R.). 
KinorisHer, c. h., Kingfisher Co., Okla., 2,538. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
KincMAN, c. h., Kingman Co., Kans., 2.570. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
—Penobscot Co., Maine, 741. 

On Can, Pae.; Maine Central (R.R.). 


CITY, IN MISSOURI AND KANSAS 

Kinostey, Plymouth Co., Iowa, 977. Krneston, Plymouth Co., Mass., 2,445. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Grand Traverse Co., Mich., 497. —c. h., Caldwell Co., Mo., 535. 


On Grand Rapids & Ind. (R.R.). 

Kine’s Lynn, Norfolk, England, (1901) 20,288. 

Kine’s Mountatn, Cleveland Co., N. Guy 23218) 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Kina’s Norton, Worcestershire, 
mated (1905) 69,630. 

Kineston, Surrey Co., capital and principal city 
of Jamaica, (1901) 46,542. 
A seaport, located on the south coast of the 
island and on the north side of a fine harbor. 
The town is strongly fortified. It has various 
charitable and collegiate institutions, a work- 
house, penitentiary, theatre, atheneum, soci- 
ety of arts, ete. The suburbs are remarkable 
for their natural beauty, and many of the 
wealthier residents, inciuding the Governor, 
have their homes outside the city limits. 
Kingston harbor is a Jand-locked basin, and 
admits the largest vessels. It is enclosed by 
a long tongue of land, at the extremity of 
which is Port Royal, snd the entrance is 
defended by forts. The railways of the island 
centre here. 
On January 14, 1907, the island of Jamaica 
suffered an earthquake shock which laid 
Kingston in ruins and destroyed 1,700 lives 
and millions of dollars’ worth of property. 

Krncston, Bartow Co., Ga., 522. 
oe rs pias Chat. & St. L.; Western & Atlantic 
(RR. 


England, esti- 


—Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,015. 
—Ross Co., Ohio, 813. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 
—c. h., Ulster Co., N. Y., (1910) 25,908. 
On N. Y., Ont. & Western; Ulster & Del.; 
West Shore (R.R.). 
—Luzerne Co., Pa., (1910) 6,449. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
—c. h., Roane Co., Tenn., 824. 
—Ontario, (t901) 10,264. 
On Bay of Quinte; Grand Trunk; Kings. & 
Pembroke (R.R.). 
Kincston Mrnes, Peoria Co., Ill., 492. 
Krncston-on-Huut. See Hutt. 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, Surrey, England, (1901) 
34,375: 
KINGSTOWN, Ireland, 
_ 17,356. hi 
Kinostree, c. h., Williamsburg Co., S. C., 1,372. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Kincsvitie, Essex Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,537- 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 
Kino-tE-cHEN, Prov. of Kiang-si, China, 
mated 500,000. 
Krncwoop, c. h., Preston Co., W. Va., 800. 
On Morgantown & King.; West Va. Northern 
(R.R.). 
Krnmunpy, Marion Co., IIl., 997. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 


County Dublin, (1go1) 


esti- 


+ 
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Krnstey, Edwards Co., Kans., 1,547. 
On Atch., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

Kinston, c. h., Lenoir Co., N. C., 6,995. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Kinston & ee Hill; 
Norfolk Southern (R.R.). 

Kioto (formerly Mraco or Sartxo), Ken of 
Kioto, Japan, (1903) 350,568. 

Situated in the Province of Yamashiro, in 
Southern Nippon. From 794 a. pv. to 1868 
Kioto was the residence of the mikados of 
Japan, whose historic wooden palace is situ- 
ated at the west end in an enclosure of about 
twenty-six acres, also containing several mar- 
velously decorated temples. Kioto has always 
been one of the chief industrial cities of 
Japan. It is the seat of the five higher 
middle schools. The University of Kioto, 
one of the two universities of Japan, has a 
faculty of 127 professors and an average of 
1,300 students. The country in the vicinity 
of Kioto produces the best tea in Japan, that 
grown at Uji being especially prized. 
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Korvu, capital of Yamanishi prefecture, Japan, 
(1908) 49,882. 

Kokomo, c. h., Howard Co., Ind., (1910) 17,010. 
On L. EB, & W.%) Pitts,, Cin, C. & St. L.3 
Toledo, St. L. & West. (R.R.). 

Koxura, Ken of Fukuoka, Japan, (1908) 31,615. 

Koxapur, capital of native State of Kolapur, 
Presidency of Bombay, India, (1901) 54,373. 

Koxtpine, Jutland, Denmark, (1901) 12,516. 

Kouin, Bohemia, (1900) 15,025, 

Kotomga, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 34,188. 

Komortau, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 15,925. 

Konemun, Proy. of Kwantung, China, 55,000. 

Konren, Konieh Vilayet, Asia Minor, 60,000. 

KonicGratz, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 9,767. 

KonicinHor, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 10,913. 

KonicsBerG, capital of East Prussia, Germany, 
1910) 248,059. ; 

Bituaed oe miles from the Baltic Sea on the 
Pregel, whose two arms, the old and the new 
Pregel, unite within the city. It consists of 
three towns, Altstadt, Lobenicht, and Kneiphof, 


KILLARNEY, IRELAND, AND ENVIRONS 


Kiowa, Barber Co., Kans., 1,520. 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Missouri 
Paeific (R.R.). 

—Pittsburg Co., Okla., 1,021. 

On Missouri, Kansas & Texas (R.R.). 
SO ey Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 12,- 

287. 

Kirin, Manchuria, 90,000. 
Kirkcatpy, Fife, Scotland, (1901) 22,331. 
Kirx1, Bombay Presidency, India, 30,000. 
Kirkianp, Dekalb Co., IIl., 685. 
On Chicago, Mil. & Gary; Chicago, Mil. & St. 
P. (R.R.). 
Kirkirin, Clinton Co., Ind., 699. 

On Chic., Ind. & Lv. (R.R.). 

KirksvIL_e, c. h., Adair Co., Mo., 6,347. 

On Quincy, Om. & K. C.; Wabash (R.R.). 
Kirkwoop, Dekalb Co., Ga., 1,226. 

On Seab. Air Line (R.R.) 

—Warren Co., Ill., 926. 

On Burl, Route (R.R.). 
—St. Louis Co., Mo., 4,171. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
KirrieMuir, Forfarshire, Scotland, (1901) 4,096. 
Kirwin, Phillips Co., Kans., 626. 

On Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 

KisHINEv, capital of Govt. of Bessarabia, Rus- 
sia, (1897) 125,787. : 
KisstMMEE, c. h., Osceola Co., Fla., 2,157. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 

KitTANNING, c. h., Armstrong Co., Pa., 4,311. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Kittery, York Co., Maine, 3,533. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.), 


Kru-Kianc, Kiang-si Proy., China, estimated 
(1906) 36,000. — ‘ “ 
Kiune-cuow, Hainan Prov., China, estimated 


(1906) 38,000. 
Kiapno, Bohemia, (1900) 18,600. 
KLAGENFuRT, capital of Carinthia, Austria, (1900) 
24,284. 
Kramatu Fatts, c. h., Klamath Co., Ore., 2,758. 
Kuattau, Austria, (1900) 12,891. 

Kxavusenzure, Klausenburg Comitat, Transylvania, 
Hungary, (1901) 49,295; est. (1906) 56,167. 
KLosTerNEUBURG, Proy. of Tulln, Austria, (1900) 

11,595. 
Knicutstown, Henry Co., Ind., 2,008. 
On Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chic, & St. Louis; 


Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(R.R.). 
KNIGHTSVILLE, Clay Co., Ind., 1,081. 


On Vandalia (R.R.). | 
Kwnininin, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 14,477. 
Knosnoster, Johnson Co., Mo., 670. 
On Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 
Knox, c. h., Starke Co., Ind., 1,644. 
On Chic., Ind. & South.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L. 
(R.R.). 
—Waldo Co., Maine, 511. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 


KnoxvittE, Knox Co., Ill., 1,818. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Marion Co., Iowa, 3,190. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. 


(R.R.). 

—Allegheny Co., Pa., 5,651. 3 
On Buf. & Susq.; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River 
(R.R.). 

=-c. h., Knox Co., Tenn., 36,346. 

Situated on the Tennessee River, and on the 
Louisville and Nashville, the Knoxville and 
Bristol, the Southern, and other railroads. It 
is at the head of the steamboat navigation of 
the river and has a very large trade in gen- 
eral commodities, iD logs and lumber being 
particularly heavy. It is the centre of im- 
portant marble industries, and has saw mills, 
iron and nail works, car and railroad shops, 
and cotton and woolen mills. It is the seat 
of the University of Tennessee, with an agri- 
cultural Sat station; the Knoxville Col- 
lege for Colored Students (United Presby- 
terian); the East Tennessee Institute; the 
Tennessee Medical College; Holbrook College; 
and Austin School (for colored pupils). 

The city was founded in 1792; State capital 
in 1796-1811; chartered as a city in 1816. 

Kone, Ken of Osaka, Japan, (1908) 78,197. 
Important seaport on island of ondo, ad- 
joining Hiogo, with which it now forms one 
city. 

Kocut, capital of Kochi prefecture, Japan, (1908) 
38,279. 


* 


which in 1724 were incorporated into the pres- 
ent city. Built as a fortress in 1255 against 
the pagan Samlaender, it rose to importance 
through its corn trade. In 1523 became the 
capital of the Duchy of Prussia. In 1758 was 
occupied by the Russians, and in 1807 by the 
French. Kénigsberg’s importance arises from 
its position as a military bulwark, and from 
its manufacturing industries. 

KonicsHutte, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 66,042. 

Konitz, West Prussia, Germany, (1905) 11,014. 

Kosciusko, ¢. h., Attala Co., Miss., 2,385. 
_On Ill. Central (R.R.). 

Kostin, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 21,478. 

Kossz, Limestone Co., Texas, 764. 

_On Hous. & Tex. Cent. (R.R.): 

Kostroma, capital of Govt. of Kostroma, Euro- 
pean Russia, (1897) 41,268. 
KortHen (or Corrnen), Anhalt, 

ony, (1906) 22,978. 
Kotonu, Dahomey, West Africa, 15,000. 
Kovno, capital of Govt. of Kovno, Russia, (1903) 
73:743- 
Koziov, Govt. of Tambov, Russia, (1897) 40,297. 
_ Machinery, tobacco, leather, and tallow. 
Kracuyevatz, Servia, (1900) 15,503. 


Prussian Sax- 


Kursk, capital of Govt. of Kursk, Russia, (1897) 
52,896; est. (1908) 75,721. 

Kurume, Ken of Fukuoka, Japan, (1908) 35,928. 

Kusrrin, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 17,404. | 

Kurais, Govt. of Caucasus, Russia in Asia, 
(1897) 32,492. 

Kuttawa, Lyon Co., Ky., 889. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

KuttrenserG, Bohemia, (1900) 14,814. 

Kutztown, Berks Co., Pa., 2,360. 

On Phila. & Read, (R.R.). | 
Kyoto, Prov. of Yamashiro, island of Hondo, 

Japan, (1908) 442,462. 

Lazse.tye, Lewis Co., Mo., 1,017. 

On Quincy, Omaha & K. C, (R.R.). 

Lazo, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, P. L., 
(1903) 5,246. 

La Cartota, Negros, P. I., (1903) 13,097. 

Lacuine, Jacques-Cartier Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 5,561. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Lacuurte, Argenteuil Co., Quebec, Canada, 

(1901) 2,022. 

On Can. North. Quebec; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
Lackawanna, Erie Co., N. Y., 14,549. 

On Buff. Roch, & Pitts.; Lake Shore & Mich. 

So.; N. Y¥. Chicago & St. L.; Pennsylvania; 

South Buffalo (R-R.) 
Laciepe, Linn Co., Mo., 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Lacomse, Strathcona Co., Alberta, Canada, (1906) 

1,015. 

On Can, Pac. (R.R.). 

Lacon, c. h., Marshall Co., Ill., 1,495. 

On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 

Lacona, Warren Co., Iowa,’ 517. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Laconia, c. h., Belknap Co., N. H., 10,183. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

La_Crossz, c. h., La Crosse Co., Wis., 30,417. 
On Burlington Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 
Green Bay & West.; La Crosse & Southeast.; 
Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Rush Co., Kans., 806. 

On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 

Lacyone, Linn. Co., Kans., 957. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Lapp, Bureau Co., 1,910. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Ind. & South.; Chi- 

cago, Mil. & St. P.; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Lapponra, Audrain Co., Mo., 614. 

On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

Lapoca, Montgomery Co., Ind., 1,148. 

On Cent. Ind.; Chic., Ind. & Louisv. (R.R.). 
Lavonia, Fannin Co., Texas, 1,293. 

On Frisco Lines; Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
LapysMITH, capital of Klip River County, Natal, 

(1904) 4,926. 

—Rusk Co., Wis., 2,352. 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Larxen, Brabant, Belgium, (1906) aes 
LaFayette, c. h., Chambers Co., Ala., 1,632. 

On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Tippecanoe Co., Ind., (1910) 20,081. 

On Chic., Ind. & Louisy.; Clev., Cin., Chic. & 

St. L.; Lake Erie & West.; Wabash (R.R.). 

Important grain. market; pork packing; manu- 

factures machinery, plows, electrical machin- 

ery, carpets; seat of Purdue University. 

—Boulder Co., Colo., 1,892. 

On Burlington Route; Colo, & South. (R.R.). 
—c, h., Walker Co., Ga., 1,590. 

On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lafayette Parish, La., 6,392. 
pa Se Western; Morgan’s La. & Tex. 


740. 


La Frecue, Dept. of Sarthe, France, (1906) 
9,615. 
La_Forrette, Campbell Co., Tenn., 2,816. 
On Louisville & Nash.; Southern (R.R.) 
Laconoy, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, 
P. I., (1903) 9,725. 
Lacos, capital of Lagos Colony, West Africa, 
(1901) 41,847. 
Lacranpe, Union Co., Ore., (1910) 4,843. 
On Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 
LaGranGe, Fayette Co., Texas, 1,850. 
On Gal. Har. & San Ant.; Missouri, Kan. & 
Tex, (R:R:) 
—Cook Co., IIll., 5,282. 
On Burl. Route; Indiana Harbor Belt (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lagrange Co., Ind., 1,772, 
On Grand Rapids & Ind.; St. Jos. Vy. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Oldham Co., Ky., 1,152. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 


Larpacn, capital of Carniola, Austria-Hungary, 
(1900) 361547: : 
LaAInGspur, iawassee Co., Mich., 703, 
On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
La Isapeta, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, (1899) 
2,352. F 
ee Dept. of Mayaguez, Porto Rico, (1899) 
1,365. 
Layunta, c. h., Otero Co., Colo., (1910) 4,154. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Laxe Artuur, Caleasieu Parish, La., 1,093. 
On Louisiana Western (R.R. 
Lake Benton, c. h., Lincoln 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). if 
Lake Cares, c, h., Calcasieu Parish, La,, 
(1910) 11,449. 
On Kansas City South.; Lake Charles & No,; 
Louisiana & Pacific; Louisiana Western; St) 
L., Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
Lake City, c. h., Hinsdale Co., Colo., 405. 
On Den. & R. G. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Columbia Co., Fla., (1910) 5,032. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Georgia So. & Fla.; 
Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
—Calhoun Co,, Iowa, 2,043. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Missaukee Co., Mich., 740. 
On Grand Rapids & Ind. (R’R.). 
—Wabasha Co., Minn., 3,142. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
—Williamsburg Co., S. C., 1,094. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 
Lake Crystat, Blue Earth Co., Minn., 1,055. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
LAKEFIELD, Peterborough Co., 
Canada, (1901) 1,244. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Jackson Co., Minn., 924. 
On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Laxe Forest, Lake Co., Ill, 3,349. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Geneva, Walworth Co., Wis., 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Laxkerann, Polk Co., Fla., 3,719. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Laxe Linpen, Houghton Co., Mich., 2,325. 
On Copper Range; Mineral Range (R.R.). 
Laxe Mecantic, Compton Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,883. 
Laxe Minis, Winnebago Co., Iowa, 1,214. 
Gu & St. L.; Northwest. 
—Jefferson Co., Wis., 1,672. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Lake Opessa, Ionia Co., Mich., 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Lakepark, Dickinson Co., Iowa, 552. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Laxe Pracip, Essex Co., N. Y., 1,682. 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.) 
Lakeport, c. h., Lake Co., Cal., 870. 
Laxe Preston, Kingsbury Co., S. Dak., 1,007. 
On Chi., Mil. & St. P.; Northwest. L. (R.R.) 


-0., Minn., 844, 


East, Ontario, 


3,079. 


Line 


1,222. 


Lake Provipence, c. h., East Carroll Parish, 
La., 1,568. 
On St. L., Iron Mt. & South. (R.R.). 
Lakeview, Sac Co., Iowa, 514. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—Montcalm Co., Mich., 954. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—Logan Co., Ohio, 528. 
On Ohio Electric; Toledo & Ohio Cent. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lake Co., Ore., 1,253. 
Lake Viuuace, Chicot Co., Ark., 1,074. 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.) 


LAKEVILLE, Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,141. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Laxewoop, Ocean Co., N. J., 5,149. 

On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.). 

—Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 564. 

On Chautauqua Trac. (El.); Erie (R.R.). 
—Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, (1910) 15,181. 
Laxora, c. h., Nelson Co., N. Dak., 1,023. 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 
La Linea, Prov. of Cadiz, Spain, (1900) 31,862 
Lamar, c. h., Prowers Co., Colo., 2,977. 

On At., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
—c. h., Barton Co., Mo., 2,316. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
LAMBERTVILLE, Hunterdon Co., N. J., 4,657. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

La Moitte, Bureau Co., Tl., 55s. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Lamont, Decatur Co., Iowa, 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 


1,541. 


JAMAICA 


KRrasNoyarsk, capital of Govt. Yeniseisk, Russia 
in Asia, (900), 33,337- 
Kress, Pittsburg Co., Okla., 2,884. 


Kreretp, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1910) 
129,412. 

ee Goyt. of Poltava, Russia, (1897) 
3,007. F 

Kremnitz, Bars Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 


4,306. 
Krems, Lower Austria, (1900) 12,657. 
Kremsier, Moravia, (1900) 13,935. 
Kreuzzurc, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 10,9109. 


Kreuznacu, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 22,862. 

Kronstapt, Kronstadt Comitat, Transylvania, 
Hungary, (1901) 36,646. 

Krotoscuin, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 12,- 
665. 

Kuim, Lamoure Co., N. Dak., 645. 


ea Re re St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Kumamoro, Prov. of Hiogo, island of Kiushiu, 
Japan, (1908) 61,233. 
Kummersporr, Brandenburg, Prussia, (1905) 530. 
Kure, Ken of Hiroshima, Japan, (1908) 100,679. 


THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


LaGranGe, Penobscot Co., Maine, 590, 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
—Lenoir Co., N. C., 1,007. 
On Norfolk Southern (R.R.). 
—Lorain Co., Ohio, 467. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Troup Co., Ga., (1910) 5,587. 
On Atl. & West Point; Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; 
Macon & Birm. (R.R.). 
—Lewis Co., Mo., 1,360. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Fayette Co., Tenn, 308. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
La Grance Park, Cook Co., Ill., 1,131. 
La Guayra, Caracas Dist., Wenentetae 12,000, 
Lacuna, Valencia Co., N. M., 1,583. 
On A. T. & S. F., Coast Lines (R.R.) 
Lanarre, Hancock Co., Ill., 1,349. 
On Tol., Peo. & W. (R.R.). 
—Allen Co., Kans., 2,080. 
es rie oe Kansas & Texas; Missouri Pac. 
Lanore, capital of Punjab, India, (1901) 202,964. 
Laur, Baden, Germany, (1905) naen. cee 


Lamont, Buchanan Co., Iowa, 571. 
On Chic. Great West. (R.R.). 
Lamonre, Pettis Co., Mo., 684. 
On Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Lamour, c. h., Lamoure Co., N. Dak., 929. 
On No. Pacific (R.R.). 
Lampasas, c. h., Lampasas Co., Texas, 2,119. 
On G., C.& S. F.; H. & T. C. (RR) 
Lanarx, Carroll Co., Ill., 1,175. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Lancaster, c. h., Garrard Co., Ky., 1,507. 
On Louisy. & Nash. (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 2,464. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Schuyler Co., Mo., 964. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—c. h. Coos Co., N. H., 3,054. 
On Boston _& Maine; Maine Central (R.R.). 
= Drie i ConmiNs Viaisea: 
On Del., Lack. & West. Erie; International 
(E1.); Ns Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
—c. h., Fairfield Co., Ohio, (1910) 13,093. 
On C. & M. V. (Pennsylvania Lines); Hock. 
Valley (R.R.). 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Lancaster, c. h., Lancaster Co., Pa., 47,227. 
Situated on the Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia 
and Reading, and other railroads. It is situ- 
ated in a fertile tobacco and grain region, and 
is an important tobacco market. The chief in- 
dustries are cigar and cigarette manufactures, 
boiler and engine works. Lancaster was settled 
in 1729, was the State capital in 1799-1812, 
and received its city charter in 1818. 

—c, h., Lancaster Co,, 5. C. 2,098. 

On Lane. & Chester; Southern (R.R.). 


—Dallas Co., Texas, 1,115. 
On Hous. & Texas Cent.; Mao., Kansas & 
Texas (R.R.). 


—c. h., Grant Co., Wis., 2,329. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—Lancashire, England, (1901) 40,329. 
Lancuow, capital of Prov. of Kan-su, China, 
about 500,000. 
Lancrano, Proy. of Chieti, Italy, (1901) 7,836. 
Lanpa, State of Queretaro, Mexico, about 7,000. 
On Nat. of Mex, (R.R.). 
Lanpav, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 17,165. 
Lanper, c. h., Fremont Co., Wyo., 1,812. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Lanpsperc, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 36,- 


934. 
LanpsHut, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 24,165. 
Lanpskrona, Lan of Malméhus, Sweden, (1907) 


15,700. 
Laneszoro, Berkshire Co., Mass., 947- 
—Fillmore Co., Minn., 987. 


On C., M. & St. P. (RR). 
—Susquehanna Co., Pa., 771. 
On Del. & Hud.; Erie (R.R.). 
Lanett, Chambers Co., Ala., 3,820. 
On Chattahoochee Valley (R.R.). 
Lancaran, Mindanao, P. L., 11,318. 
Lanopon, c._h., Cavalier Co., N. Dak., 1,214. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 
LANGENBIELAU, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 19,666. 
LANGENDREER, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 23,053- 
LANGENSALZA, Prussian Saxony, (1905) 12,545- 
LANGERFELD, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 13)° 
271. 
Lancuorne, Bucks Co., Pa., 895. 


On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Lancres, Dept. of Haute-Marne, France, (1906) 
71443- 


LANSDALE, Montgomery Co., Pa., 3,551. 
On Phila. & Read.; Stony Creek (RR). 
LanspowneE, Delaware Co., Pa., 4,066. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 
L'Anse, c. h., Baraga Co., Mich., 708. 
On Dul., S. S. & A. (R.R.). 
Lansrorp, Carbon Co., 8,321. 
On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.) 
Lansinc, Cook Co., Ill., 1,060. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. CRERD)s 
—Allamakee Co., Iowa, 1,542. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
—Leavenworth Co., Kans., 700. i . 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pacific; 
Union Pacific (R.R.). Pia 
—c. h., Ingham Co., Mich., capital of the State, 
(1900) 16,485; (1910) 31,229- Situated on 
the Grand River, which at this point is crossed 
by ten_ bridges, and on the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk, the Pere Marquette, the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, and the Michi- 
gan Central Railroads. The manufactures in- 
clude agricultural implements, flour, stoves, 
machinery, wagons, and automobiles. 
Laoac, Ilocos Norte, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 34,454 
Laon, Dept. of Aisne, France, (1906) 11,937. 
La Paz, Dept. of La Paz, Bolivia, capital of 
Bolivia, (1900) 54,7133 estimated (1909) 78,856. 
Lapeer, c. h., Lapeer Co., Mich., 3,946. 
On Grand Trunk; Michigan Central (R.R.). 
Laret, Madison Co., Ind., 1,045. 
On Central Indiana (R.R.). 
La Puata, capital of Prov. 
Argentine Republic, (1908) 80,000. 
Laptata, Macon Co., Mo., 1,605. 
On At i &/S:. Fe; Wabash (R.R.). 
Laporte, c. h., Laporte Co., Ind., (1910) 10,525- 
On Lake Erie & West.; Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; 
Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Laporte City, Blackhawk Co., Iowa, 1,233- 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Sullivan Co., Pa., 245- 
On Williamsport & No. Br. (R.R.). 
—Harris Co., Texas, 678. 
On Galv. Har. & San Ant. (RR). 
La Prarriz, La Prairie and Napierville Co., 
Quebec, Canada, (1901) 1,451. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
LaraAMIe, c. h., Albany Cor; 
On Laramie, H. Peak & 
(R.R.). 


of Buenos Ayres, 


—c, h., 


Wyo., 8,237- . 
P.; Union Pacifie 


Larcumont, Westchester Co., N. Y., 1,958. 
Larepo, c. h., Webb Co., Texas, (1910) 14,855. 
On Int. & Gt. No.; nee of Mexico; Rio 
Gr. & Eagle Pass (R.R.). . 
ieee Dept. of Aguadilla, Porto Rice (1899) 
Grand Forks 


3,714. 

LARIMORE, Co., N. Dak., 
On Great North. (R.R.). x 

Larissa, capital of Nomarchy of Larissa, Thes- 
saly, Greece, (1908) 10,871. 

LARKSVILLE, Luzerne Co., Pa., 9,288. 

Larnep, c. h., Pawnee Co., Kans., 2,911. _. : 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Missouri 
Pacific (R.R.). 

La_ RocHELLe, 
France, (1901) 


1,224. 


Dept. of Charente Inférieur, 
31,559 


La Rocue-sur-Yon, Dept. of Vendee, France, 
(1906) 11,523- 

Lasatte, Lasalle Co., Til., (1910) 11,537: 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 
pine Central (ee: 

—Niagara fey ¢ ny 0 y299> 
Onebre: International (El.); N. Y. Cent. & 
Hud. River; West Shore (R.R.). 


Las Animas, c. h., ea ae Colo., 2,008. 
On A., T. & S. Fe (R-R.). 
Tas GRvces, c. h., Donna Ana Co., N. Mex., 


3,836. 
Bee aeke Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

Las Patmas, island of Gran Canaria, (1900) 44, 
517- 

L’Assomption, L’Assomption Go, 
ada, (1901) 1,605. 
On Can. Northern; Quebec (R.R.). 

Las. VEGAS, c. San Miguel Co., N. Mex., 


Quebec, Can- 


35755- 

ba Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Laracunca, Prov. of Leon, Ecuador, 10,000. 
Larurop, Clinton Co., Mo., 1,038. 


On A., T. & S. Fe; Burlington Route; Chic., 
Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
LatontA, Kenton Co., Ky., 2,500. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
Latrobe, Westmoreland Co., Pa., (1910) 8,777- 
On Ligonier Val.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Latta, Dillon Co., S. C., 1,358. 
On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.) 
Lavuspan, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 14,624. 
LauvensurGc, Pomerania, Prussia, (1905) 12,502. 
Lauincen, Swabia, Bavaria, (1905) 4,116. 
Laun, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 10,212. 
Launceston, Tasmania, (1901) 21,153- 
La Union, Dept. of Union, Chile, (1904) 4,649- 
Tavranutre, Germany, (1905) 15,114. 
Lauren, Sussex Co. Del., (1910) 2,166. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R. 
—Franklin Co., Ind., 
On C. GC. C. & St. L. 
—Prince Georges Co., Md.. 
On Baltumiorss & nse Cee 
ones Co., Miss., (1910) 5,405. 
Ge Gulf & Ship Island; New Orleans &N. E; 
New Orl., Mobile & Ch. (R.R.). 


Lauret, Cedar Co., Neb., 51 
On Burlington Route; 
R.R.). 

Laurens, Pocahontas Co., Iowa, (1910) 817. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Laurens Co., S. C., 4,818. 
On Charleston & W. Car.; Col., 


Laur. (R.R.). 

Laurinsurc, c. h., Scotland Co., N. C., 2,322. 
re ee & South.; Seaboard Air Line 

Laurium, Houghton Co., Mich., (1910) 8,537. 
On Copper Range; Keweenaw Central; Min- 
eral Range (R.R.). 

LausANNE, capital of Canton of Vaud, Switzer- 


land, (1908) 59,327. 


Gvertiwerteru Line 


Newb. & 


Lauzon, Lévis Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 
3,416. 
Lavat, Dept. of Mayenne, France, (1906) 26,- 


610. 

Lavonra, Franklin Co., Ga., 1,712. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Lawter, Chickasaw Co., Iowa, (1910) 601. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St, Paul (R.R.). 

Lawrence, c. h., Douglas Co., Kans., 12,374. 
On Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe; Union Pacific 
(R.R.) 

—c, h., Essex Co., Mass., 85,803. 
On the Merrimac River, 26 miles north by 
west of Boston, and io miles northeast of 
Lowell, and on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road. 
The principal manufactures are cotton, worsted, 
and woolen goods, The total production ex- 
ceeds 170,000,000 yards annually. The largest 
factories are the Atlantic Cotton Mills, em- 
ploying 1,000 operatives, the Pacific Mills with 
5,600 operatives, the Arlington Mills with 5,700 
operatives, the Washington Mills with 6,500, 
and the Everett with 1,250. The Pacific Mills, 
the largest, has an immense factory building, 
800 feet long and 6 stories high, and its manu- 
factures include mousseline-de-laine, calico, 
shirting, lawn, and alpaca. The Wood Worsted 
Mill, recently completed, is the largest in the 
world, being 2,000 feet long and giving em- 
loyment to 4,000 people. 


awrence was inco-porated a town in 1847 
and a city in 1853. 
Lawrence, Van Buren Co., Mich., 663. 


On Kal., Lake Shore & Chic. (R.R.). 

—Nassau Co., N. Y., (1910) 1,189. 

On Long Island (R.R.). 

LAWRENCEBURG, c. h., Dearborn Co., Ind., 3,930. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Cl., Cin., Chic. 
& St. L. (R.R.). 

—c, h., Anderson Co., Ky., 1,723. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lawrence Co., Tenn., 1,687. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

LAWRENCEVILLE, c. h., Gwinnett Co., Ga., 1,518. 
On Lawrenceville; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Lawrence 


—ce. h, Gory, Ws 3,235 
On Balt.. & Ohio Southwest.; C., C., C. & 
St DU, CRIS): 

—c. h., Brunswick Co., Va., 1,733. 


On Southern (R.R.). 

Lawson, Ray Co., Mo.. 604. 

On A., T. & S. Fe; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul 
(R.R.). 

Lawton, Van Buren Co., Mich., 1,042. 
re a Lake Sh. & Chic.; Michigan Central 

—c. h., Comanche Co., Okla., 7,788. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Frisco Lines 
(R.R.). 

Leap, Lawrence Co., S. D., 8,392. 

On Burlington Route; Northwestern 
(R.R.). 

LEaDvILLE, c. h., Lake Co., Colo., (1910) 7,508. 
On Colo. & Southern; Colorado Midland; Den- 
ver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 

Lear River, Ogle Co., Ill., 460. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

LEAKSVILLE, Rockingham Co., N. C., 
On Dan. & West. (R.R.). 

SUED MEN GEONS Warwickshire, England, (1901) 26,- 

—Essex Co., 
2,451. 

On Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

LraveNWortH, Crawford Co., Ind., 690. 

—c. h., Leavenworth Co., Kans., 19,363. 
Situated on the west bank of the Missouri 
River, and on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe; the Missouri Pacific; the Union Pacific; 
the Chicago Great Western; the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; the Leavenworth, 
Kansas and Western, and other railroads. 
The Soldiers’ Home houses 3,500 veterans of 
the Civil War. Fort Leavenworth is a regi- 
mental headquarters, and here are located the 
United States Infantry and Cavalry School 
and the United States military prison. 

LeEavenwortH, Chelan Co., Wash., 1,551. 

On Great Northern (R.R.) 

Lesanon, New London Co., 
On Cent. Vermont (R.R.). 

—St. Clair Co., Ill., 1,907. 
On Balt. & O. S. W. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Boone Co., Ind., (1910) 5,474. 
On Central Indiana; C., 
(R.R.). 

—Smith Co., Kans., 731. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Marion Co., Ky., 3,077. 

On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

—York Co., Maine, 1,316. 

—c. h., Laclede Co., Mo., 2,430- 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 

—Grafton Co., N. H. (1910) 5,718. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Warren Co., Ohio, 2,608. 
On C., L. & N. (Penna. L.); Day. L. & G 
R. R. & T. Co. (R.R.). 

—Linn Co., Ore., 1,820. 
On South. Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lebanon Co., Pa., (1910) 19,240. 

On Cornwall; Cornwall & Leban.; Phila. & 
Reading (R.R.). 

—c. h., Wilson Co., Tenn., 3,659. 
oe ao Chat. & St. L.; Tennessee Central 

Lrranon Junction, Bullitt Co., Ky., 807. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Leno, Coffey Co., Kans., 560. 

On Atch., Top. & S, Fe (R.R.). 

Lreu, capital of Prov. of Arauco, Chile, 

Lecce, capital of Prov. of Lecce, Italy, 
28,536. 

LrecnHAusen, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 16,802. 

Lectarre, Scott Co., Towa (1910) 690. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Day., 
Rock Isl. & Northwest.; Iowa & Illinois (El.) 
(R.R.). 

Lrcomerte, Rapides Parish La., 1,058. 


Line 


1,127. 


South, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 


Conn., 1,528. 


& St. ZL, 


3,000. 
(1901) 


On Chic. Rk. Isl. & Pac.; Morgan’s La. & 
Rea River & Gulf; Texas & Pacific 
R.R. 


Lecompton, Douglas Co., Kans., 386. 

On Atch.. Ton. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Lepererc, East Flanders, Belgium, (1904) 14,237. 
Lepvarp, New London Co., Conn., 1,079. 
Ler, Penobscot Co.. Maine, 801. 

—Rerkshire Co., Mass., (1910) 4,106. 

On N. Y.,.N. H. & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Strafford Co., N. H., 479. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Lercusurc, Armstrong Co., Pa. 33024. 

On Penna. (R.R.). = 
Leeps, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 428,968; esti- 

mated (1909) 484,012. 


Situated on the river Aire. The Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal communicates with the Aire, 
which again gives water communication with 
Hull. Leeds is the centre of the woolen 
industry of England and of an iron industry 
almost as important. Its history extends over 
more than 1,200 years, the town being men- 
tioned by Venerable Bede as the capital of 
a small British kingdom about 616. 
Leeps, Androscoggin Co., Maine, 990. 
—Benson Co., N. Dak., 682. 
On Great North.; Northern Pacific (R.R.); 
Leer, East Friesland, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
12,347- 
LeespurGc, Lake Co., Fla., 991. 
On Atl. Coast Line; Seab. Air Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lee Co., Ga., 705. 
On Central of Ga. (R.R.). 
—Highland Co., Ohio, 828. 
On Balt. & O. S. W. (B.R.). 
—c. h., Loudoun Co., Va., 1,597- 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Lers Summit, Jackson Co., Mo., 1,455- 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac.; Missouri Pa- 
cific (R.R.). 
LeEsvitte, c. h,, Vernon Parish, La., 2,043. 
On Kansas City So. (R.R.). 
—Lexington Co., S. C., 980. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Leetonta, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 2,665. 
On Erie; Pennsylvania; Youngst. 
River; Youngstown & So. (R.R.). 
LretspaLe, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,904. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
LEEUWARDEN, capital of Friesland, Netherlands, 
estimated (1908) 36,054. 
BOO Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. L., (1903) 
9,206. 


& Ohio 


LecHorn (or Livorno), capital of Prov. of 
Livorno, Italy, (1901) 98,321, (commune). 
Len, capital of Ladakh, Kashmir, 4,000. 


Lene, Hanover, Germany, (1905) 31,829. 
Leut1, Utah Co., Utah, 2,964. 
& Rio Grande; Salt Lake 
(R.R.). 


Lenicu, Webster Co., Iowa, (1910) 928. 

On Chi. Gt. Western; Crooked Creek (R.R.). 

—c. h., Coal Co., Okla., 1,880. 

Lenicuton, Carbon Co., Pa., (1910) 5,316. 

On Central of N. J.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

LEICESTER, capital of Leicestershire, England, 
estimated (1909) 244,255. 

—Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 3,237- 

Leicu, Lancashire, England, (1901) 40,001. 

Lercuton, Colbert Co., Ala., (1910) 540. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Lerpsic, Saxony, Germany, (1910) 585,743- 

Situated on the White Elster River. It occu- 
pies but a small extent of ground, the houses 
being very lofty, and exhibiting the carved 
masonry which characterized the Old German 
style of building. Leipsic is the site of the 
third largest university in Germany, and of 
the famous conservatory of music. It is a 
great publishing centre. 
Leipsic dates from the eleventh century. In 
1813 was fought here the “Battle of Nations,” 
when Napoleon was defeated by the combined 
forees of Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Swe- 
den, under the command of Schwarzenberg, 
Bliicher, and Bernadotte. 

—Putnam Co., Ohio, 1,773- 

On Cin., Ham. & Dayton;_ Detroit, Tol. & 
Iron.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L.; Ohio Electric 
(R.R.). 

LEITCHFIELD, c. h., Grayson Co., Ky., 1,053- 
On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 

LeitH, seaport of Edinburgh, Scotland, (1901) 
76,667, estimated (1906) 82,660. 


Route 


Leirmeritz, Bohemia, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 
13,075. 

LELanp: Lasalle Co., Ill., 545. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Washington Co., Miss., 1,547. 


On Southern in Mississippi; Yazoo & Miss. 
Valley (R.R.). 

Le Mans, capital of Dept. of Sarthe, France, 
(1906) 65,467. 

Le Mars, c. h., Plymouth Co., Iowa, 4,157- 
On Illinois Central; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Lemperc, capital of Austrian Kingdom of Gali- 
cia and Lodomeria (1900) 159,877- 
Lemberg has nearly thirty churches and sev- 
eral monasteries, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and earlier was called the “town of the 
monks.” Several of these churches are fine 
buildings, as the Greek cathedral, in the Italian 
style; the Gothic Roman Catholic cathedral 
(7350-1640); and the Armenian cathedral, 
dating from the fourteenth century, and a 
university founded in 1784. 
Founded in 1259, Lemberg was an important 
city of Poland from 1340. It fell to Austria 
at the first partition of Poland. 

Lemery, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 11,150. 

Lemmon, Perkins Co., S. D., 1,255. 
On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd. (R.R.). 

Lemont, Cook Co., Ill., 2,284. 
On Atch., Topeka & S. Fe; Chicago & Alton 
(R.R.) 

Lemoore, Kings Co., Cal., 1,000. 
On So. Pacific (R.R.) 

Lemoyne, Cumberland Co., Pa., 1,393. 
On Cumberland Valley; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Lena, Stephenson Co., Ill., 1,168. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Lennox, Lincoln Co., S. Dak., 745. 


On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Great 
Northern (R.R.) 
LENNOXVILLE, Sherbrooke Co., Quebec, (1901) 
1,120. 


On Boston & Maine; Canadian Pacific; Grand 
Trunk (R.R.). 
Lenore, c. h., Caldwell Co., N. C., 3,364. 
On Caldwell & Northern; Car. Northwest. 
(R.R.). 
—Loudon Co., Tenn., 3,392. 
On Southern (R.R.) 
Lenox, Taylor Co., Iowa, (1910) 1,274. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Berkshire Co., Mass., (1910) 3,060. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
Lens, Pas-de-Calais, France, (1906) 27,692. 
Leozen, Styria, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 10,200. 
Lrorscuutz, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 12,700. 
LEOMINSTER, Worcester Co., Mass., 17,580. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Leon, c. h., Decatur Co., Iowa, (1910) 1,991. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
—Butler Co., Kans., 494. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—Guanajuato, Mexico, (1900) 63,262. 
On Nat. of Mex. (R.R.). 
—Capital of Leon Dept., Nicaragua, 62,569. 
—Panay, BP. 1, 10,277. 
—Capital of Prov. of Leon, Spain, (1900) 15,- 
580. 
Lronarp, Fannin Co., Texas, 990. 
On Mo., Kan. & T. (R.R.). 
Lronza, Bergen Co., N. J., (1910) 
On Erie (R.R.). 
Lrorotpvitie, Kongo State, about 6,000. 
Lepanto. See NAUPAKTOS. 
Le Puy, Dept. of Haute-Loire, France, (1906) 
17,491. 
Lerrcr, Prov. of Genoa, Italy, (1901) 4.036. 
Leripa, capital of Prov. of Lerida, Catalonia, 
Spain, (1900) 21,432- 
Leroy, McLean Co., Ill., 1,702. 
On C. C. C. & St. L.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—Mower Co., Minn., 702. 
On ad Gt. West.; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul 


5,486, 
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Leroy, Genesee Co., N. Y., 3,771- 
On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Erie; N. Y. Cent. & 
H. River (R-R.). 
Leroy, Coffey Co., Kans., 861. 
On Mo, Pacific (R.R.). 
Lescovatz, Wrange Dist., Servia, (1900) 13,641. 
Lestiez, Searcy Co., Ark., 1,898. 
On Missouri & North Ark. (R.R.) 
—Ingham Co., Mich., 1,032. 
On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
LesTERSHIRE, Broome Co., N, Y., 3,775. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Erie (R.R.). 
Le Sueur, Lesueur Co., Minn., 1,755. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Lesueur CENTER, c. h., Lesueur Co., Minn., 741. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Letusrince, Alberta Co., Alberta, Canada, (1906) 


2,313. 
On Alberta Ry. & Ir. Co.; Can. Pac. (R.R.). 
Leutenserc, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Germany 
(1905) 1,327. 
LrutscHau, capital of Zips Comitat, Hungary, 
(1901) 7,866, 
LevaLuois-PERRET, Dept. of Seine, 
61,920. 
Leverett, Franklin Co., 
On Central Vt. (R.R.). 
Levis, Lévis Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 7,783. 
On Can. Pacific; Grand Trunk; Intercolonial; 
Quebec Central (R.R.). 
Lewes, Sussex, England, (1901) 11,249. 
—Sussex Co., Del., (1910) 2,158. 
On Maryland, Del. & Va.; Penna. (R.R.). 


France, (1906) 


Mass., 728. 


Lewis, Cass Co., Iowa, (1910) 603. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Lewispurc, Preble Co., Ohio, 672. 


On Cin, North. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Union Co., Pa., 3,081. 

On Pennsylvania; Phila & Reading (R.R.). 

—c. h., Marshall Co., Tenn., 1,830. 

On N. C. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greenbrier Co., W. Va., 803. 

Lewiston, c. h., Nez Perces Co., Idaho, 6,043. 
On Northern Pacific; Oregon R. R. & Nav. 
Co. (R.R.) 

—Androscoggin Co., Maine, (1910) 26,247. 

On Grand Trunk; Maine Central (R.R.). 

—WNiagara Co., N. Y., 713- 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; Niagara Gorge 
(El) (R.R.). 
Lewistown, c. h., Fulton Co., Ill., 2,312. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Fergus Co., Mont., 2,992. 
On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Mifflin Co., Pa., (1910) 8,166. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Lexineton, McLean Co., Ill, 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

—c. h., Fayette Co., Ky., 35,099. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio; Cin., New Orl. & 
T. P.; Lexington & East.; Louisville & Nash.; 
Southern (R.R.). 

—Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 4,918. 

On Bostom & Me. (R.R.). 
—Sanilac Co., Mich., 510. 
—c. h., Holmes Co., Miss., 2,428. 
On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lafayette Co., Mo., 5, 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; 
(R.R.). 

—c. h., Dawson Co., Neb., 2,059. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—c. h., Davidson Co., N. C., 4,163. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—Cleveland Co., Okla., 768. 


1,318. 


ssouri Pacific 


—c. h., Lexington Co., S. C., 709. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Henderson Co., Tenn., 1,497. 
On Nashville, Chat. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Rockbridge Co., Va., 2, 


931. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.) 

Lrypen, Proy. of South Holland, Netherlands, 
(1908) 57,558. 
Situated on the Rhine, and is practically com- 
posed of small islands, formed by the inter- 
sections of the numerous canals. A university, 
founded by the Prince of Orange in 1575, was 
at one time one of the most celebrated in 
Europe. 

Leyton, Essex, England, estimated (1905) 114,- 
555- 


Lisau, Govt. of Courland, Russia, (1897) 69,- 
405. 
Liserat, c. h., Seward Co., Kans., 1,716. 


On C., Rock I. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Barton Co., Mo., 800. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Liserty, c. h., Union Co., Ind., 1,338. 
On Cin., Ham. & D. (R.R.). 

—wWaldo Co., Maine, 650. 
=a ie Cues Mo (1910) 2,980. 
nm Burl. Route; icago, Mil. & St. P.; ic. 
Rock Isl, & Pac. RR. ee 
eat 0 illiam Jewell College (Bapti 
Liberty Ladies’ College. ee (Bare) ae 
—Sullivan Co., N. Y. 
On New York, Ont. 
—Pickens Co., S._C., 
On Southern (R.R.) 
—-c. h., Liberty Co., Texas, 980. 
On Tex. & N. Orl. (R.R.). 
Liperty Center, Henry Co., Ohio, 647. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
LIBERTYVILLE, Lake Co., Ill., 1,724. 
On Chic. Mil. & St. P. (R.R.) 
LisMANAN, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 17,416. 


» 2,072. 
& West. (R.R.). 
1,058. 


Lizoc, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
5,492. 

TESONY Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
4,016. 

LrsournE, Dept. of Gironde, France, (1906) 
17,893. 


LicuFiEtp, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 7,902. 
LicHTENBERG, Potsdam Dist., Prussia, (1905) 
43,371. 
LipGerwoop, Richland Co., N. Dak., 1,019. 
On Great No.; Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M. 
(R.R.) 
Liesen, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 21,300. 
Liece, capital of Prov. of Liége, Belgium, (1906) 
112,030. 
Situated on the Meuse River. Liége is one 
of the largest manufacturing towns of Europe, 
owing to its situation in a district abounding 
with coal, iron, lead, copper, and marble. 
Liecnitz, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 59,710. 
Lierre, Prov. of Antwerp, Belgium, (1904) 24,- 
229. 
Licao, Albay Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 17,687. 
Licny, Prov. of Namur, Belgium, (1904) 2,015. 
Liconter, Noble Co., Ind., 2,173. 
On Lake Sh. & M. S. (R.R.). 


—Westmoreland Co., Pa., 1,575. 
ae tes Val.; Pitts. Westm. & Som. 
(R.R. 


Dates Dept. of Ligua, Chile, estimated (1904) 

2,600. 

Lite, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 205,602. 

Litty, Cambria Co., Pa., 1,638. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Linoan, Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I., 10,024. 

Lr, capital of Dept. of Lima, capital of Peru, 
(1908) 140,884. 
Situated at the foot of granitic hills, on the 
Rimac River. The numerous domes and spires 
give Lima a fine appearance from a distance. 
Among the public buildings and_ institutions 
are the eathedral. the convent of San Fran- 
cisco, the exhibition palace, and the univer- 
sity. The manufactures are unimportant, but 
there is a considerable import and export 
trade through the port of Callao. Lima was 
founded in 1525 by Pizarro. 
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Limas, Livingston Co., N. Y., 866. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

—c. h., Allen Co., Ohio, (1910), 30,508. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Dayton & Troy Elec.; 
Detroit, Tol. & Ilron.; Erie; Lake “Erie 
West.; Ohio Electric; Pennsylvania; Western 
Ohio (El.) (RAR. 

Limacue, Prov. of Valparaiso, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 4,728. 

Limpach, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 13,723. 

Limsure, Prov. of Liége, Belgium, (1904) 4,757 


Limpurc-an-Der-Latun, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, 
(1905) 9,017. pry 
Limerick, capital of Limerick Co., Ireland, 


(1901) 38,085; estimated (1905) 38,151. 
—York Co., Maine, 965. 
Limesrrinc, Howard Co., Iowa, 

On C., M. & St. P. (R.R:.). 
Limestone, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,293. 

On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
—Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 684. 

On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Erie; Penna. (R.R.). 
Limincton, York Co., Maine, 980. 

Limoces, capital of Dept. of Haute-Vienne, 

France, (1906) 88,597. 

Limonar, Matanzas, Cuba, (1899) 2,876. 
Linares, Prov. of Jaen, Spain, (1900) 38,245. 


(1910) 498. 


—Prov. of Linares, Chile, estimated (1904) 
7,710. 
Lincoun, Placer Co., Cal., 1,402. 
On South. Pacific (R-R.). 
—c. h., Logan Co., Ill., (1910) 10,892. 
On Chicago & Alton; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lincoln Co., Kans., 1,508. 
—Penobscot Co., Maine, (1910) 1,167. 


On Maine Central (R.R.). 

—Middlesex Co., Mass., 1,175. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lancaster Co., Neb., State capital, (1900) 
40,169; (1910) 43,973. 
Situated on the Burlington Route; the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern; the Union Pacific; 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; and 
the Missouri Pacific Railroads. las three 
electric street railway systems. 
It is a wholesale and jobbing centre for parts 


of six States, and manufactures saddlery goods, 
mattresses, upholstery, agricultural implements, 
bricks, tiles, clothing, worked lumber, steel 
ranges, boilers, machinery, etc. 
—Grafton Co., N. H., 1,278. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—c, h., Lincoln Co., N. Mex., 1,024. 
—Providence Co., R. I., 9,825. j 
—Lincolnshire, Jngland, (1901) 48,784; esti- 


mated (1909) 55,296. 
ME Gone c. hh, Lincoln Co, N. C., 2,413. 
On Car. & Northwest.; Seabeard Air Line (R.R.) 
LincornvittE, Waldo Co., Maine, 1,020. 
Linpau, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 6,531. 
Linpen, c. h., Marengo Co., Ala., 1,900. 
On Louisv. & Packe 
—Montgomer o., Ind., 556. 
On Chic., vere & Louis.; Toledo, St. L. & 
West. (R.R.). 
—Genesee Co., Mich., 550. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—llanover, Germany, (1905) 57,944. 
Linpsay, Tulare Co., Cal., 1,814. 
On South. nae CR.R.) 
—Garvin Co., Okla., 1,156. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe.; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
acific (R,R.). 
Bice Co., South, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
7,003. 
On Ean. Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Linpssorc, McPherson Co., Kans., 1,939. 
On Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific CRER Ds 
Linpsey, Sandusky Co., Ohio, 501. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 
LinpsviLuE, Crawford Co., Pa., 833. 
On Bessemer & ea Erie; Penna. (R.R.) 
LineEviturF, Clay Co., Ala., 1,053. 
On Atlanta Birm. & Atl. eRR. 
—Wayne Co., Iowa, (1910) 600. 
On Chic., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 
LincaYEN, Pangasinan Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
21,529. a 
TNE EING: Sweden, capital of Lan of Ostergot- 
land, (1907) 16,600. 

Linn, ¢. he Osage Co., Mo., 482. 

Linneus, Aroostock Co., Maine, 809. 

—c, h., Linn Co., Mo., 882. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Linton, Greene Co., Ind., 5,906. : 
On Chicago, Ind. & Ly.; Indianapolis South.; 
Southern Indiana _(R.R.). a . 

Linz, capital ee Upper Austria, Austria-Hun- 

, (igoo s791. 

eA eee bees Luzon, P. I., (1903) 37,934. 

Lipine, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 17,242. 

Lirpstapt, Prussia, Germany, (1905). 15,436. 

Lisson, Prov. of Estremadura, capital of Por- 

1, (1900 6,009. f 

See neue Tagus, near its mouth. The 
city is partly built on several small hills, and 
presents a magnificently pictireedve appear- 
ance from the river. The principal public 
squares are the Praco do Commercio and the 
Praco do Rocio. Of architectural curiosities 
the most important is the Alcantara aqueduct, 
which supplies all the public fountains and 
wells of the city. Lisbon contains a large 
number of educational and scientific institu- 
tions, among which are the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, founded in 1778,:a naval acad- 
emy, and an academy of engineering; also a 
society for the promotion of national indus- 
try. The harbor, or road, of Lisbon, is one 
of the finest in the world. 
Lisbon was captured in 716 by the Saracens, 
who held it until 1147, when it was taken by 
Alfonso I. In 1755 occurred the historic 
earthquake, by which over half the city was 
destroyed and more than 30,000 lives lost. 
Traces of the calamity still remain. 

—Androscoggin Co., Maine, (1910) 4,116. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 

—Grafton Co., N. H., 2,460. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ransom Co., N. Dak., 
On North. Pacific (R.R.).. 

—c. h., Columbiana Co., Ohio, 3,084. 
On Erie; Pitts., Lisbon & W.; Youngstown 
& O. R. (RR). F 

Lissurn, Counties Down and Antrim, Ireland, 
(1901) 11,459. 

Listeun, Dept. (1906) 
15,194. 

Lissa, Prov. of Posen, Germany, (1905) 16,021. 

ListowELt, Perth Co., North, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 2,603. 
On Can. Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

LircurieEtp, c. h., Litchfield Co., Conn., 3,005. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Montgomery Co., Ill., (1910) 5,971. | 
Oa Burlington Route; Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. 
L.; Illinois Central; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Kennebec Co., Maine, 964. 

—c. h., Meeker Co., Minn., 2,333. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

Lituonta, Dekalb Co., Ga., 1,428. 
On Georgia (R.R.). 

Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa., 2,082. 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

Lirtte Cuute, Outagamie Co., Wis., 1,354. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

fitTtLeE Compton, Newnort Co.. R. L., 1,276. 

Littte Farts, c._h., Morrison Co., Minn., 6,078. 
On No. Pac. (R.R.). 

—Herkimer Co., N. Y., (1910) 12,273. 
On Little Falls & Dolgv.; N. Y. Cent. & H. 
River (R.R.). 


1,758. 


of Calvados, France, 
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Littre Ferry, Bergen Co., N. J., (1910) 2,541. 
On New York, O. & W.; N. y? Susq. owen: 
West Shore (K.R.). 

Littte Rocx, c. h., Pulaski Co., Ark., State 
capital, (1900) 38,307; (1910) 45,941. 
Situated on the Arkansas River, and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific; St. Louis, lron 
Mountain and Southern; and the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railroads. It is the largest city 
and the trade centre of the State. Its manu- 
factures include cottonseed-oil, cotton goods, 
furniture, stoves, and candy. There are sev- 
eral foundries, machine shops, and_ granite 
quarries. The city was settled in 1819. 

Lirttestown, Adams Co., Pa., 1,347. 

On No. Cent. (R.R.). 

Littteron, c. h., Arapahoe Co., Colo., 1,373. 
ae spate Top. & Santa Fe; Denver & Rio Gr. 
(R.R.). 

—Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,026, 

On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
—Middiesex Co,, Mass., 1,229. 


On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 


—Grafton Co., N. H., 3,059. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Halifax, Co,;, 1N...C.,.) 1,252. 


On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.) 
—Wetzel Co., o) Valiys 7s 
On Balt. & O. (R.R.). 
Ge VatieEy, c. h., Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 
1,368. 
On Erie (R.R.). P 
Livapta, capital of Nomarchy of Beotia, Greece, 
(1908) 8,944. 
Live Oak, c. h., Suwanee Co., Fla., 3,450. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Florida; Live Oak, 
Perry. & G.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
Livermore, Alameda Co., Cal., (1910) 
On South. Pac.; Western Pacific (R.R.). 


2,030. 


—Humboldt Co., Iowa, (1910) 578. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Minn. & St. 
Louis (R.R.). 
—McLean Co., Ky., 1,220. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
Androscoggin Co., Maine, 1,100. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Tiverroot, Lancashire, England, (1901) 684,- 


958; estimated (1909) 760,357. 

The second commercial port of Europe, situ- 
ated on the estuary of the Mersey. Among 
the noteworthy buildings is the town hall, re- 
built in 1795, occupying one side of the square; 


the exchange buildings, custom-house. post- 
office, dock office, St. George’s Hall (a mag- 
nificent structure of the Corinthian order, 


covering over three acres), the Free Public 


Lockrort, c. h., Niagara Co., N. Y., 17,970. 

On Erie; International (Il.); N. ¥. Cent. & 
H. River (R.R.). 

Lockwoop, Dade Co., Mo., 96t. 

On Frisco Lines (K.R.). 

Locie, Canton of Neuchatel, Switzerland, (1908) 
13,197. 

Lopa, lroquois Co., Ill., 603. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Lopr, San Joaquin Co., Cal., 2,697. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 

—Bergen Co., N. J., 4,138. 

On N. Y., Susq. & Western (R.R.). 

—Medina Co., Ohio, 1,015. ‘ 

On Balt. & Ohio; Wheel. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

—Columbia Co., Wis., 1,044. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—FProv. of Milan, Italy, (1901) 20,730. 

Lopz, Govt. of Piotrkow, Poland, (1900) 351,570. 

Loerracu, Baden, Germany, (1905) 10,794. 

Locan, c. h., Harrison Co., Iowa., 1,453. 

On Illinois Cent.; Northwest. Line (R.R.), 

—c. h., Hocking Co., Ohio, 4,850. 

On Hocking Valley (R.R.). 

—c. h., Cache Co., Utah, (1910) 7,522. 
On Ore. Short Line (R.R.). 

—Logan Co., . Va., 1,640, 

On Chesapeake & Ohio; Island Creek (R.R.) 

Locansrort, c. h., Cass Co., Ind., (1910) 19,050. 
On Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L.; Vandalia; Wa- 
bash (R.R.). 

-—De Soto Parish, La., 420. 
On Houston, E. Ww. 
Shrevep. (R.R.). 

Lourvitte, Calhoun Co., Iowa, 674. 

On Chicago Great Western; Chicago, Mil. & 
St. P.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Loya, Proy. of Loja, Ecuador, about 10,000. 
—Prov. of Granada, Spain, (1900) 19,198. 


Texas; Houston & 


Loxeren, East Flanders, Belgium, (1904) 21,- 
869. 

Lomsarp, Dupage Co., IIl., 883. 
On Chicago Great Western; Northwestern 


Line (R.K.) 

Lome, capital of Togoland, West Africa, (1903) 
3,942. 

Lompoc, Santa Barbara Co., Cal., 1,482. 
On South. Pacific (R.R.). 

LomzuHa, capital of Govt. of Lomzha, Russia, 
(1900) 22,428. 

LonaconinG, Allegany Co., Md., 1,553. 
On Cumberl. & Penna.; George’s Ck. & Cumb. 
CR.R. 

ONE London Co., England, capital of the 
British Empire, and most populous city in the 
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LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 


Library and Museum (having over 100,000 
volumes), and the Atheneum, containing over 
40,000 volumes. The University College. 
Liverpool College, and Nautical College are 
the principa! educational institutions. 
The leading industries are shipbuilding and 
iron and steel working. The city has impor- 
tant manufactures, but its great importance is 
due to its being a centre of foreign trade. In 
1908 the total tonnage entered and cleared 
was 14,874,717. The docks of Liverpool are 
among the greatest of the world’s engineering 
works. A great landing-stage for passengers, 
covering four acres, extends along the river, 
above the docks. Liverpool is the port for 
steamships to all parts of the world, and the 
most important shipping centre in the United 
Kingdom. 

LiverPoot, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 1,388. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

—Perry Co., Pa, 506. 
On No, Central (R.R.). 

—Capital of Queens Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 


1,937- 

On Halifax & Southwest. (R.R.). 
Livincston, c._h., Sumter Co., Ala., 
On Alabama Gt. Southern (R.R.). 

—Madison Co., IIll., 1,092. 

On Chicago & East Tll.; Cleve. Cin. Ch. & 
St. L. (R-R:) 
—Rockeastle Co., Ky., 685. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Park Co., Mont., 5,359. 
On No. Pac. (R.R.). 

—Overton Co., Tenn., 1,421. 

—c. h., Polk Co., Texas, '800. 
On Beaumont & Gt. North.; Hous., East. & 
West. Tex. (R.R.). 

Livonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., 823. 
On Erie; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

RSS Carmarthenshire, Wales, (1901) 25,- 

17. 

Luano, c. h., Llano Co., Texas, 1,687. 
On Houston & Texas Cent. (R.R.). 

mi Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
,941. 

Loroc, Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P.I., (1903) 10,756. 

Lockespurc, c._h., Sevier Co, Ark. 748, 
On Queen & Eastern (R.R.). 

Locxuart, c. h., Caldwell Co., Texas, 2,945. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas; San Ant. & Ar. Pass 
(R.R.). 

Lock Haven, c. h., (1910) 
7.772: 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R.; Penna. (R.R.). 

Locxtanp, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 3,459. 


877. 


Clinton Co., Pa, 


On Cin., Ham. & Dayton; Cincinnati North.; 
oe Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


Lockport, Will Co., Ill., 2,555. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chicago & Alton 
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world (1901) administrative county, 4,536,541; 
“Greater London,” 6,581,372; estimated (1906) 
,113,561. 

London, or “Greater London,” situated on 
both sides of the Thames in the counties of 
Surrey, Middlesex, Kent, and Essex, is com- 
posed of (a) Registration London, called the 
‘Inner Ring,’’ with an estimated population 
of 4,721,217 for 1906; and (b) the Suburban 
Districts, called the “Outer Ring,’ with an 
estimated population of 2,392,344 for the same 
date, with the total given above. 
Registration London is composed of (1) 
the city of London, called ‘‘The City,” strictly 
speaking a county in itself within the County 
of Middlesex, with a distinct administration 
under the Lord Mayor, who has no jurisdic- 
tion beyond its limits. These limits are: on 
the west, the site of old Temple Bar, at the 
west end of Fleet Street; on the north, Hol- 
born, Smithfield, Barbican, and Finsbury Cir- 
cus; on the east, Bishopsgate Without, Petti- 
coat Lane, Aldgate, and the Minories; on the 
south, the Thames. Area, 678.3 acres. (2) 
The Administrative County of London, under 
control of the London County Council, and 
divided into 28 municipal boroughs; viz.: 
Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, Camp- 
berwell, Chelsea, Deptford, Finsbury, Fulham, 
Greenwich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Hamp- 
stead, Holborn, Islington, Kensington, Lam- 
beth, Lewisham, Marylebone, Paddington, 
Poplar, St. Pancras, Shoreditch, Southwark, 
Stepney, Stoke-Newington, Wandsworth, Wool- 
wich, and the City of Westminster. Area, 74,- 
839 acres in all. 

The Registration County of London coincides 
with the Administrative County of London 
and very nearly with the collective parlia- 
mentary boroughs of London. 

In the last 300 years the area of London has 
been increased by several additions of terri- 


tory. In the meantime, the population has 
increased from 150,000 in 1600; 959,310 in 
1801; 1,378,047 in 1821; 1,948,417 in 1841; 


2,803,989 in 1861; 3,834,104 in 1881; 4,232,118 
in 1891; to 4,536,541 in 1oor for the Admin- 
istrative Borough, or 6,581,372 for ‘Greater 
London.” 

The nortn and south portions of London are 
connected by bridges, and communication is 
also maintained subterraneously by the Thames 
Tunnel and subway. London is divided into 
several hundred parishes. The portion known 
as the City may be termed the centre of 
commerce no’ only of the British Empire, but 
of the world. What is legally termed the port 
of London extends about 7 miles below n- 
don Bridge beyond Blackwall; though the ac- 
tual port, consisting of the upper, middle, and 
lower pools. does not reach beyond Limehouse. 
Tndenendent of the river accommodation thus 
afforded for shipping, a series of vast inland 


ee 


docks extends from the Tower to nearly oppo- 
site Greenwich, The West India docks, the 
largest of these, comprise about 295 acres, 
There is also here an export and import dock, 
with room for so00 large merchantmen. The 
London docks, about 1 1-2 miles below Lon- 
don Bridge, cover about 100 acres of ground. 
The vaults beneath the warehouses have cel- 
larage for 65,000 pipes of wine. The tobacco 
warehouses are, also, very extensive. ‘The 
East and West India docks have a depth of 
23 feet, with a water-area of 30 acres. The 
Commercial docks, on the south side of the 
river, contain a water-surface of go acres; 
and the St. Katherine’s docks, just below the 
Tower, enclose 24 acres, all being surrounded 
by extensive warehouses. The city was for- 
merly walled, with large entrances or gates, 
It may be divided into the City, and the East 
End or commercial part, lying east of the 
Temple, and the West End, containing the 
clubs, museums, and residences. 


London has many parks and gardens and 
squares. The most noted among these are 
Trafiigar Square, St. James Park, adjoin- 


ing the royal residences; Hyde Park, cover- 
ing 390 acres, the fashionable recreation park; 
Kensington Gardens, covering 240 acres; Re- 
gents Park, 472 acres, and containing famous 
zoological gardens; Battersea Park and Vic- 
toria Park. The principal streets are Pall Mall, 
Piccadilly, Regent Street, containing the finest 
shops; the Strand, a business thoroughfare; 
Fleet Street, Whitechapel, and Lombard Street. 
London has more buildings of historical, lit- 
erary, and scientific importance than any other 
city in the world. The most interesting of these 
are St. Paul’s Cathedral (1675-1710), 500 feet 
in length and 304 feet in height; Westminster 
Abbey, dating from the thirteenth century and 
one of the most famous churches in the 
world; the Houses of Parliament; the Man- 
sion House; the Guild Hall; the Royal Courts 
of Justice; Lambeth Palace; the British Mu- 
seum, with a library of 2,000,000 volumes; the 
Natural History Museum; the South Kensing- 
ton Museum; the National Gallery, one of the 
largest galleries of paintings in the world; 
Christ’s Hospital, a famous boys’ school; Char- 
terhouse Asylum; and the Tower, the most 
noted historic structure in England. London 
stands first in the number of its institutions 
of learning. First among these is the Univer- 
sity of London, an examining body, which 
has control of the higher educational estab- 
lishments; University College; King’s College; 
Royal College of Science; Central Technical 
College; Royal College of Music, and many 
other schools and learned societies. 

The industrial interests of London are on a 
large scale. In 1901, 393,000 workmen were 
employed in the making of clothing and ap- 
parel, and 53,791 persons in the construction 
of machinery. There are also large manufac- 
tories in several other lines. 

Nothing is known of London previous to the 
invasion of the Romans; but we learn from 
Tacitus that so early as the reign of Nero it 
was. an important emporium. After the es- 
tablishment of the Saxon dominion, London is 
supposed to have become the capital of the 
East Saxon kingdom. Eventually it became 
the capital of the entire kingdom, and, after 
the Norman conquest, received a charter. The 
history of London thenceforward is one of 
continual progression, though at different pe- 
tiods severely visited by fires, pestilence, etc. 
In 1381, Wat Tyler’s rebellion was suppressed 
by the citizens. 

In the fifteenth century, London began to make 
marvelous strides, and in the sixteenth it vied 
with Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam, both in 
extensive foreign commerce and in the opu- 
lence of its citizens. During the reign of 
Charles II, the city was partly desolated, first 
by the ravages of the Great Plague, and 
shortly after, in_ 1666, by what is known in 
history as the ‘“‘Great Fire of London,” which 
almost entirely destroyed the old city. 

Lonpon, c. h., Middlesex Co., Ontario, (1901) 
37,976; estimated (1908) 49,463. 
On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk; London & Port 
Stan.; Michigan Central (R.R.). 

h., Laurel Co., Ky., 1,638. 
On Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

-c. h., Madison Co., Ohio, 3,530. 

On Clev., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; N. O. Trac. & L. 
Co.; Ohio Electric; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L. 
(R.R.). 

Lonponperry, capital of County of Londonderry, 
Ireland, (1901) 39,873; estimated (1905) 39,802. 

—Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,533. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Windham Co., Vt., 962. 

Lonpon Mitts, Fulton Co., Ill., 555. 

On Burlington Route; Iowa Central (R.R.). 

Lonetree, Johnston Co., Iowa, 782. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Lone Beacu, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 17,800. 
On Pacific Electric; San Pedro, L. A. & S. L 
South Pacific (R.R.). 

—Harrison Co., Miss., 1,026. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.) 


Lonc Brancu, Monmouth Co., N. J., (1900) 
8,872; (1910) 13,208. 
Situated on_the Atlantic Ocean and the 


Shrewsbury River, and on the Pennsylvania 
and the New Jersey Central Railroads. Lon 
Branch is one of the oldest and most uted 
summer resorts in the United States. 

Lonc Meapow, Hampden Co., Mass., 1,084. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Lonemont, Boulder Co., Colo., (1910) 4,256. 

On Burlington Route; Colo. & Southern; Great 

Western (R.R.). 

Lona Prarrtg, c. h., Todd Co., Minn., 1,250. 
} On Sea ek Ge Hota of 

ONGTON, ‘Staffordshire, England, (1901 »815. 
—Elk Co., Kans., 61. pad tk 

On At., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

Loncueum, Chambly and Verchéres Co., Que- 

bec, Canada, (1901) 2,835. 

On Quebec, Mont. & South. (R.R.). 
Loneview, c. h., Gregg Co., Texas, (1910) 5,155. 
On Texas & Gulf; Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 

Lonoke, c. h., Lonoke Co., Ark., 1,547. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
LonspatE, Knox Co., Tenn., 2,301. 
Lons-Le-Saunier, Dept. of Jura, France, (1906) 

10,737- 

Loocooter, Martin Co., Ind., 2,154. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 

Loon, Bohol Prov., Bohol, P. I., (1903) 18,114. 
Lorarn, Lorain Co,, Ohio, (1910) 28,883. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Lake Shore Electric; Lorain 

& West Virginia; New York, Chicago & St. 

Louis (R.R.) i 
Lorca, Prov. of Murcia, 


speed (1900) 69,836. 
Loreto, Prov. of Ancona, 


taly, (1901) 1,160. 


Lortent, Dept. of Morbihan, France, (1906) 
6,403. 
TOs Prescott Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,026. 
On Can. No. Que. (R.R.). 
Lorrmor, Union Co., Iowa, 645. 
On Chic. Gt. West. (R.R.). 4 
Los Annes, Prov. of Aconcagua, Chile, esti- 


mated (1904) 6,065. 

Los AnGELEs, c. h., Los Angeles Co., Cal., (1900) 
102,479; (1910) 319,198. 
On the Los Angeles River, 475 miles southeast 
from San Francisco, and on the Southern Pa- 
cific; the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Coast 
Line; and the San Pedro, Los Angeles and 
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Salt Lake Railroads, and in steamship com- 
munication with San Francisco. 
The commercial metropolis and the most popu- 
lous town of southern California, Petroleum 
and gold are found in the neighborhood, 
It is the seat of the University of Southern 
California and has a State normal school. 
The chief buildings are the Federal Building, 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, the Blanchard Art 
Building, a fine library, ete. 
Los ANGELES, capital of Proy. of Bio-Bio, Chile, 
estimated (1904) 8,643. 
Los Gatos, Santa Clara Co., 
On So, Pacifie (R.R.) 

Los Lunas, c. h., Valencia Co., N. Mex., 1,000. 
On A,, T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

Lost Natron, Clinton Co., Iowa, 523- 
On Chicago, Milwaukee & Sk 
CR.R.) 


Caley 


2,232. 


Paul 


of Cincinnati; on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern; the Chesapeake and Ohio; the 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville; the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; the 
Illinois Central; the Louisville and Nashville; 
the Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis; the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; 
and the Southern Railroads. Has extensive 
water-front of 7 miles on Ohio River, and is 
connected by three fine bridges with the cities 
of New Albany and Jeffersonville, on the right 
bank of the river, in the State of Indiana, 
The principal public buildings are the custom- 
house, court-house, city hall, Columbia Build- 
ing, American National Bank, Louisville Trust 
Company, Louisville Medical College, and 
Louisville Male High School. 

Louisville has 212 churches; the most prom- 
inent, as specimens of ecclesiastical architec- 


to be superseded by charters of 1851, 1870, 
and 1892. 
Louisvitte, ¢c. h., Winston Co., Miss., 1,181. 
On New Orl., Mobile & Chic. (R.R.). 
—Cass Co., Neb., 778. 
On Burlington Route; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 


—Stark Co., Ohio, 1,675. 


On Penna. Co, (R.R.). 
Lour City, c. h., Sherman Co., Neb., 1,128. 

On Burlington Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Lovrenco Maroues, Mozambique, Portuguese 

East Africa, (1905) 9,849. 
Louvain, Brabant, Belgium, (1905) 42,107. 
Louvrers, Dept. of Eure, France, (1910) 10,048. 
Lovetanp, Larimer Co., Colo., 3,651. 

On Denver & Inter-Mount. (R.R.). 


—Clermont Co., Ohio, 1,421. 


On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. 
& St. L. (RR). 
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Showing the Bank of England, 


Lora, -Prov. of Concepcion, Chile, about 4,500. 
Lott, Falls Co., Texas, 1,021. 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 


Loupon, c. h., Loudon Co., Tenn., 995. 


On Southern (R.R.). 


Lovuponvitte, Ashland Co,, Ohio, 1,804. 


On Penna. Co. _(R.R.). 
LoucuporoucH, Leicestershire, England, (1901) 
21,508. 
Loursa, c. h., Lawrence Co., Ky., 1,356. 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 
Loutssurc, Miami Co., Kans., 603. 
On Missouri, Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 
Loursture, c. h., Franklin Co. N. C., 1,775. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
Loutsevittr, Maskinongé Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,565. 
On Can. Pacific (R.R.). 
Loutsrana, Pike Co., Mo., 4,454- 
On Burlington Route; Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
LoursviLte, Boulder Co., Colo., 1,706. 
On Colorado & Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Jefferson Co., Ga., 1,039. 
On Lv. & Wadley (R.R.). 
—c, h, Clay Co., Iil., 670. 
—c. h., Jefferson Co., Ky., 
(1910) 223,928. 
Situated at the falls of the Ohio River, 400 
miles from its mouth and 130 miles southwest 


(1900) 204,731; 


sayor 4S 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower, Charter House, Mint, and other points of historic interest. 


ture, are the Warren Memorial, the Calvary, 
St. Paul’s, the cathedral, and the Broadway 
Baptist. There are many excellent schools 
both public and private, and for higher edu- 
cation there are several medical colleges and 
theological seminaries, a law school, school of 
dentistry, two schools of pharmacy, art school, 
the University of Louisville, and the Poly- 
technic Society of Kentucky, the latter with 
a museum and library of 50,000 volumes. 

The commerce of the city is important not 
only on account of its many railway connec- 
tions, but also on account of its river traffic— 
the Ohio River being made navigable here 
around the rapids by a canal two and a half 
miles long. 

Louisville is the largest leaf tobacco market 
in the world, the Farmers’ Tobacco Ware- 
house, with capacity of about 7,000 hogsheads, 
selling 30,000,000 pounds of tobacco annually. 
One-third of all tobacco raised in America, 
or about 200,000 hogsheads, is handled here. 
The city has also extensive trade in corn, pork, 
and wheat. It is one of the greatest whisky 
markets in the world and the centre of the 
Kentucky whisky trade. 

The place was settled on April 17, 1779, by 
a party of forty-nine brought out by General 
George Rogers Clark. Given a charter in 1828, 


OF THE LORD MAYOR 


Lovett, Oxford Co., Maine, 668. 
Lovetock, Humboldt Co., Nev., 1,421. 


On South. Pac. (R.R.). 
Lovincton, Moultrie Co., Ill., 1,011. 
On Vandalia; Wabash (R.R.). 
Lowpen, Cedar Co., Iowa, 584. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 


Lowe tt, Lake Co., Ind., 1,235. 


On Chic., Ind. & Ly. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Middlesex Co., Mass., (1900) 94,969; 
(1910) 106,294. 
Situated on the Merrimac River and the Bos- 
ton and Maine and the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroads. The city derives im- 
mense water-power from the falls of the river, 
and is the largest producer of cotton goods in 
the United States, and one of the largest in the 
world. 
The annual value of the textile products 
reaches $40,000,000. The city has also one of 
the largest bleacheries in the country. It also 
has large woolen, carpet, patent-medicine, fur- 
niture, tool, hydraulic-press, ammunition, and 
hosiery manufactories and iron and machine 
works, 
Lowell was incorporated as a town in 1826, 
and as a city in 1836. 


Lowen, Kent Co., Mich., 1,761. 


On Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 


Heavy lines show 
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Lowettvitte, Mahoning Co., Ohio, 1,592. 
On B. & O.; Pennsylvania Co.; Pitts. & Lake 
Erie (R.R.). 

LowviLtE, c. h., Lewis Co., N. Y., 2,940. 
On Lowv. & Beaver River; N. Y. Cent. & 
Hud. River (R.R.). 

Lovat, Clark Co., Wis., 677. 

On Minn,, St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Lusao, Pampanga Prov., Luzon, P. L., 19,063. 
Lunpock, c. h., Lubbock Co,, Texas, 1,938. 

On Pecos & North. Texas (R.R.). 

Lunec, Washington Co., Maine, 3,363. 
Luseck, Free City-State of North Germany, 

(1910) 98,612. 

Situated on the Trave. The land is very pro- 

ductive; chief industry, cattle raising. There 


are schools of surgery, navigation, etc, a pub- 
lic library of 60,000 volumes, 4 society of use- 
ful sciences and arts, and several benevolent 


confines of the city. 


institutions; trade is 
the north and west of Europe. 
Liibeck existed in 1140, was made a free im- 
perial city in 1226, and became the head of 
the Hanseatic League in 1241. The dissolu- 
tion of the League marked the epoch of its 
decline. 

Lustin, Govt. of Lublin, Russian Poland, (1897) 
50,152. 

Lucas, Lucas Co., Iowa, 666. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Lucsan, Tayabas Prov., Luzon, P. I., 10,227. 

Lucca, capital of Prov. of Lucca, Italy, (1901) 
74,971 (commune). 
Situated on a plain. It has a great trade in 
olive oil and silk. The Cathedral of St. Mar- 
tin, begun in 1063, contains several fine paint- 
ings and the tomb of Maria Guinigi. There 
are nearly 40 other churches, mostly built of 
Carrara marble. The municipal buildings 
(1578) contain valuable collections of paint- 
ings; the town is exceptionally rich in artis- 
tic and scientific institutions. Lucca (ancient 
Luca) was made a Roman colony in 177 B. C. 
Sixteen miles north of the town are situated 
the mineral baths of Lucca, which have been 
famous since the 15th century. c 

Lucerne, capital of Canton of Lucerne. Switzer- 
land, (1900) 29,600; estimated (1908) 34,905. 


rincipally confined to 
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Achilles Statue . D5 Bethnal Green . .H 4 
Adelphi Theatre .F5 Bethnal Green Mu- 
Admiralty on ES: SaUiinces « ete 
Agricultural Hall F 3 Bishopsgate Sta.GH4 
Albert Bridge . .C7 Bishops Rd. Sta. C4 
Albert Embank- Blackfriars B’dge. F5 
ment... ..2£6 BlackfriarsSta. . F5 
Albert Memorial C5 Blackwall . . .J K5 
Albert Palace. .D7 Blackwall Sta. . . K5 
Albion Dock . . 16 Blind Asylum_. . F6 
Aldersgate Sta. . F4 Borough Rd. Sta. F5 
Aldgate Sta. . .G4 Botanic Gardens . D4 
Alhambra Thea. ES Bow Sta... . oJ 4 
Apsley House. . D5 Bricklayers Arms 
Baker St. Sta. . D4 ial we os nts Se 
Bank of England G4 British Museum . E4 
Bankside . . .FG5 Broad St. Sta. .G4 
Barnsbury Sta. .F2 Bromley. Te 
Bartholomew Hos. E 4 Brompton . ... .C5 
Battersea Bridge C7 Brondesbury Pk. A3 
Battersea Park .D7 Buckingham Pal. D5 
Battersea Pk. Sta. D7 Cambridge Heath 
Bayswater . . C4 Sta. H3 
Bayswater Sta. .C5 Cc 4 sap s 
Bermondsey . . GH6 amden New 
Bethlehem Lunatic at Town. . 


Camden Rd. Sta 


wel 
pot 


Asylum ...- 


Camden Town . . E3 City Union Work- 
Camden Town Sta. E3 NOUS. c a.dalew Ae 
Campden Hill . . B5 Clifton Hill. . .C3 
Canada Dock. . . 16 Coborn Rd. Sta. . 13 
Cannon St. Sta. . G5 Congress Hall . . 12 
Canonbury Sta. G2 Constitution Hill D5 
Carlton Hill) | 3. G3 Cornhill easiness Gib 
Cattle Market . . E2 Cornwall Gardens C6 
Cavalry Barracks D5 Courts of Justice F 4 
Chalk Farm Sta. D2 Covent Gdn. Mkt. E5 
Charing Cross Covent Gdn. Th. F5 
Bridge . . . EFS Cremorne Gardens GR 
Charing Cross Sta. E5 Cubitt Town... J6 
*Charter House . . F 4 Custom House. . G5 
Cheapside .G4 pasa ae 7 

Chelsea) ass aren eptfor : 
s Dockhead . HS 
Chelsea Bridge .D67 Drury Lane Thea. F5 
Chelsea Pk. . -C5 Dutch Church . . G4 
Cherry Garden Baris: Court «. <18'6 
Pier. coc. oS «60Earls Court Sta. . 86 
Children’s Home G2 Hastcheap. . . G5 
City anna Gs E. India Docks . . K5 
via’ BE onan Edgware Rd. Sta. C4 

City of London Elephant & Castle 

NO pottery Goals 5 LR Stay Stes ee GG: 
City Rd. Basin .G3 Euston Sq. Sta. . E3 
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Exchange. . . .G5 Greenwich. . .JK7 
Exeter Hall . . E5 Greenwich Pk. . . K7 
Farringdon St. Sta.G5 Greenwich Sta... J7 
Fenchurch St,Sta. G5 Grey Coat Hos. . E6 
Fever Hospital . . F3 Guildhall . i a 
Finchley Rd. Sta. C 2 Guy’s Hos. Gb 
Binsburyeeeg ahi 2 Hackney eos iin. 
Finsbury Mkt. . . G4 Hackney Downs . H 2 
Foundling Hos. .F4 Tlackney Marsh .J2 
Pitlhamy (ee Avi? Hackney Sta. . . H2 
Fulham Pk... 7 AY Hackney Union . .1 2 
Gen. Post-Office .G4 Haggerston Sta. . G3 
German Hos. 2 Hammersmith 
Globe Rd. Sta. -1l4 Cemetery . A6 
Gloucester Rd. Sta. C6 Hampstead . . . Ci 
Gov’ment Offices E5 Hampstead Cem. B12 
Gower St. Sta. . .E4 Hampstead Heath 
Grand Surrey Sta. 2.4 eee be Dee: 
Canallic anes HET Hayerstock Hill 
Grand Theatre . . F3 Stdoen fp TO DYE 
Gray’s Inn. . . F4 Haymarket . . . E5 
Gt. Northern R’way Haymarket Thea, E5 
Depot. ... . E8 Highbury... FG2 
Gt. Western R’way Highbury College F 2 
Depat' ron oo = Gt Highbury Sta. . . F2 
Greek Church . . G4 Highbury Vale . . Gl 
Green Park . E5 Highgate Rd. Sta. E2 


Holborn Sta. . .F Kensal New Town B4 
Holborn Viaduct . F Kensington . . . BS 
Holland Pk. . .B Kensington High St. 
Holland House Sta. 

Homerton ... . 

Homerton College Kensington Pal. 


Homerton Sta. 


B 

I 

I 

Bass Kensington Pk. 
Horse Guards . E 
5 
G 


Kentish Town 
Kilburn Pk. . . 
5 King’s Cross Sta. 


Houses of Parlia- 

ment... .E5 
FLORtOMd We ke ee OS 
Humane Society D5 
Hungerford Pier .F5 
Hyde Park . 
Hyde Park Cor. 
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4 
5 
2 Kensington Gdns, 
5) 
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Kingsland . . . F 
Lambeth . « . « 
Lambeth Bridge . 
Lambeth Palace . 
Licensed Victualers 


thf toh} 


Imperial Inst. . C56 Toes ae. NS i 
Isle of Dogs . 16 Limehouse Basin I 
Islington . .. .F3 Limehouse Sta. . I 
Taille os ae cero Tee ae ae 1 
Jews’ Burial Gd. I4 incoln’s Inn . 

3 . , Liverpool St. Sta. G 
Kennington . EF 67 London Bridge . G 


Kennington Oval F7 
Kennington Park F7 
Kensal Green . AB3 
Kensal Green Sta. A3 


London Br. Sta. G 
London Docks, E. W. 
& Shadwell New 
Basin caek. kD 
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London Hos. . .H4 Mark Lane Sta. . G5 issi i ; i 
London Univ. . . E5 Marlborough Ho. E56 ET once ‘ Fe ieee eee honuee Pie tien ce ee ees eater cies Seated reagan T 
Loudoun Rd. Sta. C3 Marlborough Rd. (Known as Penton- Natur: I Hist “Mu- S Newt Bice ah G2  Baddington Basin C4 Poplar... + 5 Rotherhithe Sta, H5 
Lower Clapton. 12 Stak pee ae Ge sieuPiacan june ist. Mu- re ew River Water- Paddington Cem. B3 Poplar Sta... ; 4: Rotten Row . 5 
Lower Holloway . ¥ 2 Marylebone CDER4 Monument G5 Nelson Monument Es NNR setae ES eee ne Romane Seo Royal Academy . £6 
Fudente il St. Re Many Hoe Ca Mommas a GE NeugpMenument Eg Ning lg Si “ET ance “Gardens “De racd™St Stans C4 Hayal Alert Watt € 
sylum . | esex Hos. . * eee 4 isan te Gneodectieanee i vy Uae i 
Lyceum Theatre . F5 Millbank Peniten- National Gallery. E5 vet ie Prison E 2 Goods Depot . Hf Parsons Green Sta. B7 tll ss edges D3 Pea jatan “Be 
Mad. Tussaud's Ex- ary! 4k Ee National Gallery Nw aoe aor ae Nia End. . .B6 Peckham New Prince’s Gardens C§ Royal Mint. . .H5 
nibte ey eae D4 = (Site erased by of British Art.E6 Newgate Priest oF otting Hill. . .B5 Town. ...H7 Pursers Cross..B7 Royal Oak Sta. C4 
Mansion House : Ge wedate C8 jEas} (Ont icieonecid (Seco een 4 Wethie Hill Se es Gael pasar F2  Queen’s Pl. & ‘Royal Observ. . K7 
ansion Ho. Sta. aitwall, seek BeT Millbank Peni- b Sess, SIAC) Tom cera Rs cS NST Gardens . . .C6 St. Clement’s Ch. F5 
MarhlewArch MaRODIE Milf aubDeck eae I new Sessions Old Brompton . . C6 Prison.) Regents : 
. fs tentiary.) ouse.) Old Ford... .J3 People’s Palace . 14 Recents ao ‘Dal St - a ES 
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F t. Saviour’s Ch. G5 Shoot Up Hill . B2 Spa Rd. Sta... .H6 Temple .. - F5 Vauxhall Bridge E6 Walworth Rd. Westbourne Pk. 
SMa eed aoe ee St Baviout Sos. E66 Sloane Sa. Sta. .D6 Spitalfields Mkt. G4 Temple Sta. . . F5 Vauxhall Sta. . .E6 Stas) mies vase 0 G7 Sia). =) ee 
St. John’s Wood .C3 Serpentine Riv. CD5 Smithfield Market F4  Spurgeon’s Taber- Thames Embank- Vauxhall Water- Wapping . «wb West End. BCs 
St. John’s Wood Sessions House. . F 4 Somerset House . F5 Gaclenween smensauG ment . . . E F5 works .9.. « DT Wapping Sta. . .H5 Westninstessa baie 
Sta C3 (On site of old S. Bermondsey Stoke-Newington G1 Times Office . F5 Victoria Park . .13 Wapping Basin .H5 Wminster Abbey E5 
St. Katherine’s i Newgate Prison.) tay ee alien sueiG Strand . . .. EF Db Tower oe «038 Victoria Pk. Sta. 12 Waterloo Bridge F5 Westminster Br. BEB 
Dock H5 Shacklewell . . . H2 S. Kensington Mu- Stratford Rd. Sta. K 3 Tower Ham. HIJ 45 Victoria Sta. . . D6 Waterloo Junc. Wastuiister ne 
St, Luke’s Hos. “G4 Shadwell . . .HI5 SUM. Siar mc.0 Surrey Gardens .F6 Tower Subway . G5 Victoria Pk. Ceme- eee ee Omron z minste - ES 
St. Mark’s Coll. .C7 Shadwell New S. Kensington Sta.C.6 Swiss Cot’ge Sta. C2 Tufnell Park. . E2 tery... . «14 Waterloo Sta. ..F65 Sta. . ae ce 
St. Pancras Sta. .E3 SE CH lie, ale mos Hb S: Lambeth - 2 -E7 Tate Coney . . E6 Tyburnia ... . C4  Walham Green . BT Waterworks . . . J3 Whitechapel Sta. = 
St. Paul’s Cathe- Shadwell St. Sta. H5 Southwark . GH56 (Site of old Mill- University Ch. . E4 Walham Green Wellington Bar. . E6 Willesden Sta. . A2 
Sidralnne eG S4. Shipyards. Jee Kb Southwark Bdge. G5 bank = Peniten- Upper Clapton H1I1 Sta. . . .+.BT% Wenlock Basin .G3 Zoological Gdns. D3 
St. Paul’s Sta... F5 Shoreditch Sta. G4 Southwark Pk. .H6 tiary.) Up. Holloway EF1 Walworth . . FG6 Westb’rne Green. B4 
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Situated at the point where the Reuss issues ~ 


from the Lake of Lucerne, and partly sur- 
rounded with medieval towers. Near the lake 
is an old tower, said to have been a light- 
house in Roman times, whence the name of 
the town. Outside one of the gates is the 
Lion of Lucerne, hewn out of the solid rock 
by Thorwaldsen, a monument to the Swiss 
Guard which perished at the ee Tek 

€ 


1792. Near by is the Glacier Garden. 
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built after the English style. 


ter consists chiefly of ealigiona buildings, the 
purel 


styles of which are more 
cluding the magnificent pile 
the splendid palace of Ch 
many stately khans, mosqu 
The manufactures include 
and shawls. 

Lucknow is remarkable for 


by 300 British soldiers while besieged in the 


attar-Manzil, and 
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Luptow, Windsor Co., Vt., 1,621. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
Lupwicssurc, Wirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 


The third quar- 


Oriental, in- 
of Imaumbarah; 2,550. J 
LupWIGSHAFEN-AM-RueEIn, Bavaria, (1905) 72,- 
es, and pagodas. 168. 
brocade, muslins, Lurxrn, c. h., Angeline Co., Texas, 2,749. 
On Eastern Texas; Groveton, Lufkin & No.; 
Hous., E. & W St. 


fps eos ouis Southwest.; 
Texas Southeastern (R.R.). 
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Lumberton, c. h., Robeson Co., N. C. 


+ 2,230. 
On Raleigh & Charlest.; Seaboard Air Line; 
Virginia & Car. (RR). 

-UMPKIN, c. h., Stewart Co., Ga., 1,140. 

On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

Lunp, Lan of Malmos, Sweden, (1997) 19,199. 

Lunesurc, Hanover, Germany, (1905) 26,568. 

Lunensurc, capital of Lunenburg Co., ova 
Scotia, (1901) 2,9 


So. 


16. 
On Halifax & Southwest. (R.R.). 
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LL. POATES ENG'R CO., N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1910 L. L. POATES ENG. CO, 


MAP OF THE CENTRAL PART OF THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


town is a busy centre for tourists and sum- 
mer visitors to Switzerland. 
LucKENWALDE, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 22,268. 
Lucxnow, Prov. of Agra and Oudh, British In- 
dia, (1901) 264,049. 
Situated on the Goomtee, a tributary of the 
Ganges. The 
first is the city proper, containing the shops 
and private dwellings of the inhabitants. The 
second is near the Goomtee toward the south- 
east, and has handsome streets and houses 


It is divided into three parts. 


residency of _the city for fou 

during the Sepoy rebellion. 
Lucknow, Bruce Co., West, 

(1901) 1,111. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
LupincTon, c. h., Mason Co., 


On Ludington & North.; Pere 


Lupiow, Kenton Co., K 
On Cin., New Orl. & 

—Hampden Co., Mass., 4,048. 
On Boston & Alb, (R.R.). 


Y-, 4,163. 
en Pac. (R.R.). 


r months in 1857 Luco, capital of Prov. of Lugo, Spain, (1900) 


26,950. 
Lutinc, Caldwell Co., Texas, 1,404. 
n Gal. Har. & San A.; San Ant. & Aran. P. 
(R.R.). 
LuMeer City, Telfair Co., Ga., 1,195. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Lumperrort, Harrison Co., W. Va., 656. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
iss., 2,122. 
N. Orl. & N. E. (R.R.). 


Ontario, Canada, 


Mich., 9,132. 
Marq. (R.R.). 


Lumperton, Lamar Co., M 
On Gulf & Ship Isl; 


Lunensurc, Worcester Co., Mass., 1,393. 
Me. (R.R.) 4 


Luray, c. h., ee Co., Va., 1,278. 
1 c & West. (R.R.). 
oe the famous Luray caverns, discovered 
in 1878. 
Lurcan, County Armagh, Ireland, (1901) 11,777. 
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Luresvit.e, Bollinger Co., Mo., 551. Luzerne, Luzerne Co., Pa. 26. Lynn, Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 89,336. Lyons, c. h., Wayne Co., N. Y,, A 
On St. L., 1. M. & So. (RR). On Deél., Lack. & W.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). Seaport on Massachusetts Bay 10 miles northe On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; "West Shore 
Lurcenportmund, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) Lyck, East Prussia, Germany, (1905) 12,397. east of Boston, and on the Boston and Maine, (R.R.). 
13,015. . Lyxens, Dauphin Co., Pa., 2,942. and the Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Rail- Lyons, Dept. of Rhéne, France, (906) 72,114. 
Lutuer, Lake Co., Mich., 626. On Penna.; Williams Valley (R.R.). roads, Third city of the republic. itnated on a 
On Manistee & Gd. Rapids (R.R.). Lyme, New London Co., Conn., 746. Chief manufactures are boots and shoes, mo- peninsula between the rivers Rhone and Saéne, 
Luton, Bedfordshire, England, (1901) 36,404. On N. Y., New Haven & H. rae) rocco leather, electric appliances, etc. and on the Paris and Marseilles and other 
Chief seat of straw-plaiting industry. —Grafton Co., N. H., 1,007. “Lynn Woods,” one of the largest natural railroads. The cathedral and church of St. 
Lurrrincuausen, Prussia, Germany, (1905) Lyncusurc, Highland Co., Ohio, 923. pleasure-grounds in the United States, covers Nizier, the Hotel de Ville, the finest edifice 
11,829. On Balt. & O. S. W. (R.R.). more than 2,000 acres. of the kind in the country, the hospital, the 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Lurzen, Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) Lyncupurs, c. h., Moore Co., Tenn., 408. Lynnrrevp, Essex Co., Mass., 911. public library, and the Palais des Beaux Arts 
3,981. —Campbell Co., Va., 20,404. On Boston & Me. (R.R.). are the most notable institutions. 
Luverne, c. h., Crenshaw Co., Ala., 1,385. On Chesapeake & Ohio; Norfolk & Western; Lyons, Boulder Co., Colo., 632. The silk industry of Lyons is the most 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). Southern (R.R.). On Burl. Route (R.R.). important in the world, the annual_ silk 
—Kossuth Co., Iowa, 501. Lynpexoro, Hillsboro Co., N. H. 660. —Toombs Co., Ga., 927. exports amounting to $80,000,000. It is 
On Minneapolis & St. Louis; Northwest. Line Lynpen, Whatcom Co., Wash., 1,148. On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). the great trade entrepét for the north and 
(R.R.). On Bell. Bay _& British Col. (R.R.) —Cook Co., Ill, 1,483. south of France. The quays, 28 in number, 
—c. h., Rock Co., Minn., 2,540. Lynpon, c. h., Osage Co., Kans., 763. —c. h., Rice Co., Kans., 2,071. P are said to be the most remarkable in sure 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Northwest. Line On A., T. & S. Fe; Missouri Pacific (R.R.) On Atch., Top & S. Fe; Frisco Lines; Mis- Fortifications extend in a circle of 13 miles 
(R.R.) —Caledonia Co., Vt., 1,573. souri Pacific (R.R.). around the city. Lyons, the ancient Lug- 
LuxemMpurG, capital of Luxemburg, Germany, On Boston & Maine (R.R.). —TIonia Co., Mich., 611. dunum, was founded about 42 8. c. 
(1905) 21,024. Lynn, Randolph Co., Ind., 917. On Pere Marquette (R.R.). Lyra, Palo Pinto Co., Tex., 1,194. 
Luxora, Mississippi Co., Ark., y- On Cl. Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Grand Rapids —Burt Co., Neb., 865. F Maasin, Leyte, P. I., 16,805. 
On Frisco Lines; Jonesb., L. C, & E. (R.R.) & Ind. (R.R.). On Burlington Route; Northw. Line (R.R.). Macaszpe, Luzon, P. I., 14,405. 
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Macao, Prov. of Kwang-tung, China, (1899) 63,- 
991; estimated 80,000. 

Maccuesrietp, Cheshire, England, (1901) 34,624. 

Macerata, Proy. of Macerata, Italy, (1901) 
10,300. 

Macuias, c. h., Washington Co., Maine, 2,089. 
On Washington County (R.R.). | 

Macuiasport, Washington Co., Maine, 1,218. 
On Washington County (R.R.). 

McKeesport, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 42,604. 
On Balt. & O.; Pennsylvania; Pitts. & Lake 
Erie (R.R.) 

Mackinaw, Tazewell Co., Ill., 725. 

—Cheboygan Co., Mich., 607. 

Macueop, Alberta Co., Alberta, Canada, (1906) 


1,144. 
On Can. Pacific (R.R.). 
Macoms, c. h., McDonough Co., Ill., (1910) 5,- 


774. 
On Burl. Route; Macomb & Western (R.R.). 
Macon, capital of Dept. of Sadne-et-Loire, Bur- 
gundy, France, (1906) 16,825. 
—c. h., Bibb Co., Ga., (1910) 40,665. 
On Cent. of Ga.; Georgia; Ga. Southern & 
Fla.; Macon & Birming.; Macon, Dub. & Sav.; 
Southern (R.R.). 
—Macon Co., Ill., 683. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—c. h., Noxubee Co., Miss., 
On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 


2,024. 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


sandy, treeless plateau. One of the handsomest 
of European cities, it has a very modern SSR ERE 
and is partly surrounded by a brick wall 20 
feet high, and pierced by 16 gates, the most 
notable being the Puerta de Alcala (1759). On 
the east side is the famous Prado, the evenin 

resort of the people, with parterres, trees, an 

marble fountains. Outside the Puerta de Al- 
cala, in the Plaza de Toros, stood the circus 
for bull-fights erected by Philip V to accommo- 
date 12,400 persons. Madrid has 72 public 
squares, of which the chief are the Puerta del 
Sol, the centre of pleasure and business; the 
Plaza Mayor, the scene of the autos-da-fé; the 
Plaza Oriente, in front of the royal palace; and 
the Plaza de las Cortes. The greatest building 
in Madrid is the Palacio Real, built of white 


marble, and occupying an area of 220,000 
square feet. Madrid has also about 60 
churches, several decorated by old masters, 


44 monasteries, used since 1836 for secular 
purposes, and 24 nunneries, he educational 
institutions comprise a university, a medical 
school, a conservatory of music, eight mu- 
seums, a botanical garden, an observatory, 
and an academy modeled on that of Paris. 
The royal museum in the Prado contains a 
gallery .of 1,833 pictures, one of the richest 
collections in the world. 

Madrid, or Majerit, is first mentioned in his- 
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MADRID, SPAIN, 


—c. h., Macon Co., Mo., 3,584. 
On Burl. Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
Macuneige, Lehigh Co., Pa., 772. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 
Mapeiia, Watonwan Co., Minn., 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Mapera, c. h., Madera Co., Cal., 2,404. 
On South, Pacific (R.R.). 
Mapitt, c. h., Marshall Co., Okla., 1,564. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Mapison, New Haven Co., Conn., 1,534. 
On N.Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Madison Co., Fla., 1,560. 
On Georgia & Florida; Madison Southern; Sea- 
board Air Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Morgan Co., Ga., 2, 
On Cent. of Ga.; Georgia 


1,273. 


—Madison Co., Ill., (1910) 5,046. 
On Chic. & Alton; Chic., Peoria & St. L.; 
Illinois Central; Litchfield & Madison; St. L. 
Ae Ter.;)) Tol, St La& | West. 
(R.R. 


—c. h., Jefferson Co., Ind., 6,934. 
On Pitts, Gim.,, onic. St. (bs (RR. 
—Greenwood Cé6., Kans., 721. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
—Somerset Co., Maine, 2,408. 
On Somerset (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lac qui Parle Co., Minn., 1,811. 
On Minn. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Monroe Co., Mo., 638. 
On Mo., Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Madison Co., Neb., 1,708. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Carroll Co., N. H., 507. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Morris Co., N. J., 4,658. 
On Del., Lack. & W. (R.R.). 
—Rockingham Co., N. C., 1,033. 
On Norfolk & Western; Southern (R.R.). 


—Lake Co., Ohio, 863. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich So.; N. Y., Chic. & 
st. E. (R:R). 

—c. h., Lake Co., S. Dak., 3,137 
On Chic,, M, & St) P. CR.R.). 

—c. h., Medison Co., Va., 300. 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 

—c. h., Dane Co., Wis., State capital, (1900) 
19,164; (1910) 25,531. 
Situated on a_uitrip of land between Lakes 


Mendota and Monona, aro feet above Lake 
Michigan. It is on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul; the Chicago and Northwestern; 
and the Illinois Central Railroads; 82 miles 
west of Milwaukee. 
It contains the Capitol, University of Wiscon- 
sin, State Institution for the Insane, United 
States Government building, and Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home. The city is a well-known sum- 
mer resort. It has a large trade in agricultural 
products, farming implements, wagons, etc. 

Maptsonvitte, c. h., Hopkins Co., Ky., 4,966. 
On Kentucky Midland; Louisville & Nash- 
ville (R.R.). 

—St. Tammany Parish, La., 1,028. 

—Hamilton Co., Ohio, (1910) 5,193. 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Madison Co., Texas, 600. 
On Internat. & Gt. North. (R.R.). 

Mapoc, Hastings Co., North, Ontario, Canada, 
(agor) 1,157. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Mapras, capital of Madras Presidency, British 
India, (1901) 500,246. 
Situated on the Bay of Bengal. A number 
of handsome buildings, among them Fort St. 
George (1639), Government House (the gov- 
ernor’s residence); churches and chapels of all 
denominations; St. Mary’s (opened in 1680); 
the cathedral of St. George; Presidency Col- 
lege; the Doveton Protestant College, and the 
Medical and Civil Engineering Colleges; a 
school of art, and the Government model farm. 
The city possesses an important maritime trade, 
and exports coffee, indigo, cotton, and hides. 
“Madras” cotton is produced here. The site 
of Madras was acquired by the English in 1639. 

Maprip, Prov. of Madrid, capital of Spain, 
(1900) 530,035. 
Situated near the heart of the country, on the 
left bank of the Manzanares, and on a hilly, 


AND ENVIRONS 


tory in the year 932, when it was taken by 
Ramiro II of Leon. A strong outpost of the 


Arabs, it was captured by Alfonso VI of 
Castile in 1083. Philip II made it his capital 
in 1560. From this time it grew rapidly into 


a fine city and became the centre of the his- 
tory of the Spanish people. 
Maprip, Boone Co., Iowa, 1,191. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Mapura, Madras Presidency, 

(1901) 105,984. 
MAESTEG, Glamorganshire, South Wales, (1901) 
15,012. 
Maestricut (or Maastricut), capital of Prov. 
of Limburg, Netherlands, (1905) 36,257. 
Macatpan, Luzon, P. I., 15,841. 
Macarao, Proy. of Ambos-Camarines, 
P. I., (1903) 4,374. 
Macazrne, Logan Co., Ark., 968. 
On Chicago, Rock Is]. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Macpesurc, capital of Prussian Saxony, 
many, (1910) 279,644. 
Important manufacturing city; distinguished 
champion of the Reformation; the scene of 
massacre by Tilly in 1631; ranks as fortified 
town of the first class, one of the strongest 
in Europe. 
Maceno.tA, c. h., Columbia Co., Ark., 2,045. 
On La. & Northwest. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Pike Co., Miss., 1,823. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
SE Stanstead Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 
3,516. 
On Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
Manarrey, Clearfield Co., Pa., 754. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; Pennsylvania 
(R.R.). 
Mananoy City, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 15,036. 
On Lehigh Valley; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Manomer, Champaign Co., Jll., 565. 
OniCwe, (Ch & Sta. (RoR). 


British India, 


Luzon, 


Ger- 


eee Ostrau, Moravia, Austria, (1900) 

30,116, 

Wieaer Bee Scuonserc, Moravia, Austria, (1900) 
11,636. 

Maripen, Catawba Co., N. C., 664. 


MaripeNHEAD, Berkshire, England, (1901) 12,980. 

Marpstone, Kent, England, (1901) 33,516. 

Marxor, Govt. of Caucasus, Proy. of Kuban, 
Russia in Asia, (1902) 34,191. 

Matnpurt, Northwest Provinces, India, 20,000. 

Mainz, Hesse, Germany, (1910) 113,245. 
Situated on the left bank of the Rhine, op- 
posite the mouth of the Main, and is one of 
the principal fortresses of Germany. Among 
the more interesting buildings are the four- 
teenth-century cathedral, the old electoral pal- 
ace, now containing the City Library, picture 
gallery, museum, etc.; the old collegiate 
Church of St. Stephen, a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture; the grand-ducal castle; 
the courts of justice; the Government build- 
ings; the town hall, a new Renaissance struc- 
ture; and Gutenberg’s house. The new quay, 
about 330 feet in breadth, along the Rhine, 
affords a pleasant promenade. The trade is 
extensive. 
Mainz was for long the first ecclesiastical city 
of the German Empire. Its history during 
the sixteenth century is of interest in con- 
nection with the Reformation. 

Matsonnevuve, Maisonneuve Co., Quebec, Can- 
ada, (1901) 3,958. 
On Can. North. Quebec (R.R.). 

Pee New South Wales, Australia, (1901) 
10,085. 

—Holt_Co., Mo., 736. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Makanpa, Jackson Co., Ill., 400. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

Makassar, capital of Dist. of Makassar, Celebes, 

Pea apo 28 cob 
AKo, Csanad Comitat, Hungary, (1901 3,722: 

Matasuyoc. Cebu, P. I., sored 901) 3347 

Matacca, Straits Settlement, abont 20,000. 

Matap Crry, c. h., Oneida Co., Tdaho, 1,303. 

Mataca, capital of Prov. of Malaga, Spain, 
(1900) 130,109. 
Seaport town on the Mediterranean Sea, 68 
miles northeast of Gibraltar. An important 
manufacturing city. 
Founded by the Phenicians. 


Manasiour1, Luzon, P. L., 14,550. 4 

Mauatia, Vilayet of Mamuret-ul-Aziz, Turkey 
in Asia, about 30,000, 

Matpen, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 44,404. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Dunklin Co., Mo., 2,116. 
On Frisco Lines; Gideon & No. Island; St. 
Louis S. W. (R.R.). 

Mauitorot, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
5,501. 


Mauinao, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
12,437 
MALINES. See MEcuHLIN. 


Mauiteoc, Prov. of Leyte, Leyte, P. I., (1903) 


11,034. aac 
Mauiawi, Prov. of Assuit, Egypt, 16,261. 


Maumessury, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 13,- 
es, Lin of Malméhus, Sweden, (1907) 
Ei Bulacan Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 

eee h., Franklin Co., N. Y., (1910) 6,467. 


Rutland (R.R.). 
(1905) 


On. N. Y. Cent. & Hud, R.; 
Matstatr-Bursacu, Prussia, Germany, 
38,548. 
Matta, Dekalb Co., Ill., 450. 
On Northwest. Line (R.K.). 
—Morgan Co., Ohio, 971. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
Mauvern, c. h., Hot Spring Co., Ark., 2,778. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. L., Iron Mt. 
& So. (R.R.). 
—Mills Co., Iowa, 1,154. 
On Burl. Route; Tabor & Northern; Wabash 
CR.R.). 
—Carroll Co., Ohio, 753. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Chester Co., Pa., 1,125. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


—Worcestershire, England, (1901) 16,449. 
Mamaroneck, Westchester Co., N. Y., 5,609. 
On N. Y. New Hav. & Hart. (R.R.) 


Mamaajao, Misamis Proy., Mindanao, P. I., 14,- 
446. 

MammortH, Sprinc, Fulton Co., Ark., 817. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 


Manacua, State of Managua and capital of 
Nicaragua, (1906) 34,872. , 

ManaMeEn, capital of Bahrein Islands, Persian 
Gulf (British), about 25,000. 

Manaoac, Prov. of Pangasinan, Luzon, P. L., 
(1903) 16,793. 


Manaos, capital of State of Amazonas, Brazil, 
estimated (1906) 50,000. 

Manaria, Prov. of Negros Occidental, Negros, 
P. I., (1903) 10,123. 

Manasquan, Monmouth Co., N. J., 1,582. 
On Cent. of New Jersey; N. Y. & Long 
Branch; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Manassa, Conejos Co., Colo., 788. 

Manassas, c. h., Prince William Co., Va., 1,217. 

Mawnati, Dept. of Arecibo, Porto Rico, (1899) 


4.404. r 
Manawa, Waupaca Co., Wis., 820. 
On Gr. B. & West. (R.R.). 
Mancetona, Antrim Co., Mich., 
On Grand Rapids & Ind, (R.R.). 
Mancuester, Lancashire, England, (1901) 543,- 
872; estimated (1909) 655,435- 
The greatest industrial town of the kingdom, 
situated on the Irwell, an affluent of the Mer- 
sey. The principal among its public buildings 
are the exchange, built in the Doric style; 
the town hall, an elegant building of Ionic 
architecture, formed on the model of the Tem- 
ple of Erechtheus at Athens, and the Corn 
Exchange. It has also several educational 
institutions, among them Victoria University, 
Royal Manchester College, the college founded 
by Humphrey Chatham in 1665, and a num- 
ber of associations for promoting literature 
and science. The municipality of Manchester 
is noted for its progressiveness. The artificial 
waterway was constructed at a cost of $75,- 
000,000. It is as a manufacturing city that 


1,200. 


Mancuester, Bennington Co., Vt., 478. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
~—c, h., Chesterfield Co., 
On Atlantic Coast Line; 
Southern (R.R.). 

Manpatay, _ capital 
(1901) 183,816. 

Mannan, c. h., Morton Co., N. Dak., 3,873. 
On North. Pacific (R.R.). 

Manpave, Cebu, P. L., 11,078. 

Manpevi.ie, St. Tammany Parish, La., 1,166. 
On New Orleans Gt. North. (R.R.) 2 
Mancatore, Madras Presidency, British India, 

(1901) 44,108. 

MancatareM, Pangasinan Prov., Luzon, P. L., 
(1903) 12,895. 

MancGuM, c. h., Greer Co., Okla., 3,667. 

On Chicago, R. I. Pac.; Wichita Falls & 
Northwest. (R.R.). 

Manuattan, c. h., Riley Co., Kans., (1910) 5,722. 
On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac.; Union Pac. (R.R.). 

Manueim, Lancaster Co., Pa., 2,202. 

On Cornwall; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

Mani1a, capital of Luzon and Philippine Islands, 
(1903) 219,928. i 
Situated at the mouth of the Pasig River, the 
outlet of the great Laguna de Bay, on the 
east shore of Manila Bay and 32 miles from 
its entrance. The aboriginal pronunciation of 
Manila was “Maynila,” a Tagal word, mean- 
ing a species of shrub which grew on the site 
of the city. 5 
The city possesses modern facilities not ex- 
celled in the Far East. The streets are wide 
and were so arranged by the founder as to 
have one side always in the shade. There are 
fine plazas, public squares, gardens, and prome- 
nades. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, due to the beneficence of a public- 
spirited private citizen, almost every street was 
furnished with its own stand-pipe for water 
supply, which remained in use until 1889. 

The population of Manila is made up of Amer- 
icans and representatives of European nation- 
alities; Spaniards rredominating among the 
foreigners, with Filipinos, principally Tagalogs, 
Mestizos, Indians, Chinese, Malays, and a few 
from the south islands of the Japanese ar- 
chipelago. 
The river Pasig divides Manila in two parts, 
that on the south being occupied by the mili- 
tary defenses and on the north by the com- 
mercial, mercantile, manufacturing, and resi- 
dential quarters and suburbs. Two parallel 
dikes for breakwaters define the entrance of 
the Pasig River from Manila Bay. 
Manila was founded by Legazpi in 1571. In 
1762 it was taken and held for some months 
by a British fleet. The bay was the scene of 
the first naval battle of the Spanish-American 
war, and the city surrendered to the United 
States, August 13, 1808. 

Maniuua, Crawford Co., Iowa, 875. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Manipur (or ImpHaL), capital of British Pro- 
Hasse of Manipur, Assam, India, (t901) 

7,093- 

ManisTEE, c. h., Manistee Co., Mich., 12,381. 
On Manistee & Gd. Rap.; Manistee & North- 
east.; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

MANisTIQuE, c. h., Schooleraft Co., Mich., 4,722. 

MeO: Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
35799. 

—Mason Co., IIL, 696. 

On Chic., Peo. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Manitou, c. h., El Paso Co., Colo., 1,357. 

A tourist and health resort, situated at the 
base of Pikes Peak, 80 miles south of Denver, 
on the Colorado Midland, the Denver and Rio 
Grande, and other railroads. Elevation, 6,300 
feet above the level of the sea. Manitou is 
surrounded by magnificent mountain scenery 
and is noted for its iron and soda springs, 
which have various medicinal quclities. These 
waters attract many visitors, 274 Manitou has 
been called ‘““‘The Saratoga of the West.” 


Va., 7,594. 
eS Air Line; 


ef British Upper Burma, 


< 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, AND ENVIRONS 


Manchester derives its importance, being the 
centre of the cotton manufacture of England. 
The spinning trade is extensive, and consider- 
able quantities of yarn are annually exported. 
Derives considerable advantages from the al- 
most inexhaustible coal-fields in its neighbor- 
hood, and from the canals and railways which 
connect it with different parts of the country. 

Mancuester, Hartford Co., Conn., 13,641. 
On New York, New Haven & Hartford; So. 
Manchester (R.R.). 

—c. h., Delaware Co., Iowa, 2,758. 
On Ill. Cent.; Manches. & Oneida (R.R.). 

—Carroll Co., Md., 523. 

—Essex Co., Mass., 2,673. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Washtenaw Co., Mich., 1,047. 
On L. S. & M. S. (R.R.) 

—c. h., Hillsboro Co., N. H., 70,063. 
Situated on the Merrimac River, and on several 
branches of the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
The chief industrial plants are those of cotton 
and woolen goods, run by hydraulic power, 
and employing 3,000 men, and the shoe indus- 
try, employing nearly 20,000 people. The city 
also has manufactories of locomotives, steam 
fire-engines, machinery, hosiery, shoes, etc. 

—Adams Co., Ohio, 1,966. 

—York Co., Pa., 547. 

—c. h., Coffee Co., Tenn., 963. 
On Nash., Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). 


A mountain (cog) railway conducts from Mani- 
tou Iron Springs to the summit of Pikes Peak. 
In the vicinity are Monument Park and the 
Garden of the Gods. 

Manitowoc, c. h., Manitowoc Co., Wis., 13,027. 
On Ann Arbor; Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; 
Northwest. Line; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 


Mankato, c. h., Jewell Co., Kans., 1,155. 
eRe Rock Isl. & Pac.; Missouri Pacific 


—c. h., Blue Earth Co., Minn., (1910) 10,365. 
On Chicago Great West.; Chic., Mil. & St. 
Paul; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Manuius, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 1,314. 

On West Shore (R.R.). 

Mannueim, Grand Duchy of Baden, Germany, 
(1910) 193,379. 
Situated at the confluence of the Neckar and 
the Rhine. The principal public buildings are 
the palace, containing museums of antiquities, 
natural history, etc., a library, observatory, 
and custom-house, 
Chief commercial centre of Baden, to which it 
was annexed in 1802. 

Mannine, Carroll Co., Iowa, 1,434. 

—c. h., Clarendon Co., S. C., 1,854. 
On Atl. Coast Line (R.R.). 

Mannincton, Marion Co., W. Va., 2,672. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Manor, Westmoreland Co,, Pa., 1,039. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Manresa, Prov. of Barcelona, Spain, (1900) 
Mans ELD, Nottinghamshire, England, (1901) 


21,445. 
—Piatt Co., Ill. 681. 
On Cl. Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Wabash (R.R.). 
—c, h., De Sota Parish, La., 1,799. 
On Kansas City South.; Mansfield; Texas & 
Pacific (R.R.). 
—Bristol Co., Mass., 5,183. 


On New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(R.R.) 
—c. h., Richland Co., Ohio, (1910) 20,768. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Erie; Penna. (R.R.) 


—‘Lioga Co., Pa., 1,645. 
On Erie (R.R.). 
—Tarrant Co., Texas, 627. 
On Houston & Tex. Cent. (R.R.) 
Manson, Calhoun Co., lowa, 1,236. 
On Chicago, R. I. & Pac.; Ilinois Cent, (R.R.). 


Mansuran, Prov. of Dakalieh, 
36,130. 

Manteno, Kankakee Co., Tll., 1,229. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Mant!, c. h., Sanpete Co., Utah, 2,423. 
On Den. & Rio G. (R.R.). 

Manton, Wexford Co., Mich., (1910) 1,069. 
On Gd. Rap. & Ind. (R.R.). 

MantTorvitte, c. h., Dodge Co., Minn., 410. 

On Chic. Great West.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Mantua, capital of Prov. of Mantua, Italy, 
(1901) 20,117. 

—Portage Co., Ohio, 721. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

Many, Sabine Parish, La., 683. 
On Kansas City So. (R.R.). 

MANzANILLo, Santiago Prov., Cuba, 14,464. 

Map.ieton, Monona Co., Iowa, 1,100. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwestern Line 
(R.R.). 
—Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,120. 
—Huntingdon Co., Pa., 752. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Mapteton Depot, Blue Earth Co., Minn., 809. 
Mar.iewoop, St. Louis Co., Mo., 4,976. 
On Mo. Pacific (R.R.) 

Maguoxeta, c. h., Jackson Co,, Iowa, 3,570. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.). 

Maracareo, State of Zulia, Venezuela, 50,000. 

Maracua, Prov. of Aserbeidshan, Persia, 15,000. 

Maranmao, capital of Maranhao, Brazil, 40,000, 

Marasu, Vilayet Aleppo, Turkey in Asia, 52,000. 

Maratuon, Beuna Vista Co., Iowa, 532. ; 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.) 

—Cortland Co., N. Y., 1,079. 

On Del., L. & W. (R.R.). 

—Marathon Co., Wis., 656. 

Marete Farts, Burnet Co., Tex., 1,061. 
On Houston & Texas Cent. (R.R.) 

MarpeL_EHEAD, Essex Co., Mass., 7,338. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Ottawa Co., Ohio, 1,172. 

On Lakeside & Marblehead (R.R.). 

Marste Rock, Floyd Co., Iowa, 480. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Marnurc, Hesse-Nassau, Germany, (1905) 
136. 

MarcectineE, Linn Co., Mo., 3,920. 

On A., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

Marcettus, Cass Co., Mich., 1,047. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Onondaga Co., N. Y., 917. 

On Marcellus & Otisco Lake (R.R.). 

Marcuena, Prov. of Seville, Spain, (1900) 12,- 
68. ‘ 

Miancurene-AG-PONT, Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 
20,936. - < 

Marcinetue, Hainaut, Belgium, (1904) 15,915. 

Marcus, Cherokee Co., Iowa, 896. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Marcus Hoox, Delaware Co., Pa., 1,573. 

On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.) 

Marptn, Vilayet Diarbekr, urkey 1 
about 25,000. 

Marenco, McHenry Co., IIl., 1,936. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Crawford Co., Ind., 686. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Iowa Co., Iowa, 1,786. 

On Chic., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Marra, c. h., Presidio Co., Texas, 400. 
On Gal. Har. & San A. (R.R.). 

MarGaretvitte, Delaware Co., N. Y., 669. 

On Delaware & Eastern (R.R.). 

Mareate, Kent, England, (1901) 23,118. 

MarceEtan, capital of Prov. of Ferghana, Govt. 
of Turkestan, Russia in Asia, (1900) 36,492. 

Marianao, La Habana Prov., Cuba, (1899) 5,416. 

Marianna, c. h., Lee Co., Ark., 4,810. 

On St. L., I. M. & S. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Jackson Co., Fla., 1,915. 


Egypt, (1897) 


20,- 


n Asia, 


Marianna, Washington Co., 
On Penna. (R.R.) 

Maria-Tueresiope, (or SzanapKa), Comitat of 
Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary, estimated (1906) 89,- 
Bits 

Marinoyoc, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 11,830. 

Marrensap, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 4,617. 

Marienpurc, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 13,095. 

Marietta, c, h., Cobb Co., Ga., (1910) 5,949. 
On Louisville & Nashv.; Nashv., Chat. & St. 
L.; Western & Atlantic (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Ohio, (1910) 12,923. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Marietta, Col. & Clev.; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c, h., Love Co., Okla., 1,546. 

—tLancaster Co., Pa., 2,079. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Marievitte, Rouville Co., 
(190r) 1,306. 

On Cent. Vt. (R.R.). 


Pa., 1,363. 


Quebec, Canada, 


I Re Te aS rer re ot me rr Se eR TER 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Marine, Madison Co., Ill., 685. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.) 

Marine Ciry, St. Clair Co., Mich., 3,770. 
On Rapid (R.R.). 

Marinette, c. h., Marinette Co., Wis., 14,610. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Northwest. Line; 
Wisconsin & Mich. (R.R.). 

Marion, c. h., Perry Co., Ala., 1,834. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Williamson Co., Ill., (1910) 7,003. 

On Chic. & East. Ill.; Eldorado, M. & S. W.; 
Illinois Central; St. L., Iron Mt. & Southern 
(R.R.) 

—c. h., Grant Co., Ind., 19,3 
On Ches. & O. of Ind.; Cl 
Des Pitts: Cint, Gh. (& St 
& West. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Linn Co., Iowa, 4,400. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Marion Co., Kans., 1,841. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Rock Isl. 

—c. h., Crittenden Co., Ky., 1,627. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

—Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,460. 

On N. Y., N, i & BCR’). 

—Osceola Co., Mich., 767. 

& Grand Rapids 


On Ann Arbor; Manistee 
(R.R.) 
—c. h., McDowell Co., N. C., 1,519. 
On Car., Clinch. & Ohio; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Marion Co., Ohio, (1910) 18,232. 
On Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Erie; Hocking 
Valley; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—c. h., Marion Co., S. C., 3,844. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Raleigh & Charlest. 
(R.R.). 
—c. h., Smyth Co., Va., 2,727. 
On Marion & Rye Valley; Norfolk & West- 
ern (R.R.). 


59. 
Cin., Chic. & St. 
3, Loledo, St. L. 


(R.R.) 


Marion Hetcuts, Northumberland Co., Pa., 
1,362. 
REA STR NWIEEE: Lawrence Co., Mo., 1,272. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Mariposa, c. h., Mariposa Co., Cal., 500. 
Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ill, 2,004. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Mariupot, Govt. of Yekaterinoslav, Russia, 


(1897) 31,116; estimated (1900) 
Marx, Putnam Co., Ill, 1,025. 
Markep TreEE, Poinsett Co., Ark., 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 
Marxesan, Green Lake Co., Wis., 

On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Marxircw, Alsace, Germany, (1905) 12,362. 
Mark te, Huntington Co., Ind., 820. 

On Cin., Bluffton & Chic.; Erie (R.R.). 
MarksviLte, c. h., Avoyelles Parish, La., 1,076. 

On Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 

Marvsoro, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 14,579. 
On Boston & Maine; N. Y., N. H. & FH. 
(R.R.) 

—Cheshire Co., N. H., 1,478. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Martette, Sanilac Co., Mich., 1,062. 

On Pere Marg. (R.R.). 

Martin, c. h., Falls Co., Texas, 3,878. 

On Houston & Tex. Cent.; Internat. & Great 
North. (R.R.). 
MaruincTon, c. h., Pocahontas Co., W. Va., 

1,045. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 

Martow, Stephens Co., Okla., 1,065. 

Maroa, Macon Co., Ill., 1,160. 

On Illinois Central; Vandalia (R.R.). 
Marouerte, c. h., Marquette Co., Mich., 11,503. 

Situated on south shore of Lake Superior on 

inlet named Marquette Bay, 170 miles west of 

Sault Ste. Marie, and on the Duluth, South 

Shore and Atlantic, and the Marquette and 

Southeastern Railroads. Familiarly known as 

“Queen City of Lake Superior.” Shipping 

point for iron ore from Marquette iron range 

and Gogebic range. 


52,770. 
2,026. 


892. 


Marquette, McPherson Co., Kans., 715. 

Mars, Butler Co., Pa., 1,215. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

Marsata, Prov. of Trapani, Sicily, (1901) 25,- 
040. 
Fortified seaport: noted for wines. 

Marspen AnD Ptoroti1s, Compton Co., Quebec, 
Canada, (1901) 1,407. 

MarsEILLes, Dept. of Bouches du Rhone, France, 
(1906) 517,498. 
Second city in population in France, situated 
on the Gulf of Lyons, and lies in the form of 
an amphitheatre round a natural harbor. From 
the inner end of the harbor runs inland one of 
the finest of the city thoroughfares, called the 
Cannebiére. Though a handsome city as a 
whole, Marseilles is not rich in public edifices. 
The harbor is one of the finest in France, and 
is strongly defended by various works. Owing 
to the conquest of Algeria, and the opening of 
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the Suez Canal, the foreign commerce exceeds 
that of every other port of France. 

The city of Marseilles was founded by a col- 
ony of Greeks from Asia Minor about 600 
years before Christ, the original name being 
Massalia. It attained great prosperity as a 
Greek colonial centre. It was taken by Cesar 
in 49 B. c. On the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire it became a prey to the Goths, Burgun- 
dians, and Franks. In 735 it fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, and in the tenth cen- 
tury it came under the dominion of the counts 
of Provence. 

—Lasalle Co., Ill., 3,291. 


On Ch., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 
MarsHauu, c. h., Clark Co., IIl., 2,569. 
On'G, G2Gi& Sto Ls Vandalia GRR). 
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Marsurieip, Wood Co., Wis., 5,783. 
On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Northwest. 
Line (R.R.). 
Mars Hrit, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,511. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (K.R.). 
Mart, McLennan Co., Tex., 2,039. 
On Int. & Gt. North (R.R.) 
Martin, Weakley Co., Tenn., 2,228. 

On Ill. Cent.; Nash., Chat. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Martina Franca, Prov. of Lecce, Italy, (1901) 

17,293. 

Martinez, c, h,, Contra Costa Co., Cal., 2,115. 

On So. Pacific (R.R.). 

Martryspurc, Blair Co., Pa., 920. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c. h., Berkeley Co., W. Va., (1910) 10,698. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Cumberland Valley (R.i.). 
Martins Ferry, Belmont Co., Ohio, 9,133. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania; Wheel. 

& Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Manrtinsvitxe, Clark Co., Ill., 1,500. 

On Vandalia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Morgan Co., Ind 

On Cl., Cin., Chic S 
—c. h., Henry Co., 3,368. 

On Danville & West.; Norfolk & West. (R.R.). 
MarysoroucH, Victoria, Australia, (1901) 5,633. 
—March Co., Queensland, Australia, (1901) 10,- 

159. 

Marysvitte, c. h., Yuba Co., Cal., 5,430. 

On So. Pacific; Western Pacific (R.R.). 

-c. h., Marshall Co., Kans., 2,260. 

On St. Joseph & Gr. Isl.; Union Pac. (R.R.). 
—York Co., N. B., Canada, (1901) 1,892. 

On Intercolonial (R.R.) 

—c. h., Union Co., Ohio, 3,576. 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Toledo & Ohio 
Cent. (R.R.). 

—Perry Co., Pa., 1,693. 

—Snohomish Co., Wash., 1,239. 

On Great North. (R.R.). 4 
Maryviiuz, c. h., Nodaway Co., Mo., 4,762. 

On Burl. Route; Wabash (R.R.). 


» 4,529. 
St. L.; Vandalia (R.R.). 


—c. h., Blount Co., Tenn., . 
On_ Louisville & Nashville; Southern; Tenn. 
& Car. South. (R.R.). 


Masaya, capital of Dept. of Masaya, Nicaragua, 
(1906) 13,023. 


Mascara, Prov. of Oran, Algeria, (1906) 18,- 
989. < 

Mascat, capital of Omau, Arabia, 25,000. 

Mascouran, St. Clair Co., Il., 2,081. 

Mason, c. h., Ingham Co., Mich., 1,742. 
On Michigan Central (R.R.), 

—Warren Co., Ohio, 737. 
On C. L. & N. (Penna. Lines) (R.R.). 

—c. h., Mason Co., Texas, goo. 

—Mason Co., W. Va., 784. 

Mason City, c. h., Cerro Gordo Co., Iowa, 
11,230. 
On Chicago Great West.; Chic., Mil. & St, 
Paul; Iowa Central; Mas. City & Clear Lake 


(El.); Northw. Line; St. P. & Des M. (R.R.) 
—Mason Co., Ill., 1,842. 

On Chicago & Alton; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Massa, Prov. of Massa e Carrara, Italy, (1901) 
13.471. 
as ua, Erythrea, East Africa, (1905) 2,625. 
Massena, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 2,951. 


Ohio, (1910) 13,879. 

. § 0 o. ©. Tr. .& L. ‘Go. CEL) 
Pennsylvania; W ling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
Masson, Labelle Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 

1,012. 
Matamoros, State of Coahuila, Mexico, (1904) 
15,640. 


On Mex. International (R.R.). 
Matanzas, Cuba, (1907) 36,009. 
Mararo, Prov. of Barcelona, Spain, (1901) 

704. 

Matawan, Monmouth Co., N. J., 1,646. 

On Central of N. J.; N. Y. & Long Branch; 

Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
moto, Prov. of Nagano, 


19,- 


Japan, (1908) 


fA, Proy. of Ijo, Japan, (1908) 44,166 
Prov. of Izumo, Japan, (1908) 36,209, 
Matrarolsett, Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,233. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Martawa, Nipissing Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

1,400. 

On Can. Pacific (R.R.). 
MatTTawaMKEAG, Penobscot Co., Maine, 517. 

On Canadian Pacific; Maine Central (R.R.). 
MattTeawan, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 6,727. 

On Central New England (R.R.). 
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MANITOU, COLORADO 


Marsnatt, c. h., Calhoun Co., Mich., 4,236. 
On Michigan Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lyon Co., Minn., 2,152. 

On Great Northern; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Saline Co., Mo., 4,869. 

On Chicago & Alton; Missouri Pac. (R.R.) 

—Harrison Co., Tex., 11,452. 

On Marshall & East Tex.; Tex. & Pac. (R.R.) 

Marsuauys, Digby Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 
1,199. 

MarsHatttown, c. h., Marshall Co., Towa, 13,374. 
On Chicago Great West.; Iowa Central; North- 
west. Line (R.R.). 

MArsHALLVILtE, Macon Co., Ga., 1,082. 

On Central of Georgia (R.R.). 

MarsuHFieEtp, Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,738. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Webster Co., Mo., 1,193. 

—Coos Co., Ore., 2,980. 

On Coos Bay, Roseb. & E. (R.R.). 

—Washington Co., Vt., 1,011. 

On Montp. & Wells River (R.R.). 


Mattoon, Coles Co., Ill., (roro) 11,456. 
On Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Illinois Central (R.R.) 

Mavupgan, Prov. of Tayabas, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
12,021, 

Mavusevuce, Dept. of Nord, France, (1901) 14,- 


433- 
Mavucu Cuunk, c. h., Carbon Co., Pa., 3,952. 
On C. of N. J.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 
Mautmern, British Burma, (1901) 58,446. 
Maumer, Lucas Co., Ohio, 2,307. 
On Dayton & Troy Elec.; Ohio Elec.; Toled« 
St. L. & West.; Wabash (R.R.). 
Mauston, c. h., Juneau Co., Wis., 1,701. 
On Chic., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Maxton, Robeson Co., N. C., 1,321. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Seaboard Air Linx 
(R.R.). 

Maxwe tt, Story Co., Iowa, 754. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Mayacuez, Dept. of Mayaguez, 

(1910) 16,591. 


Porto Rico, 


i84 


Mayesasni, Prov. of Kotsuka, Japan, (1908) 
tent aieniet Prussia, Germany, (1905) 13,- 
MAcaNnE Dept. of Mayenne, France, (1906) 
Shae: Siumter 'Co., S. Ci, 751. 


On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Mayrietp, Santa Clara Co., Cal., 1,041. 
On South. Pacific (R.R.) 
—c. h., Graves Co., Ky,, 5,916. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Fulton Co., N. Y., 590. 
On Fonda, J. & G. (R.R.). 
—Lackawanna Co., Pa., 3,662. 
On Del. & Hud.; N. Y., Ont. & West. (R.R.). 
Maynarp, Middlesex Co., Mass., 6,390. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
Mayo, c. h., Lafayette Co., Fla., 578. 
On Florida; Live Oak, Perry. & G. 


(R.R.). 
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McArrtuur, c. h., Vinton Co,, Ohio, 1,107. 

On Hocking Val. (R.R.). 
McBain, Missaukee Co,, Mich., 546. 

On Ann Arbor (R.R.). 
McCaysvitie, Fannin Co., Ga., 1,253. 
McCuure, Henry Co., Ohio, 547. 

On Toledo, St. L. & Western (R.R.). 
McCott, Marlboro Co., S. C., 1,628. 

On Atl. Coast Line; No. & So. Carol. (R.R.). 
McComs, Pike Co., Miss., (1910) 6,237. 

On Ill. Cent.; Liberty-White (R.R.). 
—Hancock Co., Ohio, 1,088. 

On Cin., Ham. & Dayton; N. Y., Chic. & St. 

Louis (R.R.). 
McConNELLSBURG, Cc. 
McCoNNELLSVILLE, Cc. 

1,831. 
McCook, c. h., Redwillow Co., Neb., 3,765. 
McCune, Crawford Co., Kans., 736. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 


h., Fulton Co., Pa., 579. 
h., Morgan Co., Ohio, 
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WELL 


McKInNEY, c. 


McLeansporo, c. 
McLourn, Jefferson Co., Kans., 
McMecuen, Marshall Co., W 
McMrnnvitte, c. h., Yamhill Co., Ore., 2,400. 


—c. h., Warren Co., Tenn., 2,299. 


McKenzie, Carroll Co., Tenn., 1,322: 


On Louisy. & Nash.; N., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 
h,, Collin Co., Texas, Ait, 
. & T. (R.R.). 


On Hous, & Tex. Cent.; M., K 


McLean, McLean Co., Ill., 707. 


On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
h., Hamilton Co., Ill., 1,796. 
On Louisy. & Nash. (R.R.). 


571. 
Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 


On 
Va., 2,921. 


Leavenw. & Topeka; 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
On So. Pac. (R.R.). 


On Nash., Chat. & St. Louis (R.R.). 


McPuerson, c. h., McPherson Co., Kans., 3,546. 


On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chicago, Rock Island - 
& Pacific; Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific 
(R.R.) 
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her son Ishmael was dying with thirst, sup- 
plies the city with water for drinking and ablu- 
tion. About 15 miles east of Mecca is the hill 
of Arafat, where Mohammed used to retire to 
pray, and which is much frequented by pil- 
grims. Mecca is celebrated as the birth- 
place of Mohammed, Only Mussulmans are 
permitted to enter the cily. 
Androscoggin Co., Maine, 
1,678. 

On Grand Trunk; Maine Central_(R.R.). 


MEcHANIcsBuRG, Champaign Co., Ohio, 1,446. 


On Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 


—Cumberland Co., Pa., 4, 


469. 
On Cumberland Valley (R.R.). 


MEcHANICSVILLE, Cedar Co., Iowa, 817. 


On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Saratoga Co., N. Y., (1910) 6,634. 

On Boston & Maine; Delaware & Hudson 
(R.R.) 
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Mayopan, Rockingham Co., N. C., 874. 
On Norfolk & West. (R.R.). 
Maysvitte, c. h., Mason Co., Ky., 6,141. 
on py aeanere & Ohio; Louisville & Nashville 
(R.R.) 
—c. h., Dekalb Co., Mo., (1910) 1,051. 
On Ch., R. I. & Pac. (R.R.). 
MAYVILLE, ¢. 
—Traill €o., sv. Dak., 1,070. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 
—Dodge Co., Wis., 2,282. 
On Ch. M. & St. P. (R.R.) 
Mayrwoop, Cook Co., Ill., (1910) 8,033. 
On Chic. Great West.; Northw. Line (R.R.) 
—Bergen Co., N. J., 880. 
On N. Y., Sus. & W. (R.R.). 


Mazamet, Dept. of Tarn, France, (1901) 11,159. 


Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn., 471. 

On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Mazomanie, Dane Co., Wis., 917. 

On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
McApenvinte, Gaston Co., N. C., 983. 
McApoo, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 3,389. 

On Lehigh Val.; Penna. (R.R.) 
McALEsTER, c. 
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McDonatp, Washington Co., Pa., 2,543. 
oe Ute. Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(R.R.) 

Macponatp, Fayette Co., W. Va., 1,153. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio; Kanawha, Glen Jean 
& E.; White Oak (R.R.) 

McDonoven, c. h., Henry Co., Ga., 882. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

McFatt, Gentry Co., Mo., 385. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

McGrecor, Clayton Co., Towa, 1,259. 
On Chic., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

—McLennan Co., Texas, 1,844. 
On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; St. 
west. (R.R.). 

McHenry, McHenry Co., Ill., 1,031. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Ohio Co., Ky., 530. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

MclIntosH, Polk Co., Minn., 634. 
On Great North. (R.R.), 

McIntyre, Mitchell Co., Iowa, 487. 

McKees_ Rocks, Allegheny Ce., Pa., 14,702. 
On Pitts. A. & McK. Rocks; Pitts. & Lake 
Erie; Pitts. Char. & Youg. (R.R.) 


Louis South- 


McRag, c. h., Telfair Co., Ga., 1,160. 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
McSuerrystown, Adams Co., Pa., 1,724. 
Meapvitte, Linn Co., Mo., 580. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Crawford Co., Pa., (1910) 12,780. 

On Bessemer & Lake Erie; Erie (R.R.). 
Mearorp, Grey Co., East, Ontario, Canada, 

(1901) 1,916. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Meaux, Dept. of Seine-et-Marne, France, (1906) 
12,370. 

Mecca, Prov. of El-Hejas, Arabia, about 60,000. 
A holy Mohammedan city, situated in a long, 
narrow, sandy valley, running north and south; 
called in the Koran “‘the valley without seeds.” 
The only public building of consequence is the 
Beitullah, or El-Haram, the famous mosque of 
Mecca, in_the interior of which is the Caaba, 
or Holy House, its doors being coated with 
silver, embellished with gold ornaments, in 
which is the celebrated “black stone.” said to 
have been brought by the angel Gabriel to 
form the foundation. The Holy Well of Zem- 
zem, said to have been found by Hagar when 
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Mecuuin (Fr. Maines), Prov. of Antwerp, 
Belgium, (1905) 58,494. 
Mepe tin, capital of Dept. of Antioquia, Colom- 
bia, estimated (1905) 53,936. 
—Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. 1., (1903) 10,578. 
MeprFietp, Norfolk Co., Mass., 3,466. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Meprorp, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 23,150. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Grant Co., Okla., 1,110. 
On Santa Fe; Rock Island (R.R.). 
—Jackson Co., Ore., (1910) 8,840. 
On Pacific & Eastern; Rogue River Valley; 
Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
—c. h., Taylor Co., Wis., 1,846. 
On Minn., St. P. & Slt. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Mepta, c. h., Delaware Co., Pa., 3,562. 
On Phila., Balt. & W. (R.R.). 
Meptapotts, Des Moines Co., Iowa, 858. 
On Burl. Route; Rock Island (R.R.). 
Mepicat Lake, Spokane Co., Wash., 1,730. 
On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
Mepicine Hart, Alberta Co., Alberta, 
(1906) 3,020. 


On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 


Canada, 
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5 1. Chi. &|North Western,H. 7, 
2705 ‘i 2. Chi. Mil. & St.Paul 
Ty = | Wisconsin Central, $97 
5 1/-CHICAGO, a 
\ C | GOL TORK 4, Flint & Pere Marquette, G.7 
Sala ! HOTELS. 


6. Hotel Pfister, A. 6 


|THIRTYIE: 


8, Kirby House, G@. 6 
9 Plankinton House, H. 6 
11, Republican House, G. 6 
12, St.Charles Hotel 
13, Schlitz, G. 7 
PROMINENT INSTITUTIONS 
TNS AND BUILDINGS. 
PARK 15, Atheneum Building, H. 6 
oa : L_| - 6. Chamber of Commerce, HT 
ae » City Hal 6 
|ERCE City Hospital (Passavant). D.G 
. Convent of Notre Dame, H. & 
. County Court House, H. 6 
22, County Jail, H. 6 
Custom House (in P. 0. Dldg.), H. 6 
. Exposition Building, F. 6 
. Fire Dept. Headquarters, H. 6 
, Flushing Tunne! Pumping Sta, K. 4 
. High School, H. 6 
, House of Correction, F. 11 
» Induetrial School, K. 3 
82, Layton’s Art Gallery, H.6 
. Marquette College, F. 6 
. Milwaukee Club House, H. 6 
. Milwaukee College, K. ‘1 
88, Mitchell Building, @. 7 
. N.W.Nat'l Asy'm (Soldiers Home),A.8 
. Police Headquarters, H.G 
2. Post Office, H 6 
3. Public Library, P. 6 
25. PublicMuseum Library Bldg )-F. 6 
to Normal School, E, 6 
‘k Yards, D. 8 
ashington Monument, P. 7 
). Water Tower, F. 4 
. Water Works, K. £ 
Young Men's Christian Ass'n, G. 7 


CHURCHES, 
. All Saints Cath. E 

- Bne Jeshurun Hebrew, F. 
~ Calvary Preshyterian, F. 7 
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2, Trinity Lutheran, F. 6 

3. St. James Episcopal, F. 7 

. St. John's Cath., R. C. H. 6 
. St. Paul's Episcopal, H.5 


PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 
9. Bijou Opera House, G. 7 
Davidson Theater G. 7 
7). Juneau Park, J.6 
72, Acndemy of Music, H. 7 
is 73, Opera House, G.6 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MepicrneE Lone, c. h., Barber Co., Kans., 1,229. MenatLet et Kepir, Proy. of Charbieh, Egypt, Metirinua, Prov. of Santiago, Chile, estimated Memex, East Prussia, (1905) 20,687. 


On Atch., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). (1897) 31,100. (1904) 5,351. i 

Meprna, Orleans Co., N. Y., $083. MEIDERICH, ’Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) MELLEN, Ashland Co., Wis., 1,833. Tere ae iene oo acd (1905) 11,618. 
On N. Y. C. & H. R. (RR. arene 3 i: On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.) Twelve miles south by west of Cairo; little is 

—. he Medins, Co, Cd 2744. CR) ae axe-Meiningen, Germany, (1905) care a Co., Mass., (1910) 15,715. left to attest the former importance of the 

n Balt. 105 ern io ees 1984. n st Me. (R.R.). i i i 

Pier of Bluclats Aub abut seoogl” | oMutiaet) Sexouyy Germany, (1008) aaaaty, _ —Saashtes & Me RD. ence city sage, the ayo the tae 

Mepinet-EL-FayuM, capital of Prov. of Fayum, Metsourne, capital of Victoria and largest city On Great Northern (R-R.) II; the modern village of Mitrahineh occ ae 

eeret Geen) Sree Be er Australia, (1901) 496,079; estimated (1905) Mertrose Park, Cook Co., Ill, 4,806. part of the site. ese 
EpWAY, Norfo o., Mass., 2,696. 11,900. On Indi H -N : : 

ee N. a a ie gi Se a Spl on the a River, about 9 (RR). a Nor ES on eee ees ee Gon Herta. CpaON tas) 
EEKER, c. h., Rio Blanco Co., Colo., 807. miles from its mouth. In commerce it ranks Metun, Dept. of Seine-ct-M si chee Niseissip cine 

MEERANE, Saxony, (1905) 24,996. as the first port in the British colonies. It 1,355) het Ge he Cac cai: erga aa i oe i 

Meerut (or Mirat), Prov. of Agra and Oudh, was founded in 1837. Metyitte, St. Landry Parish, La., 1.093. Frisco System; the Illinois Central; the Kan 
India, 3961) 118,120. ‘ Metena, Prov. of Havana, Cuba, (1899) 5,016. On Opelousas, G. & N. E.; Tex. & Pac. (R.R.) sas City, Memphis and Birmingham: th 

Mecara, Nomarchy of Attica, Greece, (1896) Mewr1uLa, commercial port on the northern coast Mrnvin, Ford Co., Ill., 500. Southern; the Louisville and ®N aries 
6,442. of Morocco, belonging to Spain, (1900) 8,956. On Illinois Central (R.R.). the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis; the 
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St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern; the 
St. Louis and Southwestern; and the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley Railroads. 

It contains a custom-house, Cotton Exchange, 
Merchants’ Exchange, Builders’ Exchange, In- 
dustrial Bureau, Freight Bureau. Among its 
clubs are the Business Men’s Club, the Lum- 
berman’s Club, the Tennessee Club, the Chicka- 
saw Club, the Boat Club, the Woman’s Club, 
the Nineteenth Century Club. 

The city is the largest inland cotton market in 
the United States, shipping annually about 
1,000,000 bales; the largest hardwood-producing 
lumber market in the world, handling annually 
550,000,000 feet; the largest cottonseed prod- 
ucts market in the world, having 10 oil mills 
and 4 refineries, and is the home port for 84 
steamboats. It has the largest artesian water 
system in the world, with wells 450 feet deep, 
securing absolutely pure water. Its public- 
parks system includes 1,000 acres, with boule- 
vards connecting, and it has 250 miles of flush- 
tank sewers. It numbers 140 churches; a fine 
system of public schools; 65 schools, colleges, 
and seminaries; 6 business colleges; 2 medical 
colleges; 9 hospitals and sanitariums. Its 24 
banks and 15 trust companies represent re- 
sources of $45,000,000. 

Memputs, Macomb Co., 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.) 

—c. h., Scotland Co., Mo., 1,984. 

On Burl, Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hall Co., Texas, 1,936. 
On Ft. W. & Den. C. (R.R.). 

. Mena, c. h., Polk Co., Ark., 3,953. 
On Kansas City Southern (R.R.). 

MenasHa, Winnebago Co., Wis., 6,081. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minn., St. P. & 
S. Ste. M.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
MenpHam, Morris Co., N. J., 1,129. 
On New Jersey & Penna. (R.R.) 
Menpon, Adams Co., IIl., 640. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 880. 
—St. Joseph Co., Mich., 768. 
On Gd. Rap. & I. (R.R.). 

Menpota, Lasalle Co., Ill., 3,806. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Iili- 
nois Central (R.R.). 

Menpoza, capital of Prov. of Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, (1906) 32,000. 

Menin, West Flanders, Belgium, (1904) 19,377- 

Menno, Hutchinson Co., S. Dak., 621. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

MENOMINEE, c. h., Menominee Co., Mich., 10,507. 
On Ann Arbor; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; North- 
west. Line; Wisconsin & Mich. (R.R.). 
Manufactures’ electrical appliances, 
glass, machinery. Leading depot 
luinber. 

—c. h., Dunn Co., Wis., 5,036. 

On Chic., M. & St. P.; Northwest. Line (R.R.) 

Mentone, Dept. of Alpes-Maritithes, France, 
(1906) 12,925. 

~Kosciusko Co., Ind., 728. 
On New York, Chicago & St. Louis (R.R.) 

Mentor, Lake Co., Ohio, 732. 

On Lake Sh. & M. So.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L. 
(R.R.). 

Menur, Prov. of Menufieh, Egypt, about 21,000. 

Menzaten, Prov. of Bakalieh, Egypt, 10,500. 

Mepret, Prov. of Drenthe, Netherlands, (1903) 
10,470. 

Meran, Austrian Tyrol, (1900) 9,323- 

Mercep, c. h., Merced Co., Cal., 3,102. ' 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; Southern Pacific; 
Yosemite Valley (R.R.). 

Mercepes, Hidalgo Co., Tex., 1,209. 

On St. L. Brownsv. & Mex. (R.R.) 

Mercer, c. h., Mercer Co., Pa., 2,026. 

On Bes. & Lake E.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Mercerssurc, Franklin Co., Pa., 1,410. 

On Cumb. Val. (R.R.). 

MERCHANTVILLE, Camden Co., N. J., 1,996. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 

Mercur, Tooele Co., Utah, 1,047. 

On Salt Lake & Mercur_ (R.R.). 


Mich., 557. 


stained 
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Merepiru, Belknap Co., N. H., 1,638. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Mereposra, Morgan Co., Ill., 951. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

MERGENTHEIM, Wiurtemberg, Germany, (1905) 
4,535. 


MeruerM, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 20,728. 
Menripa, capital of Yucatan, Mexico, (1900) 43,630. 
On United R. Rs. of Yucatan. _ 
—Capital of the State of Mérida, 

(1889) 12,018. 
Merripen, New Haven Co., Conn., 27,265. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
Merip1An, c. h., Lauderdale Co., Miss., 
On Alabama & Vicksb.; Alabama Gt. 


Venezuela, 


sy 


285. 
uth.; 


Mobile & Ohio; N. Orl. & Northeast.; South- 
ern (R.R.) 
—c. h., Bosque Co., Texas, 718. 
On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Merket, Taylor Co., Tex., 2,008. 
On Texas & Pacific (R.R.) 
Merrickvitte, Leeds and Grenville Co., North, 


Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,024. 
On Can. Pac. (R.R.). 
Merritt, c. h., Lincoln Co., Wis., 8,680. 
Mrritian, Jackson Co., Wis., 625. 
On Green Bay & West.; Northw. Line (R.R.). 
Merrimac, Essex Co., Mass., 2,202. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
MerriMack, Hillsboro Co., N. H., 1,030. , 
Merritton, Lincoln and Niagara Co., Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 1,710. 
On G. T.; Niag., St. C. & Tor. (E].) (R.R.) 
Mersepurc, Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) 
20,023. 
Mewuen Typvit, Glamorganshire, Wales, (1901) 
69,228, estimated (1905) 73,848. 
Merxem, Antwerp, Belgium, (1906) 15,419. 
Mrsa, Maricopa Co., Ariz., 1,692. 
On Arizona Eastern (R.R.) : 
Mesuep, Prov. of Khorassan, Persia, 70,000. 
MrsHorren, Wyoming Co., Pa., 630. 
On Lehigh Val. (R.R.). : 3 
Messene (official rame of Nist, a village lying 
about 10 miles southeast of ancient Messene), 
Nomarchy of Messenia, Greece, (1908) 6,039. 


Messina, capital of Prov. of Messina, Italy, 
(r901) 92,410. F . 
Situated on the Strait of Messina. The town 


runs parallel with the strait, and has for its 
finest part the Marina, a_long line of build- 
ings facing the harbor. The harbor, which is 
formed by a projecting tongue of land, is 4 
miles in circumference. The entrance, 700 
yards wide, is strongly defended. 
On Dec. 28, 1908, the city of Messina was 
totally destroyed by an_ earthquake, which 
wrought great havoc in the Island of. Sicily 
and throughout Calabria. The total loss of 
life in the city was about 30,000. For several 
weeks the survivors were in great distress. 
The city has been partially rebuilt and its 
industries have been resumed. 

Metamora, Woodford Co., IIl., 604. 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

Mertamoras, Pike Co., Pa., 1,388. 

Metcatr, Graham Co., Ariz., 2,868. 

MetuueEn, Essex Co., Mass., 11,448. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Merropotts, c. h., Massac Co., Ill., 4,655. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

Metucuen, Middlesex Co., N. J., 2,138. 
On Lehigh Val.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Metz, Lorraine, Germany, (1905) 60,396. 

Mexia, Limestone Co., Texas, 2,604. 
On Houst. & Tex. Cent.; Trinity & Brazos 
Val. (R.R.). 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Mexico, capital of Republic of Mexico, (1900) 
344,721. 
On Interoceanic of Mex.; Mexican; National 
of Mex. (R.R.). 
Situated within the State of Mexico, in the 
Federal District, about 7,400 feet above sea- 
level, near several lakes. ‘he principal public 
buildings are the cathedral, palace of govern- 
ment, and College of Mines. The manufac- 
tures are of comparatively limited extent, and 
trade is mostly in the hands of foreigners. 
—Oxford Co., Maine, 2,065. 
—c. h., Audrain Co., Mo., (1910) 5,939. 
Burl. Route; Chicago & Alton; 
(R.R.). 
—Oswego Co., N. Y., 1,233- 
On, VY. Cac Hy. Re CRS. 
—Pampanga Proy., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 13,469. 
Meycavayan, Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. L., 
(1903) 9,742. i 
MeEyYerspDALE, Somerset Co., Pa., 3,741. 
On Balt: & Ohio (R.R.). 
Mezorur, Comitat of Jasz (Jazygia), Nagy Kun- 
Szolnok, Hungary, (1900) 25,367, (commune). 
Macao, Iloilo Prov., Panay, P. I., (1903) 20,- 
656, 
MrAmtr, c. h., Dade Co., Fla., (1910) 5,471. 
On Florida E, Coast (R.R.). 
—Saline Co,, Mo., 431. 
—c. h., Ottawa Co., Okla., 2,907. 
—c. h., Roberts Co., Texas, 500. 
On So. Kansas of Texas (R.R.). 


Wabash 


Miptanp Park, Bergen Co., ral 2,001. 
On N, Y., Susq. & Western (R.R.). 

Miptoruian, Ellis Co., Texas, 868. 

On Gulf, Col. & S. Fe; Hous. & T. C. (R.R.) 

Mipvate, Salt Lake Co., Utah, 1,760. h 
On Deny. & Rio Grande; Oregon Short Line; 
San Ped., Los A. & S. L. (R.R.) 

MirriinsurG, Union Co., Pa.,, 1,559- 

MirrLintown, c. h., Juniata Co., Pa., 954. 

On Penna. (R.R.). , 

Miraca, Mille Lacs Co., Minn., 1,102. 
On Great North. (R.R.). . 

Mian, capital of Prov. of Milan, Italy, (1901) 
463,071. 
Second city of Italy. One of the finest and 
most pleasing cities of Europe. The most re- 
markable among its public buildings are the 
cathedral, an imposing Gothic structure, inferior 
only to that of St. Peter’s at Rome, or St. 
Paul’s at London, adorned with over 4,500 
statues; the Church of St. Ambrose, in which 
the German emperors received the Lombard 
crown; the Palazzo del Corte, or royal palace, 
and the Teatro della Scala. The city is entered 
by ten gates, of which the Porta Orientale 
is the richest and most remarkable. In_ the 
Piazza di Castello is an arena built by Napo- 
leon I in 1806, on the model of the amphi- 
theatre at Rome. 

Milan (ancient Mediolanum), supposed to have 
been founded by the Gauls, was annexed to 
Rome by Scipio Nascica, 191 B. C. 


Mitterssurc, Bourbon Co., Ky., 799 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
—Presque Isle Co., eI Se 
On Detroit & Mackinac (R.R.). 
—c. h., Holmes Co., Ohio, 2,020. 
On B. & O.; C. A. & C, (Penna. L.) (R.R.j 
—Dauphin Co., Pa., 2,394. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
Mitierstown, Perry Co., Pa., 549. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Min.erton, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 838. 
On Cent. New Eng.; N. Y. C. & H. R. (R.R.) 
Mittwatt, Clinton Co., Pa., (1910) 1,043. 
On Central of Penna.; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R,; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Mittuerm, Center Co., Pa., 626. 
Miniincton, Tuscola Co., Mich., 623. 
On Mich, Cent. (R.R.). 
MiLurnocKEt, Penobscot Co., Me., 3,368. 
On Bangor and Aroostook (R.R.) 
Miiuts, Norfolk Co., Mass., 1,399. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H R.). 
Mitt SHoats, White Co., Ill., 700. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 
Miuustapt, St. Clair Co., Iil., 1,140. 
On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 
Mitttown, Berrien Co., Ga., 1,247. 
On Milltown Air Line (R.R.) 
—Charlotte Co., N. B., Canada, (1901) 2,044. 
—Middlesex Co., N. J., 1,584. 
On Raritan River (R.R.). 
Mittvate, Allegheny Co., Pa., 7,861. 


GRAND AVENUE BOULEVARD, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MramrspurGc, Montgomery Co., Ohio, 4,271. 
On C. H. & D.; Cleve, Cin, Ch. & St. L.; 
Ohio Electric (R.R.). 

Micanopy, Alachua Co., Fla., 613. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Tampa & Jackson- 
ville (R.R.). 

Mricurean City, Laporte Co., Ind., 19,027. 

On Chicago, Ind. & Lv.; Lake Erie & West.; 
Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Mrppexsure, Zealand, Netherlands, (1903) 19,002. 
—Transvaal Colony, Africa, (1904) 6,137. 
Mippiesoro, Plymouth Co., Mass., 8,214. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 


Mippierourne, c. h., Tyler Co., W. Va., 546. 
MippiesurG, Schoharie Co., N. Y., 1,114. 
—c h., S er Co., Pa., 531. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 
— Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 10,173 


Mipptesury, New Haven Co., Conn., 836. 
—Elkhart Co., Ind., 600. 


On L.*S.°& M.'S-; St. Jos: Val: El (RR) 
—c. h., Addison Co., Vt., 1,866. 

On Rutland (R.R.). 
Mipp.Lerieitp, Middlesex Co., Conn., 1,036. 


OnN. YooN, Ho & B.GRR). 


Mippierort, Niagara Co., N. Y., 1,530. 


On N, Y. C. & H. R. (R.R.). 
—Meigs Co., Ohio, 3,190. 


On Hocking Valley; Kanawha & Mich. (R.R.). 
—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 1,100. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 
Mrppressoro, Bell Co., Ky., 7,305- 
On Louisville & Nash.; Southern (R.R.). 
MippressoroucH, Yorkshire, England, (1909) 
105,255. 
Mrppiesex, Washington Co., Vt., 858. 
On Central Vt. (R.R.). 
Minpreton, Lancashire, England (1901) 25,178. 
—Essex Co., Mass., 1,129. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
Mrppretown, c. h., Middlesex Co., Conn., 11,851. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Newcastle Co., Del., 1,399. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
—Henry Co., Ind., 1,174. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Frederick Co., Md., 602. 


—Orange Co., N. Y., (1910) 15,313. 


On Erie; N. Y., Ont. & Western; N. Y., Susq. 


& West. (R.R.). 


—Butler Co., Ohio, (1910) 13,152. 


On Cin., Ham. & Day.; C. L._& N. (Penna. 


L.); C, C., C. & St. L.; Ohio Electric (R.R.) 
—Dauphin Co., Pa., (1910) 5,374. 

On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
—Newport Co., R. I.. 1,708. 

On) NG OY2; ONE Elna bt. GRAR.), 
Mippieviite, Barry Co., Mich., 804. 

On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
—Herkimer Co., N. Y., 625. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud River (R.R.). 
Miptanp, Allegany Co., Md., 1,173. 

On Cumb. & Pa. (R.R,) 
—c. h., Midland Co., Mich., 2,527. 

On M 
—Beaver Co., Pa., 

On Penna. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Midland Co., Texas, 2,192. 

On Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Simcoe Co., East, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

3,174. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


1,244. 


ichigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 


Mian, Rock Island Co., Ul., 727. 

On Rock Island; Rock Island South. 
—Washtenaw Co., Mich., 1,355. 

On Ann Arbor; Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., Sullivan Co., Mo., 2,191. 

On Burl. Route; Quincy, Om. & K. C. (R.R.). 
—Coos Co., N. H., 
—Erie Co., Ohio, 6 

On Lk. Sh. ‘ 
—Gibson Co., 


(R.R.) 


(R.R.). 
2,015. 


h., Grant 'Go., 'S.) Dak, 


MILBANK, c. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Miuerivce, Washington Co., Maine, 1,550. 
MILuerssurG, Center Co., Pa., 531. 
Mites, Runnels Co., Tex., 1,302. 
On Concho, S. S$. & Llano V.; Gulf, Colo. & 
Santa Fe (R.R.) 
Mites City, c. h., Custer Co., Mont., 4,607. 
On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd.; No. Pac. (R.R.) 
Miirorp, New Haven Co., Conn., 4,366. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Kent Co., Del., 2,603. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—lIroquois Co., Ill., 1,316. 
On Ch, & E. Til. (R-R.). 
—Kosciusko Co., Ind., 814. 
On Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Dickinson Co., Iowa, 575. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
—Penobscot Co., Maine, 067. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 13,055. 
On Bost. & Alb.; Grafton & Upton; N. Y., 
N. H. & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Oakland Co., Mich., 973. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—Seward Co., Neb., 716. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 3,939. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Otsego Co., N. Y., 511. 
On Dela. & Hud. (R.R.). 
—Clermont Co., Ohio, 1,321. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Somerset Co., Pa., 785. 
On Balt. & O.; Bare Rock (R.R.) 
—Ellis Co., Texas, 766. 
On Mo., Kansas & Texas (R.R.). 
—Beaver Co., Utah, 1,014. 
On San Ped. Los Ang. & S. Lk. (R.R.) 
Mitrorp Center, Union Co., Ohio, 685. 


in (GL, Cine Chics & St. Ly Pitts, Cin., C. 
& St. L. (R.R.). 
Mitrorp Haven, Pembrokeshire, Wales, (1901) 


5,102. 
Miurana, Dept. of Algiers, Algeria, (1901) 3,714. 
Miuuau, Dept. of Aveyron, France, (1901) 17,- 
502. 
MittsrooK, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 1,136. 
On Central New England (R.R.). 
Mitipury, Worcester Co., Mass., 4.740. 
On Boston & Alb.; N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.) 
MS rED ASU TE ES; c. h., Baldwin Co., Ga., (1910) 
4,385. 
On Central of Georgia; Georgia (R.R.). 
—Carroll Co., Tll.. 630. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
Mitten, Jenkins Co., Ga., 2,030. 
On Cent. of Ga.; Georgia & Florida (R.R.) 
Miuuer. c. h., Hand Co., S. Dak., 1,202. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 


Mitt Vattey, Marin Co., Cal., 2,551. 
On Mill V. & Mt. T. Scenic; No. 
Pacific (R.R.) 

MILtviLie, Cumberland Co., N. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 

—Columbia Co., Pa., 611. 

Minor, Sargent Co., N. D., 641. 

On Northern Pacific (R.R.) 

Mito, Warren Co., Iowa, 519. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—Piscataquis Co., Maine, 2,556. 

On Bangor & Aroos. (R.R.). 

Mitton, Sussex Co., Del., 1,038. 
On Maryland, Del. & Va. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Santa Rosa Co., Fla., 831. 
On Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., Ind., 601. 

On C., C., C. & St. L.; Ft. W., C. & Lv. (RR) 

—Van Buren Co., Iowa, 913. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 7,924. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Strafford Co., N. H., 1,542. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—Umatilla Co., Ore., 1,280. 

On Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.) 
—Northumberland Co., Pa., (1910) 7,460. 
On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

—Chittenden Co., Vt., 634. 

On Central Vermont (R R.). 

—Cabell Co., W. Va., 837. 

On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 

—Rock Co., Wis., 833. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 


West 
J., (1910) 12,451. 


Mitton, Halton Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,372. 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


MitwaukeE, c. h., Milwaukee Co., Wis., (1900) 
285,315; (1910) 373,857. 
Situated on the western end of Lake Michigan, 
at the mouth of the Milwaukee River; on the 
Grand Trunk; the Northwest. Line; the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; the Pere Mar- 
quette, and other railroads. It has a beautiful 
harbor and regular communication by water 
and rail with all the chief cities on the Great 
Lakes. The chief public buildings are the 
county court-house, erected at a cost of $4,100, 
000; the city hall, the Northwestern Soldiers’ 
National Home; the Federal Building, contain: 
ing the post-office and custom-house; the public 
library and museum building; the Layton Art 
Gallery, and the Industrial Exposition Building. 
Milwaukee is an important ma_ufacturing cen- 
tre. Its annual output of iron, steel, and 
heavy machinery exceeds $45,000,000 annually. 
The annual output of beer and malt tonics 
during the year 1906 was $26,362,430. The 
output of leather for the same year was $24. 
000,000; and that of packed meats, $23,974; 
187. Milwaukee has established numerous in- 
dustries that are recognized as the largest of 
their kind in the world. The total output of 
manufactured articles for the year 1906 was 


$315,464,750. Its flour mills are very large, its 
Seago oo having a capacity of 8,000,000 
ushels, 


Milwaukee lager beer is known all 
over the United States; its annual output is 
2,000,000 barrels. Pork-packing is here carried 
on extensively. 

Milwaukee was founded in 1835, and chartered 
as a city in 1846. 
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MrnaLasac, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, 
P. 1, (1903) 3,993. 

Minven, Westphalia, Germany, (1005) 25,429. 

—c. h., Webster Parish, La., 3,002. 

On Louisiana & Ark. (R.R.). 

~—c, h., Kearney Co., Neb., 1,559. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Mrneora, c. h., Nassau Co., N. Y¥., (1910) 1,981. 
On Long Island (R.R.). 

—Wood Co., Texas, 1,706. 

On Internat. & Gt. No.; Mo., Kan. & Texas; 
Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 

Minerat, Cherokee Co., Kans., 1,770. 

—Tuscarawas Co,, Ohio, 1,032. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Minerat Point, Iowa Co,, Wis., 2,925. . 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul; Mineral Point & 
North. (R.R.). 

MLNERALRIDGE, Trumbull Co., Ohio, 759. 

On Erie (R.R.). 
Minerat Wexts, Palo Pinto Co., Texas, 3,950. 
On Weath., Min. W. & Northwest. (R.R.). 

Miners Mitts, Luzerne Co., Pa., 3,159. 

On Cent. of New Jersey; Delaware & Hudson; 
Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

Mrnersvitie, Schuylkill Co,, Pa., (1910) 7,240. 
On Lehigh Valley;. Pennsylvania; People’s; 
Phila, & Reading (R.R.). 

Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio, 1,306. 

On Lake E., Alliance & Wh.; Pennsylvania; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Mrinerverno Murce, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 
16,970. 

Mrincianitia, Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I., 
10,518. 

Minco Junction, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 4,049. 
On Pennsylvania; Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L.; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Minia (or Minien), Prov. of Fayum, 
(1897) 6,338. 

Minter, Tazewell Co., Ill, 690, 

On Chic. & Alton; Vandalia (R.R.). 

MINNEAPOLIS, c. h., Ottawa Co., Kans., 1,895. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hennepin Co., Minn., (1900) 202,718; 
(1910) 301,408. 

Situated on both banks of the Mississippi 
River, 10 miles west by north of St. Paul. 
The Falls of St. Anthony are in the heart of 


(1903) 


Egypt, 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Moausvuat, Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I., (1903) 
11,743 

Monerty, Randolph Co., Mo., (1910) 10,923. 
On Mo., Kan. & T.; Wabash-(R.R.). 

Mosite, c. h., Mobile Co., Ala., (1900) 38,469; 
(1910) 51,521. 
Port of entry. Situated on the Mobile River, 
near Mobile Bay, and on the Southern; the 
Louisville and Nashville; the Mobile and Ohio; 
the Mobile and Western; the New Orleans, 
Mobile and Chicago railroads. The city is 
not only the largest and most important in the 
State of Alabama, but ranks among the fore- 
most cities of the South. : 
The city is noted for its many industries. It 
also has a large export trade to Mexico, Central 
and South America, being one of the largest 
fruit importing ports in the world. — 
The principal buildings are the United States 
Government Building, United States Marine 
Hospital, City Hospital, Providence Infirmary, 
Odd Fellows’ and Temperance Halls, the Bat- 
tle House, Masonic Temple, Knights of Pythias 
Hall, Knights of Columbus Hall, and the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception. 
Mobile was founded by the French in 1710. 

Morrince, Walworth Co., S. Dak., 1,200. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic. Mil. & P. 
Sd. (R.R.). 

Moca, Dept. of Aguadilla, Porto Rico, (1899) 


1,470. ‘ 
Mocker, West Prussia, (1905) _11,731- 


MocksvVILLE, c. h., Davie Co., N. C., 1,063. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Mopena, capital of Prov. of Modena, Italy, 


(1901) 28,434. 

Situated on a broad plain in Northern Italy. 
The Cathedral of St. Geminianus, a Roman- 
esque building, was begun in rog9, and has a 
fine facade; its campanile is one of the great 
towers of Italy. The ducal palace, a structure 
of the seventeenth century, contains, the Este 
Library of 130,000 volumes and a_gallery of 
pictures. The University dates from 1678. 
Originally an Etruscan town, Modena was from 
the close of the Middle Ages down to 1859 
the capital of the duchy of Modena. It was 
annexed to Italy in 1860. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 


the city. It is on the Chicago and Great West- 
ern; the Great Northern; the Northern Pacific; 
the Burlington Route; the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific; the Minneapolis and St. Louis; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; 
and Northwestern System railroads. 
Among the more notable buildings of the 
city are the mew city hall and  court- 
house, the Northwestern Guaranty Loan Com- 
pany, the post-office, the West Hotel, the Ma- 
sonic Temple; Pillsbury Science Hall. 
Minneapolis is the foremost city in the world 
in flour and lumber products, the flour mills 
having a daily capacity of 80,000 barrels, and 
the quantity of lumber cut being 578,000,000 
feet annually. Other important industries are 
the manufacture of agricultural implements and 
machinery. 
Minneapolis was settled in 1849. 
its charter as a city in_1867. 
Minneposa, Marquette Co., Manitoba, 
(1906) 1,200. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
Minneota, Lyon Co., Minn., 819. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Minnesota Lake, Faribault Co., Minn., 445. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Minnewaukan, c. h., Benson Co., N. 
On No, Pac. (R.R.). 
Minonk, Woodford Co., IIl., 2,070. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Minor, c. h., Ward Co., N. Dak., (1910) 6,188. 
On Great North.; M., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. 


It received 


ynada, 


Dak., 510, 


(R.R.) 

Minsk, capital of Govt. of Minsk, Russia, 
(1897) 91,494. 

Minster, Auglaize Co., Ohio, 1,583. 
On Lake Erie & W.; Western Ohio (EI.) 
(RR) 


Mirzarur, Dist. of Mirzapur, India, (1901) 79,- 
862. 

Misuawaka, St. Joseph Co., Ind., 11,886. 
On Grand Trunk; Lake Shore & Michigan 


Southern (R.R.) 
Miskoicz, Borsod Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 
43,096. 
Missotonen1, Nomarchy of Acarnania and 
JEtolia, Greece, (1908) 10,702. 


Missoura, c. h., Missoula Co., Mont.; 12,8609. 
m3 peace Mil. & Puget Sd.; Northern Pacific 

Missourr Vattey, Harrison Co., Iowa, 3,187. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Miravu, capital of Govt. of Courland, Russia, 
(1897) 35,011. 

MitcuHett, Lawrence Co., Ind., 3,438. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Chic., 
Louisv. (R.R.). 

—Perth Co., South, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,945. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—c. h., Davison Co., S. Dak., (1910) 6,515. 

On C., M. & St. P.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

MircuHetvitie, Polk Co., Iowa, 860. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Inter-Urban (El.) 
(R.R.) 

Mito, capital of Ibarghi 
(1908) 38,435. | 

Mirttersure, Austria. Sce P1isENo. 

Mirttweia, Saxony, (1905) 17,465. 


Ind. & 


Prefecture, ~ ~an, 


FROM MOUNT ROYAL 


Mopesto, c. h., Stanislaus Co., Cal., 4,034. 

On South. Pacific (R.R.). 
Mopica,.Proy. of Syracuse, Sicily, (19001) 47,546. 
Mopuiinc, Lower Austria, (Gh 15,113. 
Mocavor, Moroceo, Northern Africa, 15,000. 
Mocuitev, Govt. of Podolia, Russia, (1900) 47,- 


591. 
Mouawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 2,079. 
os Oneon. & Mohawk VY. (El.); West Shore 
(R.R.). 
Mounton, Berks Co., Pa., 1,536. 
Moyr, Ken of Fukuoka, Japan, (1908) 55,682. 
Mo.LenBEEK, suburb of Brussels, Belgium, (1906) 


65,659. 

Motretta, Proy. of Bari, Apulia, Italy, (1901) 
39,867. 

Moiina, Prov. of Talca, Chile, estimated (1904) 
3,518. 


Mourne, Rock Island Co., Ill., (1910) 24,199. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Chic., 
Rock Isl. & Pac.; Daven., Rock Isl. & N. W.; 
Rock Island Southern (R.R.). 

—Elk Co., Kans., 808. 

On At., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

Momnasa, capital of British East Africa, 30,000. 

Momence, Kankakee Co., IIl., 2,201. 

On Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago, In- 
dianapolis & Southern; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Gary (R.R.) 

Monaca, Beaver Co., Pa., 3,376. 

On Pitts. & Lake Erie (R.R.). uy 

Monaco, Principality of Monaco, within Dept. 
of Alpes-Maritimes, Trance, about 3,300. 
The city of Monaco forms the larger part of 
the Principality of Monaco, which is the 
smallest state in Europe; it is on the Bay of 
Monaco, opposite to Monte Carlo. 

Monastir, Monastir Vilayet, Turkey, 
45,000. 

Moncapa, Prov. of Tarlac, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
13,003. 
Monctova, 
14,580. 
On Nat. of Mexico (R.R.) 
Moncron, Westmoreland Co., 

(1901) 9,026. 
On _ Intercolonial; 
cR.R.) 

Monpovi, Buffalo Co., Wis., 1,325. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Monessen, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 11,775. 
On Pittsburg & Lake Erie (R.R.) 
Monertt, Barry Co., Mo., (1910) 4,177. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Moncuyr, capital of Monghyr Dist., 
India, (1901) 35,880. 

Monctse, Prov. of Yun-nan, China, estimated 
(1906) 15,000, 

MonmourTH, c. h., Warren Co., Ill., 9,128. 
On Burlington Route; Iowa Central; Rock Isl. 
So. (Electric) (R.R.). 

—Kennebec Co., Maine, 1,386. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

—Polk Co., Ore., 493. 

On Independ. & Monm., (R.R.). 

Monon, White Co., Ind., 1,184. 

On Chic., Ind. & Lv. (R.R.). 

Monona, Clayton Co., Iowa, 792. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Mononcan, Marion Co., W. Va., 2,084. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 


about 


State of Coahuila, Mexico, (1904) 


Nock, = Canada, 


Moncton & Buctouche 


Bengal, 


MononGaneta, Washington Co., Pa., 7,598. 

On Penna.; Pittsburg & Lake Erie (R.R.) 
Monopour, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 13,740. 
Monee, Prov. of Palermo, Italy, (1901) 20,- 

389. 

Monroek, Fairfield Co., Conn., 1,002, 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Walton Co., Ga., (1910) 3,029. 

On Gainesv. Midland; Monroe (R.R.). 
—Jasper Co., lowa, 800. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ouachita Parish, La., 10,209. 
On Arkansas, La. & Gulf; St. Louis, I. Mt. & 
So.; Vicks., Shreve. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Waldo Co., Maine, 872. - 

—c. h., Monroe Co., Mich., (1910) 6,893. 

On Detroit & Tol. Shore L.; Lake Sh. & Mich. 

So.; Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—Orange Co., N. Y., 1,195. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

—c. h., Union Co., N. C., 4,082. 

On Seab. Air Line (R.R.). 
—Sevier Co., Utah, 1,227. 
—Snohomish Co., Wash., 1,552. 

On Gt. North, (R.R.) 

—c, h., Green Co., Wis., 4,410. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Ill. Central (R.R.). 
Monroe City, Monroe Co., Mo., 1,949. 
Monroevitte, Allen Co., Ind., 910. 

On Ohio Electric; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Huron Co., Ohio, 1,152. 

On Palt. & O.; Lake Sh. & Mich So.; Lake 

Shore Electric; Wheel. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
Mowrovia, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 3,576. 

On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; Pacific Electric; 

Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

-Capital of Republic of Liberia, 

(1905) 8,000. 

Mons, capital of Hainaut, Belgium, (1905) 27,- 

147. 

Monson, Piscataquis Co., Maine, 1,243. 

On Monson (R.R.). 
—Hampden Co., Mass., 4,758. 

On Central Vt. (R.R.). 
Montacnana, Prov. of Padua, 

3,539- 

Montacue, Franklin Co., Mass., 6,866. 

On Central Vermont (R.R.). 
—Muskegon Co., Mich., 942. 

On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Montague Co., Texas, 284. 
Montausan, Dept. of Tarn-et-Garonne, France, 

(1906) 24,156. 
Montceau-Les-Mrines, Dept. 

France, (1906) 23,791. 
Monrciarr, Essex Co., N. J., 21,550. 

On'D., L. & W.; Erie (R:R.). 
Monte Carto, 

(1900) 3,794. 
Monte Escozepo, 

about 13,000. 
Monretto, Marquette Co., Wis., 1,104. 

On Minn. St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.) 
Monterey, Monterey Co., Cal., 4,923. 

On South. Pac. (R.R.). 
—Capital of Nuevo Leon, 

62,266. 

On Mexican Mineral; Nat. of Mex. (R.R.). 
—Putnam Co., Tenn., 1,107. 

On Tenn. Cent. (R.R.) 

Montesano, c. h., Chehalis Co., Wash., 2,488. 

On No. Pac. (R.R.). 

Montevatio, Shelby Co., Ala., 923. 

On Southern (R.R.) 

Montevipeo, capital of Uruguay, 

241; estimated (1907) 308,434. 
—c. h., Chippewa Co., Minn., 3,056. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Monte Vista, Rio Grande Co., Colo., 2,544. 

On Pacific Electric (R.R.). 
Montezuma, Macon Co., Ga., 1,630. 

On Atl., Birm. & Atl.; Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
—Parke Co., Ind., 1,537. 

On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 

—c. h., Poweshiek Co., Iowa, 1,172. 


estimated 


Italy, (1901) 


of Saone-et-Loire, 


Principality of Monaco, France, 


State of Zacatecas, Mexico, 


Mexico, (1900) 


(1889) 192,- 


On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; I 
Central (R.R.) ee 
Montrort, Grant Co., Wis., 558. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Montcomery, c. h., Montgomery Co., Ala., 


State capital, (1900) 30,346; (1910) 38,136. 
Situated on the Alabama River, and on the 
Louisville and Nashville; the Western of Ala- 
bama; the Central of Georgia; the Seaboard 
Air Line; the Atlantic Coast Line; the Mobile 
and Ohio, and the Union Springs and North- 
ern Railroads. 

Montgomery is an important commercial and 
jobbing centre, and a great shipping point for 
cotton. It was founded in 1817. It was 
chartered in 1837; made State capital in 1847. 

—Daviess Co., Ind., 511. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 

—Lesueur Co., Minn., 1,267. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Minneap. & St. 
Louis (R.R.). 

—Orange Co., N. Y., (1910) o4r. 
On Erie; West Shore (R.R.). 

—Lycoming Co., Pa., 1,490. 

On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

—Fayette Co., W. Va., 1,888. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 
Montcomery City, Montgomery Co., Mo., 1,789. 
Monrticetto, c. h., Drew Co., Ark., 2,274. 

On St.0L.,.1. M&S. (RR): 

—c. h., Jefferson Co., Fla., 1,820. 

On Atl. Coast Line; Seab. Air Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Jasper Co., Ga., 1,508. 

On Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Platt Co., Ill., 1,081. 
On Ill. Cent.; Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., White Co., Ind., 2,168. 

On Chic., Ind. & Louisy.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & 
St, GRIRS): 
—Jones Co., Iowa, 2,043. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Wayne Co., Ky., 1,338. 
—Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,297. 
On Bangor & Ar. (R.R.). 
—Wright Co., Minn., 858. 
On Gt. North. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lawrence Co., Miss., 450. 
On Brookh. & ‘Pearl River; New Ort. 
North. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Sullivan Co., N. Y., 1,941. 
On N. Y., O. & W. (R:R.). 

—c. h., San Juan Co., Utah, 375. 

—Green Co., Wis., 671. 

On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Illinois 
Central (R.R.) 

Monttucon, Dept. of Allier, France, (1906) 33,- 
327. 

MontMaAcny, Montmagny Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,919. 

On Intercol. (R.R.). 
Montoro, Cordova, Spain, (1901) 14,581. 
Montour, Tama Co., Iowa, 383. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Montour Fatts, Schuyler Co., N. Y., 1,208. 
On No. Cent. (R.R.). 

Monroursvitte, Lycoming Co., Pa., 
On Philadelphia & Reading (R.R.). 

Montretier, Bear Lake Co., Idaho, 1,924. 
On ‘Ores SS L OCR. 

—Blackford Co., Ind., 2,786. 
On Ft. W., C. & L. (R.R.). 

—Williams Co., Ohio, 2,759. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Vt., 
(1900) 6,266; (1910) 7,856. 
On the Winooski, or Onion, River, and on 
the Central Vermont and Montpelier and 
Wells River railroads, 40 miles southeast of 
Burlington and 205 miles northwest of Boston. 


Gt. 


1,904. 


State capital, 


The principal industry is the quarrying of 
the celebrated Barre granite. 
The town was made the State capital in 1805. 

Monrtrettier, Dept. of Hérault, France, (15064 

77114. 
Situated on the Lez. It is one of the hand- 
somest towns of France. Among its note- 
worthy features are the Peyrou, a splendid 
promenade, on which is the so-called Chitean 
d’Eau, the citadel; the cathedral, the Palais de 
Justice, and the Porte de Peyrou, a triumphal 
arch of the Doric order. 

Monrt®ear, Prov. of Quebec, Canada, 
267.730; estimated (1908) 400,000. 
Sytuated on an island of the same name, in 
tne Province of Quebec, at the head of ocean 
navigation on the St. Lawrence River, which 
is here crossed by Victoria Jubilee Bridge, 
constructed in 1888-89 at a cost of $20,000,000, 


(1901) 


It is reached by the Canadian Northern 
Quebec; the Canadian Pacific; the Grand 
Trunk; the Intercolonial; the New_ York 
Central and Hudson River; the Quebec, 
Montreal and Southern, and the Rutland 
railroads. 


The twin towers of the Roman Catholic Church 
of Notre Dame, the parish church of Montreal, 
built 1824-29, constitute the most characteristic 
landmarks of Montreal. The towers are 227 
feet high, and one of them contains the largest 
bell on the continent, the “Gros Bourdon,” 
weighing 24,780 pounds. The church is the 
largest in North America, and will hold 15,000 
people. The Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
James is modeled after St. Peter’s at Rome, 
There are about too churches in Montreal, the 
oldest being Notre Dame de Bonsecours (1771). 
As a seat of learning Montreal occupies a 
high place. Chief among its educational insti- 
tutions are McGill University; a branch of 
Laval University, Quebec; and the medical 
faculty of Bishop’s College University. 

In 1535 Jacques Cartier found here an Indian 
village, which he called Mont Royal. In 1642 
the city, named Ville Mare de Montreal, was 


laid out solely as a missionary centre. In 
1760 the place was taken by the English. 
Montrevit-sous-Bois, Dept. of Seine, France, 


(1906) 35,904. 

AS c. h., Montrose Co., Colo., 3,254- 

On Den, & Rio G. (R.R.). 

—Lee Co., Iowa, 708. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Henry Co., Mo., 667. 

On Mo., K. & Tex. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Susquehanna Co., Pa., 1,914. 

On Del., Lack. & West.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
—Forfarshire, Scotland, (1901) 12,401- 
Mont St. Amanp, [ast Flanders, 

(1904) 14,634. 

Montvitte, New London Co., Conn., 2,804. 
On Cent: Vermont (R.R.). 
Monza, Prov. of Milan, Italy, 

(commune), 42,599. 

Mooers, Clinton Co., N. Y., 560. 

Mooresvitte, Morgan Co., Ind., 1,608. 
On Vandalia (R.R.). 

—Iredell Co., N. C., 3,400. 

On Southern (R.R.) 

Moorweap, c. h., Clay Co., Minn., 4,840. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
Mooseyaw, Assiniboia Co., West Saskatchewan, 

Canada, (1906) 6,249. 

On Can. Pac. (R.R.). 

Moosic, Lackawanna Co., Pa., 3,964. 

On Cent. of N. J.; Delaware & Hudson; Lack. 
& Wyom. Val.; Wilkes-Barre & East. (R.R.). 
Moosomin, Assiniboia Co., East, Saskatchewan, 

Canada, (1906) 1,152. 

On Can. Pac. (R.R.). 

Mora, c. h., Kanabec Co., Minn., 892. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Mora Co., N. Mex., 817. 
Morapapsap, Northwest Provinces, British India, 

(1901) 75,128. 

Moran, Allen Co., Kans., 550. 

ee Prov. of Murcia, Spain, (1g00) 12,- 
680. 

Moravia, Appanoose Co., Iowa, 682. 
On Albia & Centerville; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; 
Wabash (R.R.). 

—Cayuga Co., N. Y., 1,324. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 


Belgium, 


(1901) 33,685; 


Morven, Lisgar Co., Manitoba, Canada, (1906) 

1,437: 

On Can. Pac.; Great Northern (R.R.). 
Moreneap, c. h., Rowan Co., Ky., 1,105. 

va Ao & Ohio; Morehead & North Fork 
Moreneap City, Cartaret Co., N. C., 2,039. 


On Norfolk Southern (R.R.). 
Morenouse, New Madrid Co., Mo., 1,636. 
On Frisco Lines; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. 
(R.R.). 
Morea, capital of State of Michoacan, Mexico, 
(1900) 37,278. 
On Nat. of Mex. (R.R.). 
Moretos. See CuautLa Moretos. 
Morenci, Graham Co., Ariz., 5,010. 
On Morenci Southern (R.R.). 
—Lenawee Co., Mich., 1,515. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Toledo & West. 
(El.) (R.R.). 
Moretown, Washington Co., Vt., 886. 
Morcan, Redwood Co., Minn., 553. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Bosque Co., Texas, 831. 
On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Texas Central (R.R.). 
—c. h., Morgan Co., Utah, 756. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Morcan City, St. Mary Parish, La., 5,477. 
On Morgan’s La. & Texas (R.R.). 
MorGanFieLp, c. h., Union Co., Ky., 2,725. 
On Illinois Central; Louisville & Nashville 
(R.R.) 
Morcan Park, Cook Co., IIl., 3,694. 
Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Morcanton, c. h., Burke Co., N. C., 2,712. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Morcantown, c. h., Butler Co., Ky., 560. 
—c. h., Monongalia Co., W. Va., (1910) 9,150. 
pe sR & Ohio; Morgantown & King. 
Morioka, capital of Prov. of Rikuchu, Prefec- 
ture of Iwate, Japan, (1908) 36,012. 
Mortarx, Dept. of Finistére, France, (1901) 15,- 


473- 
Mortry, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 23,636. 
Mornine: Sun, Louisa Co., Iowa, 897. 

On Chic., Rock Isl, & Pac.; Iowa Cent. (R.R.). 
Mornineton, Perth Co., North, Ontario, Can- 

ada, (1901) 3,246. 

Morocco, Newton Co., Ind., 927. 

On Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago, In- 

dianapolis & Southern (R.R.) 

Ee Prov. of Puerto Principe, Cuba, (1899) 

2,084. 

Morontr, Sanpete Co., Utah, 1,223. 

On Den. & Rio G. (R.R.). 

Morrittton, c. h., Conway Co., Ark., 2,424. 

On St Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

Morris, Litchfield Co., Conn., 681. 

OniN. YY.) NOBUO & HoCRERD.- 
—c. h., Grundy Co., Ill., 4,563. 

On Chic., R. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Stevens Co., Minn., 1,685. 

On Gt. North.; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
—Otsego Co., N. Y., 535. 
MorrispurG, Dundas Co., 

(1901) 1,603. 

eee Trunk; Norwood & St. Lawrence 
Morrison, c. h., Whiteside Co., Ill., 2,410. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 


Ontario, Canada, 
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cipal buildings. It is enclosed by a high stone 
wall, and contains the old palace of the czars 
and several other palaces; the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, founded in 1326, rebuilt in 1472; 
the Church of the Annunciation, in which the 
emperors are crowned; the Cathedral of St. 
Michael; the Palace of Arms, an _ immense 
building occupied by the Senate, the Treasury, 
and the Arsenal; and the Tower of Ivan Ve- 
liki, surmounted by a gilded dome, and havin 
at its foot the great Czar Kolokol, or king o 
bells, the largest in the world. Outside the 
Kreml the chief building is the Cathedral of. St. 
Vassili, with twenty gilded and painted domes 
and towers, all of different shapes and sizes, 
Among the principal educational establishments 
are the Imperial University, founded in 1755 
by the Empress Catherine; it is the most im- 
portant of the Russian universities. Moscow 
is the first manufacturing city in the empire, 
and of late years its industrial and commer- 
cial activity have greatly increased. _ The 
manufactures are on a vast scale. The city of 
Moscow dates from 1147. It became the cap- 
ital of Muscovy, and afterward of the whole 
Russian Empire; but was deprived of this honor 
in 1703, when St. Petersburg was founded. 

Moscow, c. h., Latah Co., Idaho, 3,670. 
On No. Pac.; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co.; Spok. & 
Inland Emp, (R.R.). . 

MosinekE, Marathon Co., Wis., 482. 
On Ch., M..& St. P. (R.R.). 

Mosstey, Lancashire, England, (1901) 13,452. 

Moss Point, Jackson Co., Miss., 3,054. 


MostacANeM, Prov. of Oran, Algeria, (1906) 
19,528. ; - 

Mosut, capital of Mosul Vilayet, Asiatic Turkey, 
61,000. 


Moutins, Dept. of Allier, France, (1906) 19,729. 
Movutton, Appanoose Co., Iowa, 1,233- 

On Burl. Roate; Wabash (R.R.). 
Mouttonzoro, Carroll Co-, N. H., 783. 
Mouttriz, c. h., Colquitt Co., Ga., 3,349. 

On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Georgia Northern; 

Valdosta, Moult. & W. (R.R.). i 
Mourrievitie, Charleston Co., S._C., 1,011. 
Mounp City, c. h., Pulaski Co., Ill, 2,837- 

On C., C., C. & St. Li; Mlinois Cent. (R-R.) 
—c. h., Linn Co., Kans., 698. 

On Mo. Pac. (R.R.). 
—Holt Co., Mo., 1,575. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Mounprivce, McPherson Co., Kans., 626. 

On Mo. Pac. (R.R.). 

Mounpns, Balen es eek ia 

On Illinois Central (R.R. 

Mounpsvitte, c. h., Marshall Co., W. Va., 8,918. 

On Baltimore £ pee EE 4 

founp Va.uey, Labette Co., Kans., 956. 
: On Frisco Lines; Mo., Kansas & Tex. (R.R.). 
Mountain Grove, Wright Co., Mo., 1,722. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Mountain Home, c. h., Idaho, 

1,411. 

On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). 

Mountain Iron, St. Louis Co., Minn., 1,343. 

On Duluth, Missabe & No. (R.R.) 
Mountain LAKE, Cottonwood Co., Minn., 1,081. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Mountain View, Santa Clara Co., Cal., 1,161. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 

—Knox Co., Tenn., 1,436. 
Mount Airy, Surry Co., N. C., 3,844. 

On Mt. Airy & Eastern; Southern (R.R.). 
Mount Ancet, Marion Co., Ore., 545. 

On South. Pac. (R.R.). 

Mount Ayr, c. Eo eee Co., Iowa, 1,646. 

On Burl. Route -R.). 

Mount Carmet, c. h., Wabash Co., Ill., 6,934. 

On Cle (Gin, (Chic. & Be L.; Southern (R.R.). 
—Northumberland Co., Pa., 17,532. 

On Leh. Val.; Penna.; Phila, & Read. (R.R.) 


Elmore Co., 


Mount Carrout, c. h., Carroll Goi}, Til., 5759: 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 5 
Mount Cuemens, c- h., Macomb Co., Mich., 


(1910) 7,707. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Mount Desert, Hancock Co., Maine, 1,560. | 

Mount Forest, Wellington Co., North, Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 2,019. 

On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). . 

Mount Giteap, c. h., Morrow Co., Ohio, 1,673- 
On Cl. Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Toledo & Ohio 
Cent. (R.R.). i E 

Mount Heartuy, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,799. 

Mount Hotty, Gaston Co., iG, 526. 

On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 


Mount Hotty Srrincs, Cumberland Gon Lis 
On Gettysb. & Harrisb.; Phila. & Reading 
(R.R.). 


Mount Horr, Sedgwick Co., Kan., 519. 
On Missouri Pacific (R.R.) 

Mount Horez, Dane Co., Wis., 1,048. 
On Northwestern Line ae 

fount Jewett, McKean Co., Pa., 1,771. F 

: On Big Level & Kinzua; Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; 
Erie; Mt. Jew., Kinz. & R. (R.R.). 

Mount Joy, Lancaster Co., Pa., 2,166, 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). _ 

Mount Kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y., 2,802. 

On N. Y. C. & 14. R. (R.R.) 

Mount Morris, Ogle Co., Ill, 1,132. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Livingston Co., N. Y., 25782. 

On Dansv. & Mt. Morris; Del., 

Erie; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Mount Otive, Macoupin Co., Ill 

On Illinois Cent.; Litchfield & 

bash (R.R.). 1 
—Covington Co., Miss., 1,077. 

On Gulf & Ship Isl. (R.R.) 
—Wayne Co., N. C., 1,071. 

On Atl. Coast L. (R.R.). 
—Allegheny Co., Pa., 4,241- m 
Mount Peasant, c. h., Henry Co., Iowa, 35874. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Harlan Co., Ky., 657-_ 
—c. h., Isabella Co., Mich., 3,972. 

On Ann Arbor; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—Jefferson Co., Ohio, 7or. 

On Detroit Southern (R.R.). 

—Westmoreland Co., Pa., (1910) 5,812. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Charleston Co., S. C., 1,346. 

—2cy ha) Ditus! Go:, .Léxas, 3,137. 

On St. Louis Southwest. (R.R.). 
—Sanpete Co., Utah, 2.280. 

On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 
MountTeieasant, Maury Co., Tenn., 1,973. 
Mount Putas, Logan Co., Ill., 1,511. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Mount Ratner, Prince Georges Co., Md., 1,242. 
Mount SteruinG, c. h., Brown Co., Ill., 1,986. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Montgomery Co., Ky., 3,932. 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 
—Madison Co., Ohio, 1,071. 

On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 

Mount Union, Huntingdon Co., Pa., 3,338. 

On East Broad Top; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Mount Vernon, c. h., Montgomery Co., Ga., 


605. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
-Jefferson Co., Ill., (1910) 8,007. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Louisville & Nashv.; 
Southern; Wab., Ches. & West. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Posey Co., Ind., (1910) 5,563. 
On Ev. & Terre H.; Louisv. & Nashv. (R.R.) 
—Linn Co., Iowa, 1,532. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—Westchester Co., N. Y., (1910)) 30,919. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; N. Y., New 
Fven & H. (R.R.). 


Lack. & West.; 


3,501. 
a 


“Madison; Wa- 
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Mount Vernon, c. h., Knox Co., Ohio, 9,087. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; i ancien Akron & 
Columbus (Penna. L.) (R.R.) 

—Kennebec Co., Maine, 808. 

—c, h., Lawrence Co., Mo., 1,161. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—c. h., Franklin Co., Texas, 900. 
On St. L. Southwest. (R.R.). 
—c. h., eee Co., Wash., 2,381. 
On Great No, (R.R.). . = 2 
Mount Wasurincton, Bullitt Co., Ky., 1,093. 
—Hamilton Co., Ohio, 984. 
On Cin., Geo, & Ports. (R.R.). 

Mouscron, West Flanders, Belgium, (1904) 20,- 
831. 

Movitie, Woodbury Co., Iowa, 552. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Moweaagua, Shelby Co., Ill., 1,513. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

MozampiguE, capital of Portuguese East Africa, 
about 7,000, 

Muutuausen, Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, (1910) 
94,021. 

—Prussian Saxony, (1905) 34,359. 

Murr, Ionia Co., Mich., 463. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Muxpen, Manchuria, (1900) about 150,000. 

Mutzerry, Polk Co., Fla., 1,418. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 

Mutperry Grove, Bond Co., Ill., 716. 

On Vandalia (R.R.). 


Musxkecon Hercuts, Muskegon Co., Mich., 1,690. 
On Grand Rapids & Ind.; Gd. Rap., Gd. H. & 
M. (El.); Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

MuskoceE, c. h., Muskogee Co., Okla., 25,278. 

DANBY EER OEGE Edinburgh, Scotland, (1901) 11,- 
706, 

Murtrra (or Matuura), capital of Dist. of 
Muttra, Agra Division, India, (1901) 60,042. 

Myrtieroint, Coos Co., Ore., 836. 

On Coos Bay, Roseb. & East. (R.R.). 

Mystowit1z, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 

a ee capital of State of ysore, Tn 

Be de & 35 

Mystic, Appanoose Co., Iowa, 2,663. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P, (R.R.). 

Naga, Ken of Okinawa, Japan, (1908) 47,562. 

Nasua, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, P. I., 
(1903) 18,893. 7 


NAcoGDOcHES, c. 
3,369. 
On_ Houston, E. & W. Tex.; Nacogdoches & 
S. E.; Tex. & New Orleans (R.R.). 

Nacsa, Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. L, 
16,884. 

Nacano, capital of Prefecture of Nagano, Japan, 
(1908) 39,242. * 

BINGREAEK, Ken of Nagasaki, Japan, (1908) 176,- 
480. 

NaccarLan, Luzon, P. I., 10,212. 

Nacoya, capital of Prefecture of Aichi, Japan, 
(1908) 378,231. 


15,845. 
dia, (1901) 


Nacogdocnes Co., Texas, 


(1903) 


JO, be 
eat di Baja. 
EBacott 


Bocca Grande 


NAPLES, ITALY, 


Mutcuen, Prov. of Bio-Bio, Chile, 

(1904) 4,833. 

Mutuatt, Logan Co., Okla., 441. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
MULHEIM-AM-RHEIN, Prussia, (1910) 112,285. 
MuLwHerM-an-pDeR-RuHR, Prussia, (1905) 93,598. 
Muttian, Shoshone Co., Idaho, 1,669. 

On No. Pacific (R.R.) 

Muuttns, Marion Co., S. C., 1,832. 

On Atl. Coast Line; No. & So. Car. (R.R.). 
Mu ran, capital of Dist. of Multan, Punjab, 

India, (1901) 87,304. 

Mutyane, Sedgwick Co., Kan., 1,084. 

On At., Top. & S. F.’ (R-R.} 
Muncwen-GiappacH. See GLADBACH. 

Muncig, Delaware Co., Ind., 24,005. 

On Central Indiana; Ches. & Ohio of Ind.; 

Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Ft. W., Cin. & Lv.; 

Lake Erie & Western; Pittsburg, Chicago, 

Cincinnati & St. Louis (R.R.) 

Muncy, Lycoming Co., Pa., (1910) 1,904. 

On Pennsylvania; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Munpen, Hanover, Prussia, (1905) 10,755. 
Munrorpvit.e, c. h., Hart Co., Ky., 475. 

On Ly. & Nash. (R.R.). 

Munuatt, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 5,185. 
On Bessemer & Lake Erie; Penna. (R.R.) 
Municu, capital of Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 

538,393; (1910) 595,053. 

Situated on an extensive plateau, about 1,700 

feet above sea-level, chiefly on the left bank 

of the Isar. 

The Royal Palace forms a very extensive 

series of buildings, chiefly in the Italian 

style, and contains many magnificent apart- 
ments and rich artistic and other treasures, 

Connected with it are the Court Church and 

the Court and National Theatre. The city is 

celebrated for its fine galleries of sculpture 

(Glyptothek) and painting (Old and New 

Pinakothels), and for various other impor- 

tant collections, such as that of the Bavarian 

National Museum. The Royal Library has 

upward of 1,000,000 volumes. The university 

was founded in 1472. In addition there is 
an academy of science, an academy of arts, 
and many fine churches, including the cathe- 
dral, founded in 1488. Munich is the seat of 
the high courts of legislature and of law, and 
of all the more important offices of the state, 

the history of which dates back from 1158. 
Munisine, c. h., Alger Co., Mich., 2,952. 

On Munising (R.R.). : : 
Munster, capital of Westphalia, Prussia, (1905) 

81,468. 

Murcia, capital of Prov. 

(1900) 111,539. 
Murrreesporo, Hertford Co., N. C., 800. 

—c. h., Rutherford Co., Tenn., (1910) 4,679. 

On Nash., Chat. & St. Louis (R.R.). 
Murrny, c. h., Cherokee Co., N. C., 977. 

On Louisville & Nashv.; Southern (R.R.). 
Murpuyssoro, c. h., Jackson Co., iy gia: 

On Illinois Central; Mobile & Ohio; St. Louis, 

Tron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

Murray, Clarke Co., Iowa, 796. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Calloway Co., Ky., 2,089. 

On Nash., Chat. & St. Louis (R.R.). 
—Hocking Co., Ohio, 1,386. 

—Salt Lake Co., Utah, 4,057. 

On Denver & Rio G.; Oregon 

San Ped. L. A. & S. Lk. (R.R.) 
Muscat. See Mascat. 
Muscatine, c. h., Muscatine Co., Towa, 16,178. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Chic.. Rock Isl. & 

Pac.; Muscatine North. & S. (R.R.). 

Muscopa, Grant Co., Wis., Ge 

On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Muskecon, c. h., Muskegon Co., Mich., 24,062. 


estimated 


of Murcia, Spain, 


Short Line; 


On Grand Ranids & Ind.; Gd. Rap., Gd. H. & 
ae aye Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette 


AND ENVIRONS 


Nacpur, Central Provinces, India, (1901) 127,- 
734. 

aurea Proy. of Isabela, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
16,008. 

Nacy-BrckskEREK, capital of Comitat of Toron- 
tal, Hungary, (1900) 25,953, (commune). 

ATR S Szatmar Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 
15,382. 

Nacy-Kixinpa, Comitat of Torontal, Hungary, 
(1900) 24,419, (commune). 

Nacy-Koros, est Comitat, 
26,638. 

Nawant, Essex _Co., Mass., (1910) 1,804. 

NaxkitcHeEvan, Prov. of Don Cossacks, Russia, 
about 30,000. 

Namacpacan, Prov. of La Union, Luzon, P. I, 
(1903) 11,116. 

Namancan, Prov. of Ferghana, Russia in Asia, 
about 62,000. 

Nampa, Canyon Co., Idaho, (1910) 4,205. 

On Idaho Northern; Ore. Short Line (R.R.). 

Namur, capital of the Prov. of Namur, Belgium, 
(1905) 32,008. 

Nanarmo, Vancouver Co., British Columbia, 
Canada, (1901) 6,130. 

Nancy, Dept. of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
(1906) 110,570. 

NanKING, capital of Prov. of Kiangsu, China, 
estimated (1905) 270,000. 

Situated on the Yangtse River; the chief seat 
of literature of the country; important manu- 
factures. 

Nantes, capital of Dept. 
France, (1906) 133,247. 
Situated on the right bank of the Loire. 
Formerly a very important commercial city. 
Nantes was the Portus Namnetum of the Ro- 
mans, and the former_capital of Brittany. 

Nanticoke, Luzerne Co., Pa., (1910) 18,877. 
On Central of N. J.; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Nantucket, c. h., Nantucket Co., Mass., 2,962. 

Napa, c. h., Napa Co., Cal., 5,791. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

Napaner, capital of Lennox Co., Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1910) 3,143. 

we Bay Sg ei (R.R.). 
APERVILLE, Dupage Co., Ill., (1910 ; 
Oa Ba Res ee ee a ee 

Naptes, capital of Prov, of Naples, Italy, (1901) 
563,540. 

The largest city of Italy, situated on the 
north shore of the Bay of Naples. Its site is 
magnificent, being on the side of a nearly 
semicircular bay, partly along the shore, and 
partly climbing the adjacent slopes, bounded 
on one side by the Heights of Posilipo, and 
on the other by Vesuvius, while the back- 
ground is rich in natural beauty. The city 
is divided into two unequal parts by a stee 
ridge proceeding from the height on whic 
stands the Castle of St. Elmo, and_termi- 
nated by a rocky islet surmounted by the 
Castello dell’ Ovo. The largest and most 
ancient part of Naples lies to the southeast 
of these heights. his now forms the busi- 
ness quarter, and is intersected from north 
to south by the main street, the Toledo, now 
Via di Roma. The western and more modern 
part of the. city is the fashionable quarter, 
has a superior situation, and commands mag- 
nificent views. Theschief street in this quar- 
ter is the Corso Vittorio Emannuele, 2 1-2 
miles in length. 

There are few remains of ancient times, but 
there are five castles, S. Dell’ Ovo. Nuovo 
Del Carmine, Capuano, Elmo, and the gates 
Porta del Carmine and Capuano, all of medie- 
val construction, Among the more remark- 
able public edifices is the cathedral, dating 
from 1282, a large Gothic building; the 
Church De’ Santi Apostoli, said to have been 
originally founded by Constantine the Great 
on the site of a temple of Mercury; the 


Hungary, (1901) 


France, 


of Loire-Inférieure, 


Church of St. Paul, in imitation of the Pan- 
theon at Rome; the Palazzo Reale (Royal 
Palace); the Palace of Capo di Monte, situ- 
ated on a height in the outskirts; the old 
palace, where the courts of justice now hold 
their sittings; the Palazzo dei Publici Studi, 
formerly occupied by the university, but now 
converted into the Museo Nazionale. 

Napres, Cumberland Co., Maine, 936. 

—Ontario Co., N. Y., 1,093. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

—Morris Co., Texas 1,178. 

On St. Louis So. W. (R.R.) | 
Naporeon, c. h., Henry Co., Ohio, 4,007. 
On Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; Wabash (R.R.). 
NapoLeonviLLe, c. h., Assumption Parish, La., 

1,201. 
On Morgan’s La. & Tex.; Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 

Nappaner, Elkhart Co., Ind., 2,260. 

Nara, Prov. of Nara, Japan, (1908) 32,732. 

Narpertu, Montgomery Co., Pa., 1,790. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

NARRAGANSETT V1ER, Washington Co., R. 
1,250. 

Ga: Narenennaett Pier (R.R.). 

Ny Govt. of St. Petersburg, Russia, (1897) 
10,577. 

Narvacan, Prov. of Ilocos Sur, Luzon, P. L., 
(1903) 19,575. 

Nasuva, Chickasaw Co., Iowa, 1,102. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hillsboro Co., N. H., (1910) 26,005. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

NasxuvitLe, Howard Co., Ark., 2 
On Memph., Dal. & Gulf; St. 
So. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Ill, 1,135. 

On Ill. Southern; Louisville & Nash. (R.R.). 
—Barry Co., Mich., 1,346. 
On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Nash Co., N. C., 750. 

On Atl. Coast L. (R.R.). 

Nasuvitiz, c. h., Davidson Co., Tenn., 
capital (1900) 80,865; (1910) 110,364. 
It is situated on the Cumberland River, 200 
miles from its mouth, and is naviguble 300 
miles above. It is the centre of three large 
railway systems—the Louisville and Nashville; 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, and 
the Tennessee Central. 

It has the largest white population of any 
city in the State. The city is one of the 
most important educational centres in the coun- 
try. It is only exceeded by New York City 
in the number of institutions for higher learn- 
ing. It is the seat of Vanderbilt University, 
the University of Nashville, the Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, the medical and law depart- 
ments of the University of Tennessee. The 
institutions for colored students are Fisk Uni- 
versity, Roger Williams University, and Mehary 
Medical College. There are fourteen public 
libraries, among them the Carnegie and the 
Board of Trade Library. Here also is a 
custom-house costing $1,200,000. Nashville 
occupies a prominent place among the manu- 
facturing centres of the country; it is the 
second largest manufacturer of commercial 
fertilizers, one of the largest boot and shoe 
markets in the United States, the largest 
candy and cracker manufacturing city in the 
South, has the largest harness and trunk fac- 
tory, and does an enormous wholesale dry- 
goods, millinery, grocery, and drug business. 
It manufactures and carries on an extensive 
trade in stoves and hollow ware with the West 
and South, and its flourishing mills have a 
daily capacity of more than 5,000 barrels of 
flour and 4,000 bushels of corn-meal. It is 
EAoHareest grinder of soft winter wheat in the 
i e€ iron interests of 
largely controlled here. geet ae 
Nashville was named for General Francis Nash 
of North Carolina, an American soldier of the 
War of the Revolution, who was mortally 

, wounded at the battle of Germantown, Pa. 

Nasttwauk, Itasca Co., Minn., 2,080 - 

On Gt. North. (R.R.) cS 


I, 


9374+ 
ie Iron Mt. & 


State 


Nasrk, capital of Dist. of Nasik, B i 

ee ee) (1901) Areas ii ag 
ASUGBU, rov. of Bat: 

wn tioes) bn atangas, Luzon, P. L., 
ATCHEZ, c. h., Adams Co., Miss., (19 7 
On Mississippi Central; Natchez € coe. 
ra ae Iron Mt. & So.; Yazoo & Miss. Val. 


peers ce. h., Natchitoches Parish, La., 
On Louis. & Northwest.; T. c 
Natick, Middlesex So;, tie ca age 
On Boston & Albany (R.R.). ' 
SRL paar ae Diego Co., Cal. 
nA. T. & S. F . 5 
wt CE): e Coast L.; 
AUGATUCK, New Haven Co., C 
eel Y., New ibe & Wart (RRO) 
URG-ON-THE-SAALE, P. i 
ee ee aire Tussian Saxony, Ger- 
Navpaktos (Italian Lepanto), 
Acarnania and ‘Etolia, Greece, 
Navupiia, capital of Nomarchy 
Greece, (1908) 12,176. 
Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Ill., 1,020, 
Navarre, Stark Co., Ohio, 1,357- 
if On ue tnare sores (R.R.) 
AvASOTA, c. h., Grimes Co., Texa i. 2 
On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Houston & ee 4 
Internat. & Gt. No. (R-R.). : 1 
avoyoa, on the Rio M 
Mee pes rea ayo, State of Sonora, 


On West Coast Route (R.R.). 


1,733. 
San Diego South- 


Nomarchy of 
(1908) 3,399. 
of Argoles, 


Navotas, Ri 
Res izal Proyv., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
AWANAGAR  (Nowanacar or N. 

BvANAGAR! 0 OWANUGGUR), 
oie awanagar, British India, (1901) 


AZARETH, Vilayet of Beirut, 

ppoat II,000. 
—Northampton Co., Pa., 3,978. 

a ial & Portland; Vehigh & New Eng. 
Neatu, Glamor, anshi J 
Neo, Pike Coe Ty es prin 

On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 


Ne < 
or City, c. h., Otoe Co., Neb., (1910) 


On Burlington R : i o ; 
NEcEDAH, Juneau eo Missouri Pacific (R:R.). 


On Chicago, MiL & St PONS 


Turkey in Asia, 


(1901) 13,720. 


a St. P.; Northwest. Line 


NEEDHAM, Norfolk Co., Mass. 2 
On N. Y., New Haven & Het eR 

NEENAH, Winnebago Co., Wis., 5,734. . 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minn., St. P. & S. 

ae: M.; pounet Line (R.R.). ¥ i 
EEPAWA, orta Prairi i 
Canada (908) 8. rairie Co., Manitoba, 

nm Canadian Northern; Canadi. 

NecarataM, Madras Prensantegatnien os 
57,190. 

NEGAUNEE, Marquette Co., Mich. ( 8,46 
On Duluth, So. Sh, & Ath: Lake Sap &'ten. 
pem.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Nerart, Cascade Co., Mont., 268. 

os Great North. (R.R.). 

EILLSVILLE, c. h., Clark Co., Wis., i 
wot Northwestern Line (it), he 
EISsE, Prussia, Germany, . 

Nexoosa, Wood Co., ee Sa Bake 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Xtinn., St. P. & S. 

N Ste. M.; rene aes (R.R.). 

ELIGH, c. h., Antelope Co., Neb. \e 
On Northwest. Line (R.R}. Sa Nises 
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Netore, capital of Dist. of Nellore, Madras 


Presidency, India, (1901) 32,040. 
Netson, Lancashire, England, 32,816. 
—c. h., Nuckolls Co., Neb., 978. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago, Rock Island & 

ae een 
—Tioga Co., Pa., 448. 

On. Buffalo, Susque.; N. Y. Cent. & Hud. 

River (R.R. 

NeELsonvILLe, Putnam Co., N. Y., 765. 

—Athens Co., Ohio, (1910) 6,082. 
On Hocking Val. (R.R.) 

NeopesHa, Wilson Co., Kans., 2,872. 

On Frisco panes Seeec Pacific (R.R.) 
YE0GA, Cumberlan Of, +» 1,074. 

N58 Ilinois Cent.; Toledo, St. L. & West. 


A, Pottawattamie Co., Iowa, 926. 
a oa Mil. & St. P.; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. 
R.) 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Neosmo Fatts, Woodson Co., Kans., 571. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Mo., Kan. & Texas 
(R.R.) 

Neosuo, c. h., Newton Co., Mo., (1910) 3,661. 
On Frisco Lines; Kansas City South.; Mis- 
souri & No. Ark. (R.R.) 

Neput, c. h., Juab Co., Utah, (1910) 


25759+ 
On Den. & Rio G.; San Ped., L. A. & S 
(R.R.) 


. Lake 


Neponset, Bureau Co., Ill, 542. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.) 

Nescoreck, Luzerne Co., Pa., 1,578. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Ness City, c. h., Ness Co., Kans., 712. 
On At., T. & S. Fe (R.R.) 

Netconc, Morris Co., N. J., 1,532. 
On Del., Lack. & W. (R.R.) 

Nettieton, Craighead Co., Ark., 1,080. 
On Frisco Lines; Jonesboro, Lake C. & E.; 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.) 


Nettieton, Lee Co., Miss., 733. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
NEUBRANDENBURG, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
many, (1905) 11,443. 
Neusurc, Swabia, Bavaria, (1905) 8,532. 
Neucnatet, Neuchatel Canton, Switzerland, 
(1908) 23,271. 
Cattle and cheese; asphalt. 
NeucuHatTet-En-Bray, Dept. of Seine-Inférieure, 
France, (1800) 4,006. (commune). 
NeEvuceRsporF, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 11,458. 
NEUHALDENSLEBEN, Prussian Saxony, Germany, 
(1905) 10,421. 
Dept. 


NEUILLY-suR-SEINE, 

(1906) 309,222. 

A fashionable suburb west of Paris 
Neumunster, Schlesyig, Germany, (1905) 31,- 


Ger- 


of Seine, France, 


NEUNKIRCHEN, Austria, (1900) 10,866. 
—Prussia, Germany, (1905) 32,358. 


Neuruppin, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 18,- 
555- 

Neusatz, Prussia, (1905) 13,002. 

NeEvuSATz, Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary, (1901) 29,296. 

Neuss, Disseldorf, Germany, (1905) 30,494. 

Neustapt, Silesia, Prussia, (1905) 20,187. 

—West Prussia, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
8,390. 

—Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Germany, (1905) 7,415. 

NeusTapT-oN-THE-Harpt, Bavaria, Germany, 
(1905) 18,576. 

Neustapr-on-THE-ORtA, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 
644. 

NeUSTADT-ON-THE-TAFELFICHTE, Bohemia, Austria- 
Hungary, (1900) 5,457. 

NSvanErTERS Pomerania, Germany, (1905) 10,- 
785. 

NEUSTRELITZ, capital of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Germany, (1905) 11,656. 

NeutitscHetn, Moravia, Austria, (1900) 12,003, 
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Neutra, Neutra Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 15,169. 
Nevuwiep, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 18,177. 
Nevana, c. h., Story Co., Iowa, 2,138. 
On N. W. Line; St. P. & Des Moines (R.R.). 
—c. h., Vernon Co., Mo., (1910) 7,176. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
—Wyandot Co., Ohio, 889. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
Nevana City, c. h., Nevada Co., Cal., 2,689. 
On Nevada Co, Nar. Gauge (R.R.). 
Nevers, Dept. of Nievre, France, (1906) 24,778. 
New Avpany, Floyd Co., Ind., 20,629. 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Chic., Ind. & Louisv.; 
Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L.; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Union Co., Miss., 2,032. 
On Frisco Lines; N. Orl., Mob. & Ch. (R.R.), 
New Atzrn, Allamakee Co., Iowa, 588. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Newark, Newcastle Co., Del., 1,913. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
State College and Newark Academy. 
—c. h., Licking Co., Ohio, (1910). 24,404. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Ohio Electric; Pitts., Cin., 
Cc. & St. LE. (RR.): 
-Nottinghamshire, England, (1901) 
~c. h., Essex Co., N. ip 
347,469. ri 
Situated on the Passaic River, and the Penn- 
sylvania; the Central of New Jersey; the 
Lackawanna; the Lehigh Valley; and the Erie 
Railroads, 9 miles west of New York City. 
The chief public buildings are the United 
States Government building, the home quar- 
ters of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Free Public Library, the New Jer- 
sey Historical Society, the Fidelity Title and 
Deposit Company. 
Newark is noted the world over for the ex- 
tent and_exceptional variety of its manufac- 
tures. These include silverware, jewelry, 
leather and leather goods, iron castings, brass, 
celluloid, India-rubber, enameled cloth, car- 
riages, machinery, chemicals, varnish, thread, 
sewing silk, hats, harness, trunks, cotton goods, 
boots and shoes, clothing, sewing-machines 
cutlery, tools, agricultural implements, etc. 
Newark was settled in ¥ 
from New Haven and other points in Con- 
necticut. 
—Wayne Co., N. Y., (1910) 6,227. 


14,992. 
» (1900) 246,070; (1910) 


On Newark & Marion; Pennsylvania; West 


Shore (R.R.). 

—Caledonia Co., Vt., 415. 

Newark Vattey, Tioga Co., N. Y., 925. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

New ATHENS, St. Clair Co., Ill., 1,131. 

On Ill. Central (R.R.). 

New AvcustineE, St. John_Co., Fla., 1,284. 

Newayoo, c. h., Newaygo Co., Mich., 1,207. 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 

New Baven, Clinton Co., Ill., 1,372. 
On Southern (R.R.). 4 
New Battimore, St. Clair Co., Mich., 

On Rapid (R.R.). 4 
New Beprorp, c. h., Bristol Co., Mass., 

62,442; (1910) 96,652. 
Situated on the Acushnet River, and the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
It is noted for its elegant buildings and a pub- 
lic library, said to be one of the oldest in the 
country. There are ae industrial establish- 
ments, mainly those of cotton and yarn, which 
are among the largest in the world, and have 
made New Bedford the greatest producer of 
fine cotton goods in the United States. 

Newnerc, Yamhill Co., Ore., (1910) 2,260. 

On South. Pacific (R.R.). 

New BER nN, Baneamen Co., Ill., 690. 

—Chenango Co., N. Y., 1,114. 
On N. Y., Ont. & W.; Unadilla Valley (R.R.). 

Neweern, Hale Co., Ala., 515. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Craven Co., N. C., (1910) 9,961. 

On Atl. Coast Line; Norfolk Southern (R.R.). 
—Dyer Co., Tenn., 1,602. 

On Ill. Central (R.R.). : 

Newserry, c. h., Luce Co., Mich., 1,182, 

On Duluth, South. Sh. & Atl. CRaR Ts 
—c. h., Newberry Co., S. C., 5,028. 

On Col., Newb. & Laur.; Southern CRE): 
New Beturenem, Clarion Co., Pa., 1,625. 

On Penna. (R.R.). = 
Newnorn, Newton Co., Ga., 475. 

On Central of Ga. (R.R.). 

New Boston, Mercer Co., Hl., 718. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 982. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Scioto Co., Ohio, 1,858. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W. (R.R.) 

New BratnTREE, Worcester Co., Mass., 464. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). - 

New BraunFEts, c. h., Comal Co., Texas, 3,165. 
On Internat. & Gt. North.; Missouri, Kan. & 
Tex. (R.R.). ; 

v REMEN, Auglaize Co., Ohio, 1,586. 

ne aH Erie & W.; West. Ohio (El.) (R.R.). 

New Bricuton, Beaver Co., Pa., (1910) 8,329. 

Penna. (R.R.). 

CA Se aed Hartford Co., Conn., 43,916. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

New Brunswick, c. h., Middlesex Co., Nit ip 
23,388. : 

On Pennsylvania; Raritan River (R.R.). 
New Burrato, Berrien Co., Mich., 528. 

On Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Newsure, Warrick Co., Ind., 1,097. 
—Penobscot Co., Maine, 694. 
—Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, (1910) 5,813. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Erie; Penna.; 

Lk. Erie (R.R.). 

—Preston Co., W. Va., 823. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
Newsurcu, Orange Co., N. Y., 27,805. 

On Erie; West Shore (R.R.) 

Newszury, Berkshire, England, (1901) 11,061. 

—Essex Co., MERS 1,482. 

—Orange Co., Vt., 412. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Newsuryport, Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 14,949. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

New Canaan, Fairfield Co., Conn., 3,667. 

On New York, New Haven & Hartford 

(R.R.) 

New Cartiste, St. Joseph’s Co., Ind., 612. 

On Lake Shore & Mich. So, (R.R.). 
—Clarke Co., Ohio, 1,058. 

On C. C. C. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Newcastie, Northumberland, England, 

215,328; estimated (1909) 281,584. : 

Situated on the Tyne River, about 8 miles 

above its mouth in the North Sea. It is con- 

nected with Gateshead on the opposite side of 
the river by three bridges. ; ? 

Newcastle owes its importance to its location 

in the centre of the great coal-fields of Dur- 

ham and Northumberland. The industrial es- 
tablishments include locomotive works and 
shipbuilding yards. 

—Newecastle Co., Del., 3,351. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Henry Co., Ind., 9,446. 

On Cleve., Cin., C. & St. L.; Ft. Wayne, Cin. 

Si Lv.5)Pitts., Cum, ‘Ch. & St... (GRR): 
—County Down, Ireland, about 1,000 
—Lincoln Co., Maine, 1,066, 

On Maine Cent. (R.R.) 

—New South Wales, Australia, (1901) 14,250. 

—c. h., Lawrence Co., Pa., (1910) 36,280. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Buf., Roch. & Pitts.; Erie; 

Penna.; Pitts. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

—King Co., Wash., 834. 

On Col. & Puget Sound (R.R.). 


920. 


(1900) 


Wheeling & 


(1901) 


1666 by a company 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Newcast_z, c. h., Weston Co., Wyo., 975. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, Staffordshire, England, 


(1901) 19,914. 


New Comerstown, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, 2,943. 


On Penna.; Pitts., Cin. & St. L. (R.R.) 
New Concorp, Muskingum Co., Ohio, 683. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 


New Cumpertann, Cumberland Co., Pa., 1,472. 


On Penna. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Hancock Co., W. Va., 1,807. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 


New Decatur, Morgan Co., Ala., (1910) 6,118. 


On Louisville & Nashy. (R.R.). 
New Duruam, Strafford Co., N. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

State agricultural college. 
Newe Lt, Buena Vista Co., Iowa, 728. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
New Farrrietp, Fairfield Co., Conn., 551. 
Newrane, c. h., Windham Co., Vt., 136. 
On Central Vt. (R.R.). 
Newrietp, York Co., Maine, 620. 
NeEwFieELps, Rockingham Co., N. H., 503. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
New Frankiin, Howard Co., Mo., 794. 
On Mo., Kansas & Texas (R.R.). 
New Freepom, York Co., Pa., 726. 
On Penna.; Stewartstown (R.R.). 

New Gtoucester, Cumberland Co., Maine, 1,228. 
On Grand Trunk; Maine Central (R.R.). | 
New Hamsurc, Waterloo Co., South, Ontario, 

Canada, (1901) 1,208. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


is BAe ke 


New Peet bata c. h., Wetzel Co., W. Va., 

2,176. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). p 

New Matamoras, Washington Co., Ohio, 711. 

New Microrp, Litchfield Co., Conn., 5,010. 
On N., Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

Nrwnan, Coweta Co., Ga., e548. rn 
On meee & West Pt.; Central of Georgia 
(R.R.) 

New Orveans, c. h., Orleans Parish, La., (1900) 
287,104; (1910) 339,075. er 
Situated on both sides of the Mississippi 
River, 106 miles above its mouth in the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is 141 miles west by south 
of Mobile, Ala., and is on the Texas and 
Pacific; the Louisville and Nashville; the New 
Orleans and Great Northern; the Queen and 


Crescent Route; the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co. ; the Louisiana Southern; 
Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas; the New 


Orleans Southern; the New Orleans Terminal; 
the New Orleans, Texas and Mexico, Illinois 
Central, and the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley 
railroads, 

A considerable portion of the city is below 
the high-water level of the river. To protect 
it from annual inundations, a high, broad em- 
bankment, or levee, has been constructed 
along the city front and for a long distance 
up and down the river. This forms also a 
popular promenade. 

oats University, founded in 1884, is located 
here, 

Other collegiate institutions are the Ursuline 


NEWCASTLE, ENGLAND, AND ENVIRONS 


New Hampton, c. h., 
2,275- 

On Chic. Gt. West.; Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

—Belknap Co., N. H., 821. 

New Harmony, Posey Co., Ind., 1,220. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

New Hartrorc, Litchfield Co., Conn., 2,144. 
On Central New Eng.; N. Y¥., New Haven & 
Hart. (R.R.). 

—Butler Co., Iowa, 482. 

On Ill. Cent. (R.R.). 

—Oneida Co., N. Y., 1,195. 
On _ Delaware, Lack. & W.; New York, Ont. 
& W. (R.R.). 

New Haven, c. h., New Haven Co., 
(1900) 108,027; (1910) 133,605. 
Largest and most important city in the State, 
situated at the head of New Haven Bay, and 
on the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. It is the seat of Yale University, 
one of the foremost institutions of learning 
in the United States, chartered as a collegiate 
school in 1701, There are several other schools 
and learned societies. The city has an impor- 
tant foreign commerce, a large inland trade, 
and important manufacturing establishments, 
New Haven was settled in 1638 by John 
Davenport and Theophilus Eaton, leaders of 
a London Company. 

Ney. rae a ee Ind., 1,038. 

Ris vanes ic. t. L.; Ohio Electric; - 
bash (R.R.). ile 

—Addison Co., Vt., 1,161. 

On Bristol (R.R.). 

New Ho.ranp, Pickaway Co., Ohio, 804. 

On C. & M. V. (Penna. Lines) (R.R.), 

—Lancaster Co., Pa., 1,106. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa., 1,083. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 

New InertA, c. h., Iberia Parish, La., 7,440. 

On Franklin & Abbeville; Morgan’s La. 
Texas; New Iberia & Northern (R.R.). 

New Ipswicn, Hillsboro Co., N. H., 927. 

New Kensincton, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 7,707. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Newrirk, c. h., Kay Co., Okla, 1,992. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Hay Fie ge ES ns Perry Co., Ohio, 2,559. 
in kG, . V. (Penna. L.); Toledo & i 
Cent. (R.R.). Y oe 
New Limerick, Aroostook Co., Maine 481. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
New Liston, Juneau Co., Wis., 1,074. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

New Lonpon, New London Co., Conn., 10,650. 
On Cent. Vt.; N. Y., New H. & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Henry Co., Iowa, 1,144. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ralls Co., Mo., 942. 

On St. Louis & Hannihal (R.R.). 

—Merrimack Co., N. H., 80s. 

—Huron Co., Ohio, 1,557. 

On Cl., Cin., C. & St. L.; North. Ohio (R.R.). 

—Waupaca Co., Wis., 3,383. 
re yo Bay & West.; Northwestern Line 

New Manpison, Darke Co., Ohio, 628. 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

New Maprip, c. h., New Madrid Co., Mo., 1,882. 
On St. L. S. W. (B.R.). 

Newman, Douglas Co., Ill., 1.264. 

On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 
New Market, Taylor Co., Iowa, 673. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 3,348. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—Shenandoah Co., Va., 638. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Ontario Co., West, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
2,125, 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
New Marvzoro, Berkshire Co., Mass., 1,124. 


Chickasaw Co., Iowa, 


Conn., 


Academy, Jesuit College, and the New Or- 
leans, Leland, Southern, and Straight Uni- 
versities, the last four for colored students. 
The French market is celebrated and is one 
of the sights of the city. The area of public 
squares is about 660 acres, the chief parks 
being the City Park and Audubon Park. A 
unique feature of New Orleans is the annual 
celebration of the carnival, which takes place 
on Shrove Tuesday, or Mardi Gras. It com- 
pares with the carnivals of Nice and Rome, 
and attracts thousands of visitors yearly. 
New Orleans is the largest cotton market in 
the world, Liverpool excepted, handling over 
2,000,000 bales annually. 
As the outlet of the vast Mississippi Valley, 
New Orleans commands a large domestic and 
foreign export trade. 
The city was founded in 1718 by Sieur de 
Bienville, and named in honor of the Duke of 
Orleans. It passed into the hands of the 
Spanish in 1763, was reconveyed to France 
in 1800, and became a_ part of the United 
States by the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. At 
this time it had a population of 8,000. On 
January 8, 1815, the British under General 
akenham attacked the city and were defeated 
by the Americans under General Jackson. In 
182 Louisiana was blockadad by the Federal 
fleet under Admiral Farragut, who succeeded 
in passing the forts in the Mississippi River, 
and on April 25 anchored 1 front of the city. 
After a few days of negotiation the city was 
surrendered and was occupied by the Union 
forces until the end of the Civil War. 
New Oxrorp, Adams Co., Pa., 838. 
On West. Md. (R.R.). 

New Pattz, Ulster Co., N. Y., 1,230. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 

New Purvaperpuia, c. h., Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, 
(1910) 8,542. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; No. O. Tr. & L. Co. 
(El.); Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 2,512. 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.) 

Newport, c. h., Jackson Co., Ark., 3,557. 
On_Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. Louis, Ir. Mt. 
& So. (R.R.). 

—Newcastle Co., Del., 722. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c. h., Vermilion Co., Ind., 732. 
On Ch. & E. Ill. (R.R.). 

—Monmouthshire, England, (1901) 67,270, esti- 
mated (1909) 78,336. 

—c, h., Campbell Co., Ky., 30,300. 

On Chesa. & Ohio; Louis. & Nash. (R.R.). 

—Penobscot Co., Maine, 1,747. 

—c. h., Sullivan Co., N. H., 3,765. 

On Boston _& Me. (R.R.). 

—Herkimer Co., N. Y., 583. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

—Perry Co., Pa., 2,009. 

On Newport & Sherman’s Valley; 
vania (R.R.) 
—c. h., Newport Co., R. I., (1910) 27,149. 
Port of entry, situated on the island of Rhoae 
Island, in Narragansett Bay, and on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It 
is an important summer resort. There are 
many beautiful summer residences, owned by 
the wealthiest society people of Boston, New 
York, and other cities. The harbor is defended 
by Fort Adams, one of the strongest forts in 
the United States. 
Newport is the seat of the United States Naval 
War College, United States Training Station, 
Torpedo Station, and the Naval Hospital. 
—c. h., Cocke Co., Tenn., 2,003. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Orleans Co., Vt., 2,548. 

On Boston & Me.; Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 


Pennsyl- 


—Stevens Co., Wash., 1,199. 


On Gt. Northern; Idaho & Wash. No. (R.R.) 


Newport News, Warwick Co., Va., 20,205, 
On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). — 
New Portianp, Somerset Co., Maine, 882. 

New Pracve, Lesueur Co., Minn., 1,554. 
On Minneapolis & St. Louis (RR). 

New Ricuianp, Waseca Co., Minn., 685. 
On Minneapolis & St. Louis (R.R.). 

New Ricumonp, Clermont Co., Ohio, 1,733. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 

—St. Croix Co., Wis., 1,988. 

On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. Me.; Northwest, 
Line (R.R.). 4 

New Roaps, c. h., Pointe Coupée Parish, La,, 
1,352. 

On Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 

New Rocuetre, Westchester Co., N. Y., 28,867, 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Newry, Counties Down and Armagh, Ireland, 
(1901) 12,587. 

New SALEM, Wagan Co., Mass., 639. 

On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 

—Morton Co., N. Dak., 621. 
On No. Pacific (R.R.). 

New(or Nueva) San Satvapor, Salvador, (1901) 
18,770. 

New Suaron, Mahaska Co., Iowa, 1,122. 

On Iowa Cent. (R.R.). 

—Franklin Co., Maine, 955. nf 

New Suorenam, Newport Co., R. L., 1,314. 

New Smyrna, Volusia Co., Fla., 1,121. 

On Florida East Coast (R.R.). _ 

New Srraitsvitte, Perry Co., Ohio, 2,242. 
On Hocking Valley (R.R.). 

New Swepen, Aroostook Co., Maine, 905. 

On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

NewrTon, c. h., Jasper Co., Ill., 2,108. 
On Ill. Central; Indianapolis South. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Jasper Co., Iowa, 4,616. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Iowa Central; Ft, 
Dodge, Des. M. & So. (R.R.). 

—Harvey Co., Kans., 7,862. ? 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Missouri 
Pacific (R.R.) 

—Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 39,806. 
On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 

—Newton Co., Miss., 1,878. 
On Alabama & Vicksb.; New Orl., Mob. & 
Chic. (R.R.). 

—Rockingham Co., N. H., 962. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Sussex Co., N. J., 4,467. 
On Delaware, Lackawanna & 
(R.R.) 

—c. h., Catawaba Co., N. C., 2,316. 

On Carolina & Northwest.; Southern (R.R.). 

Newton Faris, Trumbull Co., Ohio, 757-. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Lake E., Alliance & 
W. H.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Newtown, Fairfield Co., Conn., 3,012. 
On Ni M,N: EL & BOAR IR) - 
—Bucks Co., Pa., 1,675. 
On Phila., Newtown & N. Y. (R.R.). 

New Uto, c. h., Brown Co., Minn.,(1910)5,648. 
On Minneapolis & St. Louis; Northwest. Line 
(R.R.) 

New Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio, 793. 

On Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern (R.R.) 

Newvitte, Cumberland Co., Pa., 1,449. 

On Cumberland Valley Railroad. 

New VIneEyArD, Franklin Co., Maine, 543. 

New Wasnincton, Crawford Co., Ohio, 889. 

On Northern Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

New Westminster, New Westminster Co., Brit 
ish Columbia, Canada, (1901) 6,409. 

On Canadian Pacific; Great Northern (R.R.). 

New Witmincton, Lawrence €e:; Pa, 758. 

On Sharp. (R.R.). i 

New York, the commercial metropolis of the 
State of New York and of the United States, 
and second largest city in the world, (1900) 
3:437,202; (1910) 4,766,883. 

Originally on Manhattan Island, which extends 
from the junction of the East River and the 
Hudson, 13 1-2 miles up the latter, and is 
separated from the mainland by the Harlem 
River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek. The island 
has an average breadth of 1 3-8 miles. Oppo- 
site Manhattan Island, on the East River 
shore of Long Island, is Brooklyn, which is 
included in the city limits, with a part of 
Westchester County and Long Island, Staten 
Island, and other small islands. These were 
incorporated as Greater New York in 1808 
The strikingly beautiful landlocked harbor of 
New York includes the lower bay, the upper 
bay, the East River, and the North, or Hud- 
son, River. Ocean steamships enter it from 
the sea by Sandy Hook through the Narrows, 
and coasting ships from the north through 
Long Island Sound. The North River aver- 
ages a mile wide; the East River is not so 
wide, but both are deep enough for the largest 
ships, and furnish many miles of wharfage. 
The Harlem River at the north end of Man- 
hattan Island connects the two great rivers. 
Total area about 326.75 square miles; length, 
32 miles; greatest width, 16 miles. New York, 
while still confined to the Borough of Man- 
hattan and as Greater New York, has ranked 
first in population since the taking of the first 
Federal census. In 1790 it was first with 33,- 
131; in 1800, with 60,515; in 1810, with 
96,373; in 1820, with 123,706; in 1830, with 
202,589; in 1840, with 312,710; in 1850, 
with 515,547; in 1860, with 813,669; in 1870, 
with 942,292; in 1880, with 1,206,299; in 
1890, with 1,515,301; in 1900, with 1,850,093 
for Manhattan, and 3,437,202 for the Greater 
city and in 19ro with 2,331,542 and 4,766,883, 
respectively. 

The main portion of Manhattan is laid out 
with severe regularity, particularly on the 
West Side, as far as 155th Street, broad 
avenues running nerth and south, and cross 
streets at right angles, east and west. Broad- 
way, the principal thoroughfare, runs north 
from the Battery, until at roth Street it de- 
flects to the west, crossing the rectangular 
streets diagonally. Below roth Street the 
streets are irregular and narrow. In_ this 
portion of the city, in what is known as the 
“East Side,” is concentrated a large portion ot 
the foreign resident population, living mainly 
in densely packed tenement houses. 

Fifth Avenue is the chief residential street, 
excepting the business district below 42d Street. 
From Fifth Avenue the houses on the cross 
streets are numbered east and west. In Wall 
Street, New, Broad, Nassau, and William 
Streets are located the great financial inter- 
ests. The retail shopping district includes 
Broadway from 8th Street to 42d Street, and 
parts of Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 14th, 234, 
34th, and r2sth Streets. The great commercial 
and financial interests, and the larger whole- 
ca houses, are in the southern part of the 
city. 

Central Park, 2 1-2 miles long, about 1-2 mile 
wide, 840 acres, between soth and_ rioth 
Streets, and Fifth and Eighth Avenues, is 
the chief city park. It contains lakes, a me- 
nagerie, an Egyptian obelisk, ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Needle” (1500 8. c.), many statues, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Other parks 
are Van Cortlandt, 1,069 acres; Pelham Bay, 
1,700 acres; and Bronx Park, 661.61 acres, 
containing the Botanical and Zoological Gar- 
dens. 

On an abrupt elevation, Morningside Heights, 
are located the new buildings of Columbia 
University, St. Luke’s Hospital, and the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. The rapid 
northward development of the city has led to 
the location of streets (West Farms, etc.) be- 
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DEPOTS, 
1, Unlon Depot, D. 7 
Iilinols Central 
Now Orleans & North Eastern 
Yaz00 & Miss, Valley 
2. Louisville & Nashville, F. 7 
4. Louisiana Southern, F. 6 
6. Southern Pacific, F. 6 
7. Texas Paolfic, E. 7 
8 N. Onl. Ft. Jackson & Gr, I. F. 6 
HOTELS. 
9, Christian Women’s Exchango, E. 7 
10. City Hotel, E. 6 
72, Commerolal, E. 6) 
82. Cosmopolitan, E. 6 
64. Grunewald, E. 6 
11, Hotel de la Louisiane, B. 6 
12, Hotel Donechand, E. 7 
13. Hotel des Etrangers, E. 6 
14. Hotel Royal, E. 6 
15. Hotel Vonderbauck, E. ¥ 
16, 8t. Charles Hotel, E. 6 
17, Waverly House, E. 7 


PROMINENT INSTITUTIONS AND 
BUILDINGS, 


22. City Hall, E. 

23, Olny Statue, E. 6 

24, Cotton Exchange, E. 6 

%. Court Building, F. 6 

36. Custom House and Post Office, E. 6 
27. Franklin Statue, EB. 7 

28. French Market, P. 6 

29, Hotel Dieu, D.'6 

80, Jackson Monument, F. 6 

81, Lee Monument, E. 7 


38, Parish Prison, E. 6 

34. Plokwick Club, E. 6 

85. Produce Exchange, E. 7 

73, Tulane University, B. 7 

37. Ursulino Convent, H. 6 

a oh et F. 

39, Washington Artillery Armory, E, 
40; Water Works, 800 
41. W. U, Telegraph Office, E. 6 


CHURCHES, 


40. First Presbyterian, E. 7 
47. Greek Church, E.'6 


. Bt. Paul's, E. 7 
; St. Stophen’s, 0, 9 


; Temple Binai, E, 7 
68, Trinity, E. 8 
PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 


|. Crescent Theatre, E. 6 
). Dauphine Theatre, E. 6 


61 
62. 
64. Bt. Patrick's, E. 
56. 
56. 
67. 


36. 

60, 

61. Fair Grounds, D, 4 

62. French Opera House, E. 6 
71. Greenwald Theatre, E, 6 
69, Lyrio Theatre, E. 6 

65. Milneburg, E. 1 

66. Orpheum Theatre, E. T 
60, Bohubert's Theatre, E. 7 
67. Spanish Fort, D. 1 

36. Tulane Theatre, E. 6 

68. West End, B, 1 Wwe 
69. Winter Garden, E.7 
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yond the Harlem River. The Croton Aque- 
duct supplies the city’s water, and is carried 
by an inverted siphon under the Harlem River 
at a depth of 300 feet. ne 

The architecture of New York exhibits great 
contrasts and diverse styles. The steel frame 
building or ‘“‘sky-scraper,” is rapidly becoming 
characteristic of New York, where are more 
of this style of structure than in any other 
city. Notable among them may be mentioned: 
Metropolitan Insurance Company’s Tower, 50 
stories, 700 feet; Singer Building, 41 stories, 
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612 feet; Municipal Building, 24 stories, 560 
feet; Bankers’ Trust Company, 39 stories, 539 
feet; Times Building, 28 stories, 419 feet; 
Heidelberg Building, 30 stories, 410 feet; 
Evening Post, 32 stories, 385 feet; Pulitzer 
Building, 22 stories, 375 feet; Park Row 
Building, 29 stories, 309 feet; St. Paul Build- 
ing, 26 stories, 308 feet; American Surety Co. 
and American Tract Society Buildings, each 
23 stories, 306 feet; Empire Building, 20 
stories, 293 feet; Trinity Building, 21 stories, 
280% feet; Broad Exchange Building, 20 


stories, 276% feet; besides numerous others 
between 200 and 275 feet. — 

Other notable buildings are the new Custom 
House and the Produce Exchange at the foot 
of Broadway, the new Stock Exchange on 
Broad Street; the United States Sub-Treasury 
on Wall Street; the City Hall dating from 
1803; the County Court House, 1861; the 
Federal Building, containing the Post-Office and 
the United States Court rooms; the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in Madison 
Square, a white marble building in Corinthian 


style; the Madison Square Garden, designed 
by Stanford White, with a tower, copied from 
the Geralda of Seville; the “Flatiron” Building 
on a triangular lot at Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
and 23d Street; the Grand Central Depot, at 
42d_ Street and Fourth Avenue; the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station, between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues and 31st and 33d Streets; the 
buildings of Columbia University at 116th 
Street, and of the College of the City of New 
York, at 138th Street and Amsterdam Avenue. 
(Continued on p. 198) 
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Abattoir Pl. . C5 Carmine St. . E8 Duane St. . -F10 E. 47th St. . 4 Fifth St... ..G8s St. E8 Norfolk St. .G9 Sixth St...G8 Watt St....E 
Abingdon Sa. D7 Catharine St.G10 Dunscomb Pi. G4 E. 48th St. . Fa First x Par Ca.) fence St. E9 NVeMoore St. E10 South St... Fil Waverly Pl. . E 
Albany St. . E11 Cedar St. Fill e. aeaawa Gi0 FE. 49th St. . F4 First St... .G8 Lafayette St... F8 N.. William Ss. Wee W. Broadway F 
Allen St. -G9 Central Park E1-3 Houston Be G8 E. 50th St.. F4 Fletcher St... F11 Laight St... .E9 St.3545.eou, F 10 St. - Fil West End Av. D 
Amsterdam Central Park Fate St. I9 FE, 5ist St. . F4 Forsyth St. . G9 lLamartine Pl. D6 Oak St .G10 Spring St.” E9 W. Houston St.E 
(Bel tee A D3 Wieee sek 18) Badth St el E. 52d St. . F4 Fourth Av...F7 Leonard St..F10 Old Sli . Flt Spruce St. “F 10 West St... E 
Ann St -F 10° Centre St. . F10 E. 8th St. F8 E. 6384 St. . F3 Frankfort St. F10 Leroy St. . E8 Oliver St. ..G10 Stanton St. . G&S W. 3d St.. F 
Astor Pl -F8 Chambers St. F10 E, 10th St.. F8 E. 54th St. . F3 Franklin St. E10 Lewis St... .H9 Orchard St.. G9 Staple St...E10 W. 4th St. . F 
Attorney St. G8 Charles St... D8 E. lith St. . F8 FE. 56th St. . F3 Franklin Sq. G10 Lexington Av. F6 Park Av. ..F3 State St...F1l W. 8th St.. E 
Avenue A ..G8 Charlton St..E9 E, 12th St. . F7 E. 66th St. . F3 Front St... F11 Liberty St. .§E10 Park Pl. .. «, £10) ‘Stone St >. el “We eth. Sew BE 
Avenue B..G1 = Chatham Sq. ‘F10 E. 18th St. . F7 E. 67th St. . F3 Fulton St...E10 Linden Pl. | .G2 Park Row ..F10 StuyvesantSq.G7 W. 10th St. . E 
Avenue C..H8 Cherry St. . G10 E, 14th St. . F7 E. 68th St. . F3 GansevoortSt.D8 Lispenard St. F9 Park St... F10 Stuyvesant St. F8 W. llth St.. E 
ayeate lO} ae ee ma ie sth St. . ia Be Les ee ‘ ee Goerck St... H9 ee Ww. 12th ee, ore na cit ‘ ste ae A pate er ; i 
an Beers . y . - 60 Sate GoldsSee rie crt motes yee 7 lip. .G10 Sullivan St. . - 13¢! he, 
Barclay St. . E10 Chrystie St. . G8 Bit By 61st: Se cats Gouvncen Ludlow St. ..G9 ayia Be: G10 Sutton Pl...G3 W. 4th St. . D 
Barrow St. . D8 Church St... F 10 Bi) a. bed) Stan hs St... ..H9 Macdougal St. E9 Pell St... F10 Temple St.. Fil W. 15th St... D 
Batavia St. . G10 City Hall Pl. F10 E. - FT E. 63d St. . F3 Gramercy Pk. F7 Madison Avy. .F6 Perry St... D8 Tenth Av. D7 W. 16th St. . D 
Battery Pl. . Fil Clarke St.. .E9 E. - FT E, 64th St. . F2 Grand St... F9 Madison Sq. F6 Pike St....G9 Thames St.. F11 W. 7th St. . D 
Baxter St...F10 Clarkson St. .E9 E, - FT E. 65th St. . F2 Gt. Jones St. F8 Madison St. G10 Pine St... ..F11 Theatre Al.. F10 W. 18th St. | D 
Bayardest. . 8 i0' (Chi St: > sPull ee, . F7 E. 66th St. . F2 Greene St... F9 Maiden Lane Fil Pitt St... .H9 Third Av... F6 W. 19th St. . D 
Beach St... E10 Clinton St...G9 _ E. - EG E. 67th St. . F2 Greenwich Av. E8 Mail St. Fio Platt St... Fit Third St. > G8 W, 20th St . D 
Beaver St. . F11 Coenties Slip F 11 E. - FG E. 68th St. . F2 Greenwich St. E10 Mangin St... H9 Prince St, . . E8 Thirteenth W. 2st St. . D 
Bedford St. . E8 Collister St. .E9 E. . F6 E, 69th St. . F2 Grove St... E8 Manhattan Sq.D1 Reade St. . . E10 Av... . 266 W. 22d St. . D 
Beckman Pl. . G4 Columbia St. H9 E. - FG E. 70th St. . F2 Hague St... .G10 Marion St. . F9 Rector St... E11 Thomas St... F10 W. 23d St. D 
Beekman St. F10 Columbus Av. D3 E. . Fe &E. Tist St. . F2 Yamilton St. G10 Market St. G10 Renwick St... E9 Thompson St. E9 W. 2th St. . D 
Belvedere Pl. D6 Commerce St. E8 E. . FG iB ee Be : a Hancock St. .E8 Martin Ter.. F6 Ridge St. . | H9 Tompkins Sq. G3 W.- 25th St. . D 
Benson St. . F10 Congress St..E8 E. . F6 FE io h ar Sint Hanover Sq..F11 Mechanic Al, G10 Riverside Av. C2 Tompkins St. H9 W. 26th St. . D 
Bethune St... D8 Corlears St..19 E. . Fe E. 74th St. Harrison St. E10 Mercer St...F9 Riverside Pk. C2 Trinity Pl. . F1i1 W- 27th St. . D 
Rianasena Cornelia St. | E8 E. - F6 E. 7th St. Fl Henry St....G10 Minetta Pl... E8 River View Twelfth Ay. .C4 W. 28th St. . D 
Srakerne 2 G10 Cortlandt Al... F9 E. E Bs Be ia ae : nt Herald Sa. ‘ ne auteuell EI. GA Ratt: : G3 Union Sq... F7 we As St ‘ D 
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STREETS IN SOUTHERN MANHATTAN BOROUGH, NEW YORK CITY 
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Among the educational institutions of New 
York, first place is held by Columbia Uni- 
versity (chartered in 1754 as King’s College), 
with 5,000 students. Associated with it are 
Barnard College (for women); the Teachers 
College, and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Among other educational institu- 
tions are the New York University (1831); 
the College of the City of New York; Cooper 


Union, in which nearly all the courses are 
free; St. John’s | (Fordham), Manhattan, and 
St. Francis Xavier, Roman Catholic colleges; 


besides numerous professional schools. 

Notable churches are St. Patriek’s Cathedral 
(Roman Catholic); Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, Trinity, Grace, St. George’s, and St, 
Bartholomew’s (Ipiscopal); the Third Col 
legiate Reformed; the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian; Fifth Avenue Baptist; the Tabernacle 
(Congregational); All Souls’ (Unitarian); the 
Divine Paternity (Universalist); the First and 


Second (Christian Science); the Temples 
Emanu-El, Beth-El, and Israel (Jewish). There 
are many large and influential clubs and 


palatial club-houses. 


WORLD ATLAS 


Hudson River to the South and West, and 
under the Kast River to points on the Long 
Island Railroad, 

The approaches to the harbor of New York 
are defended by strong fortifications at Sandy 
Hook, the Narrows, and at the head of Long 
Island Sound. On both sides of the lower 
sections of the city the river front presents 
a succession of piers crowded with shipping 
and local ferries. 

the head of New York Bay are two 
islands belonging to the United States. These 
are Governor's Island, a military station, and 
Bedloe’s Island, also a fortress and site of 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. Blackwell's 
Island, connected by bridge to Manhattan and 
Queens, contains one of the city’s peniten- 
tiaries. Connecting Manhattan and Brooklyn 
are three magnificent suspension — bridges: 
Brooklyn Bridge, 5,990 feet long; Williamsburg 
Bridge, with a total length of 7,200 feet, and 
Manhattan Bridge, with a total length of 6,855 
fect. 

Verrazano probably entered New York Bay in 
1524. In 1609 Henry Hudson sailed up New 
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building is of white marble in the Ionic style. 
The Kings County Court-house stands cast 
of the Borough Hall, and has a marble front 
with a Corinthian portico and an iron dome 
over 100 feet high. Near the court-house are 
the Municipal Building and the Hall of Ree- 
ords, both of marble. The Federal Building 
is the finest structure in the borough; built 
of granite at a cost of $5,000,000. It is in 
the Romanesque style, with numerous turrets 
and a tall tower. It is occupied by the post- 
office and the United States courts. Other 
notable buildings and institutions “are the Acad- 
emy of Music, the Brooklyn Bank, Pratt Insti- 
tute (technical school), the Brooklyn Library, 


the Art Association Building, the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, Long Island Historical 
Society, Packer Collegiate Institute (female), 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, and the mu- 
seum of the Brooklyn Institute The most 
important hospitals are the Long Island Col 
lege, Brooklyn Homeopathic, St. Mary’s, and 
St. Peter’s. There are 450 ecclesiastical edi- 


fices. The best known is Plymouth Church. 
The Atlantic Dock, and the Erie and Brook- 


the advantages of its situation, Nice has long 
been celebrated as a winter resort for invalids, 


The city consists of three parts—the New 
Town on the west, the Old Town, and the 
Port on the east. The first of these is the 


part frequented by foreigners, and hase beau 
tiful promenades stretching along the seashore, 
and overlooked by villas and hotels. The Old 
or Upper Town clusters at the foot of a rocky 
height, the Castle Hill, an isolated mass of 
limestone 318 feet high, formerly crowned by 
a strong castle, now laid out in public pecans 
Nice was ceded to France by Victor Emanuel 
in 1860. It was the birthplace of Garibaldi 

NICHOLASVILLE, c. h., Jessamine Co., Ky., 2,935. 
On Cin., N. O. & Tex. Pac.; Louisv. & At 
lantic (R.R.). 

Nicuotson, Wyoming Co., Pa., 852. 


On Delaware, Lackawanna & Western (R.R.) 
Nickerson, Reno Co., Kans., 1,195. 4 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Missouri 


Pacific (R.R.) 


Nicoiet, Nicolet Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 


On Intercol.; Que., Montreal & So. (R.R.). 


THE LOWER END OF MANHATTAN ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY, FROM A HEIGHT OF ABOUT 800 FEET 


Photographed from a balloon by James H. Hare, July 16, 1906. 
portion of the picture; the small park slightly above it is Bowling Green with the new Custom House facing it. 
Corlears Hook Park. 


The Astor and Lenox Libraries are consoli- 
dated into the New York Public Library, for 
which a new library is being built at a cost 
of $5,000,000, and which possesses more than 
1,000,000 volumes. It maintains numerous 
branch circulating libraries throughout Greater 
New York. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Central 
Park, near 82d Street, contains paintings, 
statuary, ivories, tanestries, porcelains, Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian antiquities. The Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, 77th Street 
and Central Park West, contains collections of 
natural history, paleontology, and ethnology. 
There are 84 theatres, music halls, and similar 
first-class amusement places, including Carnegie 
Hall and Madison Square Garden. 
As a business centre New York has long been 
not only the first city of this continent, but 
the second city of the world, London being 
its only superior. It is the greatest seaport 
of the world. f 
The port of New York receives two-thirds 
of the imports into the United States, and 
one-third of the exports pass out of it. The 
total value of foreign imports and exports for 
the year 1909 was $1,717,575,134, and con- 
sisted largely of grain, flour, cotton, tobacco, 
fruits, cattle, and frozen meat. The manufac- 
tures of New York average nearly the same 
total as its commerce, and cover a wide range 
of products. 
New York has four elevated railroad lines, all 
operated by electricity; a subway system run- 
ning from the Battery to 96th Street, and 
there branching (1) to Van Cortlandt Park, 
21oth: Street; (2) Lenox Avenue and 14sth 
Street; (3) under the Harlem River and 
through 149th Street to Bronx Park; and fifty- 
seven street railway lines, most of them elec- 
trified. 
A Brooklyn extension of the subway has been 
constructed under the East River. One hun- 
dred miles of new subways are planned, and 
five additional tunnels. 
About ten ocean steamers clear the port every 
day. Among the great railways that start 
from New York are the New York Central 
and Hudson River; the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford; the Pennsylvania; the 
Baltimore and Ohio; the Lackawanna; the 
New York, Ontario and Western; the Erie; 
the Lehigh Valley; the West Shore; the New 
Nesey, and New York; the Long Island; the 
ew York, Susquehanna and Western, and the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit. Most of these 
have their termini at Jersey City or Hoboken, 
being connected to Manhattan by ferries and 
by the two extensive tunnel systems under the 
Hudson River. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
a large terminal station in the heart of the 
city, trains running through tunnels under the 


York Bay and the Hudson River, and four 
years later the Dutch began the establishment 
of trading posts on Manhattan Island, where 
a place soon rose which received the name of 
New Amsterdam. In 1664 the town was sur- 
rendered to the English, taking the name of 
New York. New York was the meeting-place 
of Congress from 1785 to 1790, and Washing- 


ton was inaugurated President here in 1789. 
In 1807 the first steamboat navigated the 
Hudson. Steam communication with the Old 


World was inaugurated in 1838. In 1873 the 
limits of the city were extended beyond Man- 
hattan Island. 

—Borough of Brooklyn (formerly the City of 
Brooklyn), (1900) 1,166,582; (1910) 1,634,351. 
In population it would be the fourth American 
city. Since January 1, 1898, it has been one 
of the five boroughs of the city of Greater 
New York, It is situated on the western ex- 
tremity of Long Island, on New York Bay, 
and the East River. Brooklyn now includes 
Williamsburg, Gravesend, Flatbush, Flatlands, 
New Lots, Tew Utretcht, extending from the 
Ocean at Coney Island to the East River and 
New York Harbor. The northern part of 
Brooklyn consists of the former city of Wil- 
liamsburg and the town of Greenpoint. In 
the west central part, on Wallabout Bay, is 
located the United States Navy Yard. 

The shore opposite lower New York is an 
irregular bluff, with an elevation of about 90 
feet, and is known as Brooklyn Heights, where 
are located many of the fashionable residences 
and_ club-houses. The main business street 
is Fulton Street, from Fulton Ferry to East 
New York, and contains some of the largest 
retail establishments in the United States. 
Clinton Avenue (on the Heights) is the hand- 
somest street in the city, and is lined with 
fine residences surrounded by ornamental 
grounds and shade trees. Other fashionable 
residence streets are Remsen, Montague, and 
Pierrepont, The favorite drive is through 
Prospect Park and along the Ocean Parkway, 
a boulevard 210 feet wide, extending to the 
seashore at Coney Island. About one-half 
mile to the east by south of Prospect Park 
is Greenwood Cemetery. 

There are sixteen parks in Brooklyn, with an 
area of 754 acres. Prospect Park is the larg- 
est, with 516 1-4 acres. It is situated on an 
elevated ridge, commands a magnificent view, 
and is one of tke most picturesque parks 
in the United States. Of the other parks, 
Washington Park, the site of extensive Revo- 
lutionary fortifications, of which Fort Greene 
is the principal one, is the largest. Among the 
smaller parks are the Borough Hall Park, Car- 
roll Park, and Tompkins Park. 

The principal public buildings of Brooklyn are 
grouped together about the Borough Hall. This 


lyn Basins are among the most extensive works 
of the kind in the country. The former em- 
braces go acres, while the latter occupy 60 and 
40 acres respectively. Associated with the 
navy yard are two drydocks, 465 and 307 feet 
long. The manufacturing establishments are 
numerous. The important industries are sugar 
and petroleum refining, the milling of coffee 
and spices, and meat-packing, all conducted in 
immense establishments. Other manufacturing 
interests are varied and very extensive. 
Brooklyn is connected with Manhattan by 
numerous ferry lines and three great bridges, 
Brooklyn Bridge, Williamsburg Bridge, and 
Manhattan Bridge, and by the tunnels of the 
subway system. The Borough also contains 
one terminus of the Long Island railroad 
system. There are several lines of elevated 
roads and suburban trolleys. 

Brooklyn was settled by the Dutch in 1636, 
and in 1646 was incorporated by the au- 
thorities of New Amsterdam under the name 
of Breukelen. It came into the possession 
of the English in 1666. In 1776 the Battle of 
Long Island was fought upon the site of 
Prospect Park. Brooklyn was incorporated as 


a village in 1816 and as a city in 1834. In 
1894 the city was _™made_ coextensive with 
Kings County, and in 1808 united with the 


City of New York to constitute the borough 
of Brooklyn. 
NezH1n (or Nrezurn), 
Russia, (1897) 32,481. 


Govt. of Tchernigov, 


Nracara, Lincoln and Niagara Co., Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 1,258. 
NiaGara Fats, Niagara Co., N. Y., 30,445. 


Situated on the Niagara River, and on the 
Erie; Lehigh Valley; Michigan Central; New 
York Central and Hudson River; Wabash; 
West Shore, and other railroads. 

Niagara Falls has long been noted as the fore- 
most scenic resort in America, and is visited 
by tourists from all parts of the world. It is 
developing also into an important manufactur- 
ing place, its growth being due to the utiliza- 
tion of the extraordinary power of Niagara 
River and Falls. 

Among the industries are flour and paper 
mills, foundries and machine shops, aluminum, 
carbide, and carborundum works and electro- 
chemical works. The New York reservation 
includes Prospect Park, and is 107 acres in 
extent. 

—Welland Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 4,244. 
On Erie; Grand Trunk; International (El.); 
Michigan Central; Niagara Gorge; N., St. C. 
& T. (El); Wabash (R.R.) 

Niantic, Macon Co., Ill, 685 
On Wabash (R.R.). 

Nice, Dept. of Alpes Maritimes, France, (1906) 
134,232. 

Situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
98 miles east-northeast of Toulon. Owing to 


Battery Park with the elevated railroad winding through it occupies most of the lower 
The little dark spot to the right is 
The principal tall office buildings in the lower part of the city are also clearly shown 


Nicosta (or Leucosta), capital of Cyprus, (1901) 
14,752. 

—Prov. of Catania, Sicily, (1901) 14,384 

Nicrueroy, capital of State of Rio de Janeiro, 


3razil, (1900) 30,869; (1906) estimated 35,000 
Nreper-HerMsporF, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
11,683. f 
NIEDERPLANITZ, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 12,200 
Nigesuin, Govt. of Tchernigovy, Russia, (1897) 
32,113. 
Nutcata, Prov. of Echigo, Ken Niigata, Japan, 
(1908) 61,616. 
Nrxotayev, Govt. of Kherson, Russia, (1897) 
50. 
L, Govt. of Ekaterinoslav, Russia, (1900) 


21,282. 


“Nites, Cook Co., IIL, 569. 


Nites, Berrien Co., Mich., (1910) 5,156. 


On _ Clev ‘land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 

Louis; Michigan Central (R.R.) ? 
—Trumbull Co., Ohio, 8,361. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Erie; Pennsylvania 

(R.R.) 


Nires CentER, Cook Co., IIl., 
On Northwestern (R.R.) 

Nitiwoop, Macoupin Co., Ill, gor. 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.). 

NrmacwH, Malwa, India, (1901) 21,600. 

Nimecuen (NriyMEGEN or NINWEGEN), Proy. of 
Gelderland, Netherlands, (1905) 50,684; (1908) 
estimated 54,735. ae 

Nimes» Dept. of Gard, France, (1906) 80,18 
The city consists of an old central quarter 
rounded by handsome boulevards, beyond which 
are the modern quarters. It is principally en- 
gaged in the textile industry, and is the ‘great 


568. 


entrepot of southern France for raw silk 
Nimes is chiefly interesting for its Roman 
remains, including an ancient temple, with 


thirty beautiful Corinthian columns, now the 
museum and known as Maison Carrée; and a 
Roman gateway. Nimes (ancient Nemausus) 
is supposed to have been built by a Greek 
colony, and was an important town under the 
Romans. In the sixteenth century it became 
a stronghold of Calvinism, and suffered muck 
during the civil wars. 

NinG-Po, Prov. of Che-kiang, China, estimated 
(1905) 260,000. 
Treaty port, situated in a fertile plain, 16 
miles from the mouth of the Takia River, and 
about too miles south of Shanghai. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall 25 feet high and 16 feet 
thick, and contains numerous temples, col 
leges, etc., chief among them the temple of 
the Queen of Heaven, founded in the twelfth 
century. 

Nincuta, Prov. of Kirin, Manchuria, 16,000. 

Nrosrara, c. h., Knox Co., Neb., 822. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 


aaa. Dept. of Deux-Sévres, France, (1901) 
23,675. 
Nist. See MESSENE. 
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Nissa (or Nisu), Servia, (1905) 21,046. 
Nivucuwanc, Proy. of Sheng-king, Manchuria, 
estimated (1905) 74,000. 
Nivettes, Brabant, Belgium, (1904) 12,100. 
Nizunt-Novcorop, Russia, (1897) 90,053- 
Nizunt,-Tacitsx, Govt. of Perm, Russia, (1897) 
1,449. 
Woe, Richland Co., Ill., 618. 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W. (R.R.). 
Nosresvit_e, c. h., Hamilton Co., Ind., 5,073. 


On Cent. Indiana; Lake Erie & West. (R.R.). 


Nocona, Montague Co., Texas, 1,338. 
On Mo., Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 


MAP OF LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


SHOWING THE BOROUGHS OF BROO 


Nocates, c. h., Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., 3,514. 
On So. Pac. (R.R.). 
Nokomis, Montgomery Co., Ill., 1,872. 
On ave i OS e0ss Cl Gin, “Chics & St. E. 
Nome, Alaska, (1910) 2,600. 
Nora Sprines, Floyd Co., Iowa, 98s. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
NorgorneE, Carroll Co., Mo., 1,241. 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
(R.R.) 
Norcross, Gwinnett Co., Ga., 968. 
On Southern (R.R.). 


Wabash 


KLYN AND QUEENS, NEW YORK 


Norrietp, Lincoln Co., Miss., 880. 

On Ill, Cent.; Natchez, Col. & Mob. (R.R.). 
Norroik, Litchfield Co., Conn., 1,541. 

On Cent. New Eng. (R.R.). 
—Norfolk Co., Mass., 960. 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Madison Co., Neb., (1910) 6,025. 

On Northwest. Line; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Norfolk Co., Va., (1900) 46,624; (1910) 67,- 


452. 
Situated on the Elizabeth River, and on the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio; the Norfolk and 


CrIry, 


Western; Southern, and Virginian railroads. 
It is the second largest city in Virginia, and 
with Portsmouth, on the opposite bank of the 
river, constitutes the largest naval station in 
oh United States. The harbor is large and 
safe. 

Normar, McLean Co., Ill, 4,024. 

On Chic. & Alt.; Ilinois Central (R.R.). 
Normat City, Delaware Co., Ind., 1,122. 
Norman, c. h., Cleveland Co., Okla., 3,724. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Norripcewock, Somerset Co., Maine, 1,608, 

On Somerset (R.R.), 
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Norris City, White Co., Ill, 1,055. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Cleve., Cin., C. & 
St. L. (R.R.) 

Norristown, c. h., Montgomery Co., Pa., 27,875. 
On Penna; Phila. & Read.; Stony Ck. (R.R.). 

Norrkopine, Lan Linképing, E. Gotland, Swe- 
den, (1907) 45,000. 

Nortn Apams, Berkshire Co., Mass., 22,019. 
On Boston & Albany; Bost. & Maine (R.R.). 

Nortuamrton, Northamptonshire, England (1901) 
87,021; estimated (1909) 97,752. 

—c. h., Mampshire Co., Mass., (1910) 19,431. 
On Boston & Me.; N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Northampton Co., Pa., (1910) 8,729. 
On C, of N. J., Northampton & Bath (R.R.). 

Nortnamrton Hereurs, Northampton Co., Pa., 
1,037. 

Nortu ANDOVER + Mass., 
On Boston & } ys 

Nortu Artrtiesoro, Bristol Co., Mass., 9,562. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.), 

Nortu Aucusta, Aiken Co., S. C., 1,136. 

Norrtu Bartimore, Wood Co., Ohio, 2,503. 


5,529. 


Bae se Os oe Hee ee Des DS ae tame CR.R.) 
NortH Bay, Nipissing Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 2,530. 
On Can. Pac.; Grand Trunk; Temiskam. & 


No, Ont. (R.R.). 
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Nortuwoop, ec. h., Worth Co., Iowa, 1,264. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Iowa Cent. (R.R.). 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,059. 
—Grand Forks Co., N. Dak., 769. 
On Gt. North. (R.R.). 
Nortu Wivkessoro, Wilkes Co., N. C., 1,902. 
On Southern (R.R.) 
Nortu YAKIMA, c. h., Yakima Co., Wash., 14,082. 
On No, Pac.; North Yakima & Valley (R.R.). 
NorrH YarmoutH, Cumberland Co., Maine, 642. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Norti York, York Co., Pa., 1,902, 
Norton, c. h., Norton Co., Kans., 1,787. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Bristol Co., Mass., 2,544. 
On Ni Yoh ere bio CRED 
—Wise Co., Va., 1,866. 
On Interstate; Louisville & Nash.; Norfolk & 
West.; Va. & Ky.; Wise Term. Co. (R.R.) 
—Essex Co., Vt., 479. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
NorTonviL_e, Jefferson Co., -Kans., 638. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Norwatk, Fairfield Co., Conn., 24,211. 
On New York, New Haven & Hart. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Huron Co., Ohio, (1910) 7,858. 
On Lake Sh. & M. S.; Lake Shore Electric; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 


Nueva Imperrat, Prov. of Cantin, Chile, esti- 
mated (1904) 2,904. 


Nueva Paz, Prov. of Wlavana, Cuba, (1899) 
2,294. 

Nuevitas, Prov. of Puerto Principe, Cuba (1899) 
4,228, 

Nukna, Govt. of Elizavetpol, Russia in Asia, 
(1897) 24,811. 

Nunpa, Livingston Co., N. Y., 1,043. 


On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire, England, 
996. 


(1901) 24,- 


Nuremeberc (or Nurneerc), Prov. of Middle 
Franconia, Bavaria, (1910) 332,539. 
Situated on the Pegnitz River. It is the 
quaintest and most interesting town of Ger- 


many on account of its medieval architecture. 
Among the most interesting historical build 
ings are St. Lawrence’s Church (1224-1477), 


with two towers 233 feet high; St. Sebald’s 
Church (1225-1377), with the shrine of Peter 
Vischer; the Italian Renaissance town hall 


(1622); the gymnasium, founded by Melanch- 
thon (1526) and Albrecht Diirer’s house, 
The industries include metal, wood, and bone 
carvings, and children’s “Dutch” toys and 
dolls, known as ‘Nuremberg wares.” 
Nuremberg was made a free imperial city by 


Oaktanp, Kennebec Co., Maine, 2,257. 
On Maine Cent.; Somerset (R.R.). 
—c. h., Garrett Co., Md., 1,366, 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Burt Co., Neb., 1,073. 
On Burl. Route; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Oaktano City, Gibson Co., Ind., 2,370. 
On Evansv. & Indianap.; Southern (R.R.). 
Oakey, Cassia Co., Idaho, 911. 
On Milner & Northside (R.R.) 
—Logan Co., Kans., 681. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
-Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,639. 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W. (R.R.). 
OakMan, Walker Co., Ala., 1,065. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Oakmont, Allegheny Co., Pa., 3,436. 


On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Oax Park, Crook Co., Ill., (1910) 19,444. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 


Oaxvitte, Halton Co., Ont., Can., (1901) 1,643. 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Oas, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 11,393. 
Oaxaca (or Oajsaca), capital of State of Oaxaca, 

Mexico, (1900) 35,049. 

On Mex. South.; Oaxaca & Ejutia (R.R.). 
Oxsanpno, Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. L., (1903) 

8,051. 


Nortn Berrevernon, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
1,522. 

Nortn Benp, Dodge Co., Neb., 1,105. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). F 


—Coos Co., Ore., 2,078. 

NortH Berwick, York Co., Maine, 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

NortnupsorouGH, Worcester Co., Mass., 1,713. 

North Brappock, Allegheny O., Pa. 11,82 

NortH Branrorp, New Haven Co., Conn., 

NortHeripce, Worcester Co., Mass., 8,807. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Nortm Brooxrietp, Worcester Co., Mass., 3,075. 
On Boston & Albany (R.R.). 

Nortn Catasaugua, Northampton Co., Pa., 2,030. 

Nortn Cwuarteror, Washington Co., Pa., 1,008. 


1,777 


4: 
833. 


Nortnu Curcaco, Lake Co., Ill., 3,306. 

On Elgin, Joliet & East.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
NortuHeast, Cecil Co., Md., 974. 
(R.R.). 


On Penna. 
—Erie Co., 


On Buff. & Tr. (El.); Lake Sh. & Mich. 
Sosy . & St. L. (RR). 
Nortu Encuiisu, Iowa Co., Iowa, 848. 
On Chicago. Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Norturie_p, Franklin Co., Mass., 1,642. 
On Central Vt. (R.R 
—Rice Co., Minn., 3,2 
On Chicago Gt. West.; Chic., Mil. & St. P.; 
Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 
—Merrimack Co., N. H., 1,474. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.) 
—Washington Co., Vt., 1,918 
On Central Vt. (R.R.). 
Nortu Fonp pu Lac, Fond du Lac 
Co., Wis., 1,960. — 
On Minn., St. P. & Slte. Ste. M. 
(R.R.). 
North Haven, New Haven Co., 
Conn., 2,254. 
On iN.. Y.) IN HS & He CR... 
NortuH Jupson, Starke Co., Ind., 


1,143. ; 
On Ches. & O. of Ind.; Chicago, 


Ind. & %So.; Erie;, Pitts., C., C. 
& St. L. (R.R.). 
NortH KINGSTOWN, Washington 
Co., R. I., 4,048. ; 
Nortm Mancuester, Wabash Co., 
Ind., 2,4 
On 4G» Cin, \Chic; ‘& St: “Liz 
Vandalia (R.R.). r 

North Mankato, Nicollet Co., 
Minn., 1,279. 

NortH PLainFieLp, Somerset Co., 
Nie Jie LO,uT7. 

Nortu Mirwaukee, Milwaukee Co., 
Wis., 1,860. 
On Chic, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

NortH Oumstep, Cuyahoga Co., 
Ohio, 1,030. 

NortH Peruam, Westchester Co., 
IN Seen team. 

Nortu Prarre, c. h., Lincoln Co., 
Neb., 4,793. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). 

Nortuport, Suffolk Co, N. Y., 
2,096. 
On Long Island (R.R.). 


Nort Provipence, Providence Co., 
R. 1, 5,407. 


Nortu Reapinc, Middlesex Co., 
Mass., 1,059. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
NorrH Sr. Paut, Ramsey Co., 
Minn., 1,404. 
On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. + 


(R.R.). : 

NortH SMITHFIELD, Providence Co., 
R. I., 2,699. e 

Nort Sronincton, New 
Co., Conn., 1,100. 

NortH Sypney, Cape Breton Co., Nova Scotia, 
(1901) 4,646. — 

On Intercolonial (R.R.). 

Nortu Tarrytown, Westchester 
(1910) 5,421. ; 

Nortu Tonawanpa, Niagara Co., N. Y., 11,955. 
On Erie; International (El.); Lehigh Valley; 
N. Y. C. & H. R.; Wabash; West Sh. (R.R.). 

Nortu Toronto, York Co., North and West, 
Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,852. 

NorrHUMBERLAND, Coos Co., N. H., 2,184. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—wNorthumberland Co., Pa., 3,517. 

On D., L. & W.; Penna.; P. & R. (R.R.) 

NortH VERNON, Jennings Co., Ind., 2,015. 

On Balt. & Ohio S, W.; Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. 
L.; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St, L. (R.R.). 
NortHVILLeE, Wayne Co., Mich., 1,665. 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 
—Fulton Co., N. Y., 1,130. 
On Fon. J. & Gl. (R.R.). 
Nortn Wares, Montgomery Co., Pa., 1,710, 
On Ph. & Read. (R.R.) 


London 
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Norway, Benton Co., Iowa, 479. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Oxford Co., Maine, 2,215. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Dickinson Co., Mich., 4,974. 

On Northwest. Line; Wis. & Mich. 
Norwett, Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,410. 
Norwicu, Norfolk, England, (1901) 

estimated (1909) 124,136. 
—New London Co., Conn., 20,367. 

On Central Vt.; N. ¥., N. H. & H. (RR). 
—c. h., Chenango Co., N. Y., (1910) 7,422. 

On Del., L. & W.; N. Y., Ont. & W. (R.R.). 


(R.R.). 


T11,7333 


oon Co., South Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,269. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.) 
Norwoop, Norfolk Co., Mass., 8,or4. 


On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Carver Co., Minn., 522. 


On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Minn. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 1,99 
On N._Y. C. & Hud. River; Norwood & St. 
Law.; Rutland (R.R.). 
—Stanly Co., N. C., 928. 


On Southern (R.R.). 
—Hamilton Co., Ohio, (1910) 16,185. 

On B. & O. S. W., Cin. Leb. & Nor. (R.R.) 
—Delaware Co., Pa., 1,668. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
—Surrey, England, (1901) 35,888. 
Notre Dame, St. Joseph Co., Ind., 1,000. 

On Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 


Frederick II in 1219. In 1417 the Hohen- 
zollerns sold all their rights to the magistracy. 


Nuste, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 20,122. 
Nut ey, Essex Co., N. J., 6,009. 
On Erie (R.R.) 


Nyack, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
On Erie; N. Y., Ont. & W.; 


» 4,619. 
West Sh. (R.R.). 


Nyanewe, Kongo State, about 30,000. 
NyrrecyHaza, Szaboles Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 
33,088. 
Oaxpate, Stanislaus Co., Cal., 1,035. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Sierra of Cali- 
fornia; Southern Pacific (R.R.) 
—Jefferson Co., Ky., 2,073. 
On Lex. & tern (R.R.) 
—Antelope Co., Neb., 631. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,353. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Oakes, Dickey Co., N. Dak., 1,499. 
On Minn.) St. Pie Sst M.; Northwest. 


_ Line; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

OakespaLE, Whitman Co., Wash., 882. 
On Northern Pacific; Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co.; 
Spok. & Inland Empire (R.R.). 

Oaxrietp, Aroostook Co., Maine, 928. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

—Genesee Co., N. Y., 1,236. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 

Oaxkuarsor, Ottawa Co., Ohio, 1,559. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Wheeling & Lake 
Erie (R.R.). 


UOT 


OKLAHOMA CITY IN 188 AND 1905 


Norre-DAME pe Graces, Jacques-Cartier ‘0., 
Quebec, Canada, (1901) ea : 
NotrrncHam, Nottinghamshire, England, (1901) 

239,743; estimated (1909) 263,443. 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 607. 
—Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 2,387. 

On Lake Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

Noumea (sometimes called Port-pE-FRANCE), 
capital of French Colony of New Caledonia, 
Melanesia, (1901) 6,968. 

Novara, capital of Prov. of Novara, Piedmont, 
Italy, (1901) 29,619. 

Noveorop, capital of Govt. of Novgorod, Russia, 
(1900) 26,972. 

Novrncer, Adair Co., Mo., 1,711. 
On Towa & St. Louis; Quincy, 
Kansas City (R.R.) 

Novo CHERKASK, capital of Don Cossacks, Rus- 
sia, (1897) 52,005. 

Nowata, ¢c. h., Nowata Co., Okla., 3,672. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

Nueva Caceres, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, 

Luzon, P. I., (1903) 17,943. 


Omaha & 


Oax Hitt, Jackson Co., Ohio, 1,148. 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W. (R.R.). 

Oaxtanp, c. h., Alameda Co., Cal., (1900) 66,- 
960; (1910) 150,174. 
Situated on Oakland Harbor, with a western 
frontage on San Francisco Bay, a total of 12 
miles water-front. It is the terminus of the 
Southern Pacific; the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, the California and Nevada, and the 
Western Pacific railroads. 
It has one of the best interurban trolley sys- 
tems in the country, and twenty-minute ferry 
connection with San Francisco. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad has yards here covering sev- 
eral square miles. It is the trade centre of a 
fruit-growing region, and has important indus- 
tries. Oakland is a favorite residence site for 
San Francisco business men. 

—Coles Co., Ill., 1,159. 
On Toledo, St. L. & West.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

—Pottawattamie Co., Iowa, 1,105. 
On Ch., Rock I. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Shawnee Co., Kan., 1,465. 


OxsEeRAMMERGAU, Upper Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 
1,531. 
Noted for the celebrated ‘Passion Play’ per- 
formed there every ten yeais by the peasants, 
in fulfilment of a vow made in 1634. 
OpERHAUSEN, Prussia, (1905) 52,096. 
OseRLEUTENSDORF, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 12,- 


928. 
Oser.INn, c. h., Decatur Co., Kans., 1,157. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 


—Lorain Co., Ohio, 4,365. 

On TS. MA. S.2GRERS 
Osion, Obion Co., Tenn., 1,298. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Oxstonc, Crawford Co., IIL, 
On Indianapolis So. (R.R.). 

Ocata, c. h., Marion Co., Fla., 4,370. 
On Atlantic C. L.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
Ocean City, Cape May Co., N. J., 1,950. 
_ On Atlantic City; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Ocean Park, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 3,119. 
Ocean Sprines, Jackson Co., Mi 1,472. 
_ On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
Ocitita, Irwin Co.. Ga., 2,017. 
On Fitzg., Ocilla & Brox.; Seaboard Air Line 
(R.R.) 
Oconomowoc, Waukesha Co., Wis., 3,054. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Oconto, c. h., Oconto Co., Wis., 5,629. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
Oconto Fatts, Oconta Co., Wis., 1,427. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 


1,482. 


Opezort, Sac Co., Iowa, 1,283. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Opett, Livingston Co., II1., 1,035. 
On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 

OpENKIRCHEN, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 16,808. 

OvENsE, capital of Odense, Denmark, (1906) 
40,547. 

Opvessa, Kherson, Russia, (1900) 449,673. 
Seaport and important city, situated on the 
coast of the Black Sea, half-way between the 
mouth of the Dniester and Bug Rivers. 

—Lafayette Co., Mo., 1,531. 

On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 

—Lincoln Co., Wash., 88s. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

Opin, Marion Co., IIl., 1,400. 

On Balt. & O. So. W.; Tlinois Central (R.R.) 

Opon, Daviess Co., Ind., 1,064. 

On South. Indiana (R.R.) 

OrvEnBURG, Oedenburg Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 
33,478: estimated (1906) 36,173. 

Orts, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 10,940. 

OELsniTz, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 13,966. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Ortwein, Fayette Co., Iowa, 6,028. 

On Chic. Gt. West.; Chic., Rk, I, & P. (R.R.). 
O’Fatton, St. Clair Co,, IIL, 2,018. 

On Balt. & O. S. W.; Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
Orrensacu, Hesse, Germany, (1905) 59,806. 
OrrensurG, Baden, Germany, (1905) 15,434. 
Ocpen, Boone Co., Iowa, 1,208. 

On Minn. & St. L.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Weber Co., Utah, (1910) 25,580, 

Situated on the Weber River, 37 miles north 

of Salt Lake City, on the Southern Pacific; 

the Union Pacific; the Rio Grande West; the 

Denver and Rio Grande, and the Oregon Short 

Line railroads. Elevation 4,340 feet. 
Ocpenssurc, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 15,933- 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R.; Rutland (R.R.). 
OctetuorrE, ce. h., Macon Co., Ga., (1910) 924. 

On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
Oxnto City, Van Wert Co., Ohio, 860. 

On Cincinnati North.; Erie; Toledo, St. L. & 

West. (R.R.). 

Ourics (formerly MerscHerp), Ger- 

many, (1905) 24,264. 

Ort Crry, Venango Co., Pa., (1910) 15,657. 
On Erie; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.) 


Prussia, 


ATTY 


OTTAWA, CANADA, 


Looking down the Ottawa over Parliament Hill, the Rideau Canal 
in the foreground; Rockliffe Park in the distance 


of Parliament 


O1t Sprincs, Lambton Co., East, Ontario, Can- 


ada, (1901) 1,018, 
On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
Oxawvitte, Washington Co., Ill., 579. 


On Louisy. & Nash, (R.R.). 

OxKayaMa, capital of Okayama Ken, Japan, (1908) 
93,421. 

Oraia: c. h., Okemah Co., Okla., 1,380. 

On Fort Smith & Western (R.R.) 

Oxianoma City, c. h., Oklahoma Co., Okla., 
(1900) 10,037; (1910) 64,205. ‘ 
Situated on the North Fork of the Canadian 
River, and on the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific; the Missouri, Kansas and Texas; 
Frisco System; the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroads. ; : 
The growth of Oklahoma City has been rapid. 
In 1890 the population was 4,151; in 1900, 
10,037, and in 1910, 64,205. It is the most 
important city in the State. 

The jobbing interests are very large, and the 
city has cotton and cottonseed-oil industries, 
flouring mills, sash and door factories, pack- 
ing-houses, and manufactories of thrashers, en- 

i scales, hay-presses, etc. 
Fe, hes Okmulees Co., Okla., 4,176. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Oxotona, Chickasaw Co., Miss., 2,584. 
On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

OuaTHE, c. h., Johnson Co., Kans., 3,272- __ 
On Atch., alee & S. Fe; Frisco Lines; Kan. 
City, Clin. & Spg. (R.R.). 

Oxupsury, Worcestershire, England, (1901) 25,- 
191. 

Olnensune, capital of Oldenburg, 

i) 28,565. 

Gus rea Lackawanna Co., Pa., (1910) 11,324. 
On Del., Lack., & Western (R.R.). 

Otpwam, Lancashire, England, (1901) 
estimated (1909) 143,301. | 

Otp OrcHarp, York Co., Maine, 961. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). | 

Otp Town, Penobscot Co., Maine (1910) 6.317. 
On Bangor & Aroost.; Maine Central (R.R.). 

OLEAN, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., (1910) 14,7 
On Erie; Penn.; Pitts., pena & No. (R.R.). 

Outn, Jones Co., Iowa, 659- 

On Chic., Mil. & St, Paul (R.R.). 
Ourve Hitt, Carter Co., Ky., 1,132- 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.) 
Outvet, Eaton Co., Mich., 627. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Ouivia, c. h., Renville Co., Minn., 960. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). | 
O.murz, capital of Moravia, Austria, (1900) 21,- 


Germany, 


137,246; 


797- 
E _h., Richland Co., Tll., (toro) 5,011. 
on bale & O. S. W.; Cin., Ham. & Dayton; 
Illinois caane (R.R.). 
—Young Co., Tex., 1,095. 
oot Tex. & W.; Wichita Falls & South. 
“Ri F 
Meri c. h., Thurston Co., Wash., State capi- 
tal, (1900) 3,863; (1910) 6,906. 
On Des Chutes River at the southern extrem- 
ity of Puget Sound, and on the Northern 
Pacific and the Port Townsend Southern Rail- 
ways, 36 miles southwest from Tacoma and 
21 miles north from Portland, Ore., in a 
timber, coal, iron, sandstone, and copper 
region. " 
The town has broad and regular streets, with 
electric light and street railway service, and 
direct steamship communication with the prin- 
cipal points on the Sound and the Pacific 
Coast. A bridge 520 feet long connects the 
town with Tumwater on the other side of the 
river, and another 2,030 feet long connects it 
with the west shore of the inlet. 
The chief buildings besides the handsome 
Capitol are the State Library, a State bank, 


a public library, hospital, secret society halls, 
churches, and academies. 

From the three falls of the river the city de- 
rives exceptional power for manufacturing pur- 
poses. ‘The principal manufactures are con- 
nected with the lumber industry. 

The town was settled in 1847, laid out in 1851, 
chartered as a city in 1859. 

Ouyreuant, Lackawanna Co., Pa., (1910) 8,505. 
On Del, & Hud.; Del., Lack. & West.; N. Y. 
Ont. & West.; Wilkes-Barre & East. (R.R.). 
Iextensive collieries, 

Omana, Gallatin Co., Ill, 586. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W. (R.R.). 

—c. h. Douglas Co., Neb., (1900) 
(1910) 124,096. 

Situated on the Missouri River, and on 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; the 
ton Route; the Chicago Great West 
nois Central; Northwestern Line; Wabash; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha; the 
Missouri Pacific; and the Union Pacific Rail- 
roads. 

Omaha is the headquarters of the Military De- 
partment of the Platte. It is the third “pack- 


102,5555 


the 
Burling- 
; Lh. 


ON THE RIVER 


ing city” in the United States, and is an im- 
portant centre for several other industries. 
Omaha was founded in 1845. 
Omro, Winnebago Co., Wis., 1,285. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Omsk, capital of Prov. of Akmolinsk, Russia in 
(1897) 37,470. 


A, Pottawatomic Co., Kans., 759. 
opeka & N. W.; Union ific (R.R.). 
Onataska, La Crosse Co., Wis., 1,146. 


On Burlington Route; Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; 
Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Onancock, Accomac Co., Va., 1,001. 
Onarca, Iroquois Co., Ill., 1,273. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Onawa, c. h., Monona Co., Iowa, 2,026. 
On Illinois Cent.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Onaway, Presque Isle Co., Mich., 2,702. 
On Detroit & Mackinac (R.R.). 
Onerpa, Knox Co., Ill., 589. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Madison Co., N. Y., (1910) 8,317. 
One Nip Nini Sie. Roe Nowy, 
Western (R.R.). 
O’Neru, c. h., Holt Co., Neb., (1910) 2,089. 
On Burl. Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Oneonta, c. h., Blount Co., Ala., 609. 
On Louisy. & Nash. (R.R.). 
—Otsego Co., N. Y., (1910) 9,491. 
On Del. & Hud.; Oneon. & Mohawk V. (EI.); 
Ulster & Delaware (R.R.). 


Ontario & 


Onomicur, Ken of Hiroshima, Japan, (1908) 
30,367. 

Onstweppe, Groningen, Netherlands, (1901) 10,- 
808. 

Ontario, San Bernardino Co., Cal., 4,27 


‘Ae 
On: San’ Ped:, L. A. & S.-L.; So; Pac.:\(R.R.). 
—Malheur Co., Ore., 1,248. 
On Ore. Short Line (R.R.) 
OnTonacon, c. h., Ontonagon Co., Mich., 1,964. 
Onis Me. i& Stok. CR-R.). 
Ootrtic, Lawrence Co., Ind., 1,079. 
On South. Indiana (R.R.) 
OoracaMuND (or Utrakamanp), 
about 15,000. 
OrrniKa, c.'h., Lee Co., Ala., 4,734: 
On Cent. of Ga.; West. of Alabama (R.R.). 
Oretousas, c. h., St. Landry Parish, La., 4,623. 
On Morgan’s La. & Tex.; New Orl., Tex. & 
Mex.; Opelousas, G. & N. E. (R.R.). 
Oron, Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I., (1903) 12,225. 
Ororto, capital of Dist. of Oporto, Portugal, 
(1900) 167,055. 
Important city and seaport, situated on the 
right bank of the Douro River. The manufac- 
tures are principally textiles, rope and tobacco. 
The principal export is port wine. 
Oporto occupies the site of the ancient Portus 
Cale, from which the name Portugal is derived. 
Opretn, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 30,760. 
OpsteRLAND, Friesland, Netherlands, (1901) 
X52) 
Oovawka, c. h., Henderson Co., Ill, 907. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Oran, capital of Dept. of Oran, Algiers, (1906) 
100,499. : 
Oran was built by the Moors. During the 
second half of the fifteenth century it was a 


Madras, India, 


15,7 


Prosperous commercial town, and was cele- 
brated for its cloth and arms and fine public 
buildings. 


Oran, Scott Co., Mo., 1,023. 

On Frisco Lines; St. L. Tron Mt. & So. (R.R.) 
Orance,, Orange Co., Cal., 2,020. 

On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L. (R.R.). 
—New Haven Co., Conn., 11,272. 

On N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (R.R.) 
—Franklin Co., Mass., 5,282. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 


Orance, Orange Co., Vt., 644. 
On Ches. & Ohio; Potom., 
Southern (R.R.). 

—c, h., Orange Co., Va., 674. 

—lissex Co., N. J., 29,630. 
fe ee Lackawanna & Western; Erie 
(R.R.) 

Hats, electrical supplies, and phonographs. 
ORANGEBURG, c, h., Orangeburg Co., S. C., 5,906. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Southern (R.R.). 
Orance City, c. h., Sioux Co., Iowa, 1,374. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

ORANGEVILLE, Wellington Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 2,511, 

On Can. Pac, (R.R.). 

Oras, Samar Prov., Samar, P. I., (1903) 10,429. 

Oxsgisonra, Huntington Co., Pa., 618. 

On E. Broad Top (R.R.). 

Orp, c. h., Valley Co., Neb., 1,960. 

On Burl. Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Oresro, Lan of Orebro, Sweden, (1907) 26,500. 
Orercon, c. h,, Ogle Co., Ill, (1910) 2,180. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Holt Co., Mo., 1,002. 

—Dane Co., Wis., 712. 

On Northwest. Line. (R.R.). 


Fred. & Pied,; 


FRONT 


and Major Hill Park; the tower of the Library 
on the right and the Gatineau River on the left 


OreGon Crry, c. h., Clackamas Co., Ore., 4,287. 
On Port. Ry. L. & P. Co.; South. Pac. (R.R.). 
Ore capital of Govt. of Orel, Russia, (1897) 


ORENBURG, capital of Govt. of Orenburg, Russia, 
(1897) 65,006. ‘ 

OrenzeE, capital of Govt. of Orenze, Spain, (1900) 

5, 194. 

Orestes, Madison Co., Ind., 420. 


On La Erie & West. (R.R.). 

Orrorp, Grafton, Co., N. H., 790. 

Ortnveta, Prov. of Alicante, Spain, (1900) 
28,530. 

Orritiia, Simcoe Co., East, Ontario, Canada, 


(1901) 4,907. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Orton, Oakland Co., Mich., 717. 

On Mich. Central (R.R.). 
—Prov. of Bataan, Luzon, P. I., 
Oriskany Fats, Oneida Co., N. Y., 892 

On New York, Ont. & West. (R.R.). 
Orizapa, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 

32,804. 

On Mexican (R.R.). 

OrizATLAN, State of Hidalgo, Mexico, about 9,000. 
Ortanp, Hancock Co., Maine, 1,224. 
ORLANDO, c. h., Orange Co., Fla., 3,894. 

On Atlantic C. L.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
Orteans, Dept. of Loiret, France, (1906) 68,614. 
—Orange Co., Ind., 1,367. 

On Chic., Ind. & Ly. (R.R.). 

—Barnstable Co., Mass., 1,077. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—THlarlan Co., Neb., (1910) 942. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—Orleans Co., Vt., 1,131. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.) 
Ormoc, Leyte Prov., Leyte, P. I., (1903) 16,126. 
Ormonp, Volusia Co., Fla., 780. 

On Florida East Coast (R.R.). 
Oronoco, Jasper Co., Mo., 1,912. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Orono, Penobscot Co., Maine, 3,555. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 

State university. 

Oroguieta, Prov. of Misamis, Mindanao, P. I., 

(1903). 15,156. 

QRoserazay Beékés Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 21,- 

35. 

Orovitte, c. h., Butte Co. Cal., 3,859. 
On South, Pacific; Western Pacific (R.R.). 


(1900) 


OrrinGton, Penobscot Co., Maine, 1,219. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 
Orrvittr, Wayne Co., Ohio, 3,101. 
On C. A, & C. (Penna. L.); Pennsylvania; 


Wheel. & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
OrtinG, Pierce Co., Wash., 799. 
On North. Pacifie (R.R.). 

Ortonvitte, c. h., Bigstone Co., Minn., 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Oruro, capital of Dept. of Oruro, Bolivia, (1900) 

16,070; estimated (1909) 20,670. 
Orwett, Addison Co., Vt., 1,065. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
OrwicspurG, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
On Lehigh Val. (R.R.). 
Osace, ec. h., Mitchell Co., Towa, 2,445. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Osace Crry, Osage Co., Kans., (1910) 2,432. 
On Chic. Gt. West.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Osaka, Ozaki Ken, Japan, (1908) 1,226,590. 
Situated at the head of the Gulf of Osaka, 
and at the mouth of the Yodo River. The 
city covers an area of about 8 square miles 
and is intersected with canals. Osaka has 
1,900 places of worship. It is the great com- 
mercial centre of the empire, and the head- 
quarters of the rice and tea trade; it has 
arsenals, machine shops, steel and glass works, 
cotton and woolen mills. There is a foreign 
settlement, mostly occupied by missionaries. 


15774. 


1,801, 
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Osakts, Douglas Co., Minn., 1,013. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 
OsawaTomie, Miami Co., Kans., 4,046. 


On Mo, Pae. (R.R.). 

Osporn, Greene Co., Ohio, 866. 
On Cl., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Erie; Ohio Elee 
tric (R.R.), 

Ossorne, c. h., Osborne Co., Kans., 1,566. 
On Mo, Pacific (R.R.). 

Osceota, c. h., Mississippi Co., Ark., 1,760. 
nee Lines; Jonesb., Lk. City & East. 
(RR, 

—c. h., Clarke Co., Iowa, 2,416. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 


—<¢; hi, St Clair Co), "Mo. E14 
On Frisco Lines; Kan. City, Clin. & Spg. 
(R.R.) 
—c. h., Polk Co., Neb., 1,105. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Clearfield Co., Pa., 2,437. 
On Philipsb. & Susq. Vy. (R.R.) 
Oscrota Mitts, Clearfield Co., Pa., 2,437. 
On Penna.; Phillipsburg (R.R.). 
Oscuatz, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 10,854. 


OscHersLesen, Prussian Saxony, Germany (1905) 
¥9,a7%; 

Oscopa, Ioseo Co., Mich., 864. 
On Au Sable & Northwest.; Detroit & Mack- 
inac (R.R.). 

Oscoop, Ripley Co., Ind., 1,160. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 

Osu, Govt. of Turkestan, Russia, (1897) 34,157- 

OsHawa, Ontario Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 4,394. 

On Grand Trunk; Oshawa (R.R.). 

Osikosn, c._h,, Winnebago Co., Wis., 33,062. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; M., St. P. & Sit. 
Ste. M.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

OsKatoosa, c. h., Mahaska Co., Iowa, 9,466. 
On Burlington Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 
Iowa Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., Jefferson Co., Kans., 851. 

On Leavenworth & Top.; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 

OsMmanpyik, Vilayet of Sivas, Turkey in Asia, 
about 5,000. 

Osmonp, Pierce Co., Neb., 567. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Osnasruck, Hanover, Germany, (1905) 59,580. 
Osnapurc, Stark Co., Ohio, 448. 

On Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 

Osorno, Prov. of Llanquihue, Chile, 50,000. 

Ossett, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 12,903. 

Osstan, Wells Co., Ind., 66r. 

On Ft. W., Cin. & Lv. (R.R.). 

—Winneshiek Co., Iowa, 749. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac. (R.R.). 

Osstntnc, Westchester Co., N. Y., (1910) 11,480. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Site of Sing Sing State prison. 

Ossirze, c. h., Carroll Co., N. H., 1,354. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

Ostenn (Fr. Ostenve), Prov. of West Flanders, 
Belgium, (1904) 41,181, 


Osterope, East Prussia, Germany, (1905) 13,- 
957. 
Ostravu, Silesia, Austria, (1900) 18,805. 


Ostroc, Govt. of Volhynia, Russia, (1900) 12,- 
645. 
Ostrowo, Prussia, (1905) 


J 13,115. 
OstEenpD, West Flande i 


, Belgium, (1905) 41,698. 


Ostunt, Prov. of Lecce, Italy, (1901) 18,576. 
Osweco, Kendall Co., IIl., 600. 7 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—c. h,, Labette Co., Kans., 2,317. 
On Frisco Lines; Mo.. Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 


—c. h., Oswego Co 


N. Y., (1910) 23,368. 
On Dell L. & W.; N.Y: ©. & HE Ris Ve 
Ont. & West. (R.R. 


Osyka, Pike Co., Miss., 


824. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
Otarv, Ken of Yezo, Japan, (1908) 91,28r. 
OtrGo, Otsego Co.,-N. Y., 676. 


On Del. & Hudson (R.R.), 

Oris, Berkshire Co., Mass., 494. 

OttsrieLp, Cumberland Co., Maine, 632. 

Or0N,,, Prox, of Iloilo, Panay, P. I., (1903) 
14,464. 

Otseco, Allegan Co., Mich., 2,812. 

On Lake Shore & Mich So. (R.R.). 

Sat, capital of Shiga Ken, Japan, (1908) 42,- 
8609. 

Orrawa, c. h., Carleton Co., Ont., capital of 
the Dominion of Canada, (1901) 59,928; esti- 
mated (1908) 76,260. 

Situated _at the confluence of the Ottawa and 
Rideau Rivers, on the Rideau Canal, and on 
the Canadian Atlantic, the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian Northern Quebec, the Grand 
Trunk, and the Ottawa and New York rail- 
roads. It is the most flourishing city of On- 
tario and the entrepot of the lumber trade of 
the Ottawa River. The timber cut of the Ot- 
tawa saw-mills is 275,000,000 feet annually. 
Near the city is the beautiful cataract known 
as the Chaudiére Falls. A suspension bridge 
over it connects the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. The Government buildings are of 
Gothic architecture, and cost about $4,000,000, 
Ottawa was founded in 1827, and called By- 
town, In 1854 it was incorporated as a city 
under its present name, and in 1858 was 
selected as capital of Canada. 

—c. h., Lasalle Co., Tll., (1o10) 9.535. 

On Burlington Route; Chic., Rk. Is. & Pac. 
(R.R.) 

—c. h., Franklin Co., Kans., 7,650. 

On A., T. & S. Fe; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—c. h., Putnam Co., Ohio, 2,182. 

.On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; 
Ohio Electric (R.R.). 

Ortawa East, Carleton Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,500. 

Ortumwa, Wapello Co., Iowa, 22,012. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., 
Rock Isl. & Pac.; Wabash (R.R.). 

Oupx (or AyopHya), Oudh, India, about 12,000. 
The capital of the former kingdom of Oudh, 
now in United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

OupsHoorn, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 15,211, 

Oucree, Prov. of Liége, Belgium, (1905) 14,789. 

Ouray, c. h., Ouray Co., Colo., (1910) 1,644. 
Near the base of Mount Hayden, on the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railway. Centre of great 
coal region. 

Ouro Preto, capital of Minas Geraes, 
(1900) 13,472. 

OutremonT, Jacques-Cartier Co., Quebdec, Can- 
ada, (tgor) 1,148. 

On Can, Pac. (R.R.). 


Brazil, 


Ovatie, Prov. of Cequimbo, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 6,068. 
Ovip, Clinton Co., Mich., 1,078. 


On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—c. h., Seneca Co., N. Y., 548. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

Oviepo, capital of Prov. of Oviedo, Spain, (1900) 
48,103. 

Owatonna, c. h., Steele Co., Minn., (1910) 5,658. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; Chiec., Rock Isl. & 
Pac.; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Oweco, c. h., Tioga Co., N. ¥., (1910) 4,633. 
On Del., L. & W.; Erie; Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 

Owensporo, c. h., Daviess Co., Ky., 16,018. 
On Illinois Central; Louisville & Nash.; Ly., 
Hend. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Owen Sounp (formerly SypENHAM), capital of 
Grey Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
8,776. 

On Canadian Pacific: Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Owensvitte, Gibson Co., Ind., 1,237. 

On Evansv. & Terre Haute (R.R.). 
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Owenton, c. h., Owen Co., Ky., 1,024. 
OwinGsviLLe, c. h., Bath Co., Ky., 942. 
Owosso, Shiawassee Co., Mich., 9,630. 
On Ann Arbor; Grand Trunk; Michigan Cen- 
tral (R.R.). 

Oxrorp, Oxfordshire, England, 
estimated (1909) 52,774. 
Situated on a gentle acclivity between the 
Cherwell and the Thames, here called the Isis. 
It is the seat of the most celebrated university 
in the world, an English university that lays 
claim to great antiquity, tradition assigning its 
foundation to King Alfred in 879. The earliest 
charter was granted by King John, and its 
privileges were confirmed and extended by 
subsequent monarchs, the act by which it was 
created a corporate body having been passed 
during the reign of Elizabeth in 1570. The 
constitution of the university was changed in 
August, 1854, and amended in June, 1856. 
Each college is bound by its own statutes, but 
controlled by the general laws governing the 
university. Attached to the university is the 
Bodleian Library, founded by Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, containing about 500,000 printed volumes, 
and more than 30,000 valuable manuscripts. 
The oldest building is the castle keep, built in 
the time of William the Conqueror. The most 
noteworthy churches are the cathedral, begun 
about 1610; St. Mary’s (dating about 1400), 
St. Philip’s, St. James’s, All Saints’ (eigh- 
teenth century), with a Graco-Gothic spire; St. 
Giles’s (twelfth and thirteenth centuries), and 
St. Barnabas’s. The principal buildings are 
Sheldonian. Theatre, a public hall of the uni- 
versity; the new examination schools, new mu- 
seum, Bodleian Library, Radcliffe Library, and 
other buildings belonging to the university. 


(1901) 49,336; 
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Oxford depends mostly on the university, and 
on its attractions as a place of residence. 
Calhoun Co., Ala., 1,090. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—New Haven Co., Conn., 
—Benton Co., Ind., 1,010. 
On Chic. & E. Ill.; Lake Erie & West. (R.R.). 
—Johnson Co., Iowa, 614. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Talbot Co., Md., 1,191. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 3,361. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R-R.). 
—Oakland Co., Mich., 1,191. 
On Grand Trunk; Michigan Central (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lafayette Co., Miss., 2,014. 
On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
—Chenango Co., N. Y., 1,654. 
On Del., L. & W.; N. Y., Ont. & West. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Granville Co., N. C., 3,018. 
On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
—Butler Co., Ohio, 2,017. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.). 
—Chester Co., Pa., 2,390. ‘ 
On Lan. Ox. & So.; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Oxrorp Junction, Jones Co., Iowa, 822. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Oxnarp, Ventura Co., Cal., 2,555- 
On South. Pacific (R.R.) 
Oyster Bay, Nassau Co., N. Y., (1900) 16,334. 
On Long Island (R.R.). 
One of the oldest towns on Long Island; has 
many handsome residences; principal industry 
is oyster cultivation; home of Ex-President 
pooneyely pile -C K 
Ozark, c. h., Dale Co., a., 2,229. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Franklin Co., Ark., 1,146. 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Christian Co., Mo., 813. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Paart, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 11,293. 
Panna, capital of Pabna Dist., Bengal, India, 
about 15,000. ; : 
Pacuuca, capital of State of Hidalgo, Mexico, 

(1904) 50,981. 
On Mexican; National of Mex. (R.R.). 
Paciric, Franklin Co., Mo., 1,418. 
On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Pacitric Grove, Monterey, Co., Cal., 2,384. 
On So. Pac. (R.R.). 
Papanc, Sumatra, about 12,000. 
Papersorn, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 26,466. 
Papua, capital of Prov. of Padua, Italy, (1901) 
82,281. 
Situated at the junction of the Brenta and 
Bacchiglione Rivers. Celebrated university, 
founded in the thirteenth century. 
Pavucan, c. h., McCracken Co., Ky., 22,760. 
On Illinois Central; Nashville, Chattanooga 
& ot a (R.R.) 
—Cottle Co., Tex., 1,350. | 
On Quanah, Acme & Pacific (R.R.) 


1,020. 


Pacani, Prov. of Salerno, Italy, (1901) 13,- 
084. 

Wenleunce State of Puebla, Mexico, Saree 

PAINESVILLE, c. h., Lake Co., Ohio, (1910 yg: 
On Balt. & O.; Lk. Sh. & Mich. So.; N. Y., 
Chic. & St. L._(R.R.) 

Parntep Post, Steuben Co., N. Y., 1,224. 


On Del., Lack. & West.; Erie (R.R.). 
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ParnTsvitte, c. h., Johnson Co., Ky., 942. 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Paistey, Renfrewshire, Scotland, (1901) 79,355; 
estimated (1907) 87,142. | 
—Bruce Co., North, Ontario, 

1,086. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). : : 
Paxuor, Proy, of Kwang-tung, China, estimated 
(1905) 20,000. 
Pavacios, Matagorda Co., Tex., 1,389. 
On Galy. Harrisb. & San Ant. (R.R.) 


Canada, (1901) 


Patanpur, Bombay Presidency, India, (1901) 
17,799- 

PataTinE, Cook Co., IIl., 1,144. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

ParaTKa, c. h,, Putnam Co., Fla., 3,779. 


On Atlantic Coast Line; Florida East Coast; 

Georgia So. & Fla. (R.R.). 

PALEMBANG, Sumatra, (1895) 53,788. 

PaLeRMo, capital of island of Sicily and of the 
Prov. of Palermo, Italy, (1901) 309,694, 
(commune). 

—Waldo Co., Maine, 690. 

On Wiscasset, Wat. & Farm, (R.R.). 
PavestinE, Crawford Co., Ill., 1,399. 

On Indianap. So. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Anderson Co., Texas, (1910) 10,482. 

On Internat. & Gt. No.; Texas State (R.R.). 
Pavestrina, Prov. of Rome, Italy, (1901) 3,010. 
PauisapEs Park, Bergen Co., N. J., 1,411. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

Pauma, capital of the island of Majorca and of 
the Balearic Isles, Spain, (1900) 63,937. 

PatMer, Hampden Co., Mass., 8,610. 

On Boston & Albany; Central Vermont (R.R.). 
Patmerston, Wellington Co., North, Ontario, 

Canada, (1901) 1,850. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


Pena Blanca 
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Normal Water Level +85, 


MAP 


PatMeEttTo, Manatee Co., Fla., 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
Paymira, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, (1899) 4,519. 
PatmyraA, Macoupin Co., Ill., 873. 
On Chic., Peoria & St. Louis (R.R.). 
—c. h., Marion Co., Mo., 2,168. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Wayne Co., N. Y., 2,268. 
On_N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. (R.R.). 
—Jefferson Co., Wis., 649. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. CR.R.). 
Pato, Leyte Prov., Leyte, P. I., (1903) 17,480. 
Pato Ato, Santa Clara Co., Cal., 4,486. 
On So. Pacific (R.R.). 
—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 1,873. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.) 
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Patomron, Leyte Prov., Leyte, P. I., (1903) 
10,199. 

Patouse, Whitman Co., Wash., 1,549. 
On No. 


Pac.3 aus & Inland Emp.; Wash., 

Idaho & Mont. (R.R.). 

Pamiers, Dept. of Ariége, France, (1901) 9,436. 

Pampiona, capital of Prov. of Navarre, Spain, 
(1900) 28,886. 

Pana, Christian Co., Ill., (1910) 6,055. 
On _ Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern; Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; Illinois Central (R.R.) 

Panama, Dept. of Panama, Panama Republic, 
capital city, about 30,000. 
Situated on the Gulf of Panama and on the 
Pacific Coast of the Isthmus of Panama. The 
city lies on a strip of land, across which its 
streets stretch from sea to sea. Panama is 
chiefly important as the terminus of the inter- 
oceanic railway and of the Panama Canal. 
The Panama Republic includes the whole of 
the Isthmus of Panama, lying between Costa 
Rica and Colombia, and between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

ES; Capiz Prov., Panay, P. I., (1903) 14,- 
361. 

Panpan, Prov. of Antique, Panay, P. I., (1903) 
12,162. 

—Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 3,281. 

Pancuiao, Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
7,050. 

PancuitcH, c. h., Garfield Co., Utah, 1,338. 

Panipat (or Paniput), Dist. of Karnal, Punjab, 
India, (1901) 26,914. 

Panigut, Panay, P. I., 12,982. 

Panjim, capital of Goa, Portuguese India, Mala- 
bar Coast, about 8,000. 

Pankow, Germany, (1905) 29,075 (commune). 

Panora, Guthrie Co., Iowa, 1,080. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Paoay, Proy. of Ilocos Norte, Luzon, 
(1903) 12,743. | 

Paora, c. h., Miami Co., Kans., 3,207. 
On Frisco Lines; Mo., Kansas & Texas; Mis- 
souri Pacific (R.R.). 

Paott, c. h., Orange Co., Ind., 1,278. 
On Chic., Ind. & Ly. (R.R.). 

PaomponG, Prov. of Bulacan, 
(1903) 8,554. 

PaontA, Delta Co., Colo., 1,007. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.) 

adn Veszprim Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 17,- 
426. 

Papeete, capital of Tahiti, French Polynesia, 
(1903) 4,282. 
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Parriuion, c. h., Sarpy Co., Neb., 624. 


On Mo. Pac.; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Para, capital of Para State, Brazil, (1902) 
100,000, 


Paracoutp, c. h., Greene Co., Ark., 5,248. 
On Paragould Southeast.; St. L., Iron Mt. & 
So.; St. Tionik Southwest. (R.R.). 

ParaGcuary, Paraguay, 10,000, 

Parauysa,, capital of Parahyba State, 
(1902) 32,000, 


Brazil, 


PaRaMariso, capital of Dutch Guiana, or Suri-. 


nam, South America, estimated (1905) 33,373. 
Parana, capital of Entre Kios, Argentina, (1906) 
27,000. 
Parcuim, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, (1905) 
10,397. 
PaRDEEVILLE, Columbia Co., Wis., 987. 
On C., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Parpusitz, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 17,029. 
Paris, c. h., Logan Co., Ark., 1,497. 
On Ark. Cent.; Ft. Smith, Sub. & E. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Bear Lake Co., Idaho, 1,038. 
—c. h., Edgar Co., Ill., (1910) 7,664. 
On Cl, C., Ch. & St. L.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Bourbon Co., Ky., 5,859. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
—c. h., Oxford Co., Maine, 3,436. 
—c. h., Monroe Co., Mo., 1,474. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 
—c. h., Henry Co., Tenn., 3,881. 
On Louisville & Nashville; Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis (R.R.) 
—c. h., Lamar Co., Texas, (1910) 11,269. 
On Frisco Lines; Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Texas 
& Pacific; Texas Midland (R.R.). 
—Brant Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
3,220. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
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ee Dept. of Seine, capital of France, (1906) 

2,793,393. 
It occupies an area of about 20,000 acres, of 
which 12,000 are covered by buildings. By ac- 
cessions of both territory and population it 
increased from about 200,000 at the end of 
the 13th century; 415,000 in 1637; 500,000 in 
1680; 547,756 in 1800; 909,126 in 1836; 1,606,- 
141 in 1861; 1,825,274 in 1870; 2,239,928 in 
1881; 2,447,957 in 1891; to 2,714,068 in 1901; 
to 2,763,393 1n 1906, being then the third city 
in the world in point of population. 
Situated in the Seine Valley surrounded by 
the heights of Charonne la Villette, the Buttes- 
Chaumont, Montmartre, St. Geneviéve, Mont- 
rouge, and the Butte-aux-Cailles. Through the 
valleys between these heights the river runs 
from east to west, enclosing two islands, upon 
which part of the city is built. It is navigable 
by small steamers. The quays or embank- 
ments, which extend along the Seine on both 
sides, protect the city from inundation and 
form excellent promenades. The river is 
crossed by numerous bridges, the more impor- 
tant_being Pont Neuf, Pont des Arts, Pont 
du Carrousel, Pont Royal, and Pont de 1’Alma. 
The city is surrounded by a line of fortifica- 
tions; outside of this is the enceinte, while 
beyond that again are the detached forts, which 
now form two main lines of defense. The city 
is divided into 20 arrondissements, at the head 
of each of which is a maire. Each arrondisse- 
ment contains four quarters. The wide streets 
are known as “the boulevards” and include the 
interior, exterior, and military. That which is 
een called “the Boulevard” extends, in 
an irregular are on the north side of the Seine, 
from the Place de la Bastille in the east to the 
Place de la Madeleine in the west. It includes 
the Boulevards Du Temple, St. Martin, St. 
Denis, Des Italiens, Capucines, Madeleine, 
etc., and its length of nearly 3 miles forms 
the most stirring part of the city. Here may 
be noted also the magnificent triumphal arches 
of Porte St. Denis and Porte St. Martin, the 
former of which is 72 feet in height. On the 
south side of the Seine the boulevards are 
neither so numerous nor so extensive, the best 
xnown being the Boulevard St. ermain. 
The exterior boulevards are outside the old 
city limits; and the military boulevards, still 
farther out, extend round the fortifications. 
After the boulevards mentioned the best streets 
are the Rue de Rivoli, Rue Castiglione, Rue 
de la Paix, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, the 
Rue des Pyramides, and 12 fine avenues radi- 
ating from the Place de 1’Etoile. 
The most notable public squares or places are 
the Place de la Concorde, one of the largest 
and most elegant squares in Europe, and 
adorned by an Egyptian obelisk, fountains, 
and statues; the Place de I’Etoile, in which is 
situated the Are de Triomphe, a_ splendid 
structure, 152 feet in height; the Place Ven- 
dome, with column to Napoleon I; the Place 
des Victoires, with equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV; the Place de la Bastille, with colossal 
statue of the Republic, ete. Within the city are 
situated the gardens of the Tuileries, and of the 
Luxembourg, in which are fine conservatories 
of rare plants; the Jardin des Plantes, in 


‘Vanves, the Ecole ge Serre for military 


which are the zoological gardens, hothouses, 
museums, and laboratories, the ButtesChau- 
mont Gardens, the Pare de Monceaux, and the 
Champs-Elysées, the latter being a favorite 
resort of all classes. But the most extensive 
parks are outside the city. Of these the Bois 
de Boulogne covers an area of 2,150 acres, 
and comprises the race-courses of Longchamps 
and Auteuil. The Bois de Vincennes offers 
a fine view over the surrounding country. The 
most celebrated and extensive cemetery in 
Paris is Pére Lachaise (106 1-2 acres), which 
has many important monuments. The Cata- 
combs extend under a portion of the southern 
part of fhe city. 

Of the churches of Paris the most celebrated 
is the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, founded in 
the sixth century. It is a cruciform structure, 
with two square towers. The whole length of 
the church is 426 feet, its breadth 164 feet. 
The Church of La Madeleine, a modern 
structure, stands fronting the Rue Royale; 
the Church of Ste. Genevieve, set apart as the 
burying place of illustrious Frenchmen; St. 
Eustache (1532-1637), a mixture of degenerate 
Gothic and Renaissance architecture; St. Ger- 
main l’Auxerrois, St. Gervais, St. Roch, St. 
Sulpice, Notre-Dame de Lorette, St. Vincent 
de Paul, and the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
on the heights of Montmartre, a vast structure 
in medieval style, estimated to have cost 
4,800,000. 

Notable among the public buildings of Paris 
are its palaces. The Louvre, a great series of 
buildings within which are two large courts, 
is now devoted to a museum which comprises 
splendid collections of sculpture, paintings, en- 
gravings, bronzes, pottery, and antiquities, the 
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palace of the Tuileries, the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg, which contains the Musée du Lux- 
embourg. The Palais Royal is a famed resort; 
the Palais de l'Elysée, situated on the Rue St. 
Honoré, with a large garden, is now the resi- 
dence of the President of the Re ublic; the 
Palais du Corps Législatif is the building in 
which the Chamber of Deputies meets; the 
Palais de l’Industrie is used for the annual 
salon of modern paintings. The City Hall, 
situated in the Place de I’Hétel de Ville, is 
a very fine example of Renaissance architec- 
ture. The Hotel des Invalides is now used 
as a retreat for disabled soldiers and contains 
the burial place of the first Napoleon. The 
court-house is an irregular mass of buildings, 
and eget is the Tribunal de Commerce. 
The Mint (Hotel des Monnaies) contains an 
immense collection of coins. and medals. The 
other principal Government buildings are the 
treasury (Hotel des Finances), in the Rue de 
Rivoli, the record office (Hétel des Archives 
Nationales). The Exchange (La Bourse) was 
completed in 1826. The Halles Centrales 
(central market) cover 22 acres. The Eiffel 
oe Baas aa comnecaon with the Paris 
xhibition of 1889, is as yet the highes 
building in the world. % a 
The chief institution of higher education is 
the Academy of the Sorbonne, where are the 
university “faculties.” Among other Parisian 
schools are the secondary schools or lycées, 
the most important of which are Descartes, St. 
Louis, Corneille, Charlemagne, Fontanes, De 


and civil engineers, Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
School of Oriental Languages, Conservatoire 
des Arts et _Métiers, and the Conservatoire de 
Musique. Of the libraries the most important 
is the Bibliothéque Nationale, the largest in 
the world, containing 2,500,000 volumes. The 
other libraries are those of tne Arsenal, Ste 
Geneviéve, Mazarin, De la Ville, De l'Institut, 
and De l'Université (the Sorbonne). Among 
museums, besides the Louvre and the Lux- 
embourg, there may be noted the Musée d’Ar- 
tillerie, in the Hotel des Invalides, containing 
suits of ancient armor, arms, etc., the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers, the Trocadéro 
Palace, and the Cluny Museum. The chief 
of the learned societies is the Institute of 
France. 

The theatres of Paris are exceedingly nu- 
merous. The most important are the Opera 
House, a gorgeous edifice of great size, the 
Opéra Comique, the Théatre Frangais, the 
Odéon, and the Théatre des Variétés. 

The most important manufactures are articles 
of jewelry and the precious metals, trinkets 
of various kinds, fine hardware, paper hang- 
ings, saddlery, and other articles of leather, 
cabinet-work, carriages, various articles of 
dress, silk and woolen tissues, particularly 
shawls and carpets, Gobelin tapestry, lace, 
embroidery, artificial flowers, combs, machines, 
scientific instruments, type, books, engravings, 
refined sugar, tobacco, chemical products, etc. 
A large trade is carried on by the Seine both 
above and below Paris, as well as by canals. 
At the time of Czxsar’s conquest of Gaul the 
small tribe of the Parisii were found inhab- 
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iting the banks of the Seine. It was a forti- 
fied town a, p. 360. In the beginning of 
the fifth century it fell into the hands of 
Clovis, who made it his capital. In 987 a 
new dynasty was established by Hugh Capet, 
from whose peu downward Paris has been 
the residence of the kings of France. Many 
of the finest edifices of Paris were destroyed 


during the Revolution, but the work of em- 
bellishment was continued by the subsequent 


governments. 


ParisH, Oswego Co., N. Y., 490. 
On N. Y. C. & H. R. (R'R.). 
Park, Knox Co,, Tenn., (1910) 5,126. 


On Nash., Chat. 


& St. 


Louis (R.R.) 


Park City, Summit Co., Utah, 3,439. 
On Denver & Rio G.; Union Pacific (R.R.). 


PARKER, c 
On Chie, 


h., Turner Co., S. 
M. & St. P.; Northwest, Line (R.R.). 


Dak., 1,224. 


PARKERSBURG, Butler Con Iowa, 938. 


On Illinois Central; 
—c. h., Wood Co., WwW 


Northwest, Line (R.R.). 
Va., (1910) 17,842. 


On Baltimore & Obio; Balt. & Ohio S. W.; 


Little Kanawha (R.R 


Parkers LanpinG, Armstrong Co., Pa., 1,244. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 


Parxkessurc, Chester Co., Pa., 


On Penna. (R.R. 
Park Fats, Price 
On Minn., St. P. 


ada, (1901) 1,430. 

On G 
Park Rapips, c. h., 

On Gt. No. (R.R.). 


2,522. 


o., Wis., 1,972. 
& Sit. 
Parxuitt, Middlesex Co., North, Ontario, Can- 


Ste. M. (R.R.) 


rand Trunk (R.R.). 
Hubbard Co., Minn., 1,801. 


Park Rince, Cook Co., Ill, 2,009. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 


—Bergen Co. ie 


On N. J. & N.Y. 


Neil psd Ox 
(R.R.) 


Park RIver, Walsh Co., N. Dak., 1,008. 


On Gt. North. (R.R.). 


Parxston, Hutchinson Co., S. Dak., 970. 


On Ch., M. 
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ParMa, capital of Prov. of Parma, Italy, (1901) 


49,340. 


Parnassus, piesimorcizad GOpn Paes ayo oe 


On Penna. (R.R.). 


Parowan, c. h., Iron Co., Utah, 1,156. 
PARRAMATTA, New South Wales, Australia, (1901) 


12,568. 


Parras, State of Coahuila, Mexico, (1904) 18,- 


i13. 
On Nat. of Mex. (R.R.). 
Parrsporo, Cumberland Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 


2,705 


On Cumberland (RER:). 


Parry Sounp, Muskoka and Parry Sound Co., 
Ontario, Canada, (1901) 2,884. ‘ P 
On Canadian North. Ont.; Canadian Pacific; 


Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


Parsons, Labette Co., Kans., 12,463. 
On Frisco Lines; Boas Kansas & Tex. (R.R.). 


—Luzerne Co., Pa., 4,33 
On Cent. of N. J.; 


Ba 


& Hud. (R.R.) 


—c. h., Tucker Co., Ww. Va., 1,780. 

On Western Maryland (R.R.). 
ParsonsFIELD, York Co., Maine, 1,057. 
Partanna, Prov. of Trapani, Sicily, (1901) 13,- 


831. 


PasapenA, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 30,291. 


On A. 


& S. Fe Coast L.; Pacific Electric; 


San Ped., Los. A. & S. Lk; South. Pac. (R.R.). 
PascacouLa, Jackson Co., Miss., 31379. 
Pasco, Franklin Co., Wash., 2,083. 


On Gt. 


Northern; Northern Pacific; Spokane, 


Portland & Seattle (R.R.) 


PasEWALK, Prussia, Germany, 
of Rizal, 


Pasic, Prov. 


11,27) 


uzons Pils, 


(1905) 10,519. 
(1903) 


Paso Roses, San Luis Obispo Co., Cal., 1,441. 


On South. Pac. (R.R.). 
Passaic, Passaic Co., N. J., 
Lack. & West.; 


On Del. 


Gey) et 773 
Erie (R.R.). 


Passau, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 18,735. 

Pass CuristrAn, Harrison Co., Miss., 2,458. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Passuruan, Prov. of Passuruan, 
25,000. 

Pasto, Dept. of Cauca, Colombia, (1905) 20,000. 

Pataskata, Licking Co., Ohio, 800. 

On B. & O.; Pitts., Cin,, Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 

PatcHoGuE, Suffolk Cp:; N. Y., (1910) 3,824. 
On Long Island (R.R.). 

Paterno, Prov. of Catania, Sicily, 
120, 

Paterson, c. h., Passaic Co., 
171; (1910) 125,600, 
Situated on the right bank of the Passaic 
River, and on the ight the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western, and the New York, Sus- 
quehanna and Western Railroads. It is also 
connected with the Delaware and Hudson 
Rivers by the Morris Canal. 

The industries are silk mills (the largest in 
the United States), iron foundries and ma- 
chine shops, manufacturing linen goods, vel- 
vet, carpets, jute, bleaching and dyeing estab- 
lishments. 

Paterson was founded in 1791 by a cotton- 
manufacturing society which owed its origin 
to Alexander Hamilton. The city was named 
in honor of Governor William Paterson of 
New Jersey. It was incorporated as a city 
in 1851. 

Patrata, Patiala State, India, (1901) 53,545. 

EEN ArccaDtial of Dist. of Bihar, India, (1901) 
134,785 
Situated on the Ganges River and the East 
Indian Railway. Anciently called Pataliputra; 
founded about 600 B. C. 

Patnoncon, Prov. of Antique, Pela 
(1903) 6,884. 

PatoKa, Marion Co., Ill., 676, 

On Illinois Central (R. R. ob 

Parras, capital of Nomarchy of Achaia, Greece, 
(1908) 51,932. 

Patten, Penobscot Co., Maine 1,406, 

On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

Patterson, St. Mary Parish, La., 2,998. 
On Morgan’ s La. & Texas (R.R.) 

Patton, Cambria Co., Pa., 3,907 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R.; penne (R.R.). 

PattonspurG, Daviess Co., Mo., (1910) 1,044. 
On Quincy, Om. & K. C.; Wabash (R.R.). 

Paturaces, Hainaut, Belgium, (1903) 11,245. 

Pau, Dept. of Basses-Pyrénées, France, (1906) 
35,044. 

PauLpinG, c. h., Paulding Co., Ohio, 2,081. 

On Cincin. North. (R.R.). 

Pautiina, O’Brien Co., Iowa, 796. 

On Northwest. Line (R. Sa 

Pautszoro, Gloucester Co., N. J., 2,121. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 

Pauits VauLey, c. h., Garvin Co., Okla., 
Pavia, capital of Prov. of Pavia, 
351447. 

Pawuuska, c. h., Osage Co., Okla., 2,776. 

On Midland V. alley (R.R.) 

Paw tet, Rutland Co., Vt., 1,959. 

Paw inc, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 848. 
On N.Y. C. & H. R. (RR). 

Pawnee, Sangamon Co., Ill., 1,399. 
On Chicago & Ill. Midland (R.R.). 

—c. h., Pawnee Co., Okla., (1910) 2,161. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Pawnee City, c. h., Pawnee Co., Neb., 1,610. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Pawpaw, Lee Co., Ill., 709. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

Paw Paw, c. h., Van Buren Co., Mich., 1,643. 

On Kal., Lake Sh. & Ch. (R.R.). 
—Morgan Co., W. Va., 725. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Pawtucket, Providence Co., R. I., (1910) 51,622. 
Situated on the Pawtucket River, at the head 
of navigation, and on the New York and New 


Java, about 


(1901) 20,- 


N. J., (1900) 105,- 


Panay, 


2,689. 
Italy, (1901) 


England, and the New York, New Haven and 
The city has about 400 


Hartford Railroads, 


manufacturing establishments, representing over 
70 industries, of which the most important are 
cotton, woolen, and hair-cloth mills, and exten- 


sive thread mills. 


The first cotton factory in 


the United States was built here by Samuel 


Slater in 1790. 


SA 


Petrston, Emmet Co., 


Penotas, Rio Grande do Sul, 
PEMBERTON, Burlington Co., N. J., 797. 


Paxton, c. h., Ford Co., Ill., 2, 

On Iil. Cent.; Lake Erie & West. (R.R.). 

Payette, Canyon Co., Idaho, (1910) 1,948. 

On Oregon Short Line; Payette Valley (R.R.). 

Payne, Paulding Co., Ohio, 1,207. 

On N. Y., Chic. & St. L.’ (R-R-). 

Payo, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I 
2,521. 

PaysANDU, capital of Dept. of Pasandu, Uruguay, 
about 20,000. 

Payson, Utah Co,, Utah, 2,397. 

On Denver & Rio Grande; San Ped., Los A. 
& S. Lk. (R.R.). 

Preanopy, Marion Co., Kans., 1,4 
On A., T. & S. Fe; Chic., Rk. oO “ie Pac. (R.R.). 

—Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 15,721. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Peart, Pike Co., Ill., 842. 

On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 

PEARSALL, c. h., Frio Co., Texas, 
On Int. & Gt. No. (R.R.). 

Pecatonica, Winnebago Co., Ill., 1,022. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Pecos, c. h., Reeves Co., Texas, 1,856. 
On Pecos River; Pecos Valley South.; 
& Pacific (R.R.). 

Peesves, Adams Co., Ohio, 921. 

On Norfolk & West. (R.R.). 

—Capital of Peebleshire, Scotland, (1901) 3,095. 

PereKsk1tL, Westchester Co., N. Y.,(1910) 15,245. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Pekin, c. h., Tazewell Co., Ill., (1910) 9,897. 
On Atch., Top. & S, Fe; Chic. & Alton; Chic., 
Peoriae& St.\L.:/'Cl., Cin. "Chic. & Sty Lit 
Cent.; Peoria Ry. Terminal (R.R.). 

PEKING, capital of Prov. of Chih-le, capital of 
China, (1902), census, 1,648,814, probably ex- 
aggerated; estimated (1905) 700,000. 

Situated in a vast sandy plain, between the 
Pei-ho and its important affluent, the Hoang- 
ho. It consists of two contiguous cities, each 
separately surrounded by walls, and together 
entered by sixteen gates. The entire circum- 
ference is 25 miles. The inner enclosure, or 
“forbidden city,” surrounded by walls of yel- 
low tiles, 6 miles in circumference, hence 
called the “Yellow Wall,’”’ contains the palaces 
of the emperor and empress. The southern 
city, called the Wai-ching, or “outer city,” 
is occupied by the Chinese, and is both the 
seat of business and the residence of most of 
the population. The wall is 30 feet high, 25 
feet thick at the base, and 12 feet at the top. 
That of the imperial city is 40 feet high. The 
city has extensive public granaries, a military 
arsenal and seminary, the college and build- 
ing of the Russian embassy, the great tem- 
ples, the national college of China, and the 
residences of the dignitaries of the empire. 
Peking was made the capital of China about 


1282. 
Mitchell Co., Ga., 1,880. 
a eae Coast Line; Flint River & N. E, 
BLD Ys 


+ (1903) 


1,799. 


Texas 


—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 826. 
Peiican Rapips, 


Ottertail Gon Minn., 1,019. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 


Petra, Marion Co., Iowa, 3,021. 


On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 


Mich., 1,089. 


On G. Rap. & Ind. (R.R.) 


Brazil, 30,000. 
On Pemberton & 


Hightstown; 
(R.R.) 


Pennsylvania 
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Pempervitte, Wood Co., Ohio, 1,006. 

On Hocking Valley; Tol. & Ohio Cent. (R.R.). 
Pempina, c. h., Pembina Co., N. Dak., 717. 

On Canadian Northern; Northern Pac. (R.R.). 
Pemsroke, Pembrokeshire, Wales, (1901) 15,- 


853. 

Se cauiiaian Co., Maine, 1,378. 

On Washington County (R.R.). 

—Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,336. 

—Merrimack_Co., N. H., 3,062. 

Tas Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
5y15 

On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Penanc. See GEORGETOWN, 

Pen Arcyt, Northampton Co., Pa,, 3,967. 

On Bangor & Port.; oe & N. pera (R.R.). 
PENARTH, Glamorganshire, ales, (1901) 14,228. 
PENBROOK, Dau phin Co., Pa., 1,462. 

Penper, c. h., Thurston Co., Neb, Bo4. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Penpteron, Madison Co., Ind., 1,203. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. z., (CR.R.). 
—c. h., Umatilla Co., Ore., 4,460. 

On North. Pac.; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 
—Anderson Co., S. C., 822. 

On Blue Ridge (R. R y; 
PENETANGUISHENE, Simcoe Co., 

Canada, (1901) 2,422. 

Penn, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 1,048. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 


East, Ontario, 


PENNINGTON, Mercer Co., N. J., 722. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 
Pennszoro, Ritchie Co., W. Va., 930. 


On. Baltimore & Ohio; Lorama (R.R.). 
PENNSBURG, Montgomery Co., Pa., 1,141. 
On Perkiomen (R.R.). 
PENNSGROVE, Salem Co., N. J., 2,118. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
PENNVILLE, Jay Co., Ind., 800. 
On Cincin., Bluffton & Chic. (R.R.). 
Penn Yan, c. h., Yates Co., N. Y., 4,597- 
On'N. ¥.'C. & H. R.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Penogsscot, Hancock Co., Maine, 98s. 
Pensa, capital of Govt. of Pensa, Russia, (1897) 


1,851. 
PENSACOLA, c. h., Escambia Co., Fla., 22,982. 
On L, & N.; Pensacola, Ala. & Tenn. (R.R.) 
Pentwater, Oceana Co., Mich., 1,129. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Penzance, Cornwall, England, (1901) 13,136. 
Peoria, c. h., Peoria Co., Ill., (1900) 56,100; 
(1910) 66,950. 
Situated on the Illinois River, and at the 
junction of the Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis; 
the Chicago and Alton; the Chicago, Rock 


Island and Pacific; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; the Illinois Central; the 
Iowa Central; the Lake Erie and Western; the 
Northwest Line; the Toledo, Peoria and West- 
ern; the Vandalia; and the Burlington Route. 
On line of 14 separate railroads, having 98 
passenger and 78 freight:trains daily. Port 
of entry for customs; internal revenue, $35,- 
000,000 yearly. Has 9 banks, 5 theatres, and 
coliseum seating 6,000 people, City parks 
have an area of 346 acres, 


The site of Peoria was first chosen by La 


Salle in 1680 as a trading post. It was set- 
ued in 1779, and incorporated as a city in 
1845. 
Protone, Will Co., Ill., 1,207. 
On Ill. Cent.; Chicago, Mil. & Gary (R.R.). 
PeprerRELt, Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,953. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
Percy, Randolph Co., Ill., 1,033. 


On Mobile & Ohio; 
ern (R.R.) 
Peruam, Aroostook Co., Me., 785. 
—Ottertail Co., Minn., 1,376. 
On North. Pac. (R.R.). 
Perico, Prov. of Matanzas, Cuba, (1899) 2,436. 
Pericueux, Dept. of Dordogne, France, (1906) 
28,842. 
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Perkasie, Bucks Co., 
On Phila, & Read. 
Perkins, Payne Co., Oi: 7 

On Atch., Top. & Santa le (R.R.). 
Perm, capital of Govt. of Perm, Russia, (1897) 
51403. 


Pernamiuco, Prov. of Pernambuco, Brazil, 
estimated (1906) 150,000. 
Situated on the east coast of the Atlantic, and 
consists of three distinct parts: Recife, oceupy- 
ing a small peninsula; San Antonio, on an 
island; and Boa Vista, on the mainland. Recife 


is the principal seat of business. 

Boa Vista is the fashionable residential quar- 
ter. The principal exports are sugar and cot- 
ton; and the chief imports Manchester goods 
and hardware. 
Pernambuco was founded by the Portuguese 
in the sixteenth century. It is now the third 
largest city in Brazil, and the second in point 
of commercial importance. 
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Petoskey, c. h., Emmet Co., Mich., (1910) 4,778. 


On Grand Rapids & Ind.; Pere Marquette 
(R.R.). 

PErTROLIA, peer Co., East, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 4,13 


On Gd. Paik; Michigan Central (R.R.). 


PEPROPAVLOVSK, Govt. of Akmolinsk, Russia in 
Asia, (1897) 20,014. 

Peumo, Prov. of O'Higgins, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 3,612 

PEWAUKEE, Waukesha ote Wis., 749- 
On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Prorzueim, Baden, Germany, (1905) 59,307- 


i 


a 


Pernau, Govt. of Livonia, Russia, (1897) 12,856. 
Peronne, Dept. of Somme, France, (1906) 3,950. 
PERPIGNAN, capital of Dept. of Pyrénées-Orien- 

tales, France, (1906) 38,808. 
Perry, c. h., Taylor Co., Fla., 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Florida; 

Perry & G.; South Georgia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Houston Co., Ga., 649. 

On Cent. of Georgia (R.R.). 
—Pike Co., Ill., 649. 
—Dallas Co., Iowa, 4,630. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; 

Minn, & St. Louis (R.R.). 
Washington Co., Maine, 1,153. 

On Wash. County (R.R.). 
“Shiawassee Co., Mich., 720. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

-Ralls Co., Mo., 895. 

On St. Louis & Hannibal (R.R.). 
—Wyoming Co., N. Y., 4,388. 

On Buff., Roch. & Pitts. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Noble Co., Okla., 3,133- 

On Port Arthur Route (R.R.). 
Perryssurc, Wood Co., Ohio, 

On Cin., Ham. & D. (R.R.). 
Perryvitte, Cecil Co., Md., 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

Perry Co., Mo., 
, Perryv. & Ste. G. (R.R.). 
apital of Perthshire, Scotland, 
33.566; estimated (1906) 34,539. 

Situated on the right bank of the river Tay. 

Celebrated for its bleachfields and dye works; 

also an extensive centre for manufactures of 

textiles, The city is supposed to be of Roman 

origin. Its earliest known charter is dated 1106. 
—Capital of West Australia, Australia, (1901) 

27,471. 

—tLanark Co., South, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

3,588. 

On Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 

Pertn Ampoy, Middlesex Co., N. J., 32,121. 

On Central of _N. J.; Lehigh Vatems Pennsyl- 


1,012. 


Live Oak, 


Inter-Urban (El.); 


1,913. 
635- 


1,708. 


(1901) 


vania; Staten Isl. Rap. Tr. (R.R. 
Peru, Lasalle Co., Ill., (1910) ay 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Rk. Isl. & *P ats (R.R.). 
St. cette College (Catholic); coal. 
— h., Miami Con Ind., 10,910. 
ee Ches. & O. of Ind; Lake Erie & West.; 


Wabash (R.R.). 
—Chautauqua Co., Kans., 575 
On At., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
~—Oxford Co., Maine, 746. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Nemaha Co., Neb., 950. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). : 
Perucia (ancient Perusta), capital of Prov. of 
Perugia, Italy, (1901) 20,580. 
Situated on an eminence above the Tiber and 
is surrounded by walls. It is rich in art and 
literary treasures, and has many remarkable 
buildings, including a Gothic cathedral of the 
fifteenth century. 

Perugia was an old Etruscan city, 
conquered by Rome in 310 B. C. 
Pesaro, capital of Prov. of Pesaro e Urbino, 

Italy, (1901) 14,862. 
PESHAWUR, Punjab, British India, apes) 95,147. 


and was 


Pesutrico, Marinette Co., Wis., 1,97 
On North-West. Line; Wis. & Mich. (R.R.) 
PetTatuMA, Sonoma Co., Cal., 5,880. 
On Northwestern Pacific; Betalunia & Santa 
Rosa (R.R.). 
Peterzoro, Hillsboro Co., N. H., 2,277. 


On Boston & Maine (R.R.).. 
Petrersoroucn, Northamptonshire, England, (1901) 


41,122. 

—Capital of Peterborough Co., West, Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 11,239. 

On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

PetTerHeEAD, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, (1901) 11,- 
96 

eos Govt. of St. Petersburg, Russia, 14,- 
00. 

Tee c. h., Menard Co., Ill., 2,587. 
On Chicago & Alton; Chic., Peoria & St. L. 
(R.R.). 

Coal. 

—c. h. Pike Co., Ind., 
On Ev. & Ind. (R.R.). 

—Boone Co., Ky., 393. 

—Monroe Co., Mich., 490. 

On Lake Shore & Mich, So. (R.R.). 

—Huntingdon Co., Pa., 705. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Dinwiddie Co., Va., 24,127. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Norfolk & Western; 
Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

PetersHAM, Worcester Co., Mass., 757. 

Petorca, Prov. of Aconcagua, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 2,082. 


2,170. 
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Puetrs, Ontario Co., N. Y., 1,354. 


On Lehigh Val.; N. Y. Cent. & H. R. 
(R.R.). 
PHILADELPHIA, Philadelphia Co., Pa., (1900) 
1,293,607; (1910) 1,549,008. 
Situated on the Delaware and Schuylkill 
Rivers, and on the Pennsylvania; the Phila- 
delphia and Reading; the Atlantic City; the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; the 
Philadelphia, Newtown and New York; the West 
Jersey and Seashore; and the Baltimore and 


Ohio Railroads. It is the largest city of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the third largest in the United States. 
It has always stood among the first cities of 
the country, having ranked as high as second 
and never lower than fourth. It was second 
in 1790, with a population of 28,522; second 
in 1800, with 41,220; second in 1810, with 
53.722; second in 1820, with 63,802; third 
in 1830, with 80,462; third in 1840, with 93,- 
665; fourth in 1850, with 121,376; second in 
1860, with 565,529; second in 1870, with 674,- 
022; second in 1880, with 847,170; third in 
1890, with 1,046,964; in 1900, with 1,293,607, 
and in 1910, with 1,549,008. 
The city is built chiefly on a low peninsula 
between the two rivers, and there is a water 
frontage on the Delaware River of over 16 
miles, with 5 miles of docks. The harbor in 
front of the wharfs has an average depth of 
50 feet. The Schuylkill River, which runs 
through the city, is navigable for large vessels 
to Walnut Street, and is crossed by many 
bridges. The section of the city west of the 
Schuylkill is locally called West Philadelphia; 
another noted section is known as German- 
town. League Island is the site of the United 
States Navy Yard. 
Fairmount Park is one of the largest public 
parks in the world. It extends more than 
7 miles on both banks of the Schuylkill River, 
and has an area of over 3,000 acres. In 1876 
the Centennial Exposition was held here. Me- 
morial Hall, erected at a cost of $1,500,000, 
now contains a permanent industrial and art 
collection. 
At the intersection of Market and Broad 
Streets stands the City Hall. The total cost 
of the building was over $20,000,000, Be- 
sides this there are many other great build- 
ings, including the Masonic Temple, costing 
$2,000,000; the new United States mint; the 
post-office, costing nearly $8,000,000; the new 
Bourse, costing $2,000,000; Independence Hall, 
famous as the State-house of the colonial 
period; the Pennsylvania Hospital, covering 
an entire square; the building of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania; the Philadelphia Li- 
brary, containing upward of 200,000 volumes; 
the Academy of Fine Arts, containing one of 
the most extensive collections of paintings, 
engravings, bronzes, and sculptures in the 
United States; Odd Fellows’ Hall, and the 
Armory of the State Fencibles; the custom- 
house, copied from the Parthenon, and_con- 
sidered one of the best samples of Doric 
architecture in the world. 
In its manufacturing products Philadelphia 
ranks next to New York. There are upward 
of 20,000 manufacturing establishments, the 
combined output of which amounts to $800,- 
000,000, The great Cramp shipbuilding yards 
are on the Delaware River. The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works are the largest in the world. 
The institutions for higher education include 
the William Penn Charter School, founded in 
1689; the University of Pennsylvania; the Jef- 
ferson Medical College; the Woman’s Medical 
College; the Hahnemann Medical College; the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Gradu- 
ates; and the Medico-Chirurgical College. 
There are three colleges of dentistry, one of 
pharmacy, and one of veterinary surgery, also 
the Girard College. 
Philadelphia was founded by William Penn 
in 1682. It was incorporated a city in 1789 
and enlarged in 1854. 

PuitapetpuiA, Neshoba Co,, Miss., 1,209. 


On New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 
(R.R.) 
Puitirrevitte, Dept. of Constantine, Algeria, 


(1906) 16, 539- 

PuHILrIeP!, c. Barbour Co., W. Va., 1,038. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

PHILiPropouis, capital of East Rumelia, Bul- 
garia, (1900) 43,033; estimated (1905) 45,572. 

PHILIPSBURG, ¢c. i, Granite Co., Mont., 1,109. 
On No. Pac. (R.R.). 

—Center Co., Pa., 3,585. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R.; Pennsylvania; 
Phillipsb. & Susq. Vy. (R.R.). 


Pururs, Franklin Co., Maine, 823. 
On Sandy R. & Range. Le (R.R.). 
—c, h., Price Co., Wis., 1,948 
On Minn. » ot P. & Sit. Ste. “M. (R.R.). 
PHILLIPsBURG, c. h., Phillips Co., Kans., 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Warren Co., N. J., 13,903. 
On Central of N. J.; Del., Lack. & West.; 
Lehigh & Hud. Riv.; Le. Val.; Penna. (R.R.) 
Puitmont, Columbia Co., N. Y., 1,813. 
On N. Y. C. & H. R._(R.R.) 


1,302. 


Puito, Champaign Co., Ill., 562. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 


Pima, Graham Co., Ariz., 500. 
On Arizona East. (R.R.). 
Pinar pet Rio, capital of Prov. of Pinar del 
Rio, Cuba, (1899) 8,880. 
PINCKNEYVILLE, c. h., Perry Co., Ill, 2,722. 
On Ill. Cent.; Wab., Ches. & West. CR. R.), 
Pinconninec, Bay Co., Miech., 677. 
On Detroit & Mackinac; Mich, “Central (R.R.), 


Prnearrpie, Wilcox Co,, Ala., 627. 
On Louisv. e Nash. (R.R.). 

Pine Biurr, h., Jefferson Co., Ark., 15,102. 
On Pine bluff & West.; Pine Bluff, Ark. Riv,; 


St. L., Iron Mt. & So.; St. L. S. w. (R.R.): 
Pine City, c. h., Pine Cor. Minn., 1,258. 
On North. Pacific (R.R.). 
Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 1,352. 


Philadelphia & Reading (R.R.). 
Pine Istanp, Goodhue Co., Minn., 834. 

On Chic. Great West.; Northwest. Line (R.R.), 
Pinevitre, c. h., Bell Co. > KY) 2,165, 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
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Purppsspurc, Sagadahoc Co., Maine, 1,079. 

Prepsus, c. h., Elizabeth City Co., Va., 2,394+ 
On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Puanix, Lee Co., Ala., 4,555- 

—c. h., Maricopa Co., Ariz., Territorial and 
State capital, (1900) 5,544; (1910) 11,134. 
On the Salt River, and on the Maricopa, 
Pheenix and Salt River Valley, and the Santa 
Fe, Prescott and Phoenix, and the Arizona 
Eastern railroads. The city is situated in the 
heart of the Salt River Valley, notable for the 
vast Government irrigation system in the 
Roosevelt Dam and canals, It controls an im- 
portant trade in live stock, grain, hay, honey, 
oranges, mining supplies, etc. It is in a rich 
mining region . 
The city has electric lights, electric street 
railways, and ewns its water supply plant. 
Phenix was settled in 1870-75 and incor- 
porated in 1881; charter revised, 1893. By 
recent enactment all gambling was abolished, 


and the Sunday closing of saloons made 
effective. y 
—Oswego Co., N. Y., 1,642. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
PuHENIXVILLE, Chester Co., Pa., 10,743. 
On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Piacenza, capital of Prov. of Piacenza, Italy, 
(1901) 36,064. 
Piatra, Moldavia, Rumania, (1899) 17,391. 
Piazza AmertnA, Prov. of Caltanissetta, Italy, 


(1901) 20,060. 


Pickerinc, Vernon Parish, La., 1,150. 
ao Ransas City Southern; Louisiana Central 
(R.R.) 

Picton, Prince Edward Co., Ontario, Canada, 


(1901) 3,608. 
On Central Ontario (R.R.). 

Picrov, Pictou Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 3,235. 
On Intercolonial (R.R.). 

Picture Rocks, Lycoming Co., Pa., 

(R.R.). 


596. 
On Williamsport & No. Br. 
6. 
(R.R.). 


PizpmMont, Calhoun Co., Ala., 2 
On Seaboard Air Line; Southe 
—Alameda Co., Cal., 1,719. 
—Wayne Co., ’Mo., 1,154 
On St. L., I. M. & So. (RR). 
—Mineral Co., W. Va., 2,054 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Came “& Penna.; ; West- 
ern Md. (R.R.). 
Coal. 
Pierce, c. h., Pierce Co., Neb., 1,200. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Pierce City, Lawrence Co., Mo., (1910) 2,043. 


Prerceron, Kosciusko Co., Ind., 817. 
On Penna, (R.R.). 
Piermont, Grafton Co., N. H., 592. 


—Rockland Co., N. Y., 
On Erie (R.R.). 
Pierre, c. h., Hughes Co., S. Dak., State capi- 
tal, (1900) 2,306; (1910) 3,656. 
On the Missouri River, and on the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, 158 miles west 
from Huron. The commercial centre of ex- 


1,380. 


tensive stock-raising and farming district. 
Principal trading point for the Black Hills 
section. Natural gas, discovered here, is used 


in large quantities for power and lighting. 
It is the seat of an Indian industrial school 
established by the United States Government. 
There is one State and three national banks. 
A new Capitol building is now under con- 
struction. 

The town was settled in 1880 and incorporated 
three years later, and obtained a charter in 
1900. 


PrerREVILLE, Yamaska Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,108. 
On Quebec, Montreal & So. (R.R.). 

PIETERMARITZBURG, capital of Natal, South Af- 
rica, estimated (1902) 34,676. 

Picton Vixtiace, Huron Co., Mich., 687. 


Piccott, ec. h., Clay Co., Ark., 1,150. 
On St. L., Kennett & Southeast.; St. 
Southwestern (R.R.). 

Pixe City, Pike Co., Ark., 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 335 “(R.R.). 
Prixeton, Pike Co., Ohio, 668. 

On Norfolk & West. (R.R.). 
PIKEVILLE, c. h., Pike Co., Ky., 1,280. 

On Ches. & Ohio (R.R.). 

—c. h., Bledsoe Co., Tenn., 600. 

On Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis (R.R.). 
Piruar (Virtua De), Paraguay, (1899) 5,742. 
Pitot Grove, Cooper Co., Mo., 654. 

On Mo., K. & Tex. (R.R.). 

Prrot Mounrtatn, Surry Co., N. C., 652. 

On South. (R.R.). 

Pitot Pornt, Benton Co., Tex., 1,371. 

On Mo., Kansas & Tex.; Tex. & Pacific (R.R.) 
Pitsen, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 68,079. 


Louis 


Prinevitir, Rapides Parish, La., 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 
La. Ry. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 

—Mecklenburg Co., N. C., 688. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Pinos Attos, Grant Co., N. Mex., 393- 

Pinsk, Govt. of Minsk, Russia, (1897) 27,938. 

Pioneer, Williams Co., Ohio, 660. 

On Toledo & Western (El.) (R.R.). 

Priotrkov, capital of Govt. of Piotrkov, Russia, 
(1897) 32,173- 


L232: 


Louisiana & Ark.; 


Piper City, Ford Co., IIll., 663. 
On Tol., Peo. & W. (R.R.). 

Pipestone, c. h., Pi aune Co., Minn., 2,475. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rk. Isl. & 
Pac.; Great North.; Nectheee Line (R.R.). 


Piqua, Miami Co., Ohio, (1910) 13,388. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Dayton & Troy Elec.; 
Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L.: W. Ohio (El.) (R.R.). 


PrracicaBa, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, about 
8,000. 

Pirezus, Nomarchy of Attica, Greece, (1908) 
74,580. 


The port of Athens, with which it communi- 
cates by a railway. The city was planned 
by Themistocles and laid out by Hippodamus 
of Miletus, and was built in the days of 
Pericles; this ruler and Cimon before him 
built the three “long walls’ that connected 
Athens with its port (5 miles to the south- 
west), and so insured a free and safe passage 
from one to the other at all times. The mod 
ern Pireus dates from 1834. A total of 6,000 
vessels enter annually, one-half the tonnage 
being in Greek bottoms. 
Prrano, Istria, Austria, (1900) 7,006. 
PirMasEns, Palatinate, Bavaria, (1905) 33,890. 
Pirna, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 19,220. 
Pisa, capital of Prov. of Pisa, Italy, 
28,046. 
Situated on the Arno River. It is the seat 
of the ancient University of Pisa, a college 
of nobles, and an Episcopal seminary. The 
important historical features are the famous 
Campanile, or leaning tower; the Cemetery, or 
Campo Santo, containing a huge mound of 
earth brought from the Holy Land in the 
twelfth century; the baptistry and the cathe- 
Prov. 


dral. 

PIsaGua, Chile, 
(1904) 4,767. 

Pisex, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 13,608. 


(1901) 


of Tarapaca, estimated 


Pistoya, Prov. of Florence, Tuscany, Italy, 
(1901) 62,606, (commune). 

PITCAIRN, Allegheny Co., Pa., 4,975. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Pitman, Gloucester Co., N. J., 1,950. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Pittspurc, c. h., Allegheny Co., Pa., (1900) 


321,616; (1910) including Allegheny, 533,905. 
Port of entry, situated at*the confluence of 
the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers, at 
the head of the Ohio River, and on the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; the 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg; the Pitts- 
burg, Chartiers, and Youghiogheny; the, Wa- 
bash-Pittsburg Terminal; the Baltimore and 
Ohio; the Allegheny Valley; the Pittsburg and 
Lake Erie; the Pennsylvania; the Pittsburg 
and Castle Shannon and other railroads. 

The principal public buildings are the Alle- 
gheny Court-house, erected at a cost of $2,500,- 
000; the Carnegie Library and Institute; the 
United States Government Buildin: costing 
$1,500,000; the West Pennsylvania Miepacition 
Municipal Hall; United 
Mercantile Library; Chamber 
and the Western State Peni- 


Society’s buildings; 
States Arsenal; 
of Commerce; 
tentiary. 

The two chief industries are the production 
of iron and steel. The city is well known 
as the Iron City, for everything in connec- 
tion with the iron industry is here manufac- 
tured, including locomotives, bridges, shafting, 
brakes, nails, and watch springs. The capac- 
ity of the iron mills is over 800,000 tons 
annually, and the quantity of ore used is 
5,000,000 tons annually. There are in Pitts- 
burg, besides blast furnaces and iron and steel 
works, over 1,500 manufacturing establishments. 
The most important manufacture next to iron 
products is glass. There are also large tan- 
neries, manufactories of Britannia ware, and 
the largest cork factory in the world, besides 
extensive lumber, meat-packing and canning 
industries. 

In 1754, at the suggestion of George Washing- 
ton, the English began to erect a_blockhouse 
on the present site of the city. They, how- 
ever, were driven away by the French, who 
built a fort at the junction of the two Trivers 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


and named it Du Quesne. In 1758, after two and for which Allegheny County had to settle Pirrsrietp, Somerset Co., Maine, 2,231. PLACERVILLE, c. h., Eldorado Co., Cal., 1,914. 
unsuccessful attempts to retake the place, the at a cost of $4,000,000, At a popular elec- On Me. Cent.; Sebasti.’ & Mooseh. (R.R.). On Placerville & Lk. Tahoe; So. Pac. RR). 
English under General Forbes made a third tion on the question of consolidation of Alle- —c. h., Berkshire Co., Mass., (1910) 32,121. Pracetas, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, 5,409. 
attempt, and the French burned and evacu- gheny and Pittsburg, Allegheny voted against On Boston & Alb.; N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). Prain City, Madison Co., Ohio, 1,407. 
ated the fort. In the following year another the measure, and Pittsburg in favor of it. —Merrimack Co., N. H., 2,222, On P66) & Stet (R.R.). 
fort was erected here, named in honor of The matter was carried to the courts, which On Boston & Me. (R.R.). PLAINFIELD, Windham Co., Conn., 6,710. 
William Pitt. Shortly after a village was decided, 1906, in favor of the consolidation. Pitrsrorv, Monroe Co., N. Y., 1,205. On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
established by some English and Scotch set- Pirrssurc, Crawford Co., Kans., 14,755. On N. Y. Cent. & H. R.; West Shore (R.R.). —Will_ Co., TL, ‘1,019. 
tlers. The British withdrew from the post On Atch., ee & S. Fe; Frisco Lines; Kansas —Rutland Co., Vt., 2,479. On Elgin, Joliet & Eastern (R.R.). 
in 1772, and it was held by Virginia in 1775- City South.; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). On Rutland (R.R.). —Hendricks Co., Ind., 1,303. 
1779. The place was incorporated as a city —Coos Co., N. H., 624. Pitrston, Luzerne Co., (1910) 16,267. On_ Vandalia (R.R.) 
March 18, 1816. It was visited by a destruc- —c. h., Camp Co., Texas, 1,016. , On Cent. of N. J.; Delaware & Hudson; Del., —Union Co., N. J., (1910) 20,550. 
tive fire April 10, 1845, when property worth On Missouri, Kansas & Texas; St. Louis Lack. & West.; Erie; Lack. & Wyom. Val.; On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.). 
nearly $10,000,000 was destroyed. In 1877 a Southwestern (R.R.) Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 3 —Waushara Co., Wis., 723- 
railroad strike and riot occurred in which PirtsFietp, c. h., Pike Co., Ill. 2,095. PITTSVILLE, Wood Co., Wis., 48 On Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marte 
much damage was done to railroad property On Wabash (R.R.), On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul R.R.). (R.R.) 
\ 
: \ 
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Prainview, Wabasha Co., Minn., 1,175. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—TDierce Co., aye arate 
On Burl. Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Hale Co., Tex., 2,829. 
On Pecos & North. Texas (R.R.) 
PLainvitie, Hartford Co., Conn., 2,882. 
On N. Y., New Hav. & Hartford (R.R.) 
—Rooks Co., Kans., 1,090. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.) 
—Norfolk Co., Mass., 1,385. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
PLainwecyi, Allegan Co., Mich., 1,493. 
On Grand Rapids & Indiana; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern (R.R.) 
Tiaistow, Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,173. 
On Boston & Me, (R.R.). 
IT LanxkinTon, c. h., Aurora Co., S. Dak., 712. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
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Ponte A Pitre, Island of Guadeloupe, West 


Indies, (1901) 17,242. 
Pointe Gatineau, Wright Co., Canada, (1901) 
1,583. 


Point Marion, Fayette Co., Pa., 1,389. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 

Point Pieasant, Ocean Co., N. J., 1,003. 
On Cent. of N. Jersey; N. Y. & Long Branch; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c. h., Mason Co., W. Va., 2,045. 
ai aoe & Ohio; Kanawha & Michigan 
CR.R. 

Poissy, (1906) 
6,731. 

Poitiers, capital of Dept. of Vienne, France, 
(1906) 39,302. 

Poxa, Istria, Austria-Hungary, 


Dept. of Seine-et-Oise, France, 


(1909) 40,892. 


Potann, Androscoggin Co., Maine, 1,382. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
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PLYMOUTH, 


Piano, Kendall Co., Ill., 1,627. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Collin Co., Texas, 1,258. 

On Houston & Tex. C.; St. L. S. W. (R.R.). 
Prant City, Hillsboro Co., Fla., 2,481. 

On Atlantic C. L.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 


PLAQUEMINE, c. h., Iberville Parish, La., 4,955. 
On Tex. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Puatte, Charles Mix Co., S. Dak., 1,115. 


On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (R.R.) 
Pratre City, c. h., Platte Co., Mo., 763. 

On Ch., Rk. I. & P. (R.R.). 
Puattevitte, Grant Co., Wis., 4,452. 

On C., M. & St. P.; Northwest. Line (R.R.) 
PLarrseura, c. h., Clinton Co., Mo., (1910) 1,650. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Chic., Rk. Isl. & 

Pac.; Quincy, Om. & K. C. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Clinton Co., N. Y., (ro1o) 11,138. 

On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 
PLattsmMouTH, c. h., Cass Co., Neb., 4,287. 

On Burl. Route; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 


Piaven, Proy. of Zwickau, Saxony, (1910) 
121,104, 

Puieasant City, Guernsey Co., Ohio, 788. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 

PuLeasAnt Grove, Utah Co., Utah, 1,618. 
On San Ped., Los Angeles & S. Lk. (R.R.) 


PLEASANTHILL, Cass Co., Mo. 
On Chic., R. I. & Pac.; Mi 
Pieasanton, Alameda Co., Cal., 1,254. 
On So. Pacific; Western Pacific (R.R.). 
—Linn Co., Kans., 1,373. 
On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
PLEASANT Pains, Sangamon Co., IIl., 625. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest. (R.R.). 
Preasant Rince, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,769. 
On C. L. & N. (Penna. Lines) (R.R.). 
PLEASANTVILLE, Marion Co., Iowa, 691. 
—Atlantic Co., N. J., 4,390. 
—Westchester Co., N, Y., 2,207. 
On N. Y. Central & Hud. Riv. (R.R.) 
—Fairfield Co., Ohio, 608. 
On Toledo & Ohio Central (R.R.). 


2,065. 
ouri Pac. (R.R.). 


Piessisvitte, Megantic Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1oor) 1,586, 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Prevna, Bulgaria, (1901) 18,761; estimated 


(1905) 21,208. 

PiLock, capital of Govt. of Plock, Russia, (1904) 
30,000. : 
PLoyesti, capital of Dist. of Prahova, Rumania, 

(1904) 46,831. 

Piymourns, Devonshire, England, 
636; estimated (1909) 124,180. 
Situated at the head of Plymouth Sound, be- 
tween the rivers Plym and Tamar. Between 
it and the Sound is the Hoe, an open space, 
surmounting a cliff on which is the citadel, 
a bastioned fortress, containing a governor's 
residence and extensive barracks. The port 
is chiefly important as a naval station. 

—Litchfield Co., Conn., 5,021. 

—Haneock Co., Ill., 829. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Marshall Co., Ind., 3,838. : 
On Lake Erie & West.; Pennsylvania; Van- 
dalia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Plymouth Co., Mass., 12,141. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Port of entry; oldest town in New England; 
site of landing of the ‘‘Mayflower,” 1620. 
—Wayne Co., Mich., 1,671. 
On Pere Marq. (R.R.). 
—Grafton Co., N. H., 2,200. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.)-. 

—c. h., Washington Co. N. C., 2,165. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Norfolk So. (R.R.). 

—fiiron \Co., Ohio, 1,374. 

—Luzerne Co., Pa., (1910) 16,996. 

On Delaware, Lack. & West. (R.R.). 

—Sheboygan Co., Wis., 3,004. . 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; N. W. Line (R.R.), 

Pnrom-Penn, capital of French Protectorate of 
Cambodia, about 50,000. 

Pocanontas, c. h., Randolph Co., Ark., 1,547. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

—c. h., Pocahontas Co., Iowa, 987. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pacific (R.R.). 

—Tazewell Co., Va., 2,452. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 

PocaTELLo, c. h., Bannock Co., Idaho, 9,110. 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). 

Pocomoxke City, Worcester Co., Md., 2,360. 

Pocar, Govt. of Tchernigov, Russia, about 5,000. 

Pornt pve Gatte (or Punta Gatto), Ceylon, 
(1901) 37,316. P ’ 

Pointe A ta Hacue, c. h., Plaquemines Parish, 
La., ‘1,500. 


(1901) 107,- 


ENGLAND, 


AND ENVIRONS 


EOEAN GUY, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
7,960. 
Poik, Venango Co., Pa., 2,066. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich So. (R.R.). 
Pottock, Grant Parish, La., 675. 

On St. L., I... Mt. & So.; South. Pine (R.R.). 
ore Proy. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 

8,183. 

—Ogle Co., Ill., 1,828. 

On Burl. Route; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—Caldwell Co., Mo., 526. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 

Poutava, capital of the Govt. of Poltava, Russia, 

(1897) 53,060. 

Pomeroy, Calhoun Co., Towa, 815. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Meigs Co., Ohio, 4,023. 

On Hocking Valley (R.R.). 

—c. h., Garfield Co., Wash., 1,605. 

On Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. ( 
Pomrret, Windham Co., Conn., 1, 

On Nia, Ne bac. Bl CReR: Ys 
Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 10,207. 

On S. Ped; Los A: & S. Li; So. Pac; (R.R.). 
—Franklin Co., Kans., 523. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Pompton Lakes, Passaic Co., N. J., 1,060. 
Ponca, c. h., Dixon Co., Neb., 1,000. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Kay Co., Okla., 2,521. 

Ponce, Dept. of Ponce, Porto Rico, 35,027. 

Poncuatouta, Tangipahoa Parish, La., 1,055. 
On Ill. Central (R.R.). 

Tonp Creex, Grant Co., Okla., 1,113. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Ponta Detcapa, Azores Islands, Portugal, (1900) 

17,620. 

Ponterract, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 13,427. 
Pontrac, c. h., Livingston Co., Ill, (1910) 6,090. 
on ee & Alton; Illinois Central; Wabash 

(R.R.) 

—c. h., Oakland Co., Mich., (1910) 14,532. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

PoNTIANAK, capital of Dutch Borneo, 17,000. 
Pontotoc, c. h., Pontotoc Co., Miss., 1,277. 

On New Orl., Mobile & Chic. (R-R.). 
Pontypripp, Glamorganshire, Wales, (1901) 32,- 

316. 

Poote, Dorsetshire, England, (1901) 19,463. 
Poona, capital of Div. of Deccan and Dist. of 


>) 
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Poona, Bombay, India, (1901) 153,320. 
Porayan, Dept. of Cauca, Colombia, (1902) 
18,000, 
PorerincuE, West Flanders, Belgium, (1903) 
11,574. 


Poriar Buiurr, c. h., Butler Co., Mo., 6,916. 
On Frisco Lines; Poplar Bluff & Dan.; St. L., 
Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). . 

PorLarvILLe, c. h., Pearl River Co., Miss., 1,272. 
On New Orl. & Northeast. (R.R.). 

Porririo Diaz, State of Coahuila, Mexico, (1904) 
13,468, 

Poros, island of Poros, Argolis, Greece, (1908) 
4,369. 

Port ApeEtaripE, South Australia, 

Portace, Cambria Co., Pa., 2,954. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c. h., Columbia Co., Wis., 5,440. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minn., St. P. & S. 

Ste. M. (R.R.). . 
Portace tA Prarrie, Portage La Prairie Co., 

Manitoba, Canada, (1906) 5,106. 

On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pac.; Grand 

Trunk Pac.; Great Northern (R.R.). 
Portauecre, capital of Dist. of Portalegre, Prov. 

of Alentejo, Portugal, (1900) 11,820. 
Portates, Roosevelt Co., N. Mex., 1,292. 

On Eastern of N. Mex. (R.R.) 

Port ALiecANy, McKean Co., Pa., 1,972. 

On Coudersp. & Port Al.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Port AnGELEs, c. h., Clallam Co., Wash., 2,286. 
Port Artirur, Manchuria, about 4,000. 

A port at the southwestern extremity of Liao- 

tung Peninsula; leased by China to Russia in 

1898, it was strongly fortified and became a 

great Russian naval station; in Russo-Japanese 

War was besieged by Japanese, and after a 

defense lasting 210 days capitulated. 

—Algoma Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 3,214. 
On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 

—Jefferson Co., Texas, (1910) 7,663. 

On Port Arthur Route; Tex. & N. Orl. (R.R.). 
Port-au-Prince, capital of Republic of Haiti, 

(1905) 70,000; estimated (1908) 100,000. 
Port Austin, Huron Co., Mich., 533. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Port Byron, Rock Island Co., Ill, 642. 

On Ch,, M. & St. P. (R.R.). 


(1901) 21,000. 


Port Byron, ae Co., N. Y., 1,085. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 

Port Carson, ape late Co., Pa., 2,678. 
On Phila. & Read. (R.R.). 

Port Curster, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.) 

Port Ciinton, c. h., Ottawa Co., Ohio, 3,007. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

Port Corsorne, Welland Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,253. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Port Datnouste, Lincoln and Niagara Co., On- 
tario, Canada, (1901) 1,125. 

Os eine Trunk;’ Niag., St. C. & Tor. (EI.) 

Port-pE-Parix (or Port-a-Parx), Haiti, about 
10,000. 

Port Deposit, Cecil Co., Md., 1,394. 

On Penna. (R.R.). 

Port Dover, Norfolk Co., South, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 1,177. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Port Excin, Bruce Co., West, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,313. 

= On mend Petals fag Oe ( ) 
ort ExizarnetH, Cape Colony, (1904) 32,959- 

Porter Oxford Co., Maine, 864. eee 

Portervitie, Tulare Co., Cal., 2,606. 

On South. Pac. (R.R.) 

Fuuton, Clark Co., Ind., 1,060. 

Gigson, c. h., Claiborne Co., Miss., 2,252. 

Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 

Grascow, Renfrewshire, Scotland, (1901) 
16,840. 

Porr Henry, Essex Co., N. Y., 2,266. 

On Del. & Hud.; Lk. Champ. & Moriah (R.R.). 

Port Horr, Durham Co., East, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 4,188. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Port Huron, c. h., St. Clair Co., Mich., 18,863. 
Is situated at foot of Lake Huron and at the 
head of St. Clair River, 57 miles northeast of 
Detroit, on the Grand Trunk and the Pere 
Marquette Railroads. Shipping interests are 
large. Was two drydocks and two shipyards. 
Two ferry lines connect the city with Sarnia 
and Point Edward on Canadian side. Prin- 
cipal manufactories are engine and _ thrasher 
works, and sulphur fireworks. The Grand 
Trunk Railway has large locomotive and car 
shops, employing nearly a thousand men. Is 
summer resort of national reputation, and its 
mineral spring water is well known. 

Port Jervis, Orange Co., N. Y., 9,564. 

On Erie; N. Y., Ont. & West. (R.R.). 

Portianp, Lasalle Co., Ill., 3,194. 

—c. h.,: Jay Co., Ind., 5,130. 

On Cincin., Bluffton & Chic.; Grand Rapids & 
Ind.; Lake Erie & West. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Cumberland Co., Maine, (1900) 50,145; 
(1910) 58,571. 

Port of entry, situated on Casco Bay, and on 
the Boston and Maine, the Grand Trunk, and 
the Maine Central railroads. 

It has direct steamship connections with 
many coast cities of the United States and 
Canada. The principal buildings are a cus- 
tom-house, post-office, United States Marine 
Hospital, the Maine General Hospital, head- 
quarters of the Maine Historical Society, 
and the Portland Society of Natural History. 
The manufactures are numerous and impor- 
tant. Shipbuilding is still carried on, though 
of less importance, relatively, than in former 
years. 

Portland was settled by the English in 1632. 

—TIonia Co., Mich., 1,832. 
On Pere Marg. (R.R.). 

—Traill Co., N. Dak., 561. 
On Great North. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Multnomah Co., Ore., 
(1910) 207,214. 
Port of entry, situated on the Willamette, 
Astoria, and Columbia Rivers, and on the 
Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
the Northern Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the 
Astoria and Columbia River, the Great North- 
ern, the Oregon and Washington, the Spokane, 
Portland and. Seattle, and other railroads. 
There are in addition direct steamship con- 
nections with San Francisco and with other 


12,809. 


(1900) 90,426; 


It is well built with straight though narroy 
streets. The harbor is spacious and is de 
fended by two forts, Fort Adelaide and For 
George. 
The greater part of the trade of the island of 
Mauritius passes through Port Louis. 
It has passed in recent years from European 
to Indian or Chinese hands, the sugar estates 
of the island being similarly transferred, Jn 
1905 land to the value of 1,380,394 rupees 
was purchased by Indians. The island of 
Mauritius was acquired by the Britisn by con. 
quest in 1810, and was formally ceded to 
sreat Britain by the Treaty of Paris of 18; 
Porto Axrcre, capital of Rio Grande do Sul 
Brazil; estimated (1906) 100,000, L 
Port or Spain, capital of island of Trinidad 
(1901) 54,100. ; 
Porto Maurizio, capital of Prov. of Porto May. 
rizio, Liguria, Italy, (1901) 7,141, (commune), 
Porto Novo, Dahomey, Africa, about 50,000, 
Port Perry, Ontario Co,, South, Ontario, Can. 
ada, (1901) 1,465. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Port Roya, Juniata Co., Pa., 535. 
On Pennsylvania; Tuscarora Valley (R.R.). 
—Surrey Co., island of Jamaica, 7,000. 
Port Sarp, Lower Egypt, (1905) 56,000. 
In the governorship of Suez Canal; coaling 
station; the main ates has a depth of 26 
feet and area of 570 acres, protected by piers 
of concrete laid in the sea; the inner harbor 
consists of the “commercial” ‘harbor, the “ar- 
senal” harbor, and the Bassin Chérif, the last 
with a military depot and barracks. 
PortsmoutH, Hampshire, England, (1901) 188,- 
133; estimated (1909) 214,726. 
Chief naval station. It consists of four districts, 
Portsmouth proper, Portsea, Landport, and 
Southsea. Portsmouth proper is a garrison town, 
Portsea is the seat of the naval dockyard, Land- 
port is an artisan quarter, and Southsea is a 
favorite seaside resort. Southsea Castle with 
its adjacent earthworks, the batteries of the 
Gosport side, and the circular forts built out 
in the roadstead, command the entrance to 
Portsmouth Harbor. The Royal dockyard 
covers an area of about 500 acres, and is con- 
sidered the largest establishment of the kind 
in the world. 
—c. h., Rockingham Co., N. H., 11,269. 
Port of entry, situated on the Piscataqua River, 
and the Boston and Maine Railroad. The har- 
bor is deep and commodious, and much fre- 
Giaiee by vessels in bad weather. 
hat is officially known as the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard is situated. in Maine, on the east 
side of the Piscataqua River. 
—c. h., Scioto Co., Ohio, 23,481. 
On Balt. & Ohio. S. W.; Chesa. & Ohio; Nor- 
folk & Western (R.R.). 
—lrontenac Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,827. 
—Newport Co., R. I. (1910) 2,681. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Norfolk Co., Va., (1910) 33,190. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio; N. Y., Phila. & Norf.; 
Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
Port of entry. 
Port Tampa City, Hillsboro Co., Fla., 1,343. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 


Port Townsenp, c. h., Jefferson Co., Wash., 
4,181. 
On Port Townsend South. (R.R.). 
Port of entry. 
Portvitte, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 758. 
On Penna.; Pitts., Shawmut & No. (R.R.). 


Portvue, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,978. 
Port WasHINGToN, c. h., Ozaukee Co., 

3,792. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 
PosarReEvatz, Servia, (1900) 12,980. 
Posen, capital of Prov. of Posen, Prussian Po- 

land, Germany, (1910) 156,696. 

Situated 90 miles north of Breslau, at the 

junction of the Cybina and the Warte. Is 

one of the oldest cities of Poland, was a 

member of the Hanseatic League, and reached 

great prosperity as early as the sixteenth 
century. 

PosEyviLLe, Posey Co., Ind., 780. 
On Evans, & Ter. Haute; Ill. Central (R.R), 


Wis., 
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THE ISLAND OF MAURITIUS, INDIAN OCEAN 


cities on Puget Sound and the Columbia River. 
The Willamette River is navigable for large 
vessels, and_a considerable trade is carried on 
with Great Britain, Japan, China, Hawaii, and 
the South American republics. 
The principal buildings are a court-house, cus- 
tom-house, banks, hospitals, and many churches. 
Portland is an important general manufac- 
turing centre. 
Portland was settled in 1845 and received its 
city charter in 1851. 

Port Lavaca, c. h., Calhoun Co., Texas, 1,609. 
mee Harrisburg & San Antonio 

Port Leypen, Lewis Co., N. Y., 764. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River RR). 

Port Louis, capital of the island of Mauritius, 
Indian Ocean, (1901) 52,740. 
Situated on an inlet on northwestern coast. 


PossNECK, 
12,702. 

Postv1LLE, Allamakee Co., Iowa, 952. 
On C., M., & St. P.; Ch., Rk. Isl. & P. (R.R.). 

Poteau, c. h., Le Flore Co., Okla., 1,830. 
On Frisco Lines; Kansas City South. (R.R.) 

Porenza, capital of Prov. of Potenza, Italy, 
(1901) 12,379. 

Potosi, capital of Dept. of Potosi, Bolivia, esti: 
mated (1909) 23,450. 

—c. h., Washington Co., Mo., 772. 
On St. L., I. Mt. & So. RRS 

Pororan, Panay, P. I., 20,964. 

PorspaM, capital of Prov. of Brandenburg, Prus- 
sia, (1905) 60,924. 
Situated at the confluence of the Nuthe and the 
Havel River. It is the seat of a seminary, 3 
school for military cadets, a geographical school, 
and a school for orphans of the military. 


Saxe-Meiningen, Germany, (1905) 
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MAP OF THE GREATER CITY OF PITTSBURG (PITTSBURG WITH ALLEGHENY), PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue Crry or Auircueny was Siruarep ro tur Norru oF THE ALLEGHENY and Onto Rivers; Prrrssurnc on Boru Sipes oF THE MononcaHeta 


PotspaM, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 4,036. Powettton, Fayette Co., W. Va., 413. museums of zoology and anatomy, a botanical Pratt, c. h., Pratt Co., Kans., 3,302. 
rp. Wa Cae ele Re GRERD). On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). garden, etc, On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Porrstown, Montgomery Co., Pa., (1910) 15,599. Pownat, Cumberland Co., Maine, 625. Prague is the great centre of the commerce of Pac. (R.R.). 
On_ Pennsylvania; Philadelphia & Reading On Grand Trunk (R.R.). Bohemia, and has an important transit trade. Pratt City, Jefferson Co., Ala., 3,0 
( eee Columbia Co., i 
AAG 


00. 
bie : is., 656. Prague was founded by German settlers about On Birmingham South.; Frisco Lines; Illinois 
Porrsvitte, c. h., Schuylkill Co., Pa., 20,236. On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 1100. Central; Louisville & Nashv. (R.R.). 


On Lehigh Valley; Pennsylvania; People’s; Pozorunio, Luzon, P. I., 11,018. Pracue, Lincoln Co., Okla., 1,025. Prattspurc, Steuben Co., N. Y., 684. 

Phila. & Reading (R.R.). PRAGUE, capital of Bohemia, Austria-Hungary, Qn Fort Smith « Western (1.R.) PraTTVILLE, c. h., Autauga Co., Ala., 2,222. 
PoucuKeepst£, c. h., Dutchess Co., N. Y., 27,936. (1909) 233,649, Prairte City, McDonough Co., Ill, 719. On Louisville & Nashy.; Mobile & Ohio (RR). 

Situated on the Hudson River, and the West Third largest city of Austria-Hungary, situated On Burl. Route (R.R.). Prentice, Price Co., Wis., 606. 

Shore; Central New England; New York, New on the slope of the hills which skirt both sides —Jasper Co., Iowa, 764. On M., St. P. & S. S. M. (R.R.). 

Haven and Hartford; the Poughkeepsie and of the Moldau. The royal Burg, on the On Chicago, Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). Prentiss, Penobscot Co., Maine, 472. 

Eastern; and the ew York Central and Hradschin (240 feet), the ancient residence PRAIRIE pu Cuen, c. h., Crawford Co., Wis., —Jeff Davis Co., Miss., 640. 

Hudson River Railroads. It has daily steam- of the Dukes of Bohemia, dates from the six- +149. On Mississippi Central (R.R.) 

boat connection with New York and Albany. teenth and seventeenth centuries. The neigh- On Burlington Route; Chicago, Milwaukee & Prenztau, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 20,- 
’ The Hudson is here crossed by a celebrated boring cathedral of St. Vitus (1344) is still St. Paul (R.R.) 920. 

bridge which cost nearly $5,000,000. Pough- unfinished. Here are the splendid royal mau- Prarrre pu Sac, Sauk Co.. Wis., 699. Prerau, Moravia, Austria, (1900) 17,005. 

keepsie in the seat of Vassar College. soleum (1589) and the shrine of St. John of On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). PrespurG (or Presspurc; Hun. Pozony), Hun- 

The city was settled by the Dutch in 1690. Nepomuk, containing 1 1-2 tons of silver. Prasu Roap, Gold Coast, West Africa, 16,41r. gary, (1901) 65,867. 
Pouttney, Rutland Co., Vt., 1,474. The university, founded in 1348, possesses a Prato, Prov. of Florence, Tuscany, Italy, (1901) Former capital of Hungary, now an important 

On Del, & Hudson (R.R.). library of 300,000 volumes, a fine o| servatory, 51,453, (commune). industrial and commercial centre, 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Prescott, c. h., Yavapai Co., Ariz., 5,092. 
On Santa Fe, Pres. & Ph. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Nevada Co., Ark., 2,705, 


. On_ Prescott & Northwest.; St. L., Iron Mt. 


& So. (R.R.). 
—Adams Co., Lowa, 426. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
—Grenville Co., South, Ontario, Canada, (1go1) 


,019. 

bn Can, Pac.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Walla Walla Co., Wash., 502. 

On Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co. 
Presgue Ise, Aroostook Co., (1gto) 

2,938. 

On Bangor & Aroostook; Can, Pac. (R.R.). 
Preston, Lancashire, England, (1gor) 118,227; 

estimated (1909) 118,519. 

—Oneida Co., Idaho, 2,110. 

On Oregon Short Line (R.R.) 
—Jackson Co., Iowa, 642. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Fillmore Co., Minn., 1,193. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.), 
pe Sy arion Co., South Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

2,308. 

On Galt, Preston & Hesp.; Gd. Trunk (R.R.). 
PrestonBurG, Floyd Co., Ky., 1,120. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.) 

Prestwicu, Lancashire, England, (1901) 12,839. 
Pretoria, capital of Transvaal Colony, (1904) 

21,161 whites. 

PrisraM, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 13,576. 
Price, c. h., Carbon Co., Utah, 1,021. 

On Deny. & Rio G.; Southern Utah (R.R.). 
Primcuar, c. h., O’Brien Co., Iowa, 3G: 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

Prince A.zert, Saskatchewan Co., 

wan, Canada, (1906) 3,005. 

On Canadian Northern (R.R.). 
—Cape Colony, (1904) 5,166. 
Prince GeorGe, c. h., Prince George Co., Va., 

500. 

PRINCEsS ANNE, c. h., Somerset Co., Md., 1,006. 

On N. Y., Phila. & Norfolk (R.R.). 
PRINCETON, c. h., Bureau Co., Ill, 4,131. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Gibson Co., Ind., 6,448. 

On Ey, & Terre Haute; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Caldwell Co., Ky., 3,015. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 

—Washington Co., Maine, 1,091. 
On Wash. Co. (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 818. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Mille Lacs Co., Minn., 1,555. 

On Great No. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Mercer Co., Mo., (1910) 1,385. 

On Ch., Rock I. & P. (R.R.). 

—Mercer Co., N. J., (1910) 5,136. 
On Penna. (R.R.). 
Seat of Princeton University. 
—Mercer Co., W. Va., 3,027. 
On Virginian (R.R.) 
—Green Lake Co., Wis., 1,269. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
PRINCEVILLE, Peoria Co., IIl., 785. 

On At., Top. & Santa Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 

Pac. (R.R.). 

—tdgecombe Co., N. C., 627. 

PRINEVILLE, c. h., Crook Co., Ore., 1,042. 
PrisrEnp, Kosovo Vilayet, Turkey, over 40,000, 
Proctor, Rutland Co., Vt., 2,756. 

On Clarendon & Pittsford; Rutland (R.R.). 
Proctorknort, St. Louis Co., Minn., 2,243: 
Procrorvitte, Lawrence Co., Ohio, 577. 
Propuetstown, Whiteside Co., IIL, 1,083. 

On Burl. Rte. (R.R.) 

Prospect, Marion Co., Ohio, 945. 

On Hocking Valley (R.R.). 

Prosrecr Park, Passaic Co., N. J., 2,719. 
—Delaware Co., Pa., 1,655. 
Prosperity, Newberry Co., S. C., 737. 

On Col., Newb. & Laur.; Southern (R.R.). 
Prosser, Benton Co., Wash., 1,298. 

On North. Pac. (R.R.) ° 
Prossnitz, Moravia, Austria, (1900) 25,466, 


Maine, 


Saskatche- 


Provipence, Webster Co., Ky., 2,084. 
On Illinois Central; Louisville & Nashville 
(R.R.) 

—c. h., Providence Co., R. I., State capital, 
(1900) 175,507; (1910) 224,326. 


Situated on the Providence River, an arm of 
Narragansett Bay, and on the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. It is the sec- 
ond city of New England in population and 
wealth. ‘ 

It is noted for its manufactures of cotton and 
woolen goods, jewelry, and stoves, and is the 
largest seat of fine jewelry manufacture in the 
United States. The other industries are princi- 
pally mechanical and textile. There is an exten- 
sive coastwise commerce and shipping industry, 
especially in the coal, cotton, and wool trade. 
Lines of steamboats run regularly to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Providence is the seat of Brown University. 
It was settled in 1636 by Roger Williams. 

—Cache Co., Utah, 1,020. 

Provincetown, Barnstable Co., Mass., 4,369. 
On N. Y., New Abe ce mane (R.R.). 

Provo, c. h., Utah Co., Utah, 8,025. 

On_ Denv. = Bie Git (San? Ped: Tosi..A, -& 
S. Lake (R.R.). 

Pryor Creek, c. h., Mayes Co., Okla., 1,798. 

Przemyst, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 46,295, 

Psxor, capital of Govt. of Pskof, Russia, (1897) 
30,683; estimated (1900) 30,478. 

Puesra, capital of State of Puebla, Mexico, 

1900 5152. 4 ; 
Ge Urea of Mex.; Mexican; Mexican 
Southern (R.R.). _ ; 
Third city of Mexico, situated on a fruitful 
plain, 7,120 feet above sea-level. In the vicin- 
ity are Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and other lofty 
mountains. It was founded in 1531, and_ is 
one of the handsomest towns in the republic, 
On the great square stands the cathedral, a 
Doric building with two towers, the interior 
of which is sumptuously decorated. 

Puesto, c. h., Pueblo Co., Colo., (1900) 28,157; 

10 5395+ J 

Gea a6 Arkansas River, and on the 
Colorado and Southern; the Missouri Pacific; the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe; and the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroads; 118 miles south- 
east of Denver. Here are the State Hospitals 
for the Insane, the State Agricultural Society’s 
buildings, and the Mineral Palace Exhibition 
building. ’ 

The city has aay, noted erty iron, and 
steel plants, and large stock-yards. 
Pauwras Granves, Prov. of Havana, Cuba, 

18 2,683. 

Bees Cats, Carabobo, Venezuela, 14,000. 
Puerto pE SANTA Marta, Prov. of Cadiz, Spain, 
1900) 20,120. ; 
Benes OW eka capital of Prov. of Llanquihue, 
Chile, estimated (1904) 4,681. s 
Puerto Principe (or Camacuey), Puerto Prin- 
cipe Prov., Cuba, (1902) 25,102. : 
Puerto Reat, Prov. of Cadiz, Spain, 

P hai Oswego Co., N. Y., 1,788. 
ULASKI, Os Peni ar itrgetehy 
On N. Y. C.& H.R. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Giles Co., Tenn., 2,928. 

On Lv. & Nash. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Pulaski Co., Va., 4,807. 
On Norf. & West. (R.R.). 

Puuitan, Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
9,665. 
ULLMAN, Whitman Co., Wash., 2,602. 

B On North. Pac.; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 

Punaxna, capital of Bhutan, India, about 10,000, 


(1900) 


Punva Arenas, capital of Territory of Magel- 
lanes, Chile, estimated (1904) 8,812. 
Most southerly town in the world (53° ‘ro’. S,)5 
coal deposits. 

Punta Gorpa, De Soto Co., Fla., 1,012. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
Punxsutawney, Jefferson Co., Pa., 4,000. 

On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Pennsylvania (R.R.), 
Purcett, c. h., McLean Co., Okla., 2,740. 
Purvis, c. h., Lamar Co., Miss., 724. 

On New Orl. & Northeast. (R.R‘). 

Putaenpo, Prov. of Aconcagua, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 2,325. 

Putnam, Windham Co., Conn., (1910) 6,637. 
On N. Y., N, I. & H. (R.R.). 

Putney, Windham Co., Vt., 788, 

On Boston & Me, (R.R.). 

Puyautur, Pierce Co., Wash., 4,544. 

On No. Pac. (R.R.). 

Pyrcos, capital of Nomarchy of Elio, Greece, 
(1908) 13,690. 
uAKER City, Guernsey Co., Ohio, 746. 

On Balt. & Ohio. (R.R.), 

Quakertown, Bucks Co:; Pat, 3,801 
On Penna. East.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

Quanan, c. h., Hardeman Co., Texas, 3,127. 
On Ft. Worth & Den. C.; Frisco Lines; Qua- 
nah, Acme & No. (R.R.). 

QuareGnon, Hainaut, Belgium, (1905) 17,218. 

QuarryviLLe, Lancaster Co., Pa., 730. 

On Lancaster, Oxf. & So.; Penna. (R.R.). 

Limestone, iron. 

Quezec, capital of Prov. of Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 68,840. 

Located at the confluence of the St. Lawrence 

and St. Charles Rivers, and on the Grand 

Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Lake St. 

John, the Intercolonial, the Quebec Central, 

and other railroads. It is divided into two 

parts, called the Upper and Lower Towns. 

The former is built on the highest part of the 

plateau, and is surrounded with a wall and 

strongly protected in other ways. The latter, 
chiefly given to trade, occupies the base of 

Cape Diamond, the extreme point of the table- 


land. Owing to its impregnable character, 
Quebec has been called the Gibraltar of 
America. 


The shipping of lumber is the principal indus- 
try. This is gathered into coves, which reach 
6 miles above the city. 
The site of Quebec, originally occupied by an 
Indian village named Stadacona, was discov- 
ered by Jacques Cartier in 1535; but the city 
was founded by Champlain in 1608. It con- 
tinued to be the centre of French trade and 
civilization, as well as of Roman Catholic 
missions in North America, till 1759, when it 
fell into the hands of Great Britain. 
QuepiineurG, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 24,803. 
Queen City, Schuyler Co., Mo., zor. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
Queenstown, County Cork, 
9,082, 
—Cape Colony, (1904) 9,616. 
QueENEMo, Osage Gas Kans., 556. 
On Atch., Top. & S, Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
Queretaro, capital of State of Queretaro, Mex- 
ico, (1900) 33,152; (1904) 42,925. 
On Mex. Cent.; National of Mexico (R.R.). 
QUEZALTENANGO, Dept. of Quezaltenango, Guate- 
mala, 28,940. 
Quiperon, Dept. of Morbihan, on the peninsula 
of Quiberon, France, (1906) 3,454. 
QuicuHe (or Santa Cruz pe, Quicue), Dept. of 
Quiche, Guatemala, 10,000. 
Quintora, Prov. of Valparaiso, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 9,845. 
QurnrxtLan, State of Puebla, 
6,714. 
Qurmper, capital of Dept. of Finistére, France, 
(1906) 16,559. 
Quincy, c._h., Gadsden_Co., Fla., 3,204. 
On Ga., Fla. & Ala.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Adams Co., Ill (1910) 36,587. 
Situated on the Mississippi River, and on 
the Wabash; the Burlington Route; and the 
Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City Railroads. 
There are a hundred trains in and out daily, 
daily steamboat connections, 100,000 carloads 
of freight shipped annually, banks’ capital and 
undivided earnings, $12,000,000. There are 
over 400 industrial establishments, including 
stove foundries, cereal mills, machine shops, 
tobacco factories and breweries. 
It claims the largest output of stoves in the 
United States; has the largest cereal food fac- 
tory, and the third largest carriage and wagon 
works. 
—Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 32,642. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Branch Co., Mich., 1,347. 
On Lake Sh. & M. S. (R.R.). 
—Logan Co., Ohio, 504. 


Ireland, (1901) 


Mexico, about 


On Cleve., C., C. & St. L.; Detroit, Tol. & 
Iron. (R.R.). 

Quincua, Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
7,229. 


QuirreGo, State of Sonora, Mexico, on the Rio 
Mayo, (1900) 2,590. F 

QuirtuvE, Prov. of Maule, Chile, 

(1904) 3,359. 

Quitman, c. h., Brooks Co., Ga., (1910) 3,915. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; South. Georgia (R.R.). 

—c. h., Clarke Co., Miss., 950. 

On Mississippi Eastern; Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

Quito, capital of Proy. of Pichincha and of the 

Republic of Ecuador, about 65,000. 
Situated on the eastern slope of the western 
branch of the Andes and at the base of the 
volcanic mountain of Pichincha. Trade and 
manufactures important. r 

Raas, capital of Raab Comitat, Hungary, (1901) 
28,980. 

Rapat, Morocco, about 35,000. 

Racing, c. h., Racine Co., Wis., (1910) 38,002. 
Situated on Lake Michigan at the mouth of 
the Root River, and on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul, the Northwest Line, and 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroads. 
The harbor is one of the best on the lake. 

Rapautz, Bukovina, Austria, (1900) 14,403. 

Rapvctirre, Lancashire, England, (1901) 25,368. 

—Hardin Co., Iowa, 660. 

On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

RapegerG, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 13,301. 

Raprorp, Montgomery Co., Va., 4,202. 

On Norfolk & West. (R.R.). a 

RapHANnpPuR, capital of Radhanpur State, India, 
about 15,000. 

Rapom, Govt. of Radom, Russia, (1900) 30,126. 

Racatz, Canton of St. Gall, Switzerland, (1900) 
1,860. 

Noted for its mineral waters; one of the most 
frequented watering-places in Europe. 

Racusa, Proy. of Syracuse, Sicily, (1901) 31,922. 

—Dalmatia, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 8,437. 

Ranway, Union Co., N. J., (1910) 9,337. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Rarnter, Columbia Co., Ore., 1,359. 
On Astoria & Col. River (R.R.). 

Raipur, Central Proy., India, about 25,000. 

RaJAHMUNDRY, Godavery Dist., Madras, India, 
about 30,000. 

RareicH, c. h., Wake Co., N. C., State capital, 
(1900) 13,643; (1910) 10,218. 

Situated on the Southern; Seaboard Air Line; 
Norfolk and Southern; and Raleigh and South- 
ort Railroads. 

Te has a large trade in cotton and tobacco, 
and important industries, including milling, 
foundries and brick works. 

Ramey, Clearfield Co., Pa., 1,045. 

On Penna.; Philipsb. & Susq. Vy. (R.R.). 


estimated 


Rampur, capital of native state of Rampur, In- 
dia, (1901) 78,758. 
Ramseur, Randolph Co., N. C., 1,022. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Ramsey, Fayette Co., Ill., 769. 
On Ill. Cent.; Toledo, St. L. & West. (R.R.). 
—Bergen Co., N, J., 1,667. 
On Erie (R.R,) 
Ramscate, Kent, England, (1901) 27,733- 
Rancacua, capital of Prov. of O'Higgins, Chile, 
estimated (1904) 7,100. 
RANCHUELO, Prov. of Santa Clara, Cuba, (1899) 
3,019. 
Ranpers, Amt of Randers, Denmark, (1906) 20,- 
963. 
RanvLeman, Randolph Co., N. C., 1,950. 
On Southern (R.R.), 
Ranporru, Norfolk Co., Mass., 4,301. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Cedar Co., Neb., 1,137. 
On Burl. Route; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
—Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 1,298. 
On Erie (R.R.). 
—Orange Co., Vt. 1,787. 
On Central Vt. (R.R.). 
—Dodge Co., Wis., 937. 
On Ch., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
RANGELEY, Franklin Co., Maine, (1910) 695. 
On Sandy R. & Range. Lakes (R.R.). 
Rancoon, Pegu Division, capital and the chief 
seaport of Burma, (1901) 234,881. 
Situated at the junction of the Pegu, Hilaing, 
or Rangoon, Feel Pu-zun-doung Rivers. Since 
its occupancy by the British in 1852, Rangoon 
is practically a new town, and its population 
has increased fivefold. 
A large and increasing commerce is carried on 
with British, Indian, and Chinese ports; and 
an extensive inland trade as far as Mandalay. 
Rangoon came into the possession of the En- 
glish in 1852, 
RancPur (or Runerur), capital of Rangpur 
Dist., Bengal, India, 13,320. 
Ranxry, Vermilion Co., Tll., 858. 
On Lake Erie & Western (R-R.). 
—Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 6,042. 
On Balt. & O.; Pitts. & Lk. Erie; Union (R.R.) 
Ranrout, Champaign Co., Ill., 1,384. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Rarip City, c. h,, Pennington Co., S. Dak., 


3,854. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwestern Line; 
Rap. C., Blk. Hills & W. (R.R.). 

Ee EAE Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
3,834. 

Raritan, Somerset Co., N. J., 3;672. 

On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.). 
Rastatt, Baden, Germany, (1905) 
Rastensurc, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 11,889. 
Raruprum, c. h., Kootenai Co., Idaho, 725. 

On Idaho & Wash. No.; Northern Pac. (R.R.). 
RatHENow, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 23,088. 
RatuMrines, County Dublin, Ireland, (1901) 32,- 

472. 

Ratrsor, Prussia, Germany, 

RatIncEN, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 11,741. 

Ratispon, capital of Upper Palatinate, Bavaria, 
Germany, (1905) 48,412. 

Raton, c. h., Colfax Co., N. Mex., (1910) 4,539. 
On A., T. & S. Fe; St. L., Rocky Mt. & P.; 
Santa Fe, Raton & East. (R.R.). 

Rat Portacr, Algoma Co., Ontario, 
(1901) 5,202. 

RAVENNA, capital of Proy. 
(1901) 19,837; commune, 
Situated in the midst of a well-watered, fer- 
tile, and finely wooded plain, and is sur- 
rounded by old bastions. The sea is now at 
the distance of about 4 miles from the city. 
It is an ancient city, rich in monuments of 
art. The cathedral, built in the fourth cen- 
tury, has five naves, supported by twenty-four 
marble pillars. Several other churches date 
from the fifth and sixth centuries. It was 
an Umbrian city when it passed into the hands 
of the Romans. Augustus made it a first-class 
seaport and naval station. The Emperor 
Honorius made it the capital of the empire. 
In 752 it fell to the Lombards. From 1509 to 
1860 it was a papal possession. 

—Buffalo Co., Neb., 1,359. 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Portage Co., Ohio, (1910) 5,310. 
On Balt. & O.; Erie; No. O. Tr. L.; Penn. 
(R.R.) 

Ravenspurc, Wurtemberg, Germany, (1905) 14,- 
614. 

RAvENeweon Jackson Co., W. Va., 1,081. 

On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

Rawav Pinp1, Punjab, India, (1901) 87,688. 

RawitscH, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 11,403. 

Raw.ins, c. h., Carbon Co., Wyo., 4,256. 

On Union Pac. (R.R.). 

RawrTenstaut, Lancashire, England, (1901) 31,- 


14,404. 
(1905) 32,690. 


Canada, 


of Ravenna, Italy, 
64,031. 


053. 

Raymonp, Alberta Co., Alberta, Canada, (1906) 
1,568. 

On Alberta Ry. & Irrig. Co. (R.R.). 

—Montgomery Co., Ill., 881. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 
—Cumberland Co., Me., 677. 
—Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,203. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 
—FPacific Co., Wash., 2,450. 

On North. Pac. (R.R.) 

Rayne, Acadia Parish, La., 2,247. 

m Louisiana & Western; Opelousas, G. & N. 

E. (R.R.). 

Raynuam, Bristol Co., Mass., 1,725. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

RayvitLe, Richland Parish, La., 1,079. 
On St. L. Iron Mt. & So.; Vicks. 
& Pac. (R.R.) . 

READFIELD, Kennebec Co., Maine, 996. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 

Reavinc, Berkshire England, 
estimated (1909) 82,995. 

—Middlesex Co., Mass., 5,818. 
On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—Hillsdale Co., Mich., 1,102. 
On Lake Sh. & M. S. (R.R.). 

—Hamilton Co., Ohio, ees: 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Berks Co., Pa., (1900) 78,961; (1910) 

96,071. 
Situated on the Schuylkill River, the Schuyl- 
kill Canal, and the Pennsylvania and the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading railroads. ¥ 

On account of its location in a rich iron and 

coal region, Reading has unusual industrial 
facilities. The chief manufactures are foundry 
and machine shop products, iron and steel. 

Reading was settled in 1748, became a borough 

in 1783, and a city in 1847. 

Reapssoro, Bennington Co., Vt., 835. 

On Hoosac Tunnel & Wilm. (R.R.). 

RECKLINGHAUSEN, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 
44,392. 

Rector, Clay Co., Ark., 1,859. 

On St. Louis S. W. (R.R.). 

Rep Bank, Monmouth Co., N. J., (1910 
On Central of N. Jersey; N. Y. & Long 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Rep Buvrr, c. h., Tehama Co., Cal., 3,530. 
On South. Pacific (R.R.). 

Rep Bup, Randolph Co., Ill., 1,240. 

On_ Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 


Shreve. 


(1901) 72,217; 


75398. 
ranch: 


“Rep Croup, c. h., Webster Co., Neb., 1,686. 


On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Rep Deer, Strathcona Co., 

(1906) 1,418. 

On Can. Pac. (R.R.). 
Reppine, c. h., Shasta Co., Cal., 3,572. 

On South. Pacific (R.R.). 


Alberta, Canada, 
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Reppin, Fairfield Co., Conn., 1,617. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). : 
Reppitcn, orcestershire, England, (1901) 13,- 


493. 
Repriexp, Dallas Co., Iowa, 659. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
—c. h., Spink Co., S. Dak., 3,060. 
On Chic., Mil, & St. P.;’N.’ W. Line (R.R.). 
Revoranite, Waushara Co., Wis., 1,521. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 
Rev Hook, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 960. 
On Central of New England (R.R.). 
Rep Jacket, Houghton Co., Mich., 4,211. 
Repkey, Jay Co., Ind., 1,714. 
On Lake Erie & West.; Pitts. Cin., Ch. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 
Rep Lake Fatts, c. h., Red Lake Co., Minn., 
1,757- 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (E.R 


Reptanps, San Bernardino Co., Cal., 10,449. 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L,; So. Pac. (R.R.). 

Rev Lion, York Co., Pa., 2,092. 
On Maryland & Penna. (R.R.). 

RED LODGE, c. h., Carbon Co., Mont., (1910) 
4,860, 


On North. Pac. (R.R.). 
Repoak, c. h., Montgomery Co., 

On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Reponvo Beacu, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 2,935. 

On Los Angeles-Pacific (El.) OR.R.). 
Reprutu, Cornwall, England, (1901) 10,451. 
Repsprincs, Robeson Co., N. C., 1,089. 

On Atlantic C. L.; Red Spgs. & Bowm. (R.R.). 
Rep Wine, c. h., Goodhue Co., Minn., 9,048. 

On Chic. Gt. West.; Chic., M. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Repwoop Ciry, c. h., San Mateo Co., Cal., 2,442. 

On So. Pacific (R.R.). 


Iowa, 4,830. 


Been Fauus, c. h., Redwood Co., Minn., 
1,666. 
CGR ealis & St. Louis; Northwest. Line 


Reep City, Osceola Co., Mich., 1,690. 

On Gd. Rapids & Ind.; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
REEpsguRG, Sauk Co., Wis., 2,615. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

REFuGio, c. h., Refugio Co., Texas, 500. 

On St. L., Brownsv. & Mex. CEERTY: 

ReGc10, capital of Proy. of Reggio di Calabria, 

Italy, (1901) 44,415, (commune), 

Destroyed by earthquake, Dec. 28, 1908, 
—Capital of Prov. of Reggio nell’ Emilia, Italy, 

(1901) 58,490, (commune). 

Recina, Assiniboia Co., Saskatchewan, Canada, 

territorial capital, (1906) 6,169. 

On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
Recra, Prov. of Havana, Cuba, (1899) 11,363. 
Renosotu, Bristol Co., ass., 2,001, 
REICHENBACH, Silesia, Prussia, (1905) 
—Saxony, Germany, (1905) 24,915. 
REICHENBERG, Bohemia, Ruste (1900) 34,099. 
aes ea Bohemia, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 

1,798. 
Reiwsvitte, Rockingham €o., "N.. 1G iy 
as Se RR), a 

IGATE, Surrey, England, (1901) 2 5 , 
REINBECK, Grundy Co., Tos ae aa 

On Chic. Gt. est.; Chic., Rk. I. & P, (R.R.), 

EMBANG, Dutch Residency, Java, about 14,000. 
Remepios, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, 6,633. 
REMINGTON, Jasper Co., Ind., 982. 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. LE: (RR). 
REMScHEID, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 64,341. 
Remsen, Plymouth Co., Iowa, 1,076, 

On Ilinois Central (R.R.). 

RENAIX, East Flanders, Belgium, (1905) 20,- 


15,984. 


Renpspure, Prussia, Germany, 

RenFrew, Renfrew Co., South, 
(1901) 3,153. 

On Canadian Pacific; 
& Pemb. (R.R.). 

—Renfrewshire, Scotland, (1901) 9,297. 

Renoo, Proy. of Colchagua, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 7,038. 

RENNES, capital of Dept. of Ille-et-Vilaine (Brit- 
tany), France, (1906) 75,640. 

Situated at the confluence of the Tle and Vi- 
laine Rivers. Four bridges connect the upper, 
or new, town and the lower, or old, town. 
Rennes is favorably situated for commerce, 
and carries on a considerable trade in its own 
manufactures, which include sail-cloth, table 
linen, etc. Rennes was the capital of the 
Gallic tribe of the Redones. 

Reno, c. h., Washoe Co., Nev., (1910) 10,867. 
On. Nevada-Cal.-Ore.; Southern Pacific; Vir- 
ginia & Truck. (R.R.). 

Renovo, Clinton Co., Pa., (1910) 4,621. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

RENSSELAER, c. h., Jasper Co., Ind., 2,393. 

On Chicago, Ind. & Louisv. (R.R.). 

—Rensselaer Co., N. Y., (1910) 10,711. 

On Albany South. (El.); Boston & Albany; 
N Cent. & Hud. R. (R.R.). 
Renton, King Wash., 2,740. 


(1905) 15,577. 
Ontario, Canada 


Grand Trunk; Kingstor 


Co., 


On Chicago, Mil. & Puget Sd.: Col. & Puget 

Sound; Northern Pacific (R. aye s 
RENvILLE, Renville Co., Minn., 1,182. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.), 
Repustic, Greene Co., Mo., (1910) 884. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—Seneca Co., Ohio, 475- 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
—c, h., Ferry Co., Wash., 999. 

On Great North.; Spok. & British Col. (R.R.). 
Reguena, Prov. of Valencia, Spain, (1900) 16,- 


236. 
Resut, capital of Prov. of Gilan, Persia, about 
40,000. 
Reus, Prov. of Tarragona, 
(1900) 26,681. 
REUTLINGEN, Wiirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 23,- 
703. 
Revat, Govt. of Esthonia, Russia, (1897) 64,- 
572; estimated (1900) 66,292. 
Revere, Suffolk CHa Mass., (1900) 
(1910) 18,219. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
A village and resort on Massachusetts Bay, 
and on the Boston and Maine Railroad, 4 
miles northeast of Boston, 


x of which it is a 
post-substation. Revere Beach is a popular 


Catalonia, Spain, 


10,395; 


resort. 
Rexsurc, Freemont Co., Idaho, 1,893. 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.) 


REYKJAVIK, capital of Iceland, (1901) 6,682. 

REYNOLDsVILLE, Jefferson Co., Pa., 3,189. 
On Penna.; Reynoldsy. & F. C. (R’R.). 

Sees, Dept. of Marne, France, (1906) 
59. 
Situated on the Vesle River, strongly fortified 
with detached forts, is well built, and has a 
picturesque appearance. The cathedral (1212) 
is one of the finest specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The Romanesque Church of St. 
Remy, with the saint’s shrine, is nearly of 
equal size. Also noteworthy are the Porta 
Martis, a Roman triumphal arch, and the 
Lycée. 
Rheims is one of the principal entrepéts for 
the wines of Champagne. It is one of the 
great centres of the woolen manufacture in 
France. 3 ¥ 
Rheims was built on the site of an ancient 


capital of the Renii. — 
Rueypt, Rhenish Prussia, (908) 40,151. 
RHINEBECK, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 1,548. 

On Central New England (RR): 
RuHINELANDER, c. h., Oneida Co., Wis., 5,637. 

On Minn., St. P. & S. S. M.; Northwest. 

Line (R.R.). 

Wales, 


Ruonppa, Glamorganshire, 
Rian, capital of Wahabi, Arabia, about 30,000. 


109,- 


estimated 
(1905) 124,988. 
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SCALE OF FEET,’ 


1000 2000 9000 


—_ 
2,600 FEET TO ONE.INCH, 


Railroads: 
Street Car Lines: 


REFERENCES, 


‘1 Arcade V1.7. 
2 City Hall G7 
3 Fire DepartmenfHeadquarters G.7. 
4 GraceChurch G.8. 
6 High School Fe 
© Narragansett Hotel “H.8. 
7 Post Oltice H.7, 
8 Post Office (New Site) H.7, 
9 Police Headquarters G.7, 
10 Providence Opera House H.7, 
V1 Public Library G.&. 3 
12 Rhode Island Hosp. Trust Co, T% 
18 St. Peter& Paul's Cathedral G.8. 
14 Union Trust G7. 
15 ¥.M.C.A. G8, 
15 COPYRIGHT, 1904, BY THE J. N. MATTHEWS CO.. 
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Rrazan, capital of Riazan, Russia, (1897) 96,122. 
Rin Lake, Taylor Co., Wis., 1,018. 
On Minn. St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.) 
Rice Lake, Barron Co., Wis., 3,968. 
On “Soo” Line; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Riceviire, Mitchell Co., Iowa, 844. 
On Chic. Gt. West. (R.R.). 
Ricuriei.p, Hennepin Co., Minn., 2,673. 
—c. h., Sevier Co., Utah, 2,559. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 
Ricurretp Sprines, Otsego Co., N. Y., 1,503. 
On Del., Lack. & Western (R.R.). 
Ricurorp, Franklin Co., Vt., 1,948. 
On Can. Pac.; Central Vermont (R.R.). 
Ricu Hit, Bates Co., Mo., (1910) 7055. 
On icp Lines; aldsscumk Pacific (R.R.). 
CHLAND, Stewart Co., Ga., 1,250. _ | 
Se Ga., Fla. & Ala.; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Ricuvanpd, Keokuk Co., Iowa, 613. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Iowa Central (R.R.). 
—Pulaski Co., Mo., 884. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
acinus Center, c. h., Richland Co., Wis., 
2,652. ' 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
RicuMonp, Surrey, England, (1901) 31,672. 
—Contra Costa Co., Cal., 6,802. 
On -A., T. & S..F. ‘Coast “Lines; 
Pacific (R.R.) 
—McHenry Co., Ill., 554. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 


—c. h., Wayne Co., Ind., 22,324. 
On the Whitewater River, and on the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana; Pittsburg, Cincinnati, 


Chicago and St. Louis; Chesapeake and Ohio 
of Indiana, and Ohio Electric railroads. 


Southern | 


RicuMmonp, c. h., Madison Co., Ky., 5,340. 
On Louisville & Atl.; Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 
—Sagadahoc Co., Maine, 1,858. 
On Maine Cent. (R.R.). 
—Berkshire Co., Mass., 650. 
On Boston & Alb. (R.R.). 
—Macomb Co., Mich., 1,277. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—c. h., Ray Co., Mo., (1910) 3,664. 
On At., Top. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
—wWashington Co., R. I., 1,633. 
—c. h., Fort Bend Co., Texas, 1,371 
On Gal. Har. & San Ant.; Gulf, 
Fe (R.R.). 
—Cache Co., Utah, 1,562. 
On Oregon S. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Henrico Co., Va., State capital, (1900) 
85,050; (1910) 127,628. 


Colo. & S. 


On the James River, and on the Southern; 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac; 
the Atlantic Coast Line; the Chesapeake and 
Ohio; and Seaboard Air Line Railroads. 

The chief manufacturing establishments are 
those engaged in the tobacco industry. Hardly 
less important than the tobacco industry is 
iron manufacturing. Richmond also has fer- 
tilizer and chemical works, manufactures of 
wooden ware and paper, and some ship- 
building. In 1906 the chief industry, the man- 
ufacture of tobacco, gave employment to over 
10,000 hands. The manufacturing establish- 
ments represented a total investment of $32. 
000,000, with sales of $77,500,000. The num- 
ber of establishments was 1,554. A 
The Capitol, which stands on Shockoe Hill, 
and is surrounded by most of the other public 
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buildings, is an imposing structure, dating mansion of the Confederate States, formerly From 1861 to 1865 Richmond was the capital RricHwoop, Union Co. i 

from ieee! In the Central Hall, surmounted the residence of Jefferson Davis, has been con- of the Confederate States of America. y On Erie (R.R.). nb age 
by a dome, are a statue of Washington and verted into a museum, which contains many RicHMoND, Chittenden Co., Vt., 828. —Nicholas Co., W. Va., 3,061. 
busts of Lafayette, General Fitzhugh Lee, and relics of the Civil War. The other notable On Central Vt. (R.R.). On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.) 
others. The Senate Chamber, to the right, public buildings include the city hall, State —Nicholas Co., W. Va., 


F Fosse x 3,061. Rico, c. h., Dolores Co., Colo., 368. 
was used as the Confederate House of Rep- library, State penitentiary, almshouse, cus- —Richmond Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 2,057. On Rio Grande So. (R.R.). 
resentatives during the Civil War. The House tom-house, etc. There are several medical and On Grand Trunk (R.R.). Rivce Farm, Vermilion Co., Ill, 967. 
of Delegates, to the left, contains portraits of technical schools. RICHMONDVILLE, Schoharie Co., N. Y., 509. On Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L.;’ Toledo, St. L 
Chatham and Jefferson, and was the scene Richmond is said to have first been settled in On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). & West. (R.R.). r 1 ei a 
of Aaron Burr’s trial in 1807 and of the State 1609. The city was incorporated in 1742, Rricuton, Perry Co., isS.,. 1,250. Riwceriexp, Fairfield Co., Conn., 1,114. 


Mis: 
Secession Convention in 1861. The executive and became the capital of the State in 1779. On New Orl., Mobile & Chic. (R.R.) On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
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Rincerrerp, Bergen Co., N. J, 966. 
On Erie (R.R.). 

Ripcery, Caroline Co., Md., 943 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Ripcetown, ¥lgin Co., West, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 2, 


U5. 
On Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.).° 


Rivcevitre, Randolph Co., Ind., 1,302. 
On Grand Rapids & Ind.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & 
St. LE. (R.R.); 
Ripceway, Harrison Co., Mo., 841. 
On Burl. Route (R.R.). 
Ripcewoop, Bergen Co., N. J., (1910) 5,416. 
On Erie (R.R.). 
Ripeway, Gallatin Co., Ill., 1,054. 
Salt. & Ohio S. W. (R.R.). 
Ik Co., Pa., 5,408. 
suff., Roch., & Pitts.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Riptey Parx, Delaware Co., Pa., 1,761. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Riesa, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 14,073. 
Riet1, Prov. of Perugia, Italy, (1901) 9,854. 
Rica, capital of Govt. of Livonia, Russia, (1897) 
282,943. 
ihird seaport of Russia, situated on the Dwina 
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Roann, Wabash, Co., Ind., 447. 
On Vandalia (R.R.) 
Roanne, Dept. of Loire, France, (1906) 35,516. 
ROANOKE, Randolph Co., Ala., 2,034. 
On Atl, Birm. & Atl; Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
—Woodford Co., Ill., 1,311. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.) 
—Huntington Co., Ind., 699. 
On Wabash (R.R.) 
—Roanoke Co., Va., (1910) 34,874. 
Roanoke Rapips, Halifax Co., N. C., 1,670. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.) 
Roarine SprinG, Blair Co., Pa., 1,903. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Rogeinspace, Hennepin Co,, Minn., 765. 
On Great Northern (R.R.) 
Ropertson, Cape Colony, (1904) 8,446. 
Rogervat, Chicoutimi and Saguenay Co., Que- 
bee, Canada, (1901) 1,248. 
On Quebec & Lake St. John (R.R.). 
Rorinson, c. h., Crawford Co., Ill., (1910) 3,863. 
On C., CC. Cc. & St. L.; Indiana Southern 
(R.R.) 
Rocupate, Lancashire, England, 
estimated (1909) 89,653. 


(1901) 83,114; 
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ROME, ITALY, 
River. The chief edifices are the cathedral, 


built in 1204; St. Peter’s Church (1406), with 
a steeple 460 feet high; the castle of the old 
Knights of the Sword (1494-1515), and several 
old guild houses and Hanseatic halls. 

Its industries are rapidly growing in impor- 
tance, and include principally textile, metal 
ware and glass works. 

Riga was founded in 1201 by Albert, Bishop 
of Livonia, and soon became a first-rate com- 


mercial town and member of the Hanseatic 
League. 
Rimini, Prov. of Forli, Italy, (1901) 17,851- 
Rimouski, Rimouski Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,804. 
On Intercol. (R.R.). 
Riopamsa, capital of Prov. of Chimborazo, 


Ecuador, estimated (1908) 18,000. 
Rio Bueno, Prov. of Valdivia, Chile, 1,800. 
Rio pe JANEIRO, Federal Dist. and capital of 
3razil, (1900) 746,7493 estimated (1906) 811,- 


TI largest and most important commercial 
city of South America and located on the Bay 
of Rio de Janeiro. Parallel with the beach runs 
the main street, the Rua de Direita. The 
imperial palace skirts the beach. The harbor 
is one of the finest known. The entrance 1s 
commanded by heavy batteries—all islands 
with which it is interspersed being crowned 
with artillery. This city is the chief mart of 
Brazil and of the Federal District, of which 
the area is 538 square miles and the population 
(1906) 811,265. , “ 

Rro pe Oro, capital of the Spanish possession 
of Rio de Oro, Africa, (1900) 130. 

Riocranve City, c._h., Starr Co., Texas, 1,000. 
On Gal. Har. & San Ant.; South. Pac. (R.R.). 

Rio GranpE po Sut, Brazil, about 22,000. 

Rio Necro, Dept. of Antioquia, Colombia, 12,000. 

Rio Prrepras, Dept. of Bayamon, Porto Rico, 
(1899) 2,249. 

Rio Vista, Solano Co., Cal.., 884. 

Rirtey, c. h., Tippah Co., Miss., 767. 

On New Orl., Mobile & Chic. CR.R.). 

—Brown Co., Ohio, 1,840. 

On Ohio River & Columbus (R.R.). 
—Payne Co., Okla., 368. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lauderdale Co., Tenn., 2,011. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—c. h., Jackson Co., W. Va., 591. 
On Balt. & tt eae 
RIPO Fond du Lae Co., 1S.5 3739+ 
donk ine (R.R.). 
I 


9 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; N. W. L 

Risinc Sun, c. h., Ohio Co., Ind., 1,513. 
On Hocking Val. (R.R.). 

—Wood Co., Ohio, 599. 

Rirzviute, c._h., Adams Co., Wash., 
On North. Pac. (R.R.). 

Riva, Tyrol, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 4,285. 


1,859. 


Rivas, capital of Dept. of Rivas, Nicaragua, 
about 4,000. ¥ 
Rive-pE-GiER, Dept. of Loire, France, (1906) 


155386. . $3 
River Facis, Pierce Co., Wis., 1,991. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
River Forest, Cook Co., Ti. 2,456. 
On Ch. Term. Transfer; Minn., St. 
S. Ste. M.: North West. Line (R.R.) 
RiverHeEAD, c. h., Suffolk Cary Nery 538450 
On Long Island (R.R.)- 
River Park, St. seph ST a 14505- 
2iverR Rouce, Wayne Co., Mich., 4,103- 
x On Detroit & Tol. Sh. L.; Mich, Cent. (R.R.). 
RiversipE, c. h., Riverside Co., Cal., 15,212. 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; San Ped., Los A. 
& S. L.; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
—Cook Co., Ill.,_ 1,702. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Iowa, 652. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Riverton, Sangamon Co., IIl.,° 1,911. 
On Wabash (R.R.) 
—Fremont Co., Iowa, 583. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 
—Burlington Co., N. J., 1,788. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) . 
Rixporr, Prov. of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
237,360. 
siniated southeast of Berlin. 
tant manufacturing centre. 
Roacupare, Putnam Co., Ind., 849. 
On Chic., Ind. & Lv.; Cin., Ham. & Dayton 
(R.R.) 


ipe sac 


(1910) 


It is an impor- 


AND 


ENVIRONS 


A place of considerable antiquity, and was 
early noted for its woolen manufactures, which 
have remained a chief staple till the present 
day. Cotton is extensively manufactured. 
RocHELLE, Wilcox Co., Ga., 860. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
—Ogle Co., Ill.,-(1910) 2,732. 
On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. 
Northwestern Line (R.R.) 
Rocnerort-sur-Mer, Dept. of 
rieure, France, (1906) 36,694. 
Seaport, naval arsenal, and fortress of the 
first class, situated on the Charente. It was 
founded in 1665 as a naval station by Colbert, 
and fortified by Vauban. 
Rocuester, Kent, England, (1901) 30,590. 
—c. h., Fulton Co., Ind., 3,364. 
On Erie; Lk. Erie & W. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Plymouth Co., Mass., 1,090. 
—Oakland Co., Mich., 1,516. 
On Grand Trunk; Mich. Central (R.R.) 


Paul; 


Charente-Infe- 


see River. It is of cut stone, 848 feet long 
and 45 feet wide, 
The site of the city was occupied as early as 
1788, but tke first permanent settlement was 
made by Nathaniel Rochester in 1810. The 
place was incorporated in 1817 and received 
its city charter in 1834. 

—Beaver Co., Pa., (1910) 5,903. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

—wWindsor Co., Vt., 1,317. 
On White River (R.R.) 

Rocue-sur-Yon. See La Rocne-sur-Yon. 

Rockaway, Morris Co., N. J., 1,902. 

On Central of N. J.; Lackawanna (R.R.) 

Rocxpate, Will Co., Jll., 1,101. 

On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 

—Milam Co., Texas, 2,073. 

On Int. & Gt. No.; San Ant. & Aran P. (R.R.). 

Rock Fatts, Whiteside Co., Ill., (1910) 2,657- 
On Burl, Route (R.R.). 

Rockrorp, c. h., Winnebago Co., IIL, 45,401. 
Situated on the Rock River, and on the IlIli- 
nois Central; the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul; the Chicago. Milwaukee and Gary; the 
Burlington Route; and the Chicago and North- 
western railroads. Centre of interurban_rail- 
way system from Rorkford to 3elvidere, 
Elgin, Chicago, Freeport, Beloit, and Janesville. 
Second city in the Luited States in the manu- 
facture of household furniture. Other manu- 
facturing interests are extensive and important. 
One of the most healthful cities, death rate in 
ten years being less than ten per thousand, 

—Floyd Co., Iowa, 916. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Kent Co., Mich., 843. 

On G. Rap. & Ind. (R.R.). 

—Mercer Co., Ohio, 1,186. 

On Cincin. North. (R.R.) 

—Spokane Co., Wash., 663 
On Oregon R. R. & Nav. Co, 

RocKHAMPTON, Queensland, 
19,691. 

Rock Hit, York Co., S. C., 7,216. 
On Southern (R.R.)- 

RockrnGHAM, c. h., Richmond Co., N. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 

—Windham Co., Vt., 6,207. 

On Rutland (R.R.). 

Rock Istanp, Rock Island Co., Ill., (1900) 19,- 

493; (1910) 24,335. 
Situated on the Mississippi River, and on the 
Burlington Route; the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul; the Davenport, Rock Island and 
Northwestern; the Rock Island Southern; 
and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroads. Here the Mississippi is spanned 
by two wrought-iron bridges, which cost 
2,000,000. The city derives its name from 
an island in the river which belongs to the 
United States and is used by the Federal 
Government for a great central arsenal, a 
large armory and foundry, and military head- 
quarters. 

Rocktanp, c. h., Knox Co., Maine, (1910) 8,174. 
On Me. Central (R.R.). 

—Plymouth Co., Mass., 6,928. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Russell Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,998. 
On Can. North. Quebec; Grand Trunk RR). 

Rockin, Placer Co., Cal., 
On South. Pacific (R.R.). 

Rockmart, Polk Co., G 1,304. 
On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.) 

Rockport, c. h., Spencer Co., Ind., 2,736. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—Ohio Co., Ky., 658. 

On Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
—Knox Co., Maine, 8,174. 
—Essex Co., Mass., 4,211. 

On Boston & Me. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Atchison Co., Mo., 1,053. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

—Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 3,179. 

—c. h., Aransas Co., Texas, 1,382. 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 

Rock Rapips, c. h., Lyon Co., Iowa, 2,005. 

On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac.; Illinois Central; 

Northwest. Line (R.R.)- 


Australia, (1901) 


C5) 25055- 


1,026. 


Rocuester, c. h., Olmstead Co., Minn., 7,844. 
On Chic. Gt. West.; Northwest Line (R.R.) 
—Strafford Co., N. H., 8,868. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.) 


—c. h., Monroe Co., N. Y., (1900) 162,608; 
(1910) 218,149. 
Situated on the Genesee River, and on the 


West Shore; the New York Central; the Le- 
high; the Erie; the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburg, and Pennsylvania Railroads; 22 


miles west of Albany. In the centre of the 
city are the Upper Falls of the Genesee. 

The city is the trade centre of a large and 
rich agricultural region. Three falls of the 
Genesee River give abundant water-power for 
manufacturing. It is one of the most impor- 
tant manufacturing cities of New York State. 
Rochester is the seat of the University of 
Rochester, the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, Mechanics’ Institute, and Wagner Me- 
morial College. The most remarkable struc- 
ture in the city and county is the aqueduct 
which carries the Erie Canal across the Gene- 


THE ROMAN FORUM 


Rock Sprincs, Sweetwater Co., Wyo., 5,778. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). 
Rockton, Winnebago Co., Ill., 841. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Rockvate, Fremont Co., Colo., 1,413. 
On At., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
Rock Vattey, Sioux Co., Towa, 1,198. 
On Ch., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Rockvitie, Tolland Co., Conn., 7,977+ 
On N. Y., N..H. & H. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Parke Co., Ind., 1,943. 
On Vandalia (R.R.). 
—Montgomery Co., Md., 1,181. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
Rockvinte Center, Nassau Co., N. Y., 3,667. 
On Long Island (R.R.). 
Rockwatt, c. h., Rockwall Co., Texas, 1,136. 
On Mo., K. & Tex. (R.R.). 
Rocxwe tt, Cerro Gordo Co., Iowa, 700. 
On Towa Central (R.R.). 


Rockwoon, Somerset Co., Pa., 1,300. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
—Roane Co., Tenn., 3,660. 
On Cin., N. On. Tex. P.; Tennessee Cen. 
tral (R.R.). 
Rocxyrorp, Otero Co., Colo., (1910) 3,230. 
On A,, T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 
Rocxy Hitt, Hartford Co., Conn., 1,187. 
On New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(R.R.) 
RockyMount, Edgecombe Co., N. C., 8,051. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Franklin Co., Va., 967. 
On Norfolk & Western; Southern (R.R.). 
Rocky River, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 1,074. 
On Lake Shore Electric; N. Y., Chic. & St, 
Louis (R.R.). 
Ropas, Prov. of Santa Clara, Cuba, (1899) 3,390. 


Ropez, capital of wept. of Aveyron, France, 
(1906) 11,978. 
Coal. 


LAME Vilayet of Edirne, Turkey in Europe, 

18,000. 

RorermMonp, Limburg, Netherlands, (1905) 12,844. 

Rorr, Pontotoc Co., Okla., 1,044. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 

Rocers, Benton Co., Ark., 
On Ark., Okla. & West.; Fr 

—c. h., Presque Isle Co., Mich., 705. 

—Bell Co., Texas, 1,275. 

On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

RoGERSVILLE, c. h., Hawkins Co., Tenn., 1,242. 
On South. (R.R.). 

Roranp, Story Co., Iowa, 641. 
On Iowa Central (R.R.). 

Rotre, Pocahontas Co., lowa, 954- 
On Minneapolis & St. Louis; 
Line (R.R.) 

Rotia, c. h., Phelps Co., Mo., 2,261. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

—c. h., Rolette Co., N. Dak., 587. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

Romans, Dept. of Drome, France, (1906) 15,085. 

Romston, Romblon, P. L., 10,095. 

Rome, the capital of Italy and of the spiritual 
empire of the Popes, (1901) 424,860;  esti- 
mated (1909) 575,000. 

Situated on both sides of the Tiber, the river 
here making two nearly equal bends, the upper 
of which encloses a large alluvial flat, known 
by the ancient name of Campus Martius. A 
large part of the modern city stands on this 
flat, but the ancient city lay mostly to the 
east and southeast of this, occupying a series 
of eminences known as the “Seven Hills’ of 
Rome (the Capitoline, the Palatine, the Aven- 
tine, the Quirinal, the Viminal, the Esquiline, 
and the Celian Hill). It has lost much of 
its ancient picturesque appearance, and is 
rapidly acquiring the appearance of a great 
modern city. The extensive excavations car 
ried out have laid completely bare the re- 
mains of many of the grandest monuments of 
ancient Rome, notably the whole of the Forum 
Romanum and the Via Sacra, the remains 
of the Temples of Saturn and of Castor 
and Pollux, the Temples of Vespasian, of 
Antoninus and Faustina, the Temple of 
Vesta, etc. There are seven bridges across the 
Tiber within the city. 

Among the principal streets and squares of 
modern Rome are the Piazza del- Popolo im 
mediately within the Porta del Popolo, with 
a fine Egyptian obelisk in its centre, and 
from which diverge the three principal streets, 
the Via di Ripetta, the Corso, and me Via 
or 


Northwestern 


del Babuino. The Corso stretches up 
ward of a mile in a direct line, and is the 
finest street in the city. The Via del Ba 


buino contains a large number of handsome 
edifices. The whole of the city to the east 
of this street, included between it and the 
Corso, is regarded as the aristocratic quarter 


The Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter, was cleared 
away in 1889. The chief open spaces b¢ 
sides the Piazza del Popolo are the Piazza 


S. Pietro, the Piazza Navona, the Piazza di 
Spagna, the Piazza Barberini, beside the pal- 
ace of the same name; the Piazzi Colonna, 


Rockwetr Crty, c. h,, Calhoun Co., Towa, 1,528. 


On Chicago, Mil. & St. P.: Ft. Dodge, Des M 


& So.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 


in the centre of the city, with column of 


Marcus Aurelius; near it, in the Piazza di 
Monte Citoria, is the spacious Chamber of 
Deputies. The Pincio, or “hill of gardens, 


is a fashionable drive. At a short distance 
outside the walls on the north of the city '§ 
the Villa Borghese, forming a finely planted 
and richly decorated park of three miles im 
circuit. 

The most remarkable church is the Cathedral 


of St. Peter, the largest and most imposing 
in the world. Another remarkable church 
is that of San Giovanni in Laterano, built 


by Constantine the Great, restored and deco 
rated by Giotto. Other churches are thos¢ 
of Santa Maria Maggiore (352), Santa Croce, 
San Clement, containing a number of inter- 
esting frescos by Masaccio; Il Gesu, the 
principal church of the Jesuits (1577); Sta. 
Maria degli Angeli, originally a part of Dio 
cletian’s Baths, converted into a church by 
Michelangelo, one of the most imposing which 
Rome possesses; Sta. Maria in Ara Cali, 0 
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the Capitoline, a very ancient church, con- 
taining the figure of the infant Christ called 
the santissimo bambino; Sta. Maria in Cosme- 
din, remarkable for its lofty and beautiful 
campanile of the eighth century; Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva, so called from occupying the 
site of a temple of that goddess, the only 
Gothic church in Rome; Sta. Maria in Do- 
minica or della Navicella, on the Celian, is 
remarkable for its porphyry columns and the 
frieze of the nave painted by Romano and 
Del Vago. 
The Vatican, adjoining St. Veter’s, comprises 
the old and new palaces of the Popes, the 
Sistine chapel, the Loggia and Stanze, con- 
taining some of the most important works of 
Raphael, the picture gallery, the museums, 
and the library (40,000 manuscripts). The 
palace of the Quirinal is now occupied by 
the King of Italy. The Palazzo della Can- 
celleria was designed by Bramante, and is one 
of the finest in Rome. On the southeast side 
of the piazza is the Senatorial Palace, in 
which the senate holds its meetings. The 
building also contains he offices of the mu- 
nicipal administration and an observatory. Its 
fagade was constructed by Giacomo della Porta, 
under the direction of Michelangelo. On the 
southwestern side of the piazza is the palace 
of the Conservatori. Opposite is the museum of 
the Capitol. 
Among private palaces may be noted the 
Palazzo Barberini, with a collection of paint- 
ings. The Palazzo Borghese is chiefly cele- 
brated for its picture gallery. The Palazzo 
Farnese is one of the finest in Rome. The 
Palazzo Rospigliosi, erected in 1603, contains 
the celebrated fresco of Aurora by Guido. 
Villa_ Farnesina contains Raphael’s “Cupid 
and Psyche.” 
Among educational institutions the first place 
is claimed by the university, founded in 1303. 
The Collegio Romano, formerly a Jesuit col- 
lege, now contains the Archeological Museum 
and the recently established library, Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele, consisting of about 500,- 
ooo volumes. The Collegio de Propaganda 
Fide is the establishment where Roman Cath- 
olic_ missionaries are trained. The Accademia 
di San Luca, for the promotion of the fine 
arts, was founded in 1595. Other associations 
and institutions connected with art, science, 
or learning are numerous; one of them, the 
Accademia de’ Lincei, founded in 1603 by 
Galileo, is the earliest scientific society of 
Italy. Besides the Vatican .and_ Vittorio 
Emanuele libraries mentioned above, the chief 
are the Biblioteca Casanatense, the Biblioteca 
Angelica, and the Biblioteca Berberini. 

Rome, c. h., Floyd Co., Ga., (1910) 12,090. 
On Central of Georgia; Nashv., Chat. & St. L.; 
Southern (R.R.) 

—Oneida Co., N. Y., (1910) 20,407. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River; N. Y., Ont. & 
West. (R.R.). 

Romeo, Macomb Co., Mich., 1,787. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Romney, c. h.. Hampshire Co., W. Va., 1,112, 
On B. & O ; Hampshire South. (R.R.). 

Ronceverte, Greenbrier Co., W. Va., 2,157. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 

Ronpa, Prov. of Malaga, Spain, (1900) 20,995. 

Ronsporr, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
14,005. 

Roopwouse, Greene Co., Ill., 2,171. 
On Chic. & Alton (R.R.), 

Roosenpaat, North Brabant, Netherlands, (1905) 
14,930. 

Roosevett, Middlesex Co., N. J., (1910) 5,786. 

Rosaria, Whitman Co,, Wash., 767. 
On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd.; Northern Pacific; 
Spok. & Inland Emp. (R.R.). 

Roms Prov. pe Ber Fe, Argentine Republic, 
(1895) 94,025; (1906) 150,000. 
Situate Cea the eo bank of the Parana 
River. It has an excellent harbor, and car- 
ries on a large commerce direct with Europe. 
The city is laid out, on a smaller scale, on 
the lines of Buenos Aires, with narrow streets, 
ill paved, few and paltry plazas. 
Rosario was founded in 1725. 

—Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 8,326. 

Roscor, Washington Co., Pa., 1,450. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Rosesup, Falls Co., Tex., 1,472. 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.) 

Rosesure, c. h., Douglas Co., Ore., 4,738. 
On South. Pac. (R.R.). 

Rosepate, Park Co., Ind., 1,166. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

—Wyandotte Co., Kans., 5,960. ’ 
On aM Lines; Kan. City, Clin. & Spg. 


—c. h., Bolivar Co., Miss., 1,103. 
On Yazoo & Miss. Valley (R.R.). 

Rosette, Union Co., N. J., 2,725 
On Cent. of N. J.; Lehigh 
Valley (R.R.). 

Rosette ParK, Union Co., N. J., 3,138. 
On Central of N. J.; Lehigh Valley; Rahway 
Valley (R.R.) 


Valley; Rahway 


RosENnBERG, piesa Base Li9es) 5,222. 
—Fort Bend Co., Texas, 1,198. 
On Gal., Har. & San Ant.; Gulf, Colo. & 
S.jiFe (@R.R.) 


Rosenpare, Ulster Co., N. Y., 1,125. 
On West Shore (R.R.). 
RosENHEIM, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 15,403. 
RoseviuLeE, Placer Co., Cal., 2,608. 
On Southern Pacifie (R.R.) 
—Warren Co., Ill., 882. 
On Bud. Route GRE 
—Muskingum Co., Ohio, 2,113. 
On C. & M. V. (Penna. Lines) (R.R.). 
Rostyn, Kittitas Co., Wash., 3,126. 
On North. Pac. (R.R.). 
Rossano, Prov. of Cosenza, Italy, (1901) 9,627. 
RosspacH, Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) 
624. 
Rosgeans Anhalt, Germany, (1905) 11,027. 
RossvituE, Walker Co., Ga., 1,059. 
On Central of Ga. (R.R.) 
—Vermilion Co., Ill., 1,422. 
On Ch. & East. Ill. (R.R.). 
—Clinton Co., Ind., 677. 
On Ch., Ind. & Ly. (R.R.). 
—Shawnee Co., Kans., 672. 
On Union Pac. (R.R.). é 
Rostock, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, (1905) 
60,790. r 
Rostoy, Govt. of Yaroslav, Russia, (1897) 13,- 
o16. 
La GH auseritory, 
ssia, (18 119,476. 
veer shining point of wheat and other 
produets of southeastern Russia. 
RosweEtL, Cobb Co., Ga., 1,158. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Chaves Co., N. Mex., 6,172. 
On Eastern of New Mex. (R.R.). 
Rortan, Fisher Co., Tex., 1,126. 
On Texas Central (R.R.) 
RorHensurG, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 8,436. 
RotHeruaM, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 54,349. 
RotrerpAM, Prov. of South Holland, Nether- 
lands, (1905) 379.0175 (xg) 426,854. 
Situated on the Nieuwe Maas, or Meuse, at 
its junction with the Rotte; about 14 miles 
from the North Sea, with which it is also 
directly connected by a ship canal (Nieuwe 
Waterweg), admitting the largest vessels. The 
town is intersected by numerous canals, which 
permit large vessels to moor alongside the 


of Don Cossacks, 


warehouses in the very centre of the city. 
These canals, which are crossed by innumer- 
able drawbridges and swing bridges, are in 
many cases lined with rows of trees; and the 
handsome quay on the river front, 1 1-4 miles 
long, is known as the Boompjes (“little 
trees”), from a row of elms planted in 1615. 
Many of the houses are quaint edifices, having 
their gables to the street, with overhanging 
upper stories, 

The principal buildings are the town hall, 
court-houses, exchange, old East India House, 
Boymans’ Museum, containing chiefly Dutch 
and modern paintings, and the Government 
dockyards and arsenal, besides the numerous 
churches, of which the most conspicuous is 
the Groote Kerk, or Church of St. Lawrence 
(fifteenth century), 

Rotterdam contains shipbuilding yards, sugar 
refineries, distilleries, tobacco factories, and 
large machine works; but its mainstay is 
commerce. It not only carries on a very ex- 
tensive and active trade with Great Britain, 
the Dutch East and West Indies, and other 
transoceanic countries, but has developed an 
important commerce with Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Central Europe, Rotterdam received 
town rights in 1340, and in 1573 it obtained 
a vote in the Estates of the Netherlands; but 
its modern prosperity has been chiefly devel- 
oped since 1830. 

Rotrnausen, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
21,132. 

Rottweit, Wiirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 9,008. 
ousaix, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 12I,- 
O17. 

A highly important seat of the French tex- 
tile industry, remarkable for its rapid growth. 

Roven, capital of Dept. of Seine-Inférieure, 
France, (1906) 118,459. - 
Situated on the right bank of the Seine. 
The public buildings of interest are the cathe- 
dral, containing many old monuments, and one 
of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
in France; the Church of St. Ouen, also Gothic, 
and that of St. Maclou. There are two bridges 
over the Seine, one of stone, another of iron, 
connecting the town with the suburb of St. 

ever, 
The important manufactures are textiles, iron 
products and pottery. Dyeing, both of woolens 
and cotton, is also conducted with care and 
success. 

Routers (or RorseLvare), West Flanders, Bel- 
gium, (905) 24,979. 

Rounpur, Fergus Co., Mont., 1,513. 

On Chic., Mil. & Puget S. (R.R.) 

Rouse Point, Clinton Co., N. Y., 1,638. 

On Canada Atlantic; Central Vermont; Dela- 
ware & Hudson; Grand Trunk; Napierville 
June.; Rutland (R.R.), 

Roverepo, Austrian Tyrol, (1900) 10,180. 

Rovicno, IJstria, Austria, (1901) 11,174. 

Rovico, capital of Prov. of Rovigo, Italy, (1901) 
7,029. 

Rowtespurc, Preston Co., W. Va., 936. 

On B. & O.; Morgantown & King. (R.R.). 

Row ey, Essex Co., Mass., 1,368. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 


Ria Reais, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 

34,670. 

Rowno, capital of Govt. of Volhynia, Russia, 
(1900) 23,307. 


Roxsoro, c. h., Person Co., N. C., 1,425. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 

Roxsury, Litchfield Co., Conn., 837. 

On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Washington Co., Vt., 615. 

On Central Vermont (R.R.). 

Royat Oax, Oakland Co., Mich., 1,071. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Royatston, Worcester Co., Mass., 792. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Royatton, Morrison Co., Minn., 676. 

On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

—Dauphin Co., Pa., 1,033. 

—Windsor Co., Vt., 1,452. 

On Central Vermont (R.R.). 
Royersrorp, Montgomery Co., Pa., 3,073. 
On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Royse City, Rockwall Co., Texas, 1,210. 

On Mo., Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 
Royston, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 4,397. 
—Franklin Co., Ga., 1,422. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Rupa, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 13,089. 

Rupotstapt, capital of SEnWareBareR udolerade, 
Germany, (1905) 12,494. 

Rueit, Dept. of Seine-et-Oise, France, (1906) 
10,936. 

Rucsy, Warwickshire, England, (1901) 16,830. 
Se of celebrated public school, founded in 
1567. 

=c. h., Pierce €o., N, Dak. 2,640: 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 
Ruurort, Prussia, Germany, (1905) 41,416. 
Ruto, Richardson Co., Neb., 661. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Rumrorp Farts, Oxford Co., Maine, 5,427. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 

Rumney, Grafton Co., N. H., 850. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Rumson, Monmouth Co., N. J., 1,449. 

Runcorn, Cheshire, England, (1901) 

Rupert, Bennington Co., Vt., 825. 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 

Rusu City, Chisago Co., Minn., 964. 
On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

RusuHrorp, Fillmore Co., Minn., r,ort. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.) 

Rusu Sprinecs, Grady Co., Okla., 823. 
On Chic., Rock Island & Pac. (R.R.). 

RususytvaniA, Logan Co., Ohio, 560. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

RusuviLte, c. h., Schuyler Co., Ill., 2,422. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 


H. & D.; Cle., Cin., Chic. 
Bt? W.; sCinv ie TLy.;! Pitts;» Cin,, (C. 
(R.R.). 

Rusk, c. h., Cherokee Co., Texas, 1,558. 

On St. Louis S. W.; Texas & New Orleans; 
Texas State (R.R.). 
RusseELt, c. h., Russell Co., Kans., 1,692. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Greenup Co., Ky., 1,038. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 
—Hampden Co., Mass., 965. 
On Boston & Albany (R.R.). 

RussELtvILie, c. h., Franklin Co., Ala., 2,046. 
On Northern Alabama (R.R.). 

—c. h., Pope Co., Ark., 2,936. 
On Dardanelle & Rus.; St. 
So. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Logan Co., Ky., 3,111. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

Logan Female College and Bethel College. 

Rustcuuk, Bulgaria, (1905) 33.552. 

Ruston, c. h., Lincoln Parish, La., 3,377. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Vicksb., Shrev. 
& Pac. (R.R.). 

RutuHerrorp, Bergen Co., N. J., (1910) 7,045. 
On Erie (R.R.). 

—Gibson Co., Tenn., 766. 

On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

RuTHERFoRDTON, c. h., Rutherford Co., N. C., 
1,062, 

On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 

RuTHERGLEN, Lanarkshire, Scotland, (1901) 18,- 
280. 

Rutuven, Palo Alto Co., Towa, 655. 

On Ch., M. & St. P.; Minn. & St. L. (R.R.). 


16,490. 


L., Iron Mt. & 


RutiamM, capital of Rutlam State, India, about 
30,000. . 
Rutianp, Lasalle, Co., IL, 754. 
On Chic. & Alton; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., 1,743. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—c. h., Rutland Co., Vt., 13,546. 
On Clarendon & Pittsford; Delaware & Hud- 
son; Rutland (R.R.). 
Rutrenscuer, Rhenish Prussia,Germany. (Since 
1905 combined with Essen.) 
Ruvo pr Pucuia, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 
23,373: 
Ryan, c. h., Jefferson Co., Okla., 1,207. 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 
Rysrnsk, Govt. of Yaroslav, Russia, (1897) 25,- 


223. 
Rae Isle of Wight, England, (1901) 11,043. 
Rye, Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,014. 
—Westchester Co., N. Y., 3,964. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Ryrecate, Caledonia Co., Vt., 6,289. 

Ryswyk, Proy. of South Holland, Netherlands, 
(1905) 3,694. 

Rzeszow, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 19,972. 

Saatretp, Saxe-Meiningen, Germany, (1905) 13,- 
245. 

SAarurucken, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1910) 
105,101. 

Saarcemunp, Lorraine, Germany, (1905) 14,932. 

Saaz, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 16,168. 

SaBAvELL, Proy. of Barcelona, Spain, (1900) 23,- 
294. ’ 

SaBanitua, Prov. of Matanzas, Cuba, (1899) 3,390. 

Saserua, Nemaha Co., Kans., 1,768. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. Joseph & Gd. 

~ Isl. (R.R.). 

Sasrna, Clinton Co., Ohio 1,514. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; C. & M. V. (Penna. 
Lines) (R.R.). 

Saprnay, Uvalde Co., Tex., 1,640. 

On Gal., Har. & San Ant. Cer.) 

Sasuta, Jackson Co., Iowa, 918. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.), 

Sac City, c. h., Sac Co., Iowa, 2,201. 
On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
western Line (R.R.) 

Sacketts Harnor, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 868. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

Saco, York Co., Maine, (1910) 6,583. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

SacRAMENTO, c. h., Sacramento Co., Cal., State 
capital, (1900) 29,282; (1910) 44,696. 
Situated at the confluence of the Sacramento 
and American Rivers, and on the Southern 
Pacific and Western Pacific railroads, in a 
level, fertile country, 90 miles northeast of San 
Francisco. At the head of navigation for 
large steamboats and sailing vessels at all sea- 
sons, it is a great commercial centre, 

The most important buildings are the State 
Capitol, costing $2,500,000; the exposition 
building of the State Agricultural Society, the 
court-house, United States Government Build- 
ing and the Croker Art Gallery. Here are 
also the Southern Pacifie Railroad shops, which 
cover 25 acres and employ about 3,000 men. 

Captain John A. Sutter built a fort here in 
1839, but the city was not settled till 1848. 
Sacramento was made the State capital in 
1854, and received its city charter in 1863. 

Sacrep Heart, Renville Co., Minn., 587. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Savrevitte, Scott Co., Ky., 467. 

On Cin., New Orl. & Texas Pac. (R.R.). 

Sarcerstown, Crawford Co,, Pa., 712. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

Sari, Morocco, about 9,000. 

Saca, Proy. of Hizen, Japan, (1908) 36,051. 

SAGAN, eet of Sagan, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 
14,208. 

Sacasik, capital of Prov. 
Egypt, (1897) 35,715. 

Sac Harsor, Suffolk Co., N. Y., 3,408. 

On Long Island (R.R.). 

Sacinaw, c. h., Saginaw Co., Mich., 50,510. 

Situated on the Saginaw River, and on the 
Michigan Central; the Grand Trunk; and the 
Pere Marquette railroads. 
It is the centre of the richest agricultural 
section of the State. Its lumber trade is 
Important, over 200,000,000 feet being han- 
dled annually. One large beet-sugar factory, 
representing an investment of $1,000,000, has 
a capacity of 1,000 tons of beets daily. Within 
and near city limits are a number of coal 
mines, giving an unlimited and cheap fuel 
supply for all manufacturing purposes. 
Saginaw was incorporated in 1850. 

Sacnay, Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, 
P. I., (1903) 5,333. 

Suits LA GraNpE, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, 12,- 
782. 

Satcon, capital of French Cochin China, (1901) 
47,577+ 

Sr. Acatua, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,533. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
—Somerset Co., Maine, 1,027. 
—c. h., Franklin Co., Vt., 6,381. 

On Central Vermont (R.R:). 


North- 


of Charkich, Lower 


Luzon, 


—Kanawha Co.; W. Va., 1,209. 
_ On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 
St. Amsroise, Quebec Co., Quebec, Canada, 


(1901) 1,555. 
Sr. Anprews, Charlotte Co., 
(1901) 1,390. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
—Fifeshire, Scotland, (1901) 7,621. 
St. Anne, Kankakee Co., Ill., 1,065. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Cleve., Cin., Chic. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 
Sr. Anscar, Mitchell Co., Iowa, 747- 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Sr. AntHuony, c. h., Fremont Co., 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). 
Sr. Avucustin, Deux-Montagnes Co., 
Canada, (1901) 1,292. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
Sr. Aucustrine, c. h., St. John Co., Fla., 5.494. 
On Florida East Coast (R.R.). 
Sr. Bernarp, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 5,002, 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwest.; Cleve., Cin., 
Chic. & St. L. (R.R.) 
$t. Bonrrace, Provencher Co., Manitoba, Car- 
ada, (1906) 5,119. 
On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
St. Brrevc, capital of Dept. of Cotes-du-Nord, 
France, (1906) 19,060. 
Sr. CarHarINeEs, capital of Lincoln Co., Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 9,946. 
On Gd. Tk.; Niag., St. C. & Tor. (El) (R.R.). 
St. Cuamonp, Dept. of Loire, France, (1906) 
14,347. 
Sr. Crartes, Kane Co., Tll., 4,046. 
On Chic. Great West.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
—Hopkins Co., Ky., 660. 
—Saginaw Co., Mich., 1,451. 
On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
—Winona Co., Minn., 1,159. 
On .Chic. Gt. West.; Northwest. Line (R.R.) 
—c, h., St. Charles Co., Mo., (1910) 9,437. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas; Wabash (R:R.). 
St. Crarr, St. Clair Co., Mich., 2,633. 
—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 6,455. 
On Penna; Phila. & Reading (R.R.) 
St. Cram Heicuts, Wayne Co., Mich., 1,252. 
St. CLArRsVILLE, c. h., Belmont Co., Ohio, 1,393. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.), 
Sr. Croup, Dept. of Seine-et-Oise, France, (1906) 
7,316. 
—c, h., Stearns Co., Minn., (1910) 10,600. 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 


N. B., Canada, 


Idaho, 1,238. 


Quebec, 
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St. Croix Farts, Polk Co., Wis., 564. 
On_Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
Sr. Denis, Dept. of Seine, France, (1906) 64,- 


90. 
a ital of Réunion Island, 29,392. 
Sr. Dre, Dept. of Vosges, France, (1906) 19,890. 
St. Dizrer, Dept. of Haute-Marne, (1906) 13,624. 
Sre. Acatue, Terrebonne Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,073. 
Ste. Anne ve Bettevue, Jacques-Cartier Co., 
Quebec, Canada, (1901) 1,343. 
Ste. Cungconpe, Hochelaga Co., Quebec, Can- 
ada, (1901) 10,912. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
St. Epwarp, Boone Co., Neb., 814. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
St. Etmo, Fayette Co., Il., 1,227. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—Hamilton Co., Tenn., 2,426. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.) 
Ste. Genevieve, c. h., Ste. Genevieve Co., Mo.. 


1,967. 
Ste. Rose, Laval Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 
1,154. 
Satntes, Charente Inférieure, France, (1906) 
_ 174437- 


Ste. Tuerese, Terrebonne Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,541. 
St. Etienne, 
146,788, 
Situated on the Furens, a small tributary of 
the Loire River, and in the centre of one of 
the most valuable coal-fields of France. It 
is the seat of a national college, a school of 
mines, a chemical laboratory, public library, 
a gallery of art, and a commercial museum. 
The manufactures are principally textile and 
iron products. The production of ribbons is 
valued at $18,000,000 a year. The Government 
small arms factory has since the period of the 
Revolution supplied nearly all the muskets and 
rifles and revolvers for the army. The first 
railways in France were built from St. Etienne, 
»one in 1828 to Andrezieu, the other in 1831 to 


Dept. of Loire, France, (1906) 


Lyons. 

St. Eustacue, Deux-Montagnes Co., Quebec, 
Canada, (1901) 1,079. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

Sr. Francrsvitte, Lawrence Co., Ill., 1,391. 


On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., West Feliciana Parish, La., 966. 

St. Gapriet pE Branvon, Berthier Co., Quebec, 
Canada, (1901) 1,199. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.) 


St. Garren, St. Gallen Canton, Switzerland, 
(1908) 51,075. 

St. Georce, Knox Co., Maine, 2,201. 

St. Georce, c. h., Dorchester Co., S. C., 957. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Utah, 1,769. 


—Charlotte Co., N. B., Canada, 
On_New Brunswick So. (R.R.). _ 

St. Germain, Dept. of Seine-et-Loire, 
(1906) 15,368. ‘ 

Sr. Gitres, East Flanders, Belgium, (1905) 60,- 
086. 

St. Herena, Napa Co., Cal., 1,603, 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

St. Herens, Lancashire, England, (1901) 84,- 
410; estimated (1909) 95,141. 

Sr. Henrer’s, capital of island of Jersey, (1891) 
29,100, 

St. Henrr, Quebec, 
(1901) 21,192. 

On Intercolonial; Quebec Central (R.R.). 
St. Hirarre, Pennington Co., Minn., 468. 
On Great Northern (R.Re). 

St. Hyacintue, St. Hyacinthe Co., 
Canada, (1901) 9,210. \ 
On Grand Trunk; Intercolonial; Que., 
treal & So. (R.R.). " 

St. Ienace, c. h., Mackinac Co., Mich., 2,118. 
On Duluth So. Shore & Atl. (R.R.). 

Sr. James, c. h., Watonwan Co., Minn., 2,102. 
On Minne. & St. L.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

—Phelps Co., Mo., 1,100. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). . 

St. Jean, St. Jean and Iberville Co., Quebec, 
Canada, (1901) 4,030. 


(1901) 2,892. 


France, 


Hochelaga Co., Canada, 


Quebec, 


Mon 


St. Jerome, Terrebonne Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 3,619. j 
On Can. No. Quebec; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 


Sr. Jerome pe Matane, Rimouski Co., Quebec, 
Canada, (1901) 1,176. 

Str. Jo, Montague Co., Texas, 828. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 


St. Jowanna, Saar, Rhenish Prussia, (1905) 
24,117. S 4 
Sr. Jory, capital of Prov. of New Brunswick, 
Canada, (1901) 40,711; estimated (1908) 

50,000. 


Situated on the St. John River, at its entrance 
into the Bay of TFundy. and on the Inter- 
colonial, the Canadian Pacific, and the New 
Brunswick Southern ratlroads. — 
The most important industry is shipbuilding. 
St. John became a British possession in 1735. 
In the same year it was colonized by Amer- 
ican royalists, and two years later was char- 
tered as a city. P+ 

—Capital of island of British West 
Indies, (1901) 9,262. 

—c. h., Stafford Co., Kans., 1,785. 
On_At., T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

St. Jouns, capital of Newfoundland, 

29,594. y 
Situated near the eastern extremity of the 
peninsula, and on the Reid Newfoundland 
Railroad. The harbor is enclosed by two moun- 
tains, affording a perfect shelter for vessels. 
The principal buildings are the Government 
House, House of Assembly, poor-house, peni- 
tentiary, hospital, and several banks. 
The industries are foundries, tanneries, oil 
refineries, a net factory, boot and shoe plant, 
and gas-works. The trade of St. Johns consists 
chiefly in supplying fishermen with clothing, 
provisions, fishing and hunting gear. 

—c. h., Apache Co., Ariz., 835. 

—c. h., Clinton Co., Mich., 3,154. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Multnomah Co., Ore., 4,872. 

St. Jounssury, c. h., Caledonia Co., Vt., 6,693. 
On Boston & Me.; St. Johns. & Lk. C. (R.R.). 

St. Jonnsvitte, Montgomery Co., N. Y., 2,536. 
On N. Y. Cent. & H. R.; West Shore (R.R.). 

Sr. Josepu, Beauce Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 
Tei 7. 

On Quebec Central (R.R.). 

—Champaign Co., Ill., 681. 

On Big Four; Ill. Cent.; Wabash (R.R.) 

ye Ps Renesas Parish, La., 740. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Berrien Co., Mich., (1910) 5,936. 

On Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

—Stearns Co., Minn., 706. 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Buchanan Co., o., 
(1910) 77,403. 

Sinated on Ke Missouri River, and on the 
Burlington Route; the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe; the Chicago Great Western; the 
Missouri Pacific; the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific; and the St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railroads. It is the third city. of the State 
in population, and second in commerce and 
manutactures. 

The chief manufactures are clothing, flour and 
grist-mill products, boots and shoes, furniture, 
machinery, packed meat, iron foundries, brick- 
yards, steam miils, and breweries. It is also 
an important shipping point for live stock. 


Antigua, 


(1901) 


(1900) 102,979; 
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The city was established by Joseph Ribideaux 
in 1843, incorporated as a town in 1845, and 
chartered as a city in 1885. 

Sr. Laurent, Jacques-Cartier Co., Quebec, Can- 
ada, (1901) 1,390. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Sr. Lo, capital of Dept. of Manche, 
(1906) 9,596. 

Sr. Louis, St. Louis City Co., Mo., (1900) 575,- 
238; (1910) 687,020. 

Chiet city of the State, situated on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River, 20 miles south 
of the mouth of the Missouri, and on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern; the Bur- 
lington Route; the Chicago and Alton; the 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis; the Cleveland, 
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MAP OF ‘THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; the I’risco 
System; the Illinois Central; the Louisville 
and Nashville; the Louisville, Henderson and 
St. Louis; the Missouri, Kansas and Texas; 
the Missouri Pacific; the Mobile and Ohio; the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern; the 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Colorado; the St. 
Louis Southwestern; the Southern; the Toledo, 
St. Louis and Western; the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois; the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific; the Vandalia; and the Wabash rail- 
roads. It is the fourth city in the United 
States in population, and the commercial 
metropolis of the Mississippi Valley. 

In 1840 it ranked cighth with a _ popu- 
lation of 16,469; in 1850 seventh with 77,860; 


in 1860 seventh with 160,773; in 1870 third 
with 310,864; in 1880 fifth with 350,518; in 
1890 fourth with 451,770; in 1900 fourth with 
575,238. 

The more important thoroughfares are Wash- 
ington Avenue, devoted largely to wholesale 
interests, and Broadway and Olive Streets, 
with the more important retail shops. The 
river front is mostly a levee, lined with steam- 
ers. The Eads Bridge, a massive structure, 
was completed in 1874 at a cost of over 
$10,000,000. The Merchants’ Bridge, 3 miles 
north, was completed in 1890, at a cost of 
$3,000,000. The latter is used _ extensively 
for railroad traffic. St. Louis has a park 
system which constitutes one of its most at- 


Homer. Dy! 


tractive features. Other notable places are 
Forest Park, which comprises 1,370 acres} 
Tower Grove Park, covering 276 acres; the 
Shaw Botanical Garden, and the Fair Grounds, 
with 137 acres. 

The principal public buildings are the massive 
post-office and custom-house, costing more than 
$6,500,000; the city hall, built at a cost of 
$2,000,000; the court-house; the Union Rail- 
road Station, with a train-house covering 3° 
tracks and used by 21 railroad companies, 
erected at a cost oF $6,500,000; the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, costing $2,000,000; St 
Nicholas Hotel; the Mercantile Club Building; 
eee library; and the Equitable, Laclede, 
urner, Columbia, Rialto, and Union Trust 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Buildings in the business portion of the city. 
St. Louis ranks fourth among the manufactur- 
ing cities of the United States, the value of 
its manufactured products being $235,000,000 
in one year, and upward of 100,000 persons 
being employed. St. Louis is the largest to- 
bacco manufacturing city in the world, turning 
out 83,000,000 pounds annually. It also has 
a large production of malt liquors (20,000,000 
barrels during the year), retary boots and 
shoes, hardware, stoves, railway and tramway 
cars, wooden ware, brick, biscuit, crackers, 
etc. The city is also the largest mule mart 
in the world, and noted as a drug market. 
The institutions of higher education are Wash- 
ington University and St. Louis University. 
Several medical colleges, dental college, theo- 
logical seminaries, manual training school, the 
State School for the Blind, and the St. Louis 
Day School for Deaf Mutes. 
On February 14, 1764, Auguste Chouteau, a 
young trader, with about thirty men, arrived 
at the site of the city to establish a perma- 
nent post. The spot had been selected the 
previous year by Laclede, who established 
there a fur-trading post. St. Louis was in- 
corporated as a town in 1809, and as a city 
in 1822. In 1896 the city was swept by a 
destructive tornado. In 1904 an exposition 
was held in St. Louis to celebrate the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

Sr. Louis, Gratiot Co., Mich., 1,940. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

—Maisonneuve Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 10,- 


Rs of French Colony of Senegal, an island 
of West Africa, (1906) 24,679. _ 

Sr. Louis Park, Hennepin Co., Minn., 1,743. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Minneapolis & St. 


Louis (R.R.) baw 
Sr. Mato, Dept. of Ille-et-Vilaine, France, (1906) 
9,157- ; 
Sr. Mano, an_ eastern suburb of Paris, 
France, adjoining the Bois de Vincennes, 


(1906) 4,274. t 
Sis Ronee: c. h., St. Martin Parish, La., 
2,318. 
On Morgan’s La. & Texas (R.R.). 
Sr. Marys, c. h., Camden Co., Ga., 691. 
On St. Marys & Kingsland (R.R.). 
—Pottawatomie Co., Kans., 1,397- 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Ste. Genevieve Co., Mo., 702. 
—Auglaize Co., Ohio, 5,732. : 
On Lake Erie & West.; Toledo & Ohio Cent. 
Western Ohio (El.) (R.R.). 
—Elk Co., Pa., (1910) 6,346. 
On Pitts., Shawmut & No.; Penna. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Pleasants Co., W. Va., (1910) 1,358. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
—Perth Co., South, Ontario, 


1384. 
B icanadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Sr. MatrHews, Calhoun Co., S. C., 1,377. 
On Southern (R.R.). = 
St. Maur-Les-Fossres, Dept. of Seine, France, 
(1906) 28,016. 


Canada, (1901) 


St. Mrcwaets, Talbot Co., Md., 1,517. 
On Baltimore, Ches. & Atl. (R.R.) 

St. Moritz, Canton of Grisons, Switzerland, 
(1900) 1,576. 


St. Nazarre, Dept. of Loire-Inférieure, France, 
(1906) 35,762. 


St. Nicotas, East Flanders, Belgium, (1905) 
33,074. 

Sr. Omer, Dept. of Pas-de-Calais, France, (1906) 
18,183. 

St. Ouven-sur-SErnE, Dept. of Seine, France, 


(1006) 37,866. p 

Sr. Parris, Champaign Co., Ohio, 1,26r. 
On Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & 
St. L. (R.R.)- 

St. Paut, Neosho Co., Kans., 927. 
On Missouri, Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 

—c. h., Ramsey Co., Minn., State capital, (1900) 
163,065; (1910) 214,744. 
Port of entry, situated on the Mississippi 
River, and on the Northern Pacific; the Great 
Northern; the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha; the Chicago, Milwaukee and_ St. 
Paul; the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis; the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy; the Chicago Great 
Western; the Rock Island; the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie; the Wisconsin, 
and other railroads. 
It is the seat of Hamline University (Metho- 
dist Episcopal), Concordia College (Lutheran), 
Macalester College (Presbyterian), St. Paul's 
and St. Thomas’s Seminaries (Roman Cath- 
olic), several medical colleges, a State reform 
school, and an academy of natural sciences. 
The principal public buildings are the Capitol, 
containing the library of the State Historical 
Society; the court-house, city hall, custom- 
house, and post-office; the Minnesota Club 
building, Pioneer Press building, New York 
Life Insurance building, Globe building, St 
Paul’s Cathedral, St. Paul Public Library, and 
the State Law Library. Como Park, one of 
the beauty spots of St. Paul, covers 400 acres. 
The manufactures are machinery, farming im- 
plements, furniture, carriages, boots and shoes, 
and malt liquors. Here also are located the 
extensive meat-packing plants of Swift & Co., 
and quarries of fine limestone. 
The city of St. Paul was first settled by 
French Canadians in 1838. It received its city 
charter in 1854. 

St. Paut, c. h., Howard Co., Neb., 1,336. 
On Burl. Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 

—Reunion Island, about 20,000. 

—Jacques-Cartier Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 


1,406. 
GucGrand Trunk (R.R.). 
Sr. Paut Parx, Washington Co., Minn., 832. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 
Sr. Peter, Nicollet Co., Minn., 4,176. 
On Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

Sr. Peter Port, capital of British island of 
Guernsey, (1891) 17,645. : 
Sr. Peterspurc, capital of the Russian Empire, 
(1900) 1,439,375; estimated (1910) 1,678,000. 
Situated at the head of the Gulf of Finland 
and the mouth of the Neva. Before entering 
the sea the Neva subdivides into many 
branches, thus giving origin to 100 islands 
of various sizes. One single line of railway 
connects St. Petersburg with the head of the 
Volga and Moscow; another with Poland and 
Western Europe; a third with the Baltic 
Provinces; and a fourth with Finland. The 
real connection between Russia and its capital 
was established through the Neva. Owing to 
this connection, St. Petersburg became, and 
has remained for more than 150 years, the 

chief commercial port of Russia. f 

The Great Neva has within the city itself so 
great a depth that large ships can lie along- 
side its granite embankments. But it is. shal- 
low at the mouth, with a narrow and sinuous 
channel, so that Cronstadt, built on an island 
16 miles to the west of St. Petersburg, is 
the real port of the Coa 
The main body of the city stands on_ the 
mainland, on the left bank of the Neva, 
and has a beautiful granite quay. Only two 
permanent bridges cross the Neva. The island 
of Vassili, between the Great and Little 
Nevas, has at its head the Stock Exchange, 
surrounded by spacious storehouses, and a 
vow of Scientific institutions—the Academy of 
Sciences, the University, the Philological In- 
stitute, the Academy of Arts, and various 


schools and colleges. On the Peterburg- 
ski Island stands the old fortress of St 
Peter and St. Paul, facing the Winter Palace, 
and containing the mint and the cathedral 
wherein the members of the imperial family 
are buried; its old-fashioned casemates are 
used as political prisons. Farther up the 
mainland on the right bank of the Neva is 
covered by the poorer parts of the city, but 
contains some public buildings and a great 
number of industrial establishments. 
The main part of St. Petersburg has for its 
centre the Old Admiralty. Three streets radi- 
ate from it; the first of them is the famous 
Nevski Prospect. A spacious square, planted 
with trees, encloses the Old Admiralty on 
three sides. To the east of it rise the huge 
mass of the Winter Palace, the Hermitage 
Gallery of Art, and the semicircular buildings 
of the General Staff, which surround a square 
facing the palace, and are adorned by the 
Alexandra column, a shaft of red granite 84 
feet high. To the west_of the Admiralty is 
the Petrovski Square. The Cathedral of St. 
Isaac of Dalmatia, the most magnificent struc- 
ture of St. Petersburg, was erected by Nich- 
olas I. Its interior decorations are very rich, 
and it contains paintings by the best represen- 
tatives of Russian art. The Nevski Prospect 
is one of the finest streets of the world. It 
runs for 3,200 yards, with a width of 130 
feet, from the Admiralty to the Moscow Rail- 
way station. About midway in its first part it 
passes by the Kazan Cathedral, the Gostinoi 
vor—a two-storied building containing nu- 
merous shops—the public library, the Square 
of Catherine II, and the Anitchkoff Palace. 
St. Petersburg is one of the great industrial 
centres of Russia. Many large factories are in 
_the surrounding country, but the industrial 
establishments of the capital itself are few 
ae trade of St. Petersburg is very consider- 
able. 
St. Petersburg is surpassed by few cities _as 
an educational and_ scientific centre. The 
leading educational institutions are the St. 
Petersburg University, numerous academies, 
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Save, c. h., Marion Co., IIl., 2,669. 
On B. & O. S. W.; Chic. & East. Ill.; Illinois 
Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Ind., 2,283. 
On Chic., Ind. & Lv. (R.R.). 

—Henry Co., Iowa, so1. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 43,697. 
Port of entry, situated on Massachusetts Bay 
and on the Boston and Maine railroad. It is 
an important manufacturing centre, and is also 
interesting for its rich and varied historical 
associations. 
Salem was founded in 1626 by Roger Conant. 
This settlement was in existence on the ar- 
Ee of John Endicott and his colonists in 
1628, 

SateM, c. h., Dent Co., Mo., 1,796. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

—Richardson Co., Neb., 391. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—Rockingham Co., N. H., 2,117. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Salem Co., N. J., (1910) 6,614. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

—Washington Co., N. Y., 1,250. 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 

—Forsythe Co., N. C., 5,533. 

—Columbiana Co., Ohio, (1910) 8,943. 
On Penna.; Youngstown & Ohio R. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Marion Co., Ore., State capital, (1900) 
4,258; (1910) 14,094. 
On the Willamette River and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, 53 miles south from _ Port- 
land, with which city it has communication by 
rail and by water. One of the handsomest 
cities on the Pacific Coast, in an agricultural 
and fruit-growing region. Water for manu- 
facturing purposes is brought to the town from 
the Willamette and Santiam Rivers by an 
18-mile canal. An important and progressive 
centre; chief manufactures are flour, wool, 
dried and canned fruit, carriages and wagons, 
agricultural tools, and bricks. 
Salem was laid out in 1844 near the 
of a Methodist mission established in 


site 
1834; 
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Sauuisaw, c. h., Sequoyah Co., Okla., 2,479. 
On Kan. City So.; St. L., Ir. Mt. & So. t2R). 
Saumon, c. h., Lemhi Co., Idaho, 1,434. 
Saumon Faxus, Strafford Co., N. H., 1,050. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Satona, Greece. See AMPHISSA. 
— Ge of Dalmatia, Austria-Hungary, (1900) 
1,667. 

Satonica (or SatonrK1), capital of Vilayet of 
Saloniki, Turkey in Europe, about 150,000. 
Sata, capital of Salta Prov., Argentina, 18,000. 
SaLTILLo, capital of State of Coahuila, Mexico, 

(1900) 23,996). 

On Coahuila & Zac; Nat. of Mexico (R.R.). 
Sart Lake City, c. h., Salt Lake Co., Utala, 
State capital, (1900) 53,531; (1910) 92,777. 
Situated on the Jordan River and on the Salt 
Lake and Los Angeles; Oregon Short Line; 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles and Salt Lake; 
and the Salt Lake and Ogden; Western Pacific; 
and Denver and Rio Grande railroads, It iy 
built at the base of the Wasatch Mountains, 
4,334 feet above sea-level. The valley is world 
famed for its beauty, resources, climate, and 

health-giving properties. 
The important buildings are the Mormon Tem- 
ple, built at a cost of $5,000,000; the city and 
county buildings, the museum, Holy _Cross, 
Deseret, and St. Mark’s Hospitals, several 
banks and many churches. It is the seat of 
the University of Utah. 
The city was founded by 143 Mormons under 

_ Brigham Young in 1847. 

Sattspure, Indiana Co., Pa., 1,044. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

SaLTVILLE, Smyth Co., Va., 1,628. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 

Eur aer Prov. of Cuneo, Piedmont, Italy, (1901) 
10,622. 

SaLzBuRG, capital of Salzburg, Austria, 
33,067. 


(1900) 


SALZWEDEL, Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) 
11,122. 
Samara, capital of Govt. of Samara, Russia, 


_ (1897) 89,999. 
SaMaRANG, Java, (1901) 89,286. 
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Showing the Winter Palace and square, palaces of the grand dukes and nobility, government offices and public buildings 


medical, technological, engineering, naval, mili- 


tary, ete ; the Woman's Medical Institute, an 
institute for the higher studies for w.men, 
and the Imperial Academy of Arts. The sci- 


entific societies are very numerous; the Acad- 
emy of Sciences and its branches are well 
known. There are also several excellent 
libraries and museums. The greatest part of 
the Russian publishing trade is concentrated at 
St. Petersburg. 

Sr. Peterspurc, Hillsboro Co., Fla., 4,127. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 

Sr. Pierre, French island of Réunion, Indian 
Ocean, (1902) 28,88s. 

St. Potten, Lower Austria, (1900) 14,533. 

Sr. Quentin, Dept. of Aisne, France, (1906) 


52,778. 

feb f’ayMonp, Portneuf Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(190:) 1,272. 
On Quebec & Lake St. John (R.R.). 

Sr. Remi, La Prairie and Napierville Co., Que- 
bec, Canada, (1901) 1,080. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


St. Servan, Dept. of Ille-et-Vilaine, France, 
(1906) 11,424. 

Sr. SrepHen, Charlotte Co., N. B., Canada, 
(1901) 2,840. 


On Canadian Pac.; New Brunswick So. (R.R.). 

Sr. Tuomas, capital of Elgin Co., East, Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 11,485. 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk; London 
& Pt. Stanley; Michigan Central; Pere Mar- 
quette; Wabash (R.R.). 

—lDembina Co., N. Dak., 513. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

St. Tronp (or Stnt Truipen), Prov. of Lim- 
burg, Belgium, (1906) 15,195. 

Sr. Vincent ve Paut, Laval Co., Quebec, Can- 
ada, (1901) 1,462. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.) | 

Saxar, capital of Prov. of Idzumi, Japan, (1908) 
61,103. 

Sakata, Prov. of Ugo, Ken of Akita, Japan, 
(1903) 22,678. 

SALABERRY DE WALLEYFIELD, 
Quebec, Canada, (1901) 11,055. 

Sataca, Gold Coast, West Africa, about 8,000. 

Saramanca, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y., 5,792. 
On Erie; Buff., Roch, & Pitts.; Penna. (R.R.). 

Saramis (or Kururi), on the island of Salamis, 
No:marchy of Attica, Greece, (1908) 8,452. 


Beauharnois Co., 


incorporated, 1853; permanent State capital, 
1864. 
—c. h., McCook Co., S. Dak., 1,097. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Roanoke Co., Va., 3,849. 
On Norfolk & Western; Virginian (R.R.). 
—Harrison Co., W. Va., 2,160. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.). 
—Presidency of Madras, India, (1901) 70,621. 
SaLerno, capital of Prov. of Salerno, Italy, 
(1901) 42,727, (commune). 
Situated on the Gulf of Salerno, at the foot 
and on the side of a hill crowned by the re- 
mains of an ancient citadel. It is the seat of 
a seminary and a lyceum. 
The only industry is the manufacture of tex- 
tiles. The foundation of Salerno is attributed 
to the Greeks. 

Satrorp, Lancashire, England, 
estimated (1909) 241,950. 
Saico-Taryan, Comitat of Neograd, Hungary, 
(1901) 13,553, (commune). ay 
Satan, Govt. of Baku, Transcaucasia, Russia in 

Asia, (1897) 12,121. 
Satrpa, Chaffee Co., Colo., (1910) 4,425. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 
Sauina, c. h., Saline Co., Kans., 9,688. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac.; Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Sevier Co., Utah, 1,082. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 
Sartnas, c. h., Monterey Co., Cal., 3,736. 
ve ou Valley Cons.; Southern Pacific 
(R.R. 
Saint, Washtenaw Co., Mich., 816. 
On Lake S. & M. So. (R.R.). 
SALINEVILLE, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 2,403. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Sauissury, Litchfield Co., Conn., 3,522. 
On Central New England (R.R.). 
—c. h., Wicomico Co., Md., 6,690. 
On Balt., Ches. & Atl; N. Y., Phila. & Nor- 
folk (R.R.). 
—-Essex Co., Mass., 1,622. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Chariton Co., Mo., 1,834. 
On Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Rowan Co., N. C., (1910) 7,153. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Capital of Wiltshire, England, 
117. 


(1901) 220,957; 


(1901) 7,- 


SAMABEAND Govt. of Turkestan, Russia, (1900) 

59,194. 

Samsor, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 17,030. 

Samsuut, Prov. of Kwang-tung, China, estimated 
(1905) 5,000. 

Samson, Geneva Co., Ala., 1,350. 
On Central of Georgia; ouisv. & Nashv. 
(R.R.) 

Samsun, Vilayet of Trebizond, Turkey in Asia, 
about 12,000. 

Sana, Yemen, Arabia, about 50,000. 

San Anpreas, c. h., Calaveras Co.. Cal., 650. 

San ANGELO, c. h., Tom Green Co., Texas, 10,321. 
On _ Concho, S. S. & Llano V.; Gulf, Colo. & 
S. Fe; Kan. City, Mex. & Ore. (R.R.). 

San AnsetMo, Marion Co., Cal., 1,531. 
On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.) 

San Antonio, c. h., Bexar Co., Texas, 
53.321; (1910) 96,614. 

Situated on the San Antonio River, and on 
the Southern Pacific; the International and 
Great Northern; the San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass; the Galveston, Harrisburg and San An- 
tonio, and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
railroads. 

It is the seat of several collegiate and academic 
institutions and a military school. Notable 
buildings are the Federal building, court-house, 
city hall, and the Alamo, part of the structures 
of an old Franciscan mission. Industries are 
flouring mills, breweries, tanneries. and ma- 
chine shops. It is one of the leading cattle, 
horse, and mule markets in the country. One 
mile north is Fort Tlouston, one of the most 
important military ports of the United States, 
San Antonio received a city charter in 1873. 

San Antonto pe tos Banos, Prov. of Havana, 
Cuba, 8,178. 

San AucusTIneE, c. h., San Augustine Co., Texas, 
1,204. 
On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

San _ Bernarpino, c. h., San Bernardino Co. 

Cal., 12,779. 
Situated on the Southern Pacific, San Pedro, 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake, and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroads. The vicinity 
is noted for its beautiful scenery and health- 
ful climate and for its mud, hot water. and 
sulphur baths The industries include Inmber 
mills, foundries and machine shops, mining» 
and stock-raising. 


(1900) 
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The Santa Fe Railroad shops here employ over 
1,500 men and pay over $100,000 monthly in 
wages. The yards are a mile in length. 
San Bernardino was founded in 1851 by Mor- 
mons. 
San Bernarpo, 
5,000, 
Sanporn, O’Brien Co., Iowa, 1,174. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
Sansornton, Belknap Co., N. H., 850. 
San Cartos, Gila Co., Ariz., 1,866. 
On Arizona Eastern (R.R.). : 
—Prov. of Nuble, Chile, estimated (1904) 6,776. 


Proy. of Santiago, Chile, about 


—Prov. of Pangasinan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
27,166. an 
San Catatpo, Prov. of Caltanisseta, Sicily, 


(1901) 17,779. i 
San Cristopat, Chiapas, Mexico, about 15,000. 
Sanctr Spiritus, Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, 

(1899) 12,696. 


SanpbaKANn, British Borneo, about 6,000, 

Sanp Courer, Cascade Co., Mont., 970. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

SANDERSVILLE, c. h,, Washington Co., Ga., 2,641. 
On Augusta Southern; Sandersville (R.R.). 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Fe run over its tracks. Other railroads have 
terminals at Oakland, Sausalito, and Tiburon, 
on the opposite side of the bay, and are di- 
rectly connected with the city by ferries. The 
harbor of San Francisco is one of the finest 
in the world, having an area of 450 square 
miles and navigable by the largest steamers. 
The entrance to the ocean is the famous Golden 
Gate. Regular steamship lines connect the 
city with Japan, China, and other ports. 
Owing to these facilities the commercial im- 
portance of San Francisco is considerable. 
The annual exports and imports total nearly 
$100,000,000. 

Its situation on a peninsula, across which sum- 
mer trade-winds blow, has given San Francisco 
a mild and, on the whole, healthful climate. 
The record for thirty years shows the aver- 
age annual rainfall to be twenty-one to twenty- 
three inches, and the mean temperature 56°. 
During the summer, rain rarely falls, and the 
precipitation lasts from October to May. A 
notable feature of the climate is the regular 
afternoon wind. 

The old wooden houses, which were the orig- 


STREET, SALT 


San Dreco, c. h., San Diego Co., Cal., 39,578. 
Situated on San Diego Bay, and on the San 
Diego Southern; the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Coast Line; the Los Angeles and San Diego 


Beach, and the San Diego and Cuyamaca 
railroads, 

The city’s harbor is one of the best in the 
world. The first mission in California 
was founded here in 9, and the city 
was laid out in 1867. The monument on the 


Mexican boundary, La Jolla Cave, Sweetwater 
Dam, the Hotel del Coronado at Coronado 
Beach, the Theosophical headquarters at Point 
Loma, the California University biological sta- 
tion at La, Jolla, and the San Diego Mission 
are among the objects of local interest. 
San Diego Bay is the southern headquarters 
of the Pacific Squadron, United States Navy. 
and a movement is on foot to make it a great 
naval station. 

—c, h., Duval Co., Texas, 1,800. 
On National of Mexico (R.R.). 

SanpisFieLp, Berkshire Co., Mass., 566. 

Sanpovat, Marion Co., IIl., 1,563. 


On B. & O. S. W.; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Sanppornt, Bonner Co., Idaho, 2,993. _ 
On Gt. Northern; Northern Pacific; Spokane 


Internat. (R.R.) 

SanpsToneE, Pine Co., Minn., 1,818, 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

Sanpusky, c. h., Erie Co., Ohio, 19,989. 

Port of entry at the mouth of the Sandusky River, 
and on the Baltimore and Ohio; the Cleve.—..., 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; the Lo«e 
Erie and Western; the Lake Shore a -d 
Michigan Southern; the Lake Shore Electr c, 
and the Pennsylvania railroads, 
An important trade centre in 
fruit, and wines. It has also 
shipbuilding industry. Its natural 
one of the best on the great lakes. 

—c. h., Sanilac Co., Mich., 993: 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Sanpwicu, Essex Co., North, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,450. 

—Dekalb Co., 7 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—Barnstable Co., Mass., 1,688. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Carroll Co., N. H., 928. 

Sanpy, Salt Lake Co., Utah, 1,037. _ : 
On Denver & Rio Grande; Oregon Short Line; 
San Ped., Los A. & S. Lake (R.R.). 

Sanpy Creek, Oswego Co., N. Y., 617 

Sanpy Hitt, Washington Co., N. Y., 5,321. 

Sanpy Lake, Mercer Co., Pa., 639. 

On Lake Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 
San Fasian, Prov. of Pangasinan, Luzon, P. l., 


coal, ice, fini 
a considerabl 
harbor is 


TM 255576 


(1903) 10,022. 
San Fevirz, capital of Prov. of Aconcagua, 
Chi estimated, (1904) 11,887. 


FerNANpDo, capital of Prov. of Colchagua, 
Chile, estimated (1904) 8,282. 


-Prov. of La Union, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
16,095. 

—Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I., (1903) 15,451 

—Prov. of Pampanga, Luzon, P. I, (1903) 
13,550. 

—Spain. See Ista pE Leon. 


Sanrorp, Orange Co., Fla., 3,570. 

On Atl. Coast Line; Fla. East Coast (R.R.). 

—York Co., Maine, 9,049. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Lee Co., N. C., 2,282. : : 
On Atlantic & Western; Atlantic Coast Line; 
Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 

San Francisco, c. h., San Trancisco Co., Cal., 
(1900 2,782; (1910) 416,912. 

The ety of the Pacific Coast and the 
most important commercial point west of the 
Missouri River. It is situated On a peninsula 
with the ocean on one side and the bay of 
San Francisco on the other, and has an area 
of 47 square miles. On the site of the city 
are many hills. The highest of these, known 
as the “Twin Peaks.” form a background to 
the leading thoroughfares, and others are trav- 
ersed by the fashionable residential streets. 
The most noted of these is Nob Hill, upon 
which the men who constructed the first over- 
land railroad built their homes. rom the 
famous Cliff House and the Sutro Heights, 
on the hills of the west or ocean side. is a 
magnificent view of the Seal Rocks and Pacific 
Ocean. The commercial part of the town is 
fairly level and lies along the bay. The chief 
business thoroughfare is Market Street, 3 1-2 
miles long, with which the streets from the 
north and west hills intersect. This feature 
gives the city a striking skyline. 

The Southern Pacific is the only railroad run- 
ning into San Francisco. Trains on the Santa 


LAKE 


CITY, UTAH 


inal structures, have »een almost entirely de- 
stroyed by successive conflagrations, and many 
costly buildings of marble, granite, and terra- 
cotta, and iron and steel-framed “‘sky-scrapers” 
have been constructed. Before the earthquake 
of 1906 the most conspicuous public buildings 
were the splendid city hall, erected at a cost 
of $6,000,000, and occupying twenty-five years 
in building; the post-office, completed at a total 
cost of $5,000,000; the Hall of Justice, the 
custom-house. a mint and a subtreasury; the 
building of the Society of California Pioneers, 
and stock and merchants’ exchanges; the Ferry 
Building, in which is a display of the mineral 
resources of California by the State Mining 
Bureau. 

Among the educational institutions are the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, endowed by James Lick; the 
Hopkins Art Academy, situated on Nob Hill; 
Memorial Museum, in Golden Gate Park; 
Mechanics’ Institute, which contains property 
valued at $2,000,000 and a library of 70,000 
volumes. Other fine libraries are the Sutro 


The loss from earthquake was not more than 
one-fifth of the damage suffered. In the con- 
flagration that followed there is no full esti- 
mate of the loss of property. In the downtown 
districts, built of stone and steel, nearly every 
building suffered. The post-office was partially 
saved, and both the mint and the Ferry Build- 
ing escaped uninjured. 
The total loss of the fire and earthquake has 
been estimated at about $400,000,000, but im- 
mediate steps were taken to recover. Sites of 
burnt buildings were held at greater values 
than were both the buildings and sites before 
the fire. The rebuilding of the city was at 
once vigorously executed; building permits 
representing $201,000,000 in values having 
been issued to 1911. As a sequel to the re- 
building activity came the award of the pro- 
posed Panama International Exposition in 
1915. The project met with great enthusiasm, 
and funds sufficient to ensure its success were 
quickly subscribed. 
The first settlement at San Francisco was 
made by Spaniards, who in October, 1776, 
established a military post and a mission of 
Franciscan friars, The Mexicans secured con- 
trol of California in 1822, and a small village, 
called Dolores, grew up around the mission. 
In 1836, 3 miles northeast of the mission, 
a village, Yerba Buena, was founded, and 
from this the modern city was developed. In 
1846, when the United States took possession, 
Yerba Buena changed its old name to that of 
the mission and bay; being then first called 
San Francisco. The city was incorporated in 
1850, and in 1856 the city and county were 
consolidated. 

SANGERHAUSEN, 
439. ; 

San German, Dept. of Mayaguez, Porto Rico, 
(1899) 3,954. 

SANGERVILLE, Piscataquis Co., Maine, 1,319. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

SanHour, Prov. of Fayum, Egypt, (1807) 8.049 

San IpetFonso, Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. [., 
(1903) 5,326. 

San Jacinto, Riverside Co., Cal., 898. 
oe ieee acs Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines 
(R.R. 


Prussia, Germany, (1905) 


I2,- 


San Javier pe Loncomitta,: Prov. of Linares, 
_ Chile, about 3,200. 
San Joaguin, Prov. of Iloilo, Panay, P. I., 


(1903) 14,333- , 

San Jose, Prov. of San Jose, Republic of Costa 
Rica, Central America, capital city, (1905) 25,- 
231. 

—c. h., Santa Clara Co., Cal., 28,946. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

—Prov. of Ambos-Camarines, Luzon, P. L., 
(1901) 8,314. 

—Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, P. I.; (1903) 8,996. 


San Jose pe tos Ramos, Prov. of Matanzas, 
Cuba, (18099) 2,310. 

San Juan, capital of San Juan Prov., Argen- 
tina, (1906) about 11,500. 

—Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
11,835. 

—Pro of La Union, Luzon, P. IL., (1903) 
11,223. 

—Rio Arriba Co., N. Mex., 1,362. 

—Dept. of Bayamon, capital of Porto Rico, 
48,716. 

San Juan pve, Rio, State of Durango, Mexico, 
(1900) 2,341 


On National of Mexico (R.R.). 
—State of Queretaro, Mexico, (1900) 8,224. 
Sankt Pouten, Lower Austria, (1900) 14,533- 
San Leanpro, Alameda Co., Cal., 3,471. 
On Southern Pacific; Western Pacific (R.R.). 
San Lorenzo, Dept. of Guayama, Porto Rico, 
(1899) 2,084. 
SanLucaR DE BarraMepa. Cadiz, Spain, 
23,883. 


(1900) 


Sannures, Proy. of Fayum, Egypt, (1897) 12,579, 

San Paso, Prov, of La Lacuna, Luzon, P-; 4 
(1903) 22,612. id 

San Pepro, Guatemala, about 12,000. 

—Prov. of Antique, Panay, P. I., (1903), 7,892. 

—Los Angeles Co., Cal., 5,uv0. 
On Pacific Electric; San Ped., Los A. & §, 
Lake; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

San Prerre p’ArenA, Prov. of Genoa, Italy, 
(1901) 15,353, (commune), : 

San RaFAEL, c. h., Marin Co., Cal., 5,934. 
On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.). 

—Prov. of Bulucan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 6,682 

San Remicio, Prov. of Antique, Panay, P. 
(1903) 4,361. 

San_ Remo, Prov. of Porto Maurizio, Italy, (1901) 
18,500, 

San Sasa, c. h., San Saba Co., Texas, 800. 

San Satvapor, Dept. of San Salvador, Salvador, 
Central America, capital city, (1901) 59,544. 

Sansanpic, native State of Bambarra, French 
Sudan, Africa, 10,000 to 40,000. 

San Sepastian, Dept. of Aguadilla, Porto Rico, 
(1899) 1,700. 

—Capital of Prov. of Cuipuzcoa, Spain, (1900) 
37,812. 

San Severo, Prov. of Foggia, Italy, (1901) 3o,- 
040, (commune). 

Santa Awa, c. h., Orange Co., Cal., 8,429. 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast Lines; Pacific Elec- 
tric; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

—Salvador, (1901) 48,120. 

Santa Anna, Coleman Co., Tex., 1,453. 
On Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe (R.R.) 

Santa Barpara, c. h., Santa Barbara Co., Cal., 
11,659. 
Situated on Santa Barbara Channel and on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 270 miles S. S. W. of 


San Francisco, and 104 miles N. W. of Los 
Angtles. It is connected by steamship lines 
with other coast cities. 


Its location is particularly favorable to pro- 
ducing the dry and equable climate that has 
made it a favorite health resort during the 
winter months, and won for it the name, 
“American Mentone.” 

S:nia Barbara is in the midst of a fertile grape- 
growing district which is also rich in other 
fruits as well as in several kinds of nuts and 
flowers. 

It is a leading depot for olive oil, petroleum, 
asphaltum, and wool. Within the past few 
years the vicinity of the city has become noted 
for the immense production of petroleum and 
asphaltum. 

At Summerland and other nearby points im- 
mensely productive oil wells have been driven, 
some of them in the sea bottom off the coast. 


So great, indeed, has become the petroleun 
industry in California that oil fuel has almost 
entirely supplanted coal in manufacturing 
establishments, on the railroads, and on the 
ships of the coastwise lines. The first settle- 
ment at this point was made by Mexicans 
in 1782. 


—Prov. of Bio Bio, Chile, 12,561. 

—Prov. of Iloilo, Panay, P. I., (1903), 15,- 
149. 

ae of Pangasinan, Luzon, P. L., 
10,367. 

Santa Crara, Santa Clara Co., Cal., 4,348. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
—Prov. of Santa Clara, Cuba, 13,763. 
Santa Cruz, c. h., Santa Cruz Co., Cal., 11,146, 
On Ocean Shore; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
—Island of Teneriffe, capital of the Canary 
Islands, (1900) 38,419. 

—La Laguna Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 12,747 

Santa Cruz pe_LA Srerra, capital of Prov. of 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, (1900) 15,874; estimated 
(1906) 23,835. 

Santa Fe, capital of Prov. of Santa Fe, Argen- 
tina, (1906) 33,200. 


Library of 200,000 volumes, the public library 
of 100,000 volumes, while the California His- 
torical Society, San Francisco Medical Society, 
the San Francisco Law Library, the French 
and Mercantile Libraries all have collections 
of more than 30,000 volumes. The California 
School of Mechanical Arts, Cooper Medical 
College, Cogswell Polytechnic School, College 
of Notre Dame, the medical and law faculties 
of the University of California, are also 
located here. 

The city was always conspicuous for its fine 
churches. The most prominent of these were 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the Jesuit 
Church of St. Ignatius, and the Mission 
Dolores, a survival of Spanish occupation. 
The largest of the city parks is Golden Gate 
Park, covering more than 1,000 acres and 
redeemed from a waste of sand-dunes, now 
one of the most beautiful in the country. 
On April 18, 1906, San Francisco suffered the 
greatest calamity that has ever befallen any 
American city. A_ great earthquake shook 
down hundreds of houses in all quarters of 
the city and buried many scores of people 
under the ruins. Fire followed in the wake 
of the disaster and reduced four out of the 
tah square miles, or 508 blocks of the city to 
ashes, 


TEXAS 


ALAMO PLAZA, SAN ANTONIO, 


San Luts, capital of San Luis Prov., Argentina, 
(1906) about 10,500. 
—Prov. of Santiago, Cuba, (1899) 5,059. 


—Prov. of Pampanga, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
10,067. 

San Luis Ostspo, c. h., San Luis Obispo Co., 
Cal. ssyunye 


On_Pacific Coast; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
San Luis Porost, San Luis Potosi State, Mexico, 

(1900) 61,010. 

On Nat. of Mex.; Potosi & Rio Verde (R.R.). 
San Marco 1n Lamis, Prov. of Foggia, Italy, 

(1901) 17,207. 

San Marcos, c. h., Hays Co., Texas, 4,071. 

On Inter. & Gt. No.; Mo., Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 
San Mateo, San Mateo Co., Cal., 4,384. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

San eau San Miguel Dept., Salvador, (1901) 

24,768. 

—Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 14, oro. 
San Micue, Attenpr, State of Guanajuato, 

Mexico, (1900) 10,547. 

On National of Mexico (R.R.). 
San Nicanpro Garcanico, Prov. 
Italy, (1901) 10,306. 
San Nicoras: Prov. of Ilocos Norte, 

P. I., (1903) 10,880. 


of Foggia, 


Luzon, 


San_Nrco.as pE Los Arroyos, Prov. of Buenos 


Aires, Argentine Republic, (1905) 12,550. 


—c. h., Santa Fé Co., N. Mex., Territorial and 
State capital, (1900) 5,603; (1910) 5,072. 
On the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé ard 
the New Mexico Central, and the terminus of 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 20 miles 
east of the Grande River. 

The town is in an agricultural, stock-raising, 
and mineral region, which contains gold, sil 
ver, copper, lead, zinc, coal, marble, building 
stone, clay, and gypsum. 

In the old part of Santa Fé, the oldest settle- 
ment in the United States next to St. Augus- 
tine, the streets are narrow and crooked, but 
in the newer part they are wide and regularly 


laid out. In the plaza is a soldiers’ memorial 
monument and the old Spanish governor's 
building, now the official residence of the 


chief executive, containing the treasures of 
the New Mexico Historical Society. The old 
Church of San Miguel, said to be the oldest 
in the United States, built about 1605, was 
destroyed by the Indians and rebuilt in 1710. 
The new Cathedral of San Francisco was built 
around the former one, which dates from 
1622. There are several Catholic and other 
schools. 

The site of Santa Fé was formerly occupied 
by an Indian pueblo. In 1605 the Spaniards 
occupied the place and reduced the Ratiane to 
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slavery. In 1680 the Indians expelled the 
Spaniards, burned all their archives, and ob- 
literated all traces of the rich mines of the 
country. In 1692 Vargas again captured the 
place for the Spaniards, who held it until 
1821, when Mexico declared its independence, 
In 1846 United States troops under General 
S. W. Kearny took the city, in 1848 the terri- 
tory was ceded to the United States, and in 
1851 created the Territory of New Mexico, 
with Santa Fé as the capital. 

Santa Fe pe Antiooura, Prov. of Antioquia, 
Colombia, (1884) 10,205. 

Santa Fe pe Bocota. See Bocorta. 

Santa Fe pe Guanajuato. See Guanajuato. 

Santa IsaBet, Prov. of Bulacan, Luzon, P. L, 
(1903) 6,403. 

—Dept. of Ponce, Porto Rico, (1809) 1,142. 

Santa Marta, Prov. of Ilocos, Luzon, P. 


I, 
(1903) 10,082. 


—Santa Barbara Co., Cal., 2,260. 
On Pac. Coast (R.R.) 

Santa Marra Capua Vetere, Prov. of Caserta, 
Italy, (1901) 19,831. 


Sarcoxie, Jasper Co., Mo., 1,311. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Sarvis, c. h., Panola Co., Miss., 1,406. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Sartaya, Luzon, P. L., 12,453. 
Sarnia, capital of Lambton Co., Ontario, Can- 

ada, (1901) 8,176. 

On Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Sarno, Proy. of Salerno, Italy, (1901) 14,700. 
Saseso, Nagasaki Ken, Japan, (1908) 93,051. 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan Co., Saskatchewan, 

Canada, (1906) 3,011. 

On Canadian North.; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
Sassari, capital of Prov. of Sassari, Italy, (1901) 

32,763. 

Satara, Bombay, India, 30,000. 
Saucatuck, Allegan Co., Mich., 621. 

On Gd. Rap., H. & Chic. (El.) (R.R.). 
Saucerties, Ulster Co., N. Y., 3,929. 

On West Shore (R.R.). 

Saucus, Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 8,047. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Sauk Center, Stearns Co., Minn., 2,154. 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 


AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


The manufactures are 
mechanical and textile. The locomotive works 
located here is the second largest of its 
kind in the country; here are also the exten- 
sive shops and headquarters of the General 
Electric Company. 


various, principally 


Schenectady was settled in 1661. It received 
a city charter in 1798. 
ScHENEvus, Otsego Co., N. Y., 576. 


On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 


SCHEVENINGEN, South Holland, Netherlands, 
about 20,000, 

ScuiepaM, South Holland, Netherlands, (1905) 
29,227; (1908) 30,892. § 

ScuikarPin, Presidency of Bombay, British 


India, (1901) 49,491. 

Scui.tiGHerm, Alsace, Gerniany, (1905) 14,310. 

Scuimaspara, Ken of Nagasaki, island of Kiu- 
shiu, Japan, 20,000 

Scuyeiz, Principality of Reuss-Schleiz (Younger 
Branch), Germany, (1905) 5,577. 

ScHLEsSWIG, capital of Schleswig-Holstein, 
many, (1905) 19,032. 

Scutertstapt, Alsace, Germany, (1905) 9,700. 


Ger- 
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Puget Sound; the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Puget Sound; the Oregon and Washington, 
and the Puget Sound Electric railroads. 
The harbor affords anchorage for the largest 
vessels, and Seattle is the chief port for the 
departure and outfitting for the Yukon region 
of Alaska and the Canadian gold fields. Direct 
lines of steamships connect with the Orient. 
The manufactures include lumber, flour, iron 
and steel products, boots and shoes, beer, etc. 
Other industries are bridge works, shipyards, 
meat-packing, and fish-canning. The city has 
also smelting and refining works, and a United 
States assay office. The chief exports are lum- 
ber, coal, meats, fruits, wheat, and_ hops. 
Seattle is the seat of Washington University. 

SesastopoL, Sonoma Co., Cal., 1,233. 
On Northwestern Pacific; Petaluma & Santa 
Rosa (R.R.) 

Serec, Piscataquis Co., Maine, 549. 

SesewainGc, Huron Co., Mich., 1,347- 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

Srpree, Webster Co., Ky., 1,500. 


On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 


GENERAL VIEW 


Santa Marta, of 
(1905) 5,000. 

Soe Monica, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 
7,847. 
On Los Angeles-Pacific (El.) (R.R.). 

EEO Prov. of Santander, Spain, (1900) 
54,094. 

Santa Pion Ventura Co., Cal., 2,216. 
On So. Pacific (R.R.) 

Santagurin, Utah Co., Utah, ots. 
On Denv. & Rio Grande; San Ped, L. A. & 
S. Lake (R.R.). 

Santa Rosa, c. h., Sonoma Co., Cal., 7,817. 
On Northwest. Pacific; Petaluma & Santa 
Rosa; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

—State of Queretaro, Mexico, 8,487. 

SanTraGo DE CHILE, capital of Prov. of 
tiago and of Chile, (1908) 403,775. 
Situated in a large, fertile plain, on the Ma- 
poche Ravers near the foot of the Andes. 
he city is of Spanish architecture and is of 
imposing appearance. Attractive promenades, 
boulevards, and squares have been constructed. 
The Tajamar, on the banks of the Mapocho, is 
a vast embankment of solid masonry to pro- 
tect the city from the inroads of the river. 
Santiago was founded in 1541. 

SanTIAGO pDE CoMPposTELA, Prov. 
Spain, (1900) 24,120. - 

Santraco pe Cusa, capital of Prov. of Santiago 
de Cuba, (1899) 43,090; (1902) 45,478. 
Situated on a splendid harbor on the south 
coast. This harbor is 5 miles long and de- 
fended by forts. Santiago is second in popu- 
lation of the cities of the island. A 
It is the centre of a rich agricultural region 
and an important shipping port. 4 
Santiago was founded by Velasquez in 1524. 
It was the objective point of the American 
land operations during the war with Spain 
(1898), and outside its harbor occurred the 
second of the two great naval battles of the 
war (July 3, 1898). In this engagement the 
Spanish fleet, consisting of six cruisers, was 
totally destroyed, 350 men being killed and 
about 1,700 being made prisoners. The Amer- 
ican loss was one killed ‘and ten wounded. 
Two weeks later the Americans occupied the 
city, and continued to hold it until the evacu- 
ation of Cuba in 1902. 


Dept. Magdalena, Colombia, 


(1910) 


San- 


of Coruna, 


SanTIAGO DE GUATEMALA, Guatemala, (1898) 
74,000. 
SANTIAGO DE GuaAyYAQuIL, Prov. of Guayos, 


Ecuador, (1893) 51,000. 
SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS, 


Cuba, 7,151. , 
SanTIAGO DEL Estero, Argentina, about 10,000. 


Santipur, Prov. of Bengal, British India, (1901) 
26,808. 


Prov. of Havana, 


Santo Dominco, Prov. of Santa Clara, Cuba, 
(1899) 2,079. 

—Prov. of TNlocos Sur, Luzon, P. L., (1903) 
10,075. 


—Capital of the Republic of Santo Domingo, 
West Indies, estimated (1907) 20,000. : 
Christopher Columbus was buried here until 
1796; remains then removed to Havana, Cuba, 

Santo Espiritu (or Sancti Spiritus), Prov. of 
Santa Clara, Cuba, (1899) 12,606. 

Santos, Sao Paulo, Brazil, (1900) 35,000. 

Next to Rio de Janeiro, the most important 
coffee shipping port in the world. 

Santo Tomas, Prov. of Batangas, Luzon, P. L, 

1903) 9,488. 
aie eae Salvador, (1901) 17,832. 
Sao Luiz pE Maranuao, State of Maranhao, 

razil, (1902) 32,000. ] 

sre pita east of State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 

estimated (1906) 348,000. 5 
Sao SaLvapor DA BAHIA, Brazil. See Bahia. 
Sapporo (or SATSUPARO), Ken of Yezo, Japan, 


(1908) 70,084. 
oo A h., Creek Co., Okla., 8,283. 
P. I., (1903) 11,366. 


On Frisco System (R.R.). 
Sara, Prov. of Iloilo, Panay, 
Saracossa, capital of Prov. of Saragossa, Spain, 


,118. + 
S092), eeeanital of Bosnia, Austria, about 
42,000. , 
Saranac, Ionia Co., Mich., 845. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Clinton Co., N. Y., (1910) 4,983. 
Saranac LAKE, Franklin Co., N. Y., 4,983. 
On Del. & Hud.;_N. Y. C. & H. R. (R.R.). 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, Saratoga Co., N. Y., (1910) 
2,693- 
On Baaten & Maine; Delaware & Hud. (R.R.). 


Saratov, capital of Govt. of Saratov, Russia, 


(1897) 137,147. 

Saravra, Negros Occidental Prov., Negros, P. I., 
(1903) 13,132+ 

Spawn Rajahship of Sarawak, Bornco, 20,000. 
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Sauk Crty, Sauk Co., Wis., 867. 
_ On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Sauk Rapips, c. h., Benton Co., Minn., 1.745. 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
Sautt Satnte Marre, c. h. Chippewa Co., 
Mich., (1910) 12,6rs. 
Located on the St. Mary’s River near outlet 
of Lake Superior, 170 miles east of Marquette 
and 350 miles north of Detroit, on the Cana- 


dian Pacific; the Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic; and the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Sainte Marie Railroads. Has great 


water-power, the fall at rapids 20 feet, with 

flow of 80,000 cubic feet of water per second. 

The Michigan Lake Superior Power Company 

has completed its canal and power plant 

at a cost of $6,500,000. The canal is 2 1-2 

miles long and 200 feet wide. The power- 

house, 1,368 feet long, equipped with 320 tur- 
bines, has an output of 40,000 horse-power. 

The Chandler-Dunbar Water-power Company 

generates 10,000 horse-power. The ship canal 

was completed in 1895, the Weitzel Lock, 515 

feet long and 80 feet wide, alone costing 

$2,171,000. The new Poe Lock is still larger, 
being 800 feet long by 100 feet wide, and cost 
$3,862,000. 

Is very popular as a summer resort, the tem- 

perature being several degrees cooler than the 

cities of the southern part of the State. The 
beautiful St. Mary’s River, with its ‘‘Thou- 
sand” islands, is within easy access 

Sautt Sarnte Marte, capital of Algoma Co., 

Ontario, Canada, (1901) 7,169. 

On. Algoma.Cent. & H. B.; Can. Pac. (R.R.). 
SNE Aas Dept. of Maine-et-Loire, France, (1906) 

15,286. 

Sausatito, Marin Co., Cal., 2,383. 

On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.). 
Savanna, Carroll Co., Ill., 3,691. 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Mil. & St. P. (R.R.). 
SavannaAn, Chatham Co., Ga., 65,064. 

Port of entry, situated on the Savannah River, 

and on the Central of Georgia; the Atlantic 

Coast Line; the Seaboard Air Line; the South- 

ern; the Brinson, and the Savannah and 

Statesboro railroads. 

Savannah is the second most important com- 

mercial city in the South. The industries are 

largely concerned with cotton and cotton-seed 
products, and phosphate fertilizers. 

Savannah was founded in 1733 by General 

Oglethorpe. It was chartered as a city in 1780. 
—c. h., Andrew Co., Mo., 1,583. 

On Burl. Route; Chicago Great West. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Hardin Co., Tenn., 1,000. 

Saviciiano, Prov. of Cuneo, Italy, (1901) 9,936. 
Savona, Prov. of Genoa, Italy, (1901) 29,395. 
Savona, Steuben Co.,N. Y., 587. 

On D., L. & W.; Erie (R.R.). 

SawTELLe, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 2,143. 
Saxton, Bedford Co., Pa., 1,195. 

On Hunt. & Broad Top Mt. (R.R.). 
Sayeroox, Middlesex Co., Conn., 1,907. 
—McLean Co., Ill., 805. 

On Lake Erie & Western (R.R.). 

Sayre, c. h., Beckham Co., Okla., 1,881. 


On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 
—Bradford Co., Pa., 6,426. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
Scatp Levert, Cambria Co., Pa., 1,424. 


On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Scammon, Cherokee Co., Kans., 2,233. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

ScanptA, Republic Co., Kans., 570. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Mo. Pac. (R.R.). 
Scarzoro, Cumberland Co., Maine, 1,945. 
Scarsro, Fayette Co., W. Va., 1,533. 

On Ches. & Ohio; White Oak (R.R.) 
ScarporoucH, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 38,- 

161. 

ScHAarRBEEK, Prov. of Brabant, Belgium, (1905) 

71,114. 

Scuapatz (or SHapaTs), Servia, (1905) 

ScHAFFHAUSEN, Canton of Schaffhausen, 
erland, (1908) 17,148. 

Scatter, Sac Co., Iowa, 646. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Scnett City, Vernon Co., Mo., 562. 

On Mo., K. & T. (R.R.). 

Scuemnitz, Comitat of Hont, Hungary, (1901) 

16,375. 


12,264. 
{ witz- 


ScHENEcTApY, c. h., Schenectady Co., N. Y,, 
(1910) 72,826. 
Situated on the Erie Canal, the Mohawk 


River, and the New York Central and Hud- 
son River arfd the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
roads. It is the seat of Union University, 
founded in 1795, which includes with the 
college department schools of law, medicine 
and pharmacy. 


THE 
ScCHMALKALDEN, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, (1905) 
9,529. 
Scumotin, Sa~e-Altenbu zg, Germany, (1905) 
11,030. ‘ : 
ScHOENEBERG, Prussia, suburb of Berlin, (1910) 
172,672. 
Scuowarte, Schoharie Co., N. Y., 996. 


On Middleburgh & Schoharie; Schoharie Val- 
ley (R.R.). 
ScHONEBECK, Prussia, (1905) 
ScHONEF 
ScHuLensBure, Fayette Co., Texas, 
On Gal. Har. & San Anton. (R.R.). 
Scuuyter, c. h., Colfax Co., Neb., 2, 
On Burl. Route; Union Pacific (R. 
ScuuyLervILLe, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 


17,786. 


.p, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 12,189. 
: 1,091. 


ScuuyiKint Haven, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 4,747. 
On Lehigh Valley; Pennsylvania; Phila. & 
Reading (R.R.). 


Scuweipnitz, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 30,539. 
ScuwernFurt, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 18,463. 


Scnwetm, Westphalia, Prussia, (1905) 18,469. 

ScHWENNINGEN, Wirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 
12,987. 

ScHWERIN, capital of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 


Germany, (1905) 41,628. 

Scuwerte, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 13,015. 
Scio, Harrison_Co., Ohio, 958. 

On P. C. C. & St. L.; Wheeling & Lake 

Erie (R.R.). 

Scituate, Plymouth Co., Mass., 2,482. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Providence Co., R. I., 3,493. 
Scorra, Schenectady Co., N. Y., 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.) 
Scottanp, Bonhomme Co., S. Dak., 1,102. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Scottanp Necx, Halifax Co., N. C., 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 
ScortpaLte, Westmoreland Co., Pa., (1910) 5,456. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Scotts Biurr, Scotts Bluff Co., Neb., 1,746. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.) 

Scorrsporo, c. h., Jackson Co., Ala., 1,019. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
ScotrspurG, c._h., Scott Co., Ind., 1,660. 

On Ind. & Lv... Tr. (Blo); -Pitts} Gin tC. & 

St. L. (R.R.). 

ScortsviLLE, c. h., Allen Co., Ky., 1,327. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
—Albemarle Co., Va., 283. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 

ScortvituE, Mason Co., Mich., Sor. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Scranton, Greene Co., Towa, 845. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
h., Jackson Co., Miss., 1,500. 
On Ly. & Nash.; Pascagoula Northern (R.R.). 


2,957. 


1,726. 


—=C; 


—c, h., Lackawanna Co., Pa., (1900) 102,026; 
(1910) 129,867. 
Situated on the Lackawanna River, and on 


the New York, Ontario and Western; the 
Delaware and Hudson; the Central of New 
Jersey; the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern; the Lackawanna and Wyoming Valley: 
and the Erie Railroads. The city is the third 
largest in the State, and is in the heart of 
the extensive anthracite coal region. 

The chief industries are coal mining, foundries, 
steel works and a few textile mills. 

The city was established in 1840 by George 
W. and Joseph H. Scranton. It was made 
a borough in 1854, and received its city char- 
ter in 1866. 

Scrisner, Dodge Co., Neb., 8or. . 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
SeasricHt, Monmouth Co., N. J., 

On Central of N. J. (R.R.). 
Seasrooxk, Rockingham Co., N. H., 1,425. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Sra Crirr, Nassau Co., N. Y., (1910) 
On Long Island (R.R.). 
Srarorp, Sussex Co., Del., 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
SrearortH, Huron Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 

(1901) 2,245. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
SeaiKote, Punjab, British India, (1901) 57,056. 
Searcy, c. h., White Co.. Ark., 2,331. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Doniphan, Ken. & 
Sear.; Missouri & North. Ark. (R.R.). 
SrasipE, Clatsop Co., Ore., 1.121. 
On Astoria & Col. River (R.R.) 
SratonvitiE, Bureau Co., Tl. 1,370. 
On Chicago, Ind. & So.; Chi., Mil. & St. P.; 
Northwestern Line (R.R.) 
SeattiE, c. h., King Co., Wash., (1900) 80,671; 
(1910) 237,194. 
Port of entry, situated on Puget Sound, and 
on the Seattle and International; the Northern 
Pacific; the Great Northern; the Columbia and 


1,220. 


1,694. 


2,108. 


BEGINNING 


OF tort. 


Srerrinc, Mahoning Co., Ohio, 2,104. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Secaucus, Hudson Co., N. J., 
On D:, L.. & W. (R.R.). 
Sepatta, c. h., Pettis Co., Mo., (1910) 17,822. 
On Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Missouri 

cific (R.R.) 
Sepan, Dept. of Ardennes, France, (1906) 16,160. 
—Chautauqua Co., Kans., 1,211. 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 


4,740. 


Pa- 


—Hancock Co., Maine, 909. 
Sepro-WooLLey, Skagit Co., Wash., 2,120. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.) 
Seekonk, Bristol Co., Mass., 2,397. 
SEELYVILLE, Vigo Co., Ind., 1,188. 


On Vandalia (R.R.) 

Secuin, c. h., Guadalupe Co,, Texas, 3,116 
On Gal. Har. & S. A. (R.R.). 

SeHaArRANpPooR, Northwest Provinces, 
dia, (1901) 66,254. 

SeLtncscrovE, Snyder Co., Pa., 1,473. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Sevxirk, Selkirk Co., Manitoba, Canada, (1906) 
2,701. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

SEetLersspurG, Clark Co., Ind., 676. 
On Ind. & Ly. Tr. (El.); Lv. & No. (El.); 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 


British In 


SELLERSVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa., 1,572. 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Seta, c. h., Dallas Co., Ala., 13,649. 


On Louisville & Nashville; Southern; Western 
of Ala. (R.R.). 
—fFresno Co., Cal., 1,750. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
—Johnston Co., N. C., 1,331 
On Atl. Coast Line; Southern (R.R.). 


Sevmer, c. h., McNairy Co., Tenn., 529. 
_On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 
SEMIPALATINSK, capital of Territory of Semi- 


palatinsk, Russia in Asia, (1900) 36,040. 
SenatH, Dunklin Co., Mo., 1,029. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 
Senatosia, c. h., Tate Co., Miss., 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Senpvar, Prov. of Miyage, Japan, (1908) 97,944. 
Seneca, c. h., Nemaha Co., Kans., 1,806. 

On Missouri Pacific; St. Joseph & Grand 

Island (R.R.) 
—Newton Co., Mo., (1910) 981. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—Oconee Co., S. C., 1,313- 

On Blue Ridge; Southern (R.R.). 
Seneca Farts, Seneca Co., N. Y., 
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(1910) 6,588. 


On Lehigh Vall N.Y, (CH. ok. CRAY): 
SENECAVILLE, Guernsey Co., Ohio, 893. 

On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
Senora, Coweta Co., Ga., (1910) 1,111. 

On Atl., Birm. & Atl.; Cent. of Ga. (R.R.). 
Sxout, Korea, capital city, (1902) 196,646. 


Situated on the Han River, 75 miles from its 
entrance into the Yellow Sea. It lies in a 
natural basin, among granite hill ranges, and 
is surrounded with walls. The royal palace 
and its adjuncts cover 600 acres of ground. 
Seratnc, Liége, Belgium, (1905) 40,488. 
SeraMpPur, Bengal, India, (1901), 44,451. 
SERENA, capital of Dept. of Serena, Chile, esti- 
mated (1908) 24,425. 
SerpuKHoy, Govt. of Moscow, 
30,571. 

Sesser, Franklin Co., Ill., 1,292. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 
Setir, Dept. of Constantine, Algeria, (1906) 12,- 

261. 
Setugat, Prov. of Estremadura, Portugal, (1900) 
22,074. 


Russia, (1897) 


Sevastorpot (or SesastopoL), Crimea, Russia, 
(1897) 53,595. . i 

SEVILLE, capital of Prov. of Seville, Spain, 
(1900) 148,315 


Situated on the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 
The city proper, which is surrounded by old 
Moorish walls, contains a labyrinth of nar- 
row, crooked streets. The houses are mostly 
built in the Moorish style. 

Most of the notable public edifices are within 
a short distance of each other. The cathe- 
dral (1401-1519) is one of the most imposing 
Gothic edifices in Europe. The Geralda is a 
square Moorish steeple, 350 feet high. The 
Alcazar was the ancient Moorish palace. The 
Lonja, or Exchange, is a square building, each 
side 100 feet long, in which all the American 
archives are preserved. One of Seville’s 
greatest monuments of antiquity is the Cafios 
de Carmona, an aqueduct on arches, which 
conveys water from Alcala de Guadaira. Seville 
has a university, founded 1504, with a library 
of more than 80,000 volumes; twelve picture 
galleries (including the Museo), two theatres, 
several upper schools, and learned societies, 
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Seville was formerly the emporium of com- 
merce between Spain and her American pos- 
sessions, It is still a place of considerable 
trade, and has a great export of oranges, 
and large manufactures of tobacco, hardware, 
porcelain, and silk. 
Seville was the Hispalis of the Romans, in 
whose time it was a place of great commercial 
importance. In the eighth century it fell into 
the hands of the Moors, by whom it was called 
Ischbilia, and made the capital of a ca'ifate. 
It now became the most flourishing city in 
the peninsula, having a population of 400,000 
In 1248 it was taken by Ferdinand {II of 
Castile. 
SEVILLE, Wilcox Co., Ga., 193. 
On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.), 
—Medina Co., Ohio, 602. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
Srwarp, c. h., Seward Co., Neb., 2,106. 
On Burl. Route; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Sewicktey, Allegheny Co.. Pa., 4,479. 
On Pennsyivania (R.R.) 
Seymour, New Haven Co., Conn., 4,786. 
On N, Y., N. H. & H. (R.R). 
—Jackson Co., Ind., 6,305. 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Ind & Ly. Tr. (El.); 
‘nd., Col. & So. Tr. (El.); Pitts., Cin., Ch. & 
St. L.; Southern Indiana (R.R.). 
—Wayne Co., Iowa, 2,290. 
On _ Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. 
& Pac. (R.R.). 
—Webster Co., Mo., 590. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
—c. h., Baylor Co., Texas, 2,029. ; 
On Gulf, Texas & West.; Wichita Val. (R.R.). 
—Outagamie Co., Wis., 1,100. 
On Green Bay & Western (R.R.). 
Sryne-sur-Mer, Dept. of Var, France, 
18,685. 
Suaspona, Dekalb Co., Ill, 594. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
SHAHJEHANPUR, Proy. of Agra and Oudh, Brit- 
ish India, (1901) 76,458. 
3uAKoPEE, c. h., Scott Co., Minn., 2,302. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; N. W. Line (R.R.) 
jHAMOKIN, Northumberland Co., Pa., 19,588. 
On Penna.; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 


(1906) 
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Suerrictp, Colbert Co., Ala., 4,865. 

On Louisville & Nashville; Northern Alabama; 

Southern (R.R.), 
—Bureau Co., Lll., 1,009. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Franklin Co., Lowa, 824. 

On Iowa Cent.; St. P. & Des Moines (R.R.). 
—Berkshire Co., Mass., 1,817. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Caledonia Co., Vt., 691. 
Sneiprna, Shelby Co., Mo., 2,174. 

On Burl. Route; Shelby County (R.R.). 
Sievsurn, Sullivan Co., Ind., 2055. 

On Ev. & Ter, H.; Southern Indiana (R.R.). 


Snetpurne, Franklin Co., Mass., 1,498. 
—Chittenden Co., Vt., 1,097. 
On Rutland (R.R.). 
—Grey Co., East, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,188. 


On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
—Shelburne Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 1,445. 
On Halifax & Southwestern (R.R.). 
Snexisy, Shelby Co., Ala., yoo. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
—Shelby Co., Iowa, 586. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
—Oceana Co., Mich., 1,260, 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—e. h., Cleveland ‘Co., N. C., 3,127 
On Seaboard Air Line; Southern (R.R.). 
—Richland Co., Ohio, 4,903. 
On 8B, :&°O,; Cl, Cin., Chic. & St, TL. (RR), 
SHELBYVILLE, c, h., Shelby Co., Ill., 3,590. 
On Chic. & East Ill; Cl, Cin.,, Ch. & St. L, 
(R.R.). 
. h., Shelby Co., Ind., (1910) 9,500. 
On Cl Cin., Che '& (St. Las), Pitta Cin, Ch, 
& St. L. (R.R.). 
—c, h., Shelby Co., Ky., 3,412. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Shelby Co., Mo., 685. 
On Shelby County (R.R.). 
—Bedford Co., Tenn., 2.850. 
On Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis (R.R.). 
Suetpon, lroquois Co., Ill., 1,143. 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L:; Tol., Peo. & 
West. (R.R.). 


Surpzvoxa, Ken of Shidzuoka, Japan, (1908) 
53,614. 

Suiuiincton, Berks Co., Pa., 1,427. : 

SHIMONOSEKI (or AKAMA-GA-SEKI), Yamaguchi 


Ken, Japan, (1908) 58,254. 
Suiner, Lavaca Co., Texas, 1,096. 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 
SuincLe House, Potter Co., Pa., 1,598. 
On New York & Penna. (R.R.) 
Suinnston, Harrison Co., W. Va., 1,224. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
Suiprensspurc, Cumberland Co., Pa., 3,457-_. 
On Cumberland Voller. Phila. & Reading; 


SHorTSvILLeE, Ontario Co., N. Y., 1 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. Riv. 

SnosHone, c. h., Lincoln Co., 
On Oregon S. L. (R.R.). 

SHREVE, Wane Co., Ohio, 1,016, 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Sureverort, c. h., Caddo Parish, La., 28,ors. 
On Houston & Shreve.; Kansas City South.; 
Louisiana & Ark.; La. Ry. & Nav. Co.; Mis- 
souri, Kan. & Tex.; St. L. Southwest.; Texas 
& Pacific; Vicks., Shreve. & Pac. (R.R.). 

SuRewsspury, Shropshire, England, (1901) 28,- 
395. 

—Worcester Co., Mass., 1,946. 

SuutispurG, Lafayette Co., Wis., 1,063. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Suumta, Bulgaria, (1905) 22,290. 

SuvguataK, Noxubee Co., Miss., 636. 

Suusua, Govt. of Elizabethpol, Russia in Asia, 
(1897) 25,881. 


’ 
Simarrsk, Govt. of Simbirsk, Russia, (1900) 44. 


II. ‘ 

Simcoz, Norfolk Co., South, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 2,627. 

On Grand Trunk; Wabash (I..R.)._ 

SIMFEROPOL, eit of Govt. of Taurida, Russia, 
(1897) 49,078. ; 

Simonstown, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 6,643. 

Simssury, Hartford Co., Conn., 23: 

On Cent. New Eng.; N. Y.,N. H. & H. (R.R.), 

SrnGANFoo (or S1ncan), capital of Prov. of 
Shensi, China, about 1,000,000. 

It was long the capital of the empire, and is 
still of strategic and commercial importance, 

SrnGaporeE, capital of Dependency of Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, (1901) 228,555. 

Occupies a pleasant site on the southeast coast, 
on the Strait of Singapore, the principal water. 
way for vessels between Eastern Asia and 
India and Europe. This city was founded by 
Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819 as an emporium 
for British trade in the East Indies; since 
that time it has advanced and grown in pros- 
perity till it has become the most important 
trading-place in the southeast of Asia, its only 
competitor being Batavia in Java. 
Singapore is a picturesque, well-built town, 
with fine public buildings. It is defended by 
numerous batteries, and forts, and is a naval 
coaling station and depot. The harbor is 
spacious and safe, and remarkably easy of 
access. 
It is a free port, the meeting point of nu- 
merous important sea routes, and carries an 
enormous trade. The total annual trade of 
Singapore has increased at a remarkable rate. 
Sioux Center, Sioux Co., Iowa, 1,064. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

Sroux City, c. h., Woodbury Co., Iowa, 47,828. 
On the Missouri River, and on the Chicago 
and Northwestern; the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy; the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 
Paul; the Great Northern, and the Illinois 
Central railroads. 

The United States census for 1900 repored 
for Sioux City 329 manufacturing establish- 
ments, having a combined output valued at 
$15,469,702. The annual value of Sioux City 


‘RANGHAI, Prov. of Kiang-su, China, estimated 
(1905) 651,000. 
Seaport and chief emporium open for Euro- 
pean commerce, situated near the junction of 
the Hwang-pu and the Wu-sung Rivers. The 
Chinese city proper is enclosed within walls 
24 feet high. In 1843 Shanghai was opened 
as one of the five treaty ports; an important 
foreign settlement is now established (with a 
separate government) outside the city walls. 
In the foreign settlement there are a fine 
cathedral, municipal offices, hospitals, club- 
house, etc. The Chinese authorities retain 
complete control over all shipping dues, du- 
ties on imports and exports. 
SuariteicH, York Co., Maine, 691. 
Suaron, Litchfield Co., Conn., 1,880. 
—wNorfolk Co., Mass., 2,310. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Mercer Co., Pa., (1910) 15,270. 
On Erie; Lake Sh. & Mich. S.; Penna. (R.R.). 
—Windsor Co., Vt., 585. 
On Central Vermont (R.R.). 
SHaron Hitt, Delaware Co., Pa., 1,401. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
SHaron Sprines, Schoharie Co., N. Y., 459. 
On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 
SuHarpsgurG, Washington Co., Md., 960. 
—Allegheny Co., Pa, (1910) 8,153._ 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
SHARPSVILLE, Mercer Co., Pa., 3,634. 
On Erie; Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Pennsyl- 
vania; Sharpsville (R.R.). 
SHARPTOWN, WWicomica Co., Md., 722. 
Suas1, Prov. of Hupeh, China, estimated (1905) 
85,000. 
Seana, ce. h., Shawano Co., Wis., 2,923. 
On Northwest. Line; Wis. & North. (R.R.). 
Suattuck, Ellis Co., Okla., 1,231. 
On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (R.R.) 
SHaAwneEE, Shannon Co., Mo., (1910) 12,474. 
On B. & O.; Zanesv. & Western (R.R.). 
—Perry Co., Ohio, 2,280. 
—Pottawatomie Co., Ohio, 12,474. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac.; Missouri, Kan. & Texas (R.R.). 
SHAWNEETOWN, c. h., Gallatin Co., Ill, 1,863. 
On B. & O. S, W.; Louisville & Nash. (R.R.). 
SuEpoycan, c. h., Sheboygan Co., Wis., 26,308. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.) ; 
Suepoycan Fats, Sheboygan Co., Wis., 1,630. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
SuerrietpD, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 409,070; 
estimated (1909) 470,958. 
Situated at the junction of the Sheaf and 
Don. The chief ecclesiastical building is the 
ancient parish Church of St. Peter’s, in the 
Perpendicular style. 
The trade of Sheffield is chiefly connected with 
cutlery, for which it has long been famous, 
and the manufacture of all forms of steel, 
iron, brass work and britannia ware. 
Sheffield is supposed to have been originally a 
Roman station. Edward I granted it a char- 
ter as a market town in 1296. There is indi- 
cation in Chaucer’s writings that the town was 
_ noted for its cutlery in his day. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, OVERLOOKING WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


—O'Brien Co, Towa, 2,041. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Illinois Central; 
Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Suetpon, Franklin Co., Vt., 1,246. 
On St. Johns. & Lake Ch. (R.R.). 
SHELLMAN, Randolph Co., Ga., 985. 
On Central of Georgia (R.R.). 
Snetrspurc, Benton Co., Iowa, 527. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R-R.). 
Suetton, Fairfield Co., Conn., 4,807. 
On N.. ¥., N. A. & EH. (RR) 
—Buftalo Co., Neb., 1,005. 
On Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—c. h., Mason Co., Wash., 1,163. 
On Peninsular (R.R.). 
SHEMAKHA, Govt. of Baku, 
(1897) 20,008. 
SHenANnDOAH, Page Co., Iowa, 4,076. 
On Burlington Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
—Schuylkill Co., Pa., (1910) 25,774. 
On Lehigh Valley; Pennsylvania; Phila. & 
Reading (R.R.). 
—Page Co., Va., 1,431. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 
Snepuerp, Isabella Co.. Mich., 835. 
On Ann Arbor (R.R.). 
SHEPHERDsTOWN, Jefferson Co., W. Va., 1,070. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 
SHersorn, Middlesex Co., Mass., 1,428. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
SHERBROOKE, Sherbrooke Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(zoor) 11,765; estimated (1908) 15,500. 
On Boston & Maine; Canadian Pacific; Grand 
Trunk; Quebec Central (R.R.). 
SHeRsuRN, Martin Co., Minn., 814. 
On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis (R.R.) 
SHERBURNE, Chenango Co., N. Y., 960. 
On Del., L. & W. (R.R.). 
Suermpan, Hamilton Co., Ind., 1,768. 
Op Ch., Ind. & Ly. (R.R.). 
—Madison Co., Mont., 399. 
On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
—Yamhill Co., Ore., 1,021. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 
—c. h., Sheridan Co., Wyo., (1roro) 8,408. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
SHERIDANVILLE, Allegheny Co., Pa., 2,000. 
SHERMAN, Fairfield Co., Conn., 569. 
—Aroostook Co., Maine, 980. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
—Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 836. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Grayson Co., Tex., (1910) 12,412. 
Situated on the Texas and Pacific; the Hous- 
ton and Texas Central; the Gulf, Colorado 
and Santa Fe; the Frisco; the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas; and the St. Louis Southwestern 
railroads. 
Among its leading industries is a large cotton- 
seed oil mill. 
Srrrrarp, Mercer Co., Iil., 906. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Srrrronsvitie, Carroll Co., Ohio, 720. 
On Wheeling & Lake Erie (R.R.). 
Snicksuinny, Luzerne Co., Pa., 1,017. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


Russia in Asia, 


Staton, Prov. of Negros Oriental, Negros, P. I., 

(1903) 10,074. 

Sipatom, Prov. of Antique, Panay, P. I., (1903) 

12,462. 

Sisvey, c. h., Osceola Co., Towa, 1,330. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
StnonGa, Cebu Prov., Cebu, P. I., (1903) 25,848. 
Sipett, Vermilion Co., Ill., 741. 

On Chic. & E. Ill.; Cin., Ham. & Day. (R.R.). 
Sipt Be, Appes, Dept. of Oran, Algeria, (1906) 

24,494. ; 

Sipney, Champaign Co., Ill., 481. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

-—-c. h., Fremont Co., Towa, 1,019. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Cheyenne Co., Neb., 1,185, 

On Burlington Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Delaware Co., N. Y., 2,507. 

On Del. & Hud.; N. Y., Ont. & West. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Shelby Co., Ohio, (1910) 6,607. 

On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Cl., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; 

Day. & Troy (El.); West. Ohio (El.) (R.R.). 
SrepLcE, capital of Govt. of Siedlce, Russian 

Poland, (1897) 26,234. 
Sizcpurc, Rhenish Prussia, 

14,878. 

Siecen, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 25,199. 
SremianowiTz, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 15,303. 
Siena (or SrEnNA), capital of Prov. of Siena, 

Italy, (1901) 38,665, (commune). 

Situated on three connecting hills on the south 

frontiers of Tuscany, surrounded by old walls, 

entered by nine gates, and has a citadel. 

It has a university with faculties of law and 

medicine, and a cathedral, began in the early 

years of the thirteenth century. Siena gave 
its name to a school of painting, and was the 
birthplace of famous painters, sculptors, and 
architects. 
Sterra Mapre, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 1,303. 
Srerra Moyapa, State of Coahuila, Mexico, 

(1900) 8,246. 

On Mexican Northern (R.R.). 

Stcourney, c. h., Keokuk Co., Iowa, 2,032. 

On_Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. 

& Pac. (R.R.). 


Germany, (1905) 


On Buff. & Lake E. Tr. (El.); Lake Sh. & 
Mich. So.; N. Y., Ch. & St. L.: Penna. (R.R.). 
Sirver_ Sprincs, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 974. 
On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Erie (R.R.). 
Stuverton, c. h., San Tuan Co., Colo., 2,153. 
On Denver & Rio Grande; Silverton; Silver- 
ton Northern (R.R.). . 
—Marion Co., Ore., 1,588 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Smvrs, Rock Island Co., Ill, 1,163. 
On Chic., Rk, Isl, & Pac. (R.R.) 


manufactured products, 
dairy, is $35,000,000. Its jobbing trade is $90,- 
900,000. As a packing centre it ranks fourth 
in the United States. Sioux City has one of 
the larg¢st linseed-oil plants in the country 
Stoux Fatts, c. h., Minnehaha Co., S. Dak., 
(toto) 14,094. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac.; Great Northern; Illinois Central; North- 
_ western Line; South Dakota Central (R.R.). 
Stoux Rapips, Buena Vista Co., Towa, 868. 
On Minne. & St. L.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
Spl Negros Oriental, Negros, P. I., (1903) 
12,116. 
SiREENUGGUR. See CasHMERE. 
Sissrton, c._h,, Roberts Co., S. Dak., 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
SisTERVILLE, Tyler Co., W. Va., 2,684. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

Sitka, Alaska, (1900) 1,396; 
On Baranof Island, facin 
the Pacific Coast, 


including meat and 


1,397- 


(1910) 5309. 
Sitka Sone near 
160 miles southwest from 
Juneau (g. v.) and 1,200 miles north from Ta- 
coma, Wash. Has a deep harbor, but difficult 
of ingress and egress. Sitka is reached by 
way of the Canadian Pacific to Vancouver or 
by the Northern Pacific to Seattle. 

In 1799 the Russian-American Company estab- 
lished a trading post here, which, under the name 
of New Archangel, became the permanent seat 
of the Russian Territorial Government. After 
the cession of Alaska to the United States in 


1867, Sitka was made the capital, and so 
continued until 1906. 

Stut (or Assrur), capital of Prov. of Siut, 
Egypt, (1897) 42,078. 

SIVERLY, Venango Co., Pa., 13616. 


On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Skacway, Alaska, 872. 
On White Pass & Yukon Route (R.R.), 
SKANEATELES, Onondaga Co., N, Y.,, 2,635. 
On Skaneateles (R.R.), , 
SKIEN, capital of Amt of Bratsberg, Norway, 
(1900) 11,394; estimated (1908) 20,000. " 
SKOWHEGAN, c. h., Somerset Co., Maine 
On Maine Central (R.R.). ; 
Stater, Saline Co., Mo., 238. 
On Chicago & Alton (RR). 
Statincton, Lehigh Co., Pa., 4,454. 
On Central of N. J.; Lehigh & New Eng.; 
Lehigh Valley; Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
SLAUGHTERVILLE, Webster Co., Ky., 443. 
Stayton, c. h., Murray Co., Minn., 850. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Strepyeye, Brown Co., Minn., 2,247. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R’). 
Bee St. Roars Parish, La., 2,188. 
in ew rl & ortheast.; N. $ 
Gt. No. (R.R.) aN 
Srico, capital of County Sligo, Treland, (1901) 
10,862. 
—Clarion Co., Pa., 754. 
On Pennsylvania (R-R.). 
Surprery Rock. Rutler Co.. Pa, 870. 
Stivno, Eastern Rumelia, Bulgaria, (1901) 24. 
542; estimated (+aqc) 


i 25.040. 
Stoan, Erie Co., N. Y., 1.2590 


5,341. 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


SmaLcaLp. See SCHMALKALDEN. SmitiLanp, c. h., Livingston Co., Ky., 557- quarters—Frankish, Turkish, Jewish, and Ar- Socorro, Socorro Co., N. Mex., 1,560. 
SmetuHporT, c. h., McKean Co., Va., 1,817. Smitu’s Farts, Leeds and Grenville Co., North, menian. Smyrna has been for centuries the On Atch., T. & S. Fe (R.R.) 

On Mt. Jewett, Kin. & R.; Pennsylvania; Pitts., Ontario, Cana‘a, (1901) 4,568. most important place of trade in Asia Minor. —El Paso Co., Tex., 1,147. 

Shawmut & N. (R.R.). On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). Smyrna, Kent Co., Del., 1,843. SopErHaMM, Gifleborg, Sweden, (1907) 11,325. 
Smetuwicx, Staffordshire, England, estimated Smiruyiiie, Lee Co., Ga., 574. On Pennsylvania (R.R.). SoeraBayaA See SURARAYA, 

(1905) 62,605. On Central of Georgia (R.R.). SnonomisH, Snohomish Co., Wash., 3,244. Soest, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 17,304. 
SmitH_ Center, c. h., Smith Co., Kans., 1,292. —c. h., Dekalb Co., Tenn., 800. On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). Sorza (Bulgarian Srepetz), capital of Bulgaria, 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). —Bastrop Co., Texas, 3,167. SNowHILL, c. h., Worcester Co., Md., 1,844. (1900) 67,920; estimated (1906) 82,187. 
SMITHFIELD, c. h., Johnston Co., N. C., 1,347- On Missouri, Kansas & Texas (R.R.). On Pennsylvania (R.R.). It lies in a fertile plain on the upper waters 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). SMOLENSK, Smolensk, Russia, (1807) 46,699. Snyper, Swanson Co., Okla., 1,122. of the Isker, an affluent of the Danube. 
—Providence Co., R. I., 2,739. Smyrna, Aidin (or Smyrna) Vilayet, Asia Minor, On Frisco Lines (R.R.) The seat of a Greek metropolitan and a Roman 

On N. Y., N. H. & Hart. (R.R.) Turkey, estimated 201,000. —c. h., Scurry Co., Texas, 2,514. Catholic bishop; it has 44 mosques, 22 mina- 
—Cache Co, Utah. 1.865. An ancient city and seaport on the west coast On Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific (R.R.). rets, 15 Christian churches, 3 synagogues, ete. 

On Oregon Short Line (R.R.). : of Asia Minor, at the head of the gulf of the Socrat_Crrctz, Walton Co., Ga., 1,590. Sofia is the converging point of several im- 


—Isle of Wight Co., Va., 1,278. same name. The city is divided into four On Georgia; Monroe (R.R.). portant trade routes (three from the Balkans), 


' 
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and carries on considerable manufactures of 
cloth, silk wares, leather, and tobacco. In the 
vicinity are celebrated hot springs, with a tem- 
perature of 48° C. Sofia occupies the site of 
old Sardica, which was built by Justinian. 
Sorcnigs, Hainaut, Belgium, (1906) 10,720, 
Sorssons, Dept. of Aisne, France, (1906) 12,392. 
Soxoto, Nigeria, Africa, about 60,000. 
SouinGen, Khenish Prussia, (1905) 49,006. 
Sotomon, Dickinson Co,, Kans., 949. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac.; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Soton, Somerset Co., Maine, 1,034. 
On Somerset (R.R.). 
SoLotHuRN, capital of Canton of Solothurn, 
Switzerland, (1908) 11,102. 
Sotvay, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 5,139. 
On Lackawanna; N. Y. Cent. & H. R. (R.R.). 
SomBreretE, State of Zacatecas, Mexico, (1900) 
11,954. 
Somers, Tolland Co., Conn., 1,653. 
Somerset, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 7,843. 
—c. h., Pulaski Co., Ky., 4,491. 
on ea New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
(R.R.) 
—Bristol Co., Mass., 2,798. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart (R.R.). 
—Perry Co., Ohio, 1,286. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
—c. h., Somerset Co., Pa., 2,612. 
On B. & O.; Pitts., Westm. & Som. (R.R.). 
SomerswortuH, Strafford Co., N. H., 6,704. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
SoMeErRVILLE, Middlesex Co., Mass., 77,236. 
On the Mystic River, and on the Fitchburg 
and the Boston and Maine Railroads. It com- 
prises nearly a dozen villages, which were 
united in the corporation. 
The city is built on seven hills, some of which 
were fortified during the Revolutionary War; 
some of the structures still remain, including 
the “old powder house’’ on Quarry Hill. 
—c. h., Somerset Co., N. J., (1910) 5,060., 
On Central of N. J. (R.R.). 


—c. h., Fayette Co., Tenn., 1,387. 
On Nash., Chatt. & St. L.; Southern (R.R.). 
SoMMERFELD, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 
12,251. 


SoNDERSHAUSEN, capital of Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen, Germany, (1905) 7,389. 

Sonprio, capital of Prov. of Sondrio, Lombardy, 
Italy, (1901) 4,873. 

SonneBERG, Saxe-Meiningen, 
15,003. 

Sonoma, Sonoma Co., Cal., 957. 
On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.). 

Sonora, c. h., Tuolumne Co., Cal., 2,029. 
On Sierra of Cal. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Sutton Co., Texas, 700. 

SonsonaTE, Salvador, (1901) 17,016. 

Sorau, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 16,410. 

Soret, Richelieu Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 
7,957. 

On Quebec, Mont. & South. (R.R.). 

Sorento, Bond Co., Ill., 1,018, 
On Burl. Route; Tol., St. L. & West. (R.R.). 

Soroka, Govt. of Bessarabia, Russia, (1900) 
25,523- 

eee, Prov. of Naples, Italy, (1901) 6,969. 

Sorsocon, Sorsogon Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
13,511. : 

San avin es ROUEN: Dept. of Seine-Inférieure, 
France, (1906) 18,172. 

Souperton, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 

Sourts, Brandon Co., Manitoba, Canada, (1906) 
1,413. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

Soutn ALLENTOWN, Lehigh Co., Pa., 1,814. 

Souta-Amproy, Middlesex Co., N. J., 7,007. 
On Central of N. J.; N. Y. & Long Branch; 
Pennsylvania; Raritan River (R.R.).° 

Soutuampron, Hampshire, England, (1901) 104,- 
911; estimated (1909) 124,667. 
On a peninsula at the mouth of the Itchen, 
near the head of Southampton Water. 
It consists of an old and a new town, the 
former at one time surrounded by walls, of 
which portions still remain; entered by sev- 
eral gates, of which three, still standing, bear 
the names of West Gate, South Gate, and Bar 
Gate. The last is now, in consequence of the 
growth of the town, nearly in its centre, and 
being placed across the principal street, di- 
vides it into two parts, Above-bar and Below- 
bar, or High Street. F 
There is ample dock accommodation. South- 
ampton is the most important mail packet sta- 
tion in the kingdom. ‘ 
Southampton claims to be a borough by pre- 
scription, but its earliest known charter was 
granted by Henry II. 

—Hampshire Co., Mass., (1910) 870. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Suffolk Co., N. Y., (1910) 2,509. 


Germany, (1905) 


1,875. 


On Long Island (R.R.). 
—Bruce Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,636. 


On Grand Trunk (R.R.). J 
Sourn Benp, c. h., St. Joseph Co., Ind., 53,684. 

On the St. Joseph River, and on the Van- 

dalia; the Michigan Central; the Lake Shore 

and Michigan Southern; the Grand Trunk; 
the Chicago, Indiana and Southern; and the 

New Jersey, Indiana and Illinois Railroads. 

South Bend is particularly noted for the manu- 

facture of agricultural implements, carriages, 

and wagons. - ; 

The city is built on historic ground. In 1679 

La Salle landed here during his exploration of 

the Mississippi. 

—c. h., Pacific Co., Wash., 3,023. 

On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

SoutH Berwick, York Co., Me., 2,935. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.) 

Soutn Berutenem, Northampton Co., Pa., 19,973- 
On Central of N. J.; Lehigh Valley; Phila. & 
Reading (R.R.). , 

SoutHroro, Worcester Co., Mass,, (1910) 1,745. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. ( ey 

Soutn Boston, Halifax Co., Va., 3,516. 

On Norfolk & Western; Southern (R.R.). 
Soutu Bounpsrook, Somerset Co., N. J., 1,024. 
SoutueripGE, Worcester Co., Mass., 12,592. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

SoutH BrownsviLte, Fayette Co., Pa., 3,943. 
On Monongahela (R.R.) 

Soutusury, New Haven Co., Conn., 1,233. 

On N. Y.; New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Soutn Canon, Freemont Co., Colo., 1,321. 

On Colo. Mid. (R.R.) 

Soutu Canonspurc, Washington Co., Pa., 1,697. 

SourH CuHarteston, Clark Co., Ohio, 1,181. 

On Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & 

Stil: ae 
SouTHEND-ON-SEA, Essex, England, (1901) 28,- 

857. 

Soutu Forx, Cambria Co., Pa., 4,592. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

SouTH FraNKForT, Benzie Co., Mich., 681. 

On Ann Arbor (R.R.). 

Soutm Futrton, Obion Co., Tenn., 1,391. 

Soutn Gtens Facts, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 2,247. 

Soutn GreEENsBuRG, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
1,748. 

Soutu Hapiey, Hampshire Co., Mass., 4,804. 

Sout Haven, Van Buren Co., Mich., 3,577. 
On Kal., Lake Sh. & Chic.; Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 

Soutn Hotranp, Cook Co., Tll., 1,065. 

On Chic. & E. Ill.; Chic. Term. Transf. (R.R.). 
Soururncton, Hartford Co., Conn., 3,714. 

On New York, New Haven & Hartford 
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Soutm Jacxsonvitte, Duval Co., Fla., 1,147. 
On Fla. East Coast (R.R.) 

Soutu Kinastown, Washington Co,, R. I., 5,176. 

Soutu Mitwaukee, Milwaukee Co., Wis., 6,092. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Soutn Newsurcu, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, 1,273. 

Soutn Norwatrk, Fa:rfield Co., Conn., 8,968, 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Sourn Nyack, Rockland Co., N. Y., 2,068. 
On Erie (R.R.) 

Soutu Omana, Douglas Co., Neb., (1910) 26,259. 
On Burlington Route; Chicago Great Western; 
Chic., Mil, & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 
Illinois Central; Missouri Pacific; Northwest- 
ern Line; Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Soutn OranGeE, Essex Co., N. J., (1910) 6,014. 
On Del., Lack. & Western (R'R.). 

Soutu Pasapena, Los Angeles, Cal., 4,649. 

On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; Pacific Electric; 
San Ped., L. A. & S. L.; South. Pac. (R.R.). 

Soutu Pittssurc, Marion Co., Tenn., 2,106, 

On Nash., Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Soutuport, Lancashire, England, 
083. 

—c. h., Brunswick Co., N. C., 1,484. 

Soutu PortLtanp, Cumberland Co., Maine, 7,471. 

SoutnH Rance, Houghton Co., Mich., 1,097. 
On Copper Range (R.R.) 

Sourn River, Middlesex Co., N. J., 4,772. 

On Raritan River (R.R.). 

Soutn St. Paut, Dakota Co., Minn., 4,510. _— 
On Burl. Route; Chic. Great West.; Chic., Mil. 
& St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Great 
Northern; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Sout San Francisco, San Mateo Co., Cal., 
1,989. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 

SoutuH SHaron, Mercer Co., Pa., 10,190. 

On Erie; Lk. Sh. & Mich. So.; Penna. (R.R.). 

Soutn Suretps, Durham, England, (1901) 100,- 
858; estimated (1909) 117,627. 

Situated near the mouth of the Tyne, opposite 
North Shields, and communicating with it by 
steam ferry. An important shipping point for 
coal and coke, and a great centre of the ship- 


(igor) 48,- 


building industry. It is a watering-place. 
Sourn Sr1oux City, Dakota Co., Neb., 1,196. 
On Burlington Route; Northwestern Line 
(R.R.) 

SoutH Stimiwater, Washington Co., Minn., 


1,343- 
Oa’ Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northern Pa- 
cific; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 

SoutH Waverty, Bradford Co., Pa., 1,084. 

Soutuwest City, McDonald Co., Mo., 483. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

SouTHWEstT GREENSBURG, 
Pas) (aeI27. 

Soutu Wnuit ey, Whitley Co., Ind., 1,176. 

On N. Y., Chic. & St. L.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

SoutTHwick, Hampden Co., Mass., (1910) 1,020. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

SoutH Wi iraMsport, Lycoming Co., Pa., 3,734. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

SoutH Witmincton, Grundy Co., IIl., 2,403. 
On Elgin, Joliet & Eastern (R.R.). 

SoutH Wrnpsor, Hartford Co., Conn., 2,251. 
Ghat York, New Haven & Hartford 
(R.R. 

Spanpavu, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 70,301. 

SPANGLER, Cambria Co., Pa., 2,700. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Spanitsu Forx, Utah Co., Utah, 3,464. 

On Denver & Rio Grande; San P., Los A. & 
S. Lake (R.R.). 
Sparks, Berrien Co., Ga., 842. 
On Georgia & Florida; Georgia So. & Fla.; 
Sparks Western (R.R.). 
—Washoe Co., ev., 2,500. 
On South. Pacific (R.R.) 
Sparta, c. h., Hancock Co., Ga., 1,715. 
On Georgia (R.R.). 

—Capital of Nomarchy of Lacedemon, Greece, 
(1908) 13,661. 

—Randolph Co., Ill, 3,081. | 
On Illinois Southern; Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

—Kent Co., Mich., 1,203. 

On Grand Trunk; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

—St. Louis Co., Minn, 900. 

On, Duluth & Iron Range; Duluth, Missabe & 
North. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Allegheny Co., N. C., 200. 

—c. h., White Co., Tenn., 1,400. 

On Nashv., Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Monroe Co., Wis., 3,973. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 

SPARTANBURG, c. h., Spartanburg Co., ; 


17,517+ 
On Car., Clinch. & Ohio; Charleston & W. C.; 
Glenn Springs; Southern (R.R.) 
Sprearrisu, Lawrence Co., S. D., 1,130. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 
Spencer, c. h., Owen Co., Ind., (1910) 2,150. 
On Vandalia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Clay Co., Iowa, 3,005. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minneapolis & 
St LRRD 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 6,740. 
On Boston & Albany (R.R.). 
—Rowan Co., N. C., 1,915. 
On Southern (R.R.) 
—c. h., Roane Co., W. Va., 1,224. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
Spencerport, Monroe Co., N. Y., 1,000. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
SPENCERVILLE, Allen Co., Ohio, 1,748. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Erie (R.R.). 
Speyer, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 21,823. 
Spezia, Prov. of Liguria, Italy, (1901) 38,294. 
SpiceLtanD, Henry Co., Ind., 622. 
On Ft. W., C. & Lv. (R.R.). 
Spirit Laxe, Kootenai Co., Idaho, 907. 
On Idaho & Wash. North. (R.R.) 
—c. h., Dickinson Co., Iowa, 1,162. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. 
& Pac. (R.R.). 
Spiro, Le Flore Co., Okla., (1910) 1,173. 
On Kansas City Southern (R.R.). 
Spokane, c. h., Spokane Co., Wash., (1900) 36,- 
848; (1910) 104,402. 
On the Spokane River, and on the Northern 
Pacific; the Great Northern; the Spokane and 
Inland Empire; the Oregon Railroad and Nav- 
igation Company; the Idaho and Washington 
Northern; the Spokane International, and 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle railroads. 
The city is the centre of a large lumber trade 
and the mining centre of the Pacific North- 
west. 
Spooner, Washburn Co., Wis., 
On Northwestern Line (R.R 
Spracue, Lincoln Co., Wash., 1,110. 
On No. Pacific (R.R.) 
Cetera) Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 11,- 
» * 
Sprrncnoro, Crawford Co., Pa., 614. 
On Bessemer & Lake Erie; Penna. (R.R.). 
Sprinc City, Chester Co., Pa., 2,880. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—Rhea_Co., Tenn., 1,030. 
oeeme lena New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
—Sanpete Co., Utah, 1,100. 
On Denver & Rio Grande (R.R.). 
Sprincpate, Washington Co., Ark., 1,755. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 
—Allegheny Co., Pa., 1.999. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
SprinGFIELp, Sangamon Co., IIl., State capital, 
(1900) 34,159; (1910) 51,678. 
On the abash; the Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern; the Chicago, Peoria and_ St. 
Louis; the Chicago and Alton; the Illinois 


Westmoreland Co., 


1,453- 
). 


Central; and the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton railroads. 
The trade and industry of the city are greatly 
romoted by rich coal mines in the vicinity. 
t has many large printing and _ publishing 
houses, textile works, planing mills, machine 
shops, ete, 
The city was founded in 1819, became the 
county-seat in 1823, and received its city char- 
ter in 1840. 

SPRINGFIELD, c. h., Washington Co., Ky., 1,329. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

—c. h., Hampden Co., Mass., (1910) 88,926. 
On the Connecticut River, and on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford; the Central 
New England; the Boston and Maine; and the 
Boston and Albany Railroads. 
The city is noted for its beauty. It is the site 
of the United States armory and arsenal 
established in 1795, the largest in the Union, 
and United States Government Building. 
The industries include the manufacture of fire- 
arms by both the Government and a private 
corporation. Its other industries are extensive 
and various. 
Springfield was founded by William Pynchon 
with colonists from Roxbury in 1636. 

SprinGFIELD, Brown Co., Minn., 1,482. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Greene Co., Mo., (1910) 35,201. 
On Frisco Lines; Kan. City, Clin. & Sp.; St. 
Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Clarke Co., Ohio, (1910) 46,921. 
On the Mad River, and on the Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Lovis; the Erie; the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; 
and the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroads. 
Manufactures agricultural implements. 

—Lane Co., Ore., 1,838. 
On South. Pac. (R.R.) 

—c. h., Robertson Co., Tenn., 2,085. 
On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

—Windsor Co., Vt., 3,250. 

Sprinc GarpDEN, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,100. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 


Starke, c. h., Bradford Co. a., 1,135- 
On Seaboard Air Line Gi). 

SraRkviLLe, Las Animas Co., Colo., 928. 
On A,, T. & S. Fe (R.R.). 

—c. h., Oktibbeha Co., Miss., 2,698. 

On Illinois Central; Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

geet Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) 
18,310. 

State Center, Marshall Co., Iowa, 898. 

On Iowa Central; Northwestern Line (R.R.), 

Strate Cotrece, Center Co., Pa., 1,425. 

On Bellefonte Central (R.R.). 

Statesporo, c. h., Bullock Co., Ga., (1910) 2,529. 
On Central of Georgia; Savannah & States- 
boro (R.R.). 

STATESVILLE, c. h., Iredell Co., N. C., 4,599. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Staunton, Macoupin Co., IIl., 5,048. 
On Litchfield & Mad.; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Clay Co., Ind., 746. 

On Vandalia (R.R.). 

—c, h., Augusta Co., Va., 10,604. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.), 

STAVANGER, capital of Amt of Stavanger, Nor- 
way, (1905) 34,844; estimated (1908) 36,200. 

Stavropo., capital of Govt. of Stavropol, Russia 
in Asia, (1897) 41,590. 

Stayne, Simcoe Co., North, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,225. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

STEAMBOAT SprRincs, Routt Co., Colo., 1,227. 
On Denver, No. West. & Pac, (R.R.) 

Steere, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 12,- 
988. 

SteeLton, Dauphin Co., Pa., (1910) 14,246. 
On Penna.; Phil. & Read (R.R.) 

STEELEVILLE, Randolph Co., Ill., 708. 

On Wabash, Chester & W. (R.R.). 

STEELVILLE, c. h., Crawford Co., Mo., 773. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Stecer, Cook Co., Ill, 2,161. 

On Chicago & East. Ill. (R.R.) 

Streciitz, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 32,832 

STEINAMANGER (or SZOMBATHELY), Comitat of 
Eisenburg, Hungary, (1900) 23,309. 


SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND, AND ENVIRONS 


Sprinc Grove, York Co., Pa., 1,152. 


On Penna.; Western Maryland (R.R.) 
Spring Hore, Nash Co., N. C., 1,246. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 


Sprinc Lake, Ottawa Co., Mich., 802. 
On Gd. Rap., Gd. H. & M. (EL); 
Trunk (R.R.). 

—Monmouth Co., N. J., 
On Central of N. J.; 

) 


Grand 


853. 
N. Y. & Long Branch; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


SPRING VALLEY, Bureau Co., Ill., (1910) 7,035. 
On Burlington Route; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 
Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Fillmore Co., Minn., 1,817. 


On Chic. Great West.; Chic., Mil. & St. 
Paul (R.R.). 

Rockland Co., N. Y., 2,353. 
On Erie; New Jersey & N. Y. (R.R.) 


—Pierce Co., Wis., 972. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
SprINGVILLE, Erie Co., N. Y., 2,246. 

a es & Susque.; Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 
—Utah Co., Utah, 3,356. 

On Denver & Rio Grande; San Ped., Los A. & 


S. L. (R.R.). 
Srinacar, capital of Kashmir, India, (1901) 
122,618. 


SracyvitLe, Mitchell Co., Iowa, 407. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
Stave, Hanover, Germany, (1905) 10,837. 
SrarrorD, Tolland Co., Conn., 5,233. 
On Central Vermont (R.R.). 
—Capital of Staffordshire, England, (1901) 20,- 


94. 
—Stafford Co., Kans., 1,927. 

On Atch., T. & Santa Fe; Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 
Starrorp Sprincs, Tolland Co., Conn., 3,059. 
Statysripce, Cheshire, England, (1901) 27,673. 
StampBauGH, Iron Co., Mich., 1,322. 

On Northwestern Line ( 

StaMrForD, Fairfield Co., Conn., 25,138. 

On N.Y., N. H. & H. (B.R.). 
—Delaware Co., N. Y., 973. 

On Ulster & Del. (R.R.). 

—Jones Co., Tex., (1910) 3,902. 

On Texas Cent.; Wichita Val. (R.R.) 
Stamps, Lafayette Co., Ark., 2,316. 

On La. & Ark.; St. Louis Southwest. (R.R.). 
Stanperry, Gentry Co., Mo., (1910) 2,121. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

Stanpisu, c. h., Arenac Co., Mich., 828. 

On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
Stanrorp, McLean Co., Ill., 525. 

On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lincoln Co., Ky., 1,532. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 

StannHope, Sussex Co., N. J., 1,031. 
STANIsLAwow, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 30,410. 
Srantry, Chippewa Co., Wis., 2,675. 

On_Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Stanley, Mer. 

& Phil. (R.R.). 

Stanton, Montgomery Co., Towa, 653. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Montcalm Co., Mich., 1,012, 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

—c. h., Stanton Co., Neb., 1,342 
On Northwestern Line (R.R). 

Starters, Todd Co., Minn., 2,558. 

On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

StarGcarp, Pomerania, Germany, (1905) 26,908. 


STELLENBoscH, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 
972. 

StenpaL, Brandenburg, Germany, (1905) 23,- 
278, (commune). 


STEPHENVILLE, c. h., Erath Co., Texas, 2,561. 

On Frisco Lines; S. N. & S. Tex. (R.R.) 
STERKRADE, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 

21,213. 

STERLING, c. h., Logan Co., Colo., 3,044. 

On Burl. Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
—Windham Co., Conn., 1,283. 

eae! York, New Haven & Hartford 
—Whiteside Co., Ill., (1910) 7,467. 

On Burl. Route; Northwestern fine (R.R.). 
—Rice Co., Kans., 2,133. 

On A., T. & S. Fe; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 1,359. 

On N.Y. N.S. & H. CRUR-}, 

—Johnson Co., Neb., 714. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

STERLING City, c. h., Sterling Co., Texas, 532. 
STERNBERG, Moravia, Austria, (1900) 15,220. 
Stetson, Penobscot Co., Maine, 480. 

STETTIN, capital of Pomerania, Germany, (1910) 

Aloe 

Chief seaport of Prussia. The principal part 

of the city is built on the left bank of the 

Oder, while on the right bank are the sub- 

urbs of Lastadie and Silberwiese, connection 

being maintained by several bridges, one of 
which is a large railway swing bridge. The 
town has greatly expanded since the removal 
of the extensive fortifications by which it was 
surrounded, Among its more notable features 
are the old royal palace, now occupied as 

Government buildings; the new town hall, two 

monumental gateways, several Gothic churches, 

exchange, theatre, etc. 

Its yards for the building of steel vessels are 

the largest in the world. Its other industries 

include iron founding, machine making, the 
manufacture of chemicals, cement, sugar, soap, 
candles, chocolate, etc. It has been a port of 
some importance since the twelfth century. 
Steusen, Washington Co., Maine, 890. 
STEUBENVILLE, c. h., Jefferson Co., Ohio, 22,391. 

On Pennsylvania; Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L.; 

Wheeling Lake Erie (R.R.). 
at oy Baga, e ie Portage Co., Wis., 8,692. 

n Gr. Ba estern; Minn., St. P. & S. 

Ste. M. (RR). : ao 
Stewarpson, Shelby Co., Ill., 720. 

On Toledo, St. L. & West.; Wabash (R.R.). 
Stewartstown, Coos Co., N. h., 1,128. 
STEWARTVILLE, Olmstead Co., Minn., 794. 

On Chicago Great Western (R.R.). 

Stricter, c. h., Haskell Co., Okla., 1,583. 

On. Midland Valley (R.R.) 

eyo Soanuel Co., Ga., 645. 
nm Central o eorgia; Georgia & Florida; 
= Wadley pee Le): . 

TILLWATER, ¢. h., Washington Co., Minn., 10,198. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northern Pacific; 

Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Saratoga Co., N. Y., 1,004. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—c. h., Payne Co., Okla., 3,444. 


On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Stitwett, Adair Co., Okla., 1,039. 
On Kansas City Southern (R.R.) 
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ae capital of Stirling, Scotland, (1901) 

18,403. 

Stocksripce, Berkshire Co., Mass., (1910) 1,933. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Ingham Co., Mich., 663. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—Windsor Co., Vt., 737. 
On White River (R.R.). . 

StockHorm. Lan of Stockholm, Sweden, capital 
of the kingdom, estimated (1907) 332,700. 
On several islands and (he adjace.t mainland, 
between a bay of the Baltic and Lake Malar; 
in a situation that is accounted one of the 
most picturesque in Europe. The nucleus of 
Stockholm is an island in mid-channel, called 
“the Town’; on it stand the imposing royal 
alace (1697-1754); the principal church (St. 
icholas’s), in which the kings are crowned; 
the House of the Nobles (1648-1670); the 
town house; the ministries of the kingdom; 
and the principal wharf, a fine granite quay, 
fronting east. Immediately west of the cen- 
tral island lies the Knights’ Island. (Riddar- 
holm), almost entirely occupied by the Houses 
of Parliament; the old Franciscan Church, in 
which all the later sovereigns of Sweden have 
been buried; the royal archives, and the chief 
law courts of the kingdom. A 
Ship Island, immediately east of “the Town 


Srraspurc, Lancaster Co., Pa., 885. 
On Strasburg (R.R.). 

—Shenandoah Co., Va., 762. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Srrarrorp, capital of Perth Co., North, Ontario, 
Canada, (1901) 9,959; estimated (1908) 16,000. 
On Grank Trunk (R.R.). 

—Fairfield Co., Conn., 5,712. 


On New York, New Haven & MWartford 
(R.R.) 
—Hamilton Co., Iowa, 554. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). | 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, Warwickshire, England, 


(1901) 8,310. 

On the right bank of the Avon River, here 
crossed by a fine bridge of fourteen pointed 
arches, now nearly 400 years old, “The Birth- 
place,” the house in which Shakespeare was 
born, was restored in 1859. In the cruciform 
parish church are his grave and portrait bust, 
also the font in which he was baptized. Among 
other interesting remains of Shakespeare’s time 
are the grammar school in which he was edu- 
cated; the adjoining guild hall, and the town 
hall. 


SrratHAM, Rockingham Co., N. H., 602. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
StRATHCONA, Strathcona Co., Alberta, Canada, 


(1906) 2,921. 


island, is the headquarters of the Swedish On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, AND ENVIRONS 
navy, and is built over with marine work- SrratHroy, Middlesex Co., West, Ontario, Can- 
shops, shipbuilding yards, etc., and is con- ada, (1901) 2,033. 


nected with a smaller island crowned with 
a citadel. Beyond these again, 2 
to the east, lies the island of the zoological 
ardens. 
tockholm is, next to Gothenburg, the most 
important industrial centre of Sweden. It 
ranks first among Swedish ports in the value 
of its imports. 

Stockport, Cheshire, England, 
estimated (1909) 103,706. 

Stecxton, c. h., Ree eee Co., Cal., 23,253- 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; Southern Pacific; 
Western Pacific (R.R.). 

—Jo Daviess Co., Il., 1,096. 
On Chicago Great Western (R.R.). 

—c. h., Rooks Co., Kans., 1,317. 
On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—c. h., Cedar Co., Mo., 590. 
On Missouri Southern (R.R.). 

—Hunterdon Co. N. J., 605. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


(1901) 78,897; 


SrocKToNn-on-TEES, Durham, England, (1901) 
1,478. , 
Gide GeoNP TRENT: Staffordshire, England (1901) 


30,458. : 
Stotp, Pomerania, at (1905) 31,160. 
Stonesoro, Mercer Co., Pa., 1,074. 
fon Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Penna. (R.R.). 
SroneuaM, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 7,090. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.) 


Stone Movuntatn, Dekalb Co., Ga., 1,062. 
On Georgia (R.R.). ; 

StonewaLt, Selkirk Co., Manitoba, Canada, 
(1906) 1.074, 


On Canadian Pacific (R.R.)- 


cton, New London Co., Conn., 2,083. 
SN. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Hancock Co., Maine, 2,038. 

StontncTon, Christian Co., IIl., 1,118. 


Wabash (R.R.) 
gone sues, c. h., Buena Vista Co., Iowa, 2,428. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Illinois Central; 
Minn. & Sh pou ee, a 
: ,_ Stor. o., Iowa, 1,387. 
ean Tee GEIS North wentern Line (R.R.). 
Srorts City, Lawrence Co., Mo., a 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R. A ee 
STOUFFVILLE, Ontario Co., West, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 1,223. 
Grank Trunk (R.R.). 
eicnceyoa, Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 6,316. 
On N. Y., New Ir wie & Hart. (R.R.). 
_ Co., Wis-, 4,761. 
Oo chicago, Mil, & St, Paul (R.R.). 
Stow, Middlesex Co., ee TjL15. 
Srowe, Lamoille Co., Vt., i 
Seer ueomnt Strafford Co., 8. H., 786. 


— e Co., Vt., 6. 
ae ae ke. Pomerania, Gerinany, (1905) 31,813. 


Srrasspure, capital of ‘Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, 
1910) 178,290. 
Gerard fe the Tll River. _By means of canals 
it is brought into communication with ue t- 
lantic and the Mediterranean. It has always 
been regarded as a place of strategical impor- 
tance, and strong fortifications were prec 
by Vauban_in 1682-84. Since the siege of 1 if 
by the Germans these have been consid- 
erably strengthened. 
The Thiet building is the cathedral, a medieval 
structure whose main element is Gothic. It 
is surmounted by towers 466 feet. high. has a 
splendid facade, with statues and great rose 
window, fine painted glass windows, and a 
famous astronomical clock. : 
The city’s industries are very varied, and 
include tanning brewing, machine making, 
and the preparation of its celebrated patés de 
oO ras. 
chalet ed under the name of Argentoratum, 
js supposed to have been founded by the 
Romans. In the sixth century the name was 
changed to Strassburg, and in the beginning 
of the tenth century it became subject to the 
emperors of Germany. 


and farther” 


On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

SrrauBinG, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 20,707- 

Srrawperry Point, Clayton Co., Iowa, 1,052. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Streator, Lasalle Co., Ill., (1910) 14,253. | 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Burl, Route; Chicago 
& Alton; Chic., Ind. & South.; Wabash (R.R.). 

Srrrecau, Silesia, Germany, (1905) 13,427. 

SrromsrurG, Polk Co., Neb., 1,355. 

On Burlington Route; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Strronc, Chase Co., Kans., 762. 
—Franklin Co., Maine, 720, 

On Sandy River & Rang. Lakes (R.R.). 
StroncHurst, Henderson Co., Ill., 762. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Stroup, Lincoln Co., Okla., 1,220. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Srroupspurc, c. h., Monroe Co., Pa., 4.379. 
On Del., Lack. & West.; Delaware Val.; N. Y., 
Susq. & West.; Wilkes-Barre & East. (R.R.). 

SrrutHers, Mahoning Co., Ohio, 3,370. 

On Penna.; Pitts, & Lake Erie (R.R.) 
Stryys, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 23,205. 
SrryKer, Williams Co., Ohio, 1,026. 

On Lake Shore & Mich. So. (R.R.). 

Stuart, Guthrie Co., Towa, 1,826. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
STUHL-WEISSENBURG (or SZEKES-FEJERVAR), cap- 

ital of Comitat of Stuhl-Weissenburg, Hun- 

gary, (1900) 30,451; estimated (1906) 34,143. 

Important commercial city. Kings of MHun- 

gary anciently crowned here. 

Sturzrrpce, Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 1,957. 

Sturcron, Boone Co., Mo., 663. 

On Wabash (R.R.). : 

Srurceon Bay, c. h., Door Co., Wis.. 4,262. 
On Ahnapee & Western; Ann Arbor (R.R.). 

STURGEON maar Nipissing Co., Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 1,418. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

Srureis, Union Co., Ky., 1,467. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

—St. Joseph Co., Mich., 3,635. 
On Grand Rapids & I.; Lake Shore & Mich. 
So. (R.R.)- 

—c. h., Meade Co., S. Dak., 1,739. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

StuttTGart, capital of Kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 
Germany, (1910) 285,589. 

Beautifully situated near the left bank of the 

Neckar, 816 feet above the sea. It consists 

of spacious streets and squares lined with fine 

buildings, among the latter being the new pal- 

ace; the old palace (1570); the Stiftskirche, a 

Gothic structure of the fifteenth century; the 

Gothic hospital church, containing a statue of 

the Saviour, by Dannecker; and several other 

churches. ’ 

Stuttgart is the chief centre in south Germany 

for the book trade, connected with which are 

paper mills, type foundries, printing presses, 
and lithographic establishments. ‘ 

Stuttgart dates from 1220. In 1320 it be- 

came the residence of the counts of Wiirtem- 

berg. 

Sruttcart, Arkansas Co., Ark., 2.740. 
On St. Louis Southwestern (R,R.). 

Sucnav, Prov. of Kiang-su, China, 
(1905) 500,000. 4 
(Neteeeiee port, situated on the Imperial Canal, 
on numerous islands separated by canals. The 
city walls have a circuit of 1o miles Suchau 
has for generations heen a noted centre of the 
silk manufacture and of the printing of cheap 
Chinese classics. ; 

Sucre, official capital. Dent. of Chuquisaca, Bo- 
livia, estimated (1006) 22.416. 

Sunrury, Middlesex Co., Mass., (rorn) 1,120, 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Nipissing Co., Ontario Canoda, (roar) 2 977. 
On Algoma Cent. of Ho Ray; Can. North. 
Ont.; Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

Sez. Egypt, (1897) 17.457. 

Red Sea terminus of Suez Canal. 

Surrren, Rockland Co., N. Y., 2,663. 

On Erie (R.R.). 


estimated 


Surrietp, Hartford Co., Conn., 3,841. 

On.N.. Y.,.N. H..& H..CR.E.). 

SurFrouk, c. h,, Nansemond Co., Va., 7,008. 

On Atl. Coast L.; Norfolk & Western; Norfolk 

Southern; Seaboard Air Line; Southern; Vir- 

ginia (R.R.). 

Sucar City, Otero Co., Colo., 808. 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

Sucar Grove, Warren Co., Pa., 459. 
Sucar Loar, Cleburne Co., Ark., 1,126. 
Sucar Notcu, Luzerne Co., Pa., 2,439. 

On Central of N. J.; Lehigh Valley @RR.). 
Sunt, Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) 13,814. 
Suisun, Solano Co., Cal., 641. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

Sutuivan, c. h., Moultrie Co., Ill., 2,621. 

On Chic. & E, Ill.; Ill. Cent.; Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Sullivan Co., Ind., 4,115. 

On Ev. & T._H.; Indianapolis South.; South- 

ern Indiana (R.R.). 

—Hancock Co., Maine, 1,132. 
—Franklin Co., Mo., 934. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

SuLpuur, c. h., Murray Co., Okla., 3,684. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
SuutpHur Sprincs, c. h., Hopkins Co., Texas, 

(1910) 5,151. 

On Mo., Kan. & Texas; St. L. S. W. (R.R.). 


Suuzpacu, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
21,636, (commune). 
Sumao, Prov. of Yun-nan, China, estimated 


(1905) 15,000 
Sumas, Whatcom Co., Wash., 902. 

On Bell. Bay & British C.; Canadian Pacific; 

Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

SuMMERFIELD, Noble Co., Ohio, 489. 

On Ohio River & Western (R.R.). 
SuMMERHILL, Cambria Co., Pa., 863. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

SumMMERVILLE, Richmond Co., Ga., 4,361. 

On Central of Georgia (R.R.). 

—Dorchester Co., S. C., 2,355. 

On Southern (R.R.). 
Summit, Cook Co., Ill., 

On Chicago & Alton (R. 
—Pike Co., Miss., 1,471. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

—Union Co., N. J., (1910) 7,500. 

_ On Del., Lack. & West.; Rahway Val. (R.R.). 

Summit Hit, Carbon Co., Pa., 4,209. 

On Mauch Chunk, S. H. & S. B. (R.R.). 
SUMMITVILLE, Madison Co., Ind., 1,387. 

_ On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (RR). 

Sumner, Lawrence Co., IIl., 1,413. 

On Baltimore & Ohio S. W. (RR). 

—Bremer Co., Iowa, 1,404. 

On Chicago Great Western (R.R.). 

—Oxford Co., Maine, 762. 

—Pierce Co., Wash., 892. 

On Chic., Mil. & was Sd.; Northern Pacific , 

Oregon & Wash. (R.R.). 

Sumrati, Lamar Co., Miss., 2,046. 

On Mississippi Central (R.R.) 

Sumter, c. h., Sumter Co., S. C., 8,109. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Southern (R.R.). 
Sumy, Govt. of Kharkoy, Russia, (1897) 27,564. 
SunapPeE, Sullivan Co., N. H., 046. 

Sunsury, c. h., Northumberland Co., Pa., 13,770. 
On Northern Central; Pennsylvania; Phila. & 
Reading (R.R.). 

Sunpvertanp, Durham, England, (1901) 146,565; 
estimated (1906) 154,385, 

The largest town of Durham, including nearly 

the whole of three parishes. 

The staple trade interests of the place are 

shipping, the coal trade—the Pemberton Mine 

(2,286 feet), said to be the deepest in the 

world—and shipbuilding. 

—Franklin Co., Mass., 1,047. 


949." 
“R.). 


SunpsvaLt, Lan of Vesternorrland, Sweden, 
estimated (1907) 16,227. 
Sunnystpe, Yakima Co., Wash., (1910) 1,379. 


On Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
Sun Prarrie, Dane Co., Wis., 1,119. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Supertor, Nuckolls Co., Neb., 2,106. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Burl. Route; 
souri Pacific; No rthiestere Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., Douglas Co., Wis., (1910) 40,384. 
Port of entry, situated on Lake Superior, and 
on the Northern Pacific; the Great Northern; 
the Chicago and Northwestern; the Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic; Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul; and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie railroads. 
Opposite Duluth, Minn. It has three connect- 
ing harbors, well sheltered and deep. The city 
includes the ports known as East, West, South, 
and Old Superior. 
SurapayA (or SorRABAYA), 
AE 
A large seaport town on the northeastern coast, 
and the capital of one of the three Dutch prov- 
inces into which the island is divided. Next 
to Batavia it is the most important commer- 
cial port in the East Indies. 
Surakarta, Java, (1900) 109,450. 
Surat, capital of Surat Dist., Bombay, British 
India, (1901) 119,306. 
Surry, Hancock Co., Maine, 734. 
SUSANVILLE, c. h., Lassen Co. Cal.. 688. 
SusQUEHANNA, Susquehanna Co., Pa., 3,478. 
On Erie (R.R.). 
Sussex, Sussex Co., 
On Lehigh & New 
West. (R.R.) 
SutHertanp, O’Brien Co., Towa, 664. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Sutton, Worcester Co., Mass., 
—Clay Co., Neb., 1,702. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
—Caledonia Co., Vt., 604. 
On Boston & Maine ER). 
—c. h., Braxton Co., W. Va., 1,121. 
On Balt. & Ohio; Coal & Coke (R.R.), 
SveNnDBoRG, Amt ot Svendborg, Denmark, (1901) 
hay Saas 
Swarnsporo, c. h., Emanuel Co., Ga., 1,313. 
On Georgia & Florida; Wadley South. (R.R.). 
Swamescort, Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 6,204. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Swan Istanp, Hancock Co., Maine, 749. 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, Wales, (1901) 94,- 
537; estimated (1905) 96,384. 
—Bristol Co., Mass., (1910) 1,978. 
Swanton, Fulton Co., Ohio, 1,058. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. South. (R.R.), 
—Franklin Co., Vt., 1,236. 
On Central Vermont; Grand Trunk; St. Johns 
& Lake Ch. (R.R.). 
Swanzey, Cheshire Co., N H., 1,656. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Swartumore, Delaware Co., Pa., 1,809. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Swatow, Prov. of Kwang-tung, China, estimated 
(1005) 60,000. 
Swayzer, Grant Co., Ind., 836 


On Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Toledo, St. L. & 
Western (R.R.). 
Swepesporo, Gloucester Co., N. J., 1,477. 
On Pennsylvania (R R.) 
Sweet Sprrncs, Saline Cn Mo., 1, 
On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Swretwatrn, Monroe Co., Tenn., 1,850. 
On Sonthern (R.R.). 
—c. h.. Nolan Co.. Texas: 4,176. 

On Kan. City. Mex. & Or.; Tex. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Swerrenpas Cane Colony. Africa, (1904) 5.585. 
Swr-mnon, Wiltchire, Fngland, (toot) as.an6 
Swrxemunper, Pomerania, Germany, (1905) 13.- 


27? 


Mis- 


Java, (1900) 146,- 


«J+; 15202, 
Eng.; Susq. & 


(1910) 3,078. 


122. 


Swissvatr. Allecheny Co., Pa., (1910) 7,381. ° 
On Pennsvivenia (R.R.) 
SwoyersviLte, Luzerne Co., Pa., (1910) 5,396. 
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Sycamore, c. h., Dekalb Co., Ill, 3,926. 
On Chic. Great West.; N. W. Line (R.R.), 
—wyandot Co., Ohio, 977. 

On North. Ohio; Toledo & Ohio Cent. (R.R.) 
Sypney, capital of New South Wales, Australia, 
(1901) 496,990; estimated (1906) 529,600. 
Picturesquely situated on the southrn shore 
of Port Jackson, the shore-line being deeply 
indented by capacious bays or inlets, forming 
harbors in themselves, and lined with wharfs, 
quays, and warehouses. The city is the out- 

let for a vast mining and agricultural re ion, 
and its exports of leather, wool, and cia 
very important. 
Sydney was founded in 1788. 
—Cape Breton Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 9,999- 
On Intercol.; Sydney & Louisburg (RRS, 
keg NS oh Co. Pa;5 57508 
SytacauGa, Talladega Co., Ala., 1,450. 
On Central of Ga.; Louisville & Nash. (R.R.). 
Sytvanta, c. h., Screven Co., Ga., 1,400. 
On Brinson; Sylvania & Girard Rit). 
—Lucas Co., Ohio, 1,002. 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Toledo & West- 
ern (El.) (R.R.). 
Syivester, Worth Co., Ga., 1,447. 


_ On Atlantic Coast Line; Gulf Line (R.R.). 
Syracuse, Kosciusko Co., Ind., 1,379. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 
—Capital of Prov. of Syracuse, Italy, (1901) 
32,030. 


—Hamilton Co., Kans., 1,126. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 

—c. h., Onondaga Co., N. Y., (1900) 108,374; 
(1910) 137,249. 
On Onondaga Lake, the Erie Canal, and the 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg; the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western; the West 
Shore; and the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroads. 
As an industrial centre Syracuse holds an im- 
portant place. The chief industry has always 
been the manufacture of salt. It is the scat 
of Syracuse Univers'ty, as well as of numerous 
other educational institutions. 
Syracuse was first visited in 1654 by Jesuit 
missionaries. The State purchased the tract 
containing the salt springs from the Onondaga 
Indians in 1778 and 1795. It was first per- 
manently settled in 1797; was incorporated: as 
a village in 1826, and received its city charter 
in 1847. 

—Otoe Co., Neb., 842. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 


SIRE Govt. of Simbirsk, Russia, (1900) 33,- 
046. 

SzapapKa. See Marta-THERESIOPEL. 

Szarvas, Comitat of Bekes, Hungary, (1900) 


25,765, (commune). 
SzatMar-Nemeti, Comitat of Szatmar, Hungary, 
(1900) 26,178; estimated (1906) 30,469. 
Szecepin, Comitat of Csongrad, Hungary, (1900) 
100,270; estimated (1906) 112,717. 
Szexes-FeyervAaR. See STUHL-WEISSENBURG. 


Szo_nok, capital of Comitat of Jazygia-Great 
Cumania-Szolnok, Hungary, (1900) 25,042 
(commune). 

SzoMBATHELY. See STEINAMANGER. 


SzenTes, Comitat of Csongrad, Hungary, (1900) 

31,290. 

TaaL, Batangas Prov., Luzon, P. I., (1903) 17, 

525. 

*Tasaco, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, (1903) 21,946 

Tasiat, St. Gall Canton, Switzerland, (1900) 
16,434. 

Taste Rock, Pawnee Co., Neb., 814. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
Tasor, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 
—Fremont Co., Iowa, 909. 

On Tabor & Northern (R.R.). 
Tasriz, capital of Prov. of Azerbijan, Persia, 

estimated 175,000 to 200,000. 

Situated on the Aigi, 36 miles above the river's 

entrance into Lake Urumia. 

Tabriz has manufactures of silks, cottons, car- 

pets, leather and leather goods, etc. It is the 

great emporium for the trade of Persia on 
the west, and has an extensive commerce. 
Tacropan, Leyte Prov., Leyte, P. I., (1903) 

11,948. 

Tacna, Prov. of Tacna, Chile, estimated (1904? 

11,433. 
Tacoma, c. h., Pierce Co., Wash., 

714; (1910) 83,743. 

Situated on Commencement Bay, at the south- 

ern extremity of Puget Sound, on ground 300 

feet above the sound. It is the terminus of 

the Northern Pacific; the Tacoma Eastern; 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound; the 

Great Northern; and the Oregon and Wash- 

ington railroads. 

There are many thriving industries. The city 

has a considerable jobbing and wholesale trade; 

large interests in coal, lumber, grain, and 
flour, and extensive shipyards. 

Tacoma was settled in 1868, and made the 

oe of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 

1873. 

Wee, Govt. of Don Cossacks, Russia, (1900) 
58,928. 
TacBILARAN, Bohol Prov., 1 

10, 108. 

TAHLEQUAH, c. h., Cherokee Co., Okla., 2,891. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Taiwan (or Tarnan), Formosa, Japan, 

70,000. 

TAKAMATSU, capital of Ken of Kagawa, Japan, 

(1903) 37,430; (1908) 42,578. 

TaKASAKI, Ken of Gumma, Japan, (1908) 39,961. 
Taxoaka, Ken of Toyama, Japan, (1908) 33,603 
Taxoma, Montgomery Co., Md., 1,159. 
TatsoTTon, c. h., Talbot Co.. Ga., 1,081. 

On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Talbotton (R.R.). 
Tatca, Prov. of Talca, Chile, (1908) 81,591. 
nse, Prov. of Concepcion, Chile, (1908) 

25,641. 


10,703. 


(1900) 37,- 


Bohol, P. (1903) 


about 


BESS Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
»055. 
Tatisay, Prov. of Negros Occidental, Negros, 


P. I., (1903) 14,548. 
—Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I., (1903) 13,636. 
TALLADEGA, c. h., Talladega Co., Ala., 5.854. 

On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl; Birm, & Atlantic; 

Louisville & Nash.; Southern (R.R.). 
TALLAHASSEE, c. h., Leon Co., Fla., State capital, 

(1900) 2,981; (1910) 5,018. 

Situated 21 miles north of the Gulf of Mex- 

ico and 165 miles west of Jacksonville, on 

the Seaboard Air Line, and the Georgia, 

Florida and Alabama railroads. 
Tatiapoosa, Haralson Co., Ga., 

On Southern (R.R.). 
TALLASSEE, Elmore Co., 

On Tallassee & Monte. 
Tattuta, Menard Co., Tl.. 

On Chicago & Alton (R.R.) 
Tatoca, c. h., Dewey Co., 
Tartat, Prov. of Antofagasta 

(1904) 7,000. 

Bee ema ols aL 2.200 
n Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Northwestern Line; 

Tama & Tol. Elec. (R.R.). Tits 
Teoeaanss Schuylkill Co.. Pa., (1910) 0.462. 

n Central of New Jersey; Philadelphi 

Reading (R.R.) . a 
Tamaroa, Perry Co., Tl... oto. 

On Ill. Cent.; Wab., Chester & W. (R.R.). 
Tamatave, Madagascar. (rant) ahout 15,000. 

Most important seaport and former capital of 

Madagascar. 

TAM eens Prov. of Rizal, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 

20.136. 

Tamnov. capital of Govt. of Tambov, Russia 

(1900) 49,208. : 


2,375 


ag BOR 
, Chile, 


estimated 
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TamMerrors, Lan of Abo, Finland, (1905) 41,307. 
Tampa, Hillsboro Co., Fia., 37,782. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Seaboard Air 

Tampa Northern (R.R.). 

Tampico, Whiteside Co., Ill, 849. 

On Burlington Rote (R.R.). 
TamwortH, Carroll Co., N. I1., 993. 
TANANARIVO, capital of Madagascar, (1901) about 

70,000. \ ; 

Situated in interior of the island, 140 miles 

southwest of Tamatave. 
Tanauan, Prov. of Batangas, E, 

(1903) 18,263. 
ae of Leyte, Leyte, P. I., (1903) 18,256. 
Taneytown, Carroll Co., Md., 824. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

TanGier, Morocco, 35,000. | : 
Tanjay, Prov. of Nigros Oriental, Negros, P. [., 

(1903) 11,894. 

Tanjore, Madras, India, (1901) 57,870. 
TANNERSVILLE, Greene Co., N. Y., 660, 

On Catskill & Tannersville; Ulster 

ware (R.R.). 
Tanta, capital of 

about 58,000. 

Taos, c. h., Taos Co., N. Mex., 521. 
TAPPAHANNOCK, c. h., Essex Co., Va., 478. 
Taranto, Prov. of Lecce, Italy, (1901) 60,733, 

(commune). 


Line; 


Luzon, P. 


& Dela- 


Prov. of Gharbieh, Egypt, 


Tarare, Dept. of Rhéne, France, (1906) 12,016, 
Tarbes, capital of Dept. of Hautes-Pyrénees, 
France, (1906) 2 8 


Tarsoro, c. h., Edgecombe Co., N. C., 4,129. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; East Carolina (R.R.). 
TarentuM, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 7,414. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Tarira, Prov. of Cadiz, Spain, (1900) 11,730. 


Tarja, capital of Dept. of Tarija, Bolivia, 
(1900) 6,080; estimated (1906) 7,817. 
Tarkio, Atchison Co,, Mo., 1,966. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
Tartac, Proy. of Tarlac, Panay, P. I., (1903) 
0. 
T. pot, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 30,415. 
Tarnow, Galicia, Austria, (1900) 31,548 
Tareon Spr . Hillsboro Co., Fla. 2. 
On Atlantic Coast Line; Tampa & Gulf Coast 


(R.R.). a i 
Tarracona, capital of Prov. of Tarragona, Cata- 
lonia, Spain, (1900), 26,281. 
Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N. Y.. 5,600. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 


TASHKENT, capital of Syr-Daria, Russian Tur- 
kestan, Russia in Asia, (1897) 155,673. 
Taunton, c. h., Bristol Co. Mass., (1910) 34,259- 


On the Taunton River, and on the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Taunton is a noted manufacturing city, hav- 
ing numerous mills and other factories cover- 
ing a wide variety of industries. 

—Somerset, England, (1901) 21,087. 

Tavira, Prov. of Algarve, Portugal, (1900) 12,- 
» . 

ioe City, c. h., Idsco Co., Mich., 1,061. 
On Detroit & Mackinac; Erie & Mich, (R.R.). 


Tayasas, Prov. of Tayabas, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
14,740. . 

Taytor, Lackawanna Co., Pa., 9,060, 
On Central of N. J.; Delaware & Hudson; 


Del., Lack. & West. (R.R.). 
—Williamson Co., Texas, (1910) 5,314. 

On Int. & Gt. North.; Mo., Kan. & Tex. (R.R.). 
TayLor’s Faris, Chisago Co., Minn., 454. 

On Northern Pacific (R-R.). " 
TAYLORSVILLE, c. h., Spencer Co., Ko., 622. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
TAYLORVILLE, c. h., Christian Co., Ill., 5,446. 
Tayup, Prov. of Tayup, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 

10,400 
TAZEWELL, c. h., Claiborne Co., Tenn., 886. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

—c. h. Tazewell Co., Va., 1,230. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). . 

TenetyaBinsk, Govt. of Orenburg, Russia, (1900) 


25,505. ‘ : 
TcuerKazy, Govt. of Kiev, Russia, (1897) 29,- 
600. ? 
TraGur, Freestone Co., Tex., 3,288. 


On Trinity & Brazos Valley (RR.) 

TecaAMACHALCO, State of Puebla, Mexico. (1900) 
4.350. 

On Mexican Southern (R.R.). 

Treumsen. Lenawee Co., Mich., 2,332. “ 
On Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; Lake Shore & Mich. 
Southern (R.R.). 

‘ec, h.. Johnson Co., Neb., 1,748. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

—c. h., Pottawatomie Co., Okla., 1,626. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Rock Island (R.R.) 
TEGUCIGALPA, capital of the Republic of Hon- 
duras, (1e05) 24 602 ; 
TenERAN, Prov. of Irakajemi, capital of Persia, 

about 280,000. 

Situated on a wide plain. The old wall and 
ditch were leveled in 1868, and the space thus 
gained made into a boulevard. Fortifications 
consist of a bastioned rampart and ditch, It 
is a great commercial centre. In the vicinity 
are the ruins of Rei, the birthplace of Hariin- 
al-Raschid. 

Tenvacan, State of Puebla, 

7,130. 
On Mexican Southern (R.R.). 

TeKaMan, c. h., Burt Co., Neb., 1,524. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

TrxKoa, Whitman Co., Wash., 1,694. 
On Chic., Mil. & Puget Sd.; Oregon R. R. 
& Nav. Co. (R.R.). 

Terr City. Perrv Co., Ind., 3,369. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

Tetiuripg, c. h., San Misuel Co., Colo., 1,756. 
On Rio Grande Southern (R.R.). 

Temesvar, Comitat of Temes, Hungary, 
40,624; estimated (1906) 59,191. 

Temrr, Maricona Co., Ariz., 1,473- 

On Paasone east ag: ees 

Temp te, Bell Co., Texas, (1910) 10,993. 
On Gulf, Colu. & S. Fe; M., K. & T. (R.R.) 

Temrieton. Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 3,756. 
On Bostor & Albany (R.R.). 

Temuco, Urov. of Cautin, Chile, (1908) 59,945. 

TENAFLY, Bergen Co., N: J., 2,756. 

On Erte (R.R.). , ; 

TencyurH, Prov. of Yun-nan, China, estimated 
(1905) 19,000. 

Tenino, Thurston Co., Wash., 1,038. | 
On Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Ore- 
gon & Washington; Port Townsend Southern 
(B.P..) 

TENNILLE, Washington Co., Ga., 1,622. 

On Augusta Southern: Central of Georgia; 
Sandersville; Wrightsville & Tenn. (R.R.). 

Tepreaca, State of Puebla, Mexico, about 8,700. 
On Mexican Southern (R.R.). 

Tereje, State of Puebla, Mexico. ahout 7,700. 

Tepic, capital of Territory of Tepic, Mexico, 
(1900) 15,488. 

Tepiitz (or Top.itz), 
gary, (1900) 24.420. 

TEOQUISQUIAPAN, State 
(1900) 4,156. 4 
On National of Mexico (R.R.). 

TERAMO, capital of Proy. of Teramo, Italy, (1901) 
24,563. ‘ 

TerLizzi, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 22,590. 

TERMINI, Prov. of Palermo, Sicily, (1901) 18,- 
650. 

TreRMONDE (or DENDERMONDE), East Flanders, 
Belgium, (1900) 9.719. 

Terni, Prov. of Perugia, Italy, (1901) 30,641. 

Terra ALTA, Preston Co., W. Va., 1,126. 

On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 


Mexico, (1901) 


(1900) 


Bohemia, Austria-Hun- 


of Queretaro, Mexico, 
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TeRREBONNE, Terrebonne Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,882, 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

Terra Haute, c. h., Vigo Co., Ind., 58,157. 

On the Wabash River, and on the Vandalia; 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois; the Evans- 
ville and Terre Haute; the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis; the Evansville 
ang Eas Rate and the Southern Indiana 
roiulroads, 

Terre Haute is an important manufacturing 
city, and has paving brick and other clay 
works, railroad-car shops, and a number of 
large grain elevators. 

Terrett, Kaufman Co., Texas, (1910) 7,050. 
On Texas & Pac.; Texas Midland (R.R.). 

Tescuren, Austrian Silesia, Austria, (1900) 
142. 

Tetuan, Morocco, about 25,000. 

Tewkspury, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 3,750. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Texarkana, c. h., Miller Co., Ark., (1910) 5,655. 
On Port Arthur Route; St. L., Iron Mt. & So.; 
St. Louis S. W.; Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 

—Bowie Co., Texas, (1910) 9,790. 


19,- 
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Tuatcner, Graham Co., Ariz., 904. 
On Arizona Eastern (R.R.). 


TuHAyerR, Sangamon Co., Ill, 1,012. 
On Chicago & Alton (R.R.) 
—Oregon Co., Mo., 1,613. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 
Tuewes, Nomarchy of Bceotia, Greece, (1908) 


7,138. 
Tie Dattes, c. h., Wasco Co., Ore., 4,880. 
On Gt. South.; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 
TuEoposta (FEoposia or Karra), Crimea, Rus- 
sia, (1897) 27,238. 
Tueresa, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 932. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
THERMOPOLIS, Fremont Co., Wyo., 1,524. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 
Tuessaton, Algoma Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,205. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
TursBopaux, c. h., Lafourche Parish, La., 3,824. 
On Morgan’s La. & Tex.; Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 
Thier River Fatts, Pennington Co., Minn., 
35714. 
Turett, West Flanders, Belgium, (1906) 11,546. 
Tuiers, Dept. of Puy de Dome, France, (1906) 
17,254. 
Tuomas, Custer Co., Okla., 1,371. 
On Frisco Lines; K. C., Mex. & Orient (R.R.) 
—Tucker Co., W. Va., 2,354 
On Western Maryland (R.R.). 
Tuomaston, Litchfield Co., Conn., 3,533. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Upson Co., Ga., 1,645. 
—Knox Co., Maine, 2,205. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
THoMASVILLE, Clarke Co., Ala., 1,181. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Thomas Co., Ga., 6,727. 
On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Atlantic Coast Line; 
Florida Central (R.R.). 
—Davidson Co., N. C., 3,877. 
Tuomrson, Windham Co., Conn., 4,804. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
THOMPSONVILLE, Benzie Co., Mich., 815. 
On Ann Arbor; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
Tuomson, c. h., McDuffie Co., Ga., 2,151. 
On Georgia (R.R.). 
TuHorn, West Prussia, Germany, (1905) 31,801. 
TEL SAS eS PES) Yorkshire, England, (1901) 
16,054. 
Tuornton, Cook Co., Ill., 1,030. 
On Ch. & E. Ill.; Chic. Term. Transf. (R.R.) 
Tiorntown, Boone Co., Ind., 1,508. 
On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Tuorotp, Welland Co., Ontar.», Canada, (1901) 
1,970. 
ee ered Trunk; Niag., St. C. & Tor. (El.) 
Torr, Clark Co., Wis., 741. 
Dengecus, West Flanders, Belgium, (1906) 10,- 
558. 
Turee Oaks, Berrien Co., Mich., 1,175. 
Michigan Central (R.R.). 
Tiree Rivers, St. Joseph Co., Mich., 5,072. 
On Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
Turoor, Lackawanna Co., Pa., (1910) 5,133. 
On D., L. & W.; N. Y., Ont. & West. (R.R.). 
Trurmont, Frederick Co., Md., 903. 
On Frederick; Western Maryland (R.R.). 
TiconperoGa, Essex Co., N. Y., 2,475. 
On Delaware & Hudson; Rutland (R.R.). 
Trotoure, Warren Co., Pa., 1,324. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Tiet, Gelderland, Netherlands, (1899) 10,788. 
Tientstn, Prov, of Chi-li, China, estimated 
(1905) 750,000; including native city, esti- 
mated 900,000. 
Free port; point of landing of allied troops 
during “Boxer” uprising (1900). 


Tirrin, c, h., Seneca Co., Ohio, (1910) 11,804. 
On Baltimore & Ohio; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Pennsylvania 
(R.R.) } 

Tirtis, capital of Govt. of Tiflis, Russia, (1900) 
159,599. 

Trrton, Tift Co., Ga., (1910) 2,381. 


On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Atlantic Coast Line; 
Georgia So. & Fla, (R.R.). 
Ticerton, Shawano Co., Wis., 728. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Tirsurc, North Brabant, Netherlands, 
46,517; (1908) 48,686. 
Titpen, Madison Co., Neb., 901. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—c. h., MeMullen Co., Texas, 500. 
TILLAMoOOK, c. h., Tillamook Co., Ore., 1,352. 
‘LinsonsurG, Norfolk Co., North, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 2,241. ae 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk; Michigan 
Central; Wabash (R.R.). 
Tritton, Belknap Co., N. H., 1,866. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
TIMMONSVILLE, Florence Co., S. C., 1,708. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 


(1905) 
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Timpson, Shelby Co., Tex., 1,528. 
On Houst., E. & W. Tex.; Texas & Gulf; 


Timpson & Henderson (R.R.) 
TINNEVELLI, Madras, India, (1901) 40,469. 
TronestA, c. h., Forest Co., Pa., 803. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Trepecanoe City, Miami Co., Ohio, 2,038. 

On Cincin., Ham. & Day.; Dayton & Troy 
Trrtow, Statlordshire, Engl d, ¢ 

1PTON, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 30,543. 
—c. h., Tipton Co., Ind., 4,075. sopss 

On Lake Erie & Western (R.R.). 
—c. h., Cedar Co., Iowa, 2,048. 

On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
—Moniteau Co., Mo., 1,2 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Riese, Govt. of Kherson, Russia, (1897) 31,- 

16. 


TrRLEMONT, Brabant, Belgium, (1906) 18,545. 
Trrnova, Bulgaria, (1905) 12,185. 
Ancient capital of Bulgaria (1186-1393). 


TisBury, Dukes Co., Mass., (1910) 1,196. 
TIsHOMINGO, c. h., Johnston Co., Okla., 1.408. 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 

Tiskitwa, Bureau Co., Ill., 857. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Titusvit_e, c. h., Brevard Co., Fla., 868. 

On Florida_East Coast (R.R.). 

—Crawford Co., Pa., (1910) 8,533. 

On Dun., Alleg. Val. & P.; Penna. (R.R.). 
Trur, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 9,593. 
TiverToON, Devonshire, England, (1901) 10,382. 
—Newport Co., R. I., 4,032. 

On NOY, N. Hae Bek 
Tivot1, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 1,034. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
TrLemcen, Dept. of Oran, Algeria, (1906) 24,060. 
TozotsK, Govt. of Tobolsk, Russia in Asia, 

(1900) 21,401. 

Toccoa, Stephens Co., Ga., 3,120. 
On Southern (R.R.) 


TocopiLta, Prov. of Antofagasta, Chile, esti- 
mated (1904) 4,923. 

TopMorpEeNn, Lancashire, England, (1901) 25,- 
418 


Toxio (or Toxyo), Dist. of Tokio-fu, capital of 
2pan: (1908) 2,186,079. 
n the Bay of Tokio, on the southeastern 
coast of Hondo, the largest of the Japanese 
islands and connected by rail with Yokohama 
and Kanazawa. The foreign trade is limited, 
but manufactures are being rapidly developed. 
Tokio contains the Imperial University, the 
leading educational institution of Japan. 

ToxusniMA, Tokushima Ken, Japan, (1908) 65,- 
561. 

ToLepo, capital of Prov. of Toledo, Spain (1900) 
23,375- 
This city has been the capital of the Visigoth 
realm in Spain, of the Mohammedan kingdom 
in the eleventh century, and of the Castilian 
realm; it is now the seat of an archbishop, 
who bears the title of primate of all Spain. 

—c. h., Cumberland Co., Ill, 900. 
On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

—c. h., Tama _Co., Iowa, 1,626. 
On N. W. Line; Tama & Toledo Elec. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Lucas Co., Ohio, (1900) 131,822; (1910) 
168,497. 
On the Maumee River, the Miami and Erie 
Canal, and the Wabash; the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern; the Michigan Central; the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton; the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; the 
Detroit and Toledo Shore Line: the Hocking 
Valley; the Pennsylvania; the Pere Marquette; 
the Toledo and Western; the Toledo, St. 
Louis and Western; the Toledo and Ohio 
Central; the Wheeling and Lake Erie; the 


and the Ann Arbor rail. 
roads. There are ten distinct interurban 
electric trolley railroads. ‘The river is here 
navigable for the largest lake steamers. 
Toledo, with regular steamboat communication 
with all ports on the Great Lakes, and with 
many railroads connecting it with a vast re- 
gion, is an important distributing point for 
produce and manufactures. It is especially 
known as a c'over-seed and soft-coal market. 
The city has a number of large grain ele. 
vators. The manufacturing interests are ex- 
tensive and important. 

Torepo, Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I., (1903) 12,929, 

—Lewis Co., Wash., 375. i 

Totrman, State of Queretaro, Mexico, 
581. 

Taran ce. h., Tolland Co., Conn., (1910) 1,126, 

Totono, Champaign Co., IIl., 760. 
On Illinois Central; Wabash (R.R.). 

Totuca, Marshall Co., Ill., 2,407. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic. & Alton (R.R.), 

—State of Mexico, Mexico, (1900) 25,940. 
On National of Mexico; Toluca & San Juan; 
Toluca & Tenango (R.R.). 


Toledo Terminal; 


(1900) 


THE WATER-FRONT 


Toman, Monroe Co., Wis., 3,419. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
TomanHawk, Lincoln Co., Wis., 2,907. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Marin., Tom. & 
West. (R.R.). 
TomnsTone, c. h., Cochise Co., Ariz., 1,582. 
On El Paso & S. W. System (R.R.). 
Tome, Prov. of Concepcion, Chile, 
(1904) 6,472. 
peers Govt. of Tomsk, Western Siberia, (1900) 
3,533- 
On the Tom River, and on the great trade 
route from Tiumen to Irkutsk, and near the 
main line of the Siberian Railway. 
Toms River, c. h., Ocean Co., N. J., 2,000. 
On Central of N. J.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Tonawanpa, Erie Co.. N. Y., (1910) 8,290 
On International (El.); N. Y. Central & Hud. 
River (R.R.). 
ToncANnoxtie, Leavenworth Co., Kans., 1,018, 
On Missouri Pacific; Union Pacific (R.R.). 
Tonkawa, Kay Co., ©kla., 1,776. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Tonopan, Nye Co., Nev. 3,900. 


On Tonopah & Goldfield (R.R.). 


estimated 


Tooere, c. h., Tooele Co., Utah, 2,753. 
On San Ped., Los A. & S. Lake; Tooele 
Valley (R.R.). 


Toowoomsa, Queensland, Australia, (1901) 9,137; 
dist. (five miles) 14,087. 

Topeka, c. h., Shawnee Co., Kans., State capital, 
(1900) 33,608; (1910) 43,684. 
On the Kansas River, and the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific; the Union Pacific; t! 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; the Missoni 
Pacific; and the Leavenworth and Top-°ka 
railroads. 
The city has large packing-houses, foundries, 
machine shops, woolen mills, etc. 
Topeka was laid out in 1854, incorporated in 
1857, and made State capital in 1861. 

TorrenisH, Yakima Co., Wash., 1,598. 
On No. Pac. (R.R.) 

Torsrieip, Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 1,174. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

TorsHam, Sagadahoc Co., Maine, 2,016. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 

—Orange Co., Vt., 918. 

Torton, Berks Co., Pa., 809. 

On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Torox-Szent-MiKLos, Comitat of Jazygia-Great- 
Cumania-Szolnok, Hungary, (1900) 21,870. 
Toronto, capital of Prov. of Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 208,040; estimated (1908) 300,000. 
Port of entry and second city in population, 
situated on Lake Ontario, and on the Grand 
Trunk; the Canadian Pacific, and the Canadian 
Northern railroads. The Bay of Toronto, an 
arm of Lake Ontario, on the south of the city, 
affords a harbor capable of receiving the 

largest lake vessels. 

Toronto has various manufacturing interests, 
and large facilities for an extensive lake traffic. 
There are many handsome public buildings, in- 
cluding the residence of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, the imposing new Parliament buildings. 
Osgoode Hall (law courts), the University 
of Toronto, Trinity College (Anglican), Upper 
Canada College, the Government School of 
Practical Science, Knox College, Wycliffe Col- 
lege, McMaster University, a Presbyterian 
theological institution, the Provincial Normal 
and Model School, two schools of medicine, 
a veterinary college, two colleges of music, 
ete. There are also many beautiful churches, 
including the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Cathedrals, the Metropolitan Church, and St. 
Andrew’s Church. 

Toronto was founded in 1794 by Gov. Simcoe. 
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Toronto, Woodson Co., Kans., 627. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.). 
‘Jefferson Co., Ohio, 4,271. 

On Pennsylvania (RR). ; 
Toronto Junction, York Co., 

Canada, (1901) 6,091. 
Torquay, Devonshire, England, (1901) 33,625. 
Torre pet Greco, Prov. ot Naples, Italy, (1901) 

33,299. fits ; : 

TorrinGton, Litchfield Co., Conn., 15,483. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Torrona, Prov. of iedmont, Ltaly, (1901) 7,889. 
Tortosa, Catalonia, Spain, (1900) 24,306. 
ToTonIcAPAM, capital of Dept. of ‘lotonicapam, 

Guatemala, about 28,000. 

Totowa, Passaic Co., N. J., 1,130. 

TorrenHaM, Middlesex, England, 
(1905) 116,232. : 

Torror1, Ken of Tottori, Japan, (1908) 32,682. 
Youton, Dept. of Var, France, (1906) 103,549. 
Situated on a deep inlet of the Mediterranean, 
formed by the peninsula of Sépet, built at the 
foot of the Pharon Hills, which protect the 
city on the north. Defended by a strong cita- 
del, and surrounded by some twelve forts 
and redoubts, it is, next to Brest, the prin- 
cipal naval station of France. : 
The port militaire, one of the largest in 
Europe, comprises the old Darse (wet-docks), 
formed under Henri IV, the new under Louis 
XIV, and the Darse of Castigneau; three re- 

pairing docks and three arsenals. 

Toulon is said to have been founded by a 

Roman soldier, Telo Martius, aud was known 

as Telo in the fourth century. Napoleon first 

evinced his genius for war at the siege of 

Toulon in 1793. 

Touton, Stark Co., Ill., 1,208. 

On Chicago, Rk. Isl. & Pac. (R.R.) 
TouLousE, capital of Dept. of Haute-Garonne, 

France, (1906) 149,438. 

One of the most important cities of France; 

is the seat of an archbishop, of an important 

university, with colleges of science, medicine, 
law, and arts; the headquarters of the Seven- 
teenth Army Corps, also the centre of nu- 
merous scientific societies. The cathedral—St. 

Stephen—dates from the twelfth century. The 

Church of St. Sernin is one of the most beau- 

tiful Romanesque structures in France, dating 

from the eleventh century. 

The commercial interests, considerable by rea- 

son of its position on the route between the 

Mediterranean and the Pyrenees, are centred 

in grain, wine, marbles from the Pyrenees, 

and wood; its manufacturing interests in 
textiles and agricultural and general staples. 

Toulouse was an independent possession of 

an ancient French family of this name. In 

852 the possession was made a dukedom. In 

1208 Crusaders under Simon de Montfort oc- 

cupied and desolated the city. With its sur- 

rounding territory it was finally incorporated 

with France under Philip III. 

DOC SRG: ept. of Nord, France, (1906) 8r,- 

71. 

Tournar, Hainaut, Belgium, (1905) 36,814. 

Tours, capital of Dept. of Indre-et-Loire, France, 
(1906) 67,601. 

Situated on the Loire, crossed here by two 

suspension bridges, a railway bridge, and a 

stone bridge 1,423 feet long. The principal 

edifice is the cathedral, a Gothic building be- 
gun in the twelfth and completed in the six- 
teenth century. 

It is famous for the battle between Charles 

Martel and the Saracens in 732. During the 

Franco-Prussian War it was for several months 

the national seat of government. 

Tours was known to the Romans as Cesar- 

odunum. In later times it became famous for 

its silk manufactures, and had a population of 

80,000, when the Revocation of the Edict of 

Nantes deprived it of nearly half its inhab- 

itants. 

Towanpa, c. h., Bradford Co., Pa., 4,281. 

On Lehigh Valley; Susq. & New York (R.R.). 
Tower, St. Louis Co., Minn., 1,111. 

On Duluth & Iron Range (R.R.). 

Tower City, Schuylkill Co., Pa., 2,325. 

On Williams Valley (R.R.). 

Tower Hirt, Shelby Co., Ill., 1,040. é 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Cl., Cin., Chic. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 

Towner, c. h., McHenry Co., N. Dak., 691. 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 

Townsenp, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 1,761. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

TownsHenpd, Windham Co., Vt., 817. 

On Central Vermont (R.R.). _ 
TownsvILLE, Queensland, Australia, (1901) 

717; estimated (1906) about 15,000. 
ToyAu, Reeves Co., Tex., 1,052. 

On Texas & Pacific (R.R.) 

Toyama, capital of Toyama Ken, Japan, (1908) 
57:437+ 

Tracy, Lyon Co., Minn., 1,876. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Traer, Tama Co., Iowa. 1,373- . 

On Chic., Rk. Isl. & Pac.; N._W. Line (R.R.). 
TrarFrorp, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 1,959. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Traicuen, Prov. of Malleco, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 7,346. 

Trani, Prov. of Bari, Italy, (1901) 31,800. 

Trautenau, Bohemia, Austria, (1900) 13,290. 

Travers City, c. h., Grand Traverse Co., Mich., 
(1910) 12,115. ; 

On Grand Rapids & Ind.; Manistee & North- 

eastern; Pere Marquette (RR) 

TreBizonp, capital of Trebizond 
in Asia, about 35,000! 

Trepecar, Monmouthshire, England, (1901) 18,- 

TRON Tazewell Co., Ill., 782. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Schuylkill Co., Pa., 2,067. 

On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). , 
TREMPEALEAU, Trempealeau Co., Wis., 5B5s 

On Burl. Route; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
[rent (Ger. 

24,868. x 

Considerable wane. trade; scene of the Council 

of Trent (1545-63). j 
Trenton, Hastings Co., West, Ontario, Canada, 

(1901) 4,217. y 

On Central Ontario; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—c. h., Dade Co., Ga., 302. 

On Ala. Great Southern (R.R.). 

“Clinton Co., Ill., 1,604. 

On Baltimore & Ohio S. W. (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., Mich., 1,224. 

On Detroit & Tol. Sh. Line; Detroit, Tol. & 

Iron.; L. S. & U. S.; Mich. Cent. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Grundy Co., Mo., 5,656. , 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Quincy, Om. & 

ena CRER). 

—c. h., Hitchcock Co., Neb., 497. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). : 

—c. h., Mercer Co., N. J., State capital, (1900) 
73.307; (1910) 96,815. . 
On the Delaware River (at_the head of navi- 
gation), the Delaware and Raritan Canal, and 
on the main lines of the Philadelphia and 
Reading and the Pennsylvania Railroads. 
Trenton is noted as a manufacturing city. 
Extensive wire works are located here. There 
are also about thirty potteries, brickyards, tile 
establishments, flour and woolen mills, iron 
and steel works, rubber and oilcloth plants, 
three large breweries, and other industries. 
The site of Trenton was settled as early as 
1679 by Quakers. The town became the State 
capital in 1790. 


West, Ontario, 


estimated 


12,- 


Vilayet, Turkey 


TriENT), Tyrol, Austria, (1900) 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


Trenton, c. h., Gibson Co., Tenn., (1910) 2,402. 
On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

Treves (Ger, {Rier), Rhenish Prussia, Germany, 
(1905) 46,608. 

Treviso, capital of Prov. of Treviso, Italy, (1901) 
33,987. 


Tricutnorout, Dist. of Trichinopoli, Madras, 
India, (1901) 104,721. 
Triest, capital of the Kiistenland, Austria- 


Ilungary, (1909) 221,993. 
Principal seaport of the empire. 


TRIKKALA, Thessaly, Greece, (1908) 17,809. 
TrimsBLe, Athens Co., Ohio, 711. 
On Kanawha & Mich.; Toledo & Ohio Cen- 
tral (R.R.). 


Trinipap, c. h., Las Animas Co., Colo., 10,204. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Colo. & South- 
ern; Colo. & Wyo.; Denver & Rio Gr. (R.R.). 

—Santa Clara Prov., Cuba, (1899) 11,120. 

—Capital of Dept. of Beni, Bolivia, (1906) 
about 4,800. 

Trion, Chattooga Co., Ga., 1,721. 

TripoLtr, Bremer Co,, Iowa, 755. 

On Chicago Great Western (R.R.). 

—Capital of Tripoli, estimated 25,000 to 30,000. 

Tripouitza, capital of Nomarchy of Arcadia, 
Greece, (1908) 16,182. 

WARES BTA capital of Travancore, India, (1901) 
57,882. 

Trois-Rivieres, Trois-Riviéres and St. Maurice 
Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 9,981. 

BONDE EM vias of ae of Sondre, Trond- 
jem, Norwa 190 40,909. 

TROPANI, conten of Bio He Tropani, Sicily, 
(1901) 59,452, (commune). 

Troup, Smith Co., Texas, 1,126. 

On Int. and Great Northern (R.R.). 

Troy, c. h., Pike Co., Ala., 4,961. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Central of Ga. (R.R.). 

—Madison Co., IIl., 1,447. 

On St. L., Troy & East.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

—Perry Co., Ind., 570. 

On Southern (R.R.). 


—c. h., Doniphan Co., Kans., 940. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. Jos. & Grand 
Isl. (R.R.). 


—Waldo Co., Maine, (1910) 768. 

—ce. h., Lincoln Co., Mo., 1,120. 
On St. L. & Hannibal (R.R.). 

—Cheshire Co., N. H., 1,331. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 76,813. 
Situated on east bank of Hudson River, at 
mouth of Poestenkill Creek, 6 miles north- 
east of Albany and 151 miles north of New 
York City. Is on the New York Central and 
Hudson River, the Boston and Maine, and the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroads. 
The public buildings include the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, the Emma Willard Fe- 
male Seminary, a Masonic temple, a city hall, 
nine banks, and sixty-nine churches. The 
Rensselaer Polytechnic is one of the best 
known, also one of the earliest, purely tech- 
nical schools in the country. It was founded 
in 1824. 
The manufactures are important, the manufac- 
turing establishments numbering 612, the more 
prominent being the collar and shirt factories, 
of which there are thirty-two, employing 19,000 
hands and having an annual payroll of $10,000,- 
ooo. One factory has a frontage of 495 feet, and 
is the largest shirt and collar factory in the 
world. Troy provides eighty-five per cent of 
the shirts, collars, and cuffs manufactured in 
the country. Other products are horse-shoes, 
enough of which are manufactured annually 
to shoe 12,000,000 horses; iron spikes, rivets 
and valves, bells, chains, and stoves. There 
are nine breweries, with large export trade. 
Trade and commerce are favored by the sit- 
uation of the city, which is at the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Hudson River, 
and at the terminus of the Champlain and Erie 
Canals. 
Troy’s first settlement, the village of Van der 
Heyden, was made about 1786, and on Janu- 
ary 5, 1789, the name was changed to Troy. 
Its first charter was dated April 12, 1816. 

—c. h., Montgomery Co., N. C., 1,055. 
os Ps & Ashb.; Durham & Charlotte 

—c. h., Miami Co., Ohio, (1910) 6,122. 
On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Cleve., C., Ch. & St. 
L.; Dayton & Troy Electric (R.R.). 

—Bradford Co., Pa, 1,288. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Orleans Co., Vt., 1,686. 

Troyes, Dept. of Aube, France, (1906) 53,447. 

TRUMANSBURG, Tompkins Co., N. Y., 1,188. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

TruMebButt, Fairfield Co., Conn., (1910) 1,642. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

Truro, Cornwall, England, (1901) 11,562. 

—Barnstable Co., Mass., (1910) 655. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Colchester Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 5,993- 
On Dom. Atl.; Intercolonial (R.R.). 

TrussvILLE, Jefferson Co., Ala., 742. 
On Ala. Gt. South.; Louisv. & Nash. (R.R.). 


Tsaritsyn, Govt. of Saratov, Russia, (1897) 
55,181. 

Tsu, Ken of Miye, Japan, (1908) 41,220. 

Tusicon, Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 


15,168. 
Tusincen, Wiirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 16,809. 
Famous for its university, founded 1477. 
OURAN: Prov. of Cebu, Cebu, P. I., (1903) 
19,158. 
TucKaHoE, Westchester Co., N. Y., 2,722. 
On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. Riv. (R.R.) 
Tuckerton, Ocean Co., N, J., 1,268. 
On Tuckerton (R.R.) 
Tucson, c. h., Pima Co., Ariz., (1910) 13,193. 
On South. Pac.; Twin Buttes (R.R.). 
Tucuman, Argentina, (1906) 55.000. 
Tucumcari, Quay Co., N. Mex., 2,526. 
On Ch., Rk. Isl. & El Paso; El Paso & S. W. 
Sys. (R.R.) 
TuGuecarao, Prov. of Cagayan, Luzon, P. I., 
(1903) 16,105. 
Tua, capital of Govt. of Tula, Russia, (1897) 
114,733- 
Tuxancinco, State of Hidalgo, Mexico, (1900) 
9,037- 
Tuvare, Tulare Co., Cal., 2,758. 
On A., T. & S. Fe Coast L.; So. Pac. (R.R.). 
Tuxarosa, Otero Co., N. Mex., 1,022. 
On El Paso & S. W. System (R.R.). 
TuuiaA, Swisher Co., Tex., 1,216. 

On Pecos & North. Texas (R.R.) 
TuLtAHoma, Coffee Co., Tenn., 3,049. 
On Nashy., Chatt. & St. L. RR) 
TuLie, capital of Dept. of Corréze, 

(1906) 14,916. 
Tutty, Onondaga Co., N. Y., 551. 

On Del., Lack. & West. (R.R.). 
Tuttytown, Bucks Co., Pa., 622. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Tutsa, c. h., Tulsa Co., Okla., 18,182. 
Tumwater, Thurston Co., Wash., 490. 

On Port Townsend Southern (R.R.). 
TuNsRipGE, Orange Co., Vt., 918. 
Tunsrince Wetts, Kent, England, (1901) 33,- 


France, 


373- 
Tunis, capital of Tunis, Africa, 250,000. 
TUNKHANNOCK, c, h., Wyoming Co., Pa., 1,598. 
On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
TUNNELTON, Preston Co., W. Va., 792. 
On Balt. & Ohio; W. Va. Northern (R.R.). 
Tupeto, c. h., Lee Co., Miss., 3,88r. 
On Frisco Lines; Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 
Turrer Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y., 3,067. 
On New York & Ottawa (R.R.) 


Turin, Prov. of Turin, Italy, (1901) 335,656, 

(commune); estimated (1906) 358,000. 
Is situated at junction of the rivers Po and 
Dora Ripaira, 79 miles west-southwest of 
Milan; has richly decorated cathedral and 
many historical edifices, including Royal Pal- 
ace and ancient palace of dukes of Savoy. 
Silk manufacture is the principal industry. 

Turtock, Stanislaus Co., Cal., 1,573. 

On Southern Pac. (R.R.) 

Turner, Androscoggin Co., Maine, (1910) 1,708. 

INES peta, Prov. of Antwerp, Belgium, (1906) 
22,768. 

TurtLe Creek, Allegheny Co., Pa., 4,995. 

On Pennsylvania; Union (R.R.). 

TuscaLoosa, c. h., Tuscaloosa Co., Ala., 8,407. 
On Alabama Gt. South.; Bir. & G. R. & 
Co.; Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

Tuscota, c. h., Douglas Co., Ill., 2,453. 

On Chic. & East. Ill.; Cin., Ham. & Dayton; 
Illinois Central (R.R.). 

Tuscumsia, c. h., Colbert Co., Ala., 3,324- 

On Louisville & Nashville; Southern (R.R.). 

Tuskecer, c. h., Macon Co., Ala., 2,803. 

On Tuskegee (R.R.). 


TUTTLE, Peat Co., Okla., 794. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 
TurtLincen, Wiirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 


14,627. 
TuxtLta GutTTIEREz, capital of State of Chiapas, 
Mexico, (1900) 9,395. ; 
Tver, capital of Govt. of Tver, Russia, (1897) 
53,544. 
Tweep, Hastings Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,168. 
On Bay of Quinte; Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
Twin Fats, Cassia Co., Ida., 5,258. 
On Oregon Short Line (R.R.) 
Two Harsors, c. h., Lake Co., Minn., 4,990. 
On Duluth & Iron Range (R.R.). 
Two Rivers, Manitowoc Co., Wis., 4,850. 
On Northern Pacific (R.R.) 
Tyter, c. h., Smith Co., Texas, 10,400. 
On Int. & Gt. No.; St. Louis S. W. (R.R.). 
TyLertowNn, Pike Co., Miss., 795- 
On Fern. & Gulf; N. O. Gt. North. (R.R.) 
Tynpa.tt, c. h., Bonhomme Co., S. Dak., 1,107. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
oR AN ey Northumberland, England, (1901) 
51,366. 
Tyncssoro, Middlesex Co., Mass., 829. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Tyrone, Blair Co., Pa., (1910) 7,176. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
TyuMEN, capital of Russian Govt. of Tobolsk, 
Siberia, (1900) 29,651. 
Depot for commerce between Russia, China, 
and Siberia; the oldest Russian town in Sibe- 
ria, founded in 1586. 
Usay, Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. L., 
7,355- 
Uparpur, capital of Udaipur, India, (1901) 45,595. 
Unppevatia, Prov. of Gothenburg, Sweden, esti- 
mated (1907) 11,435. 
UprneE, capital of Prov. of Udine, Italy, (1901) 


37,942. _ ‘ 
Ura, capital of Govt. of Ufa, Russia, (1897) 
49,275. 
UHRICHSVILLE, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, 4,751. 
On Balt. & Ohio; N. O. Trac. & L. Co. (EI.); 
Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Uitrenuace, Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 12,193. 
Uy Pest, Hungary, (1900) 41,836, (commune). 
Uxiau, c. h., Mendocino Co., Cal., 2,136. 
On Northwestern Pacific (R.R.). 
Ui, Wirtemberg, Germany, (1905) 51,680. 
Uman, Govt. of Kiev, Russia, (1897) 31,016. 
Umpattan. See AMBALLA. 
UnapiLia, Dooly Co., Ga., 1,003. 
On Ga. So. & Fla. (R.R.). 
—Otsego Co., N. Y., 1,009. 
On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). 
Union, Hardin Co., Iowa, 540. 
On Iowa Central (R.R.). 
—Knox Co., Maine, (1910) 1,233. 
On Georges Valley (R.R.). 
—Franklin Co., Mo., 934. ? 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 


(1903) 


—Hudson Co., N. J., 21,023. 

—Broome Co., N. Y., 1,544. 
On Erie (R.R.). 

—Union Co., Ore., 1,483. 


On Central of Oregon; Ore. R. R. & Nav. 
Co. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Union Co., S. C., 5,623. 
On Southern; Union & Glenn Spgs. (R.R.). 
Union Bripce, Carroll Co., Md., 804. 
On West Maryland (R.R.) 
Union City, Randolph Co., Ind., 3,209. 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Dayton & Union; 
Ohio Electric; Pitts., Cin., C. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Branch Co., Mich., 1,340. 
On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
—Darke Co., Ohio, 1,595. 
—Erie Co., Pa., 3,684. 
On Erie; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—c. h., Obion Co., Tenn., 4,389. 
pare eee & Ohio; Nash., Chatt. & St. L. 


Union Pornt, Greene Co., Ga., 1,363- 

On Georgia; Union Pac. & W. Pl. (R.R.) 
Union SprinGs, c. h., Bulloch Co., Ala., 4,055. 

On Cent. of Ga.; Union Springs & No. (R.R.). 
Uniontown, Perry Co., Ala., 1,836. 

On Southern (R.R.). 
—Union Co., Ky., 1,356. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 
—Fayette Co., Pa., (1910) 13,344. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
UNIONVILLE, c. h., Putnam Co., Mo., 2,000. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
University, St. Louis Co., Mo., 2,417. 
University Prace, Lancaster Co., Neb., 3,200. 
Urranp, San Bernardino Co., Cal., 2,384. 

On A. T. & S. F., Coast Lines (R.R.) 
—Grant Co., Ind., 1,080. 

On’ PCG) & St Ll. (RIRD: 
—Delaware Co., Pa., 2,221. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Phila., Balt. & Wash. (R.R.) 
Upper Axton, Madison Co., Ill., 2,918. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago & Alton; Cleve., 

Cin., C. & St. L. (R.R.). 


Urrer Dyxe, Kings Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 
1,055. 
Unvad Sanpusky, c. h., Wyandot Co., Ohio, 


35779. 
On Hocking Valley; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Upsata, capital of Lan of Upsala, Sweden, esti- 
mated (1907) 24,000. 
Urton, Worcester Co., Mass., 2,071. 
On Grafton & Upton (R.R.). 
Uratsk, capital of Territory of Uralsk, Russia, 
(1900) 36,466. 
Urzrana, c. h., Champaign Co., Ill., (1910) 8,245. 
On Clev., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Wabash (R.R.). 
—c. h., Champaign Co., Ohio, (1910) 7,739. 
On Clev., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Erie; Ohio Elec- 
tric; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 
Ursino, capital of Prov. of Pesaro e Urbino, 
Italy, (1901) 18,307. 
Urpaneta, Prov. of Pangasinan, Luzon, P. I., 
(1903) 20,544. / ; 
Evie State of Michoacan, Mexico, (1900) 
0,808. 
On National of Mexico (R.R.). 
Utica, Macomb Co., Mich., 406. 
On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
—Oneida Co., N. Y., (1910) 74,419. 
On the Mohawk River, the Erie Canal, and 
the West Shore; the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western; the New York, Ontario and 
Western; the New York Central and Hudson 
River; the Unadilla Valley; and the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroads. 


The city is the centre of a large dairying dis. 
trict, and is the principal cheese market of 
as New tees ; : - 
tica was settle y colonists from Englan 

and New England. It was oubeene ae 
village in 1798, and received its city charter 
in 1832. 

Utica, Licking Co., Ohio, 1,729. 
On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.) 

Utrecut, capital of Proy. of Utrecht, Holland, 
(1905) 114,321; estimated (1908) 116,783. 
Situated on the Old Rhine, traversed by two 
canals, crossed by numerous stone bridges, and 
surrounded by strong forts. The town is well 
built, and has several squares, promenades, a 
Government house, a Protestant Gothic cathe. 
dral, mint, handsome town hall, palace of jus- 
tice, etc. 

Utrecht is the central point of the Dutch rail- 
way system, and carries on an extensive trade 
in grain and cattle, and in the manufactures 
of the place, which include Utrecht velvet, 
carpets, floor cloth, cottons, linens, ete. 
Utrecht is the oldest town in Holland, and was 
called by the Romans Trajectum ad Rhenum, 
that is, “‘Ford of the Rhine.” 

Utsunomriya, capital of Tochigi, Japan, (1908) 
47,114. 

Wigs Dept. of Arecibo, Porto Rico, (1899) 
3,619. 

Uvatpe, c. h., Uvalde Co., Texas, 3,998. 

On ae City & Uvalde; Galv. Har. & San 
Ant. (R.R.). 

Uxsrince, Ontario Co., West, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,657. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—wWorcester Co., Mass., (1910) 4,671. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

VacavitLe, Solano Co., Cal., 1,177. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 

VaiL, Crawford Co., Iowa, 631. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Vatatie, Columbia Co., N. Y., 1,219. 
On Albany Southern (El) (R.R.). 

Vatpivia, capital of Prov. of Valdivia, Chile, 
(1908) 85,300. 

Vaxoosta, c. h., Lowndes Co., Ga., 7,656. 

On Atlantic Coast Line; Georgia & Florida; 

_ Ga. So. & Fla.; Valdosta, Moult. & W. (R.R.). 

VALENCE, Dept. of Drome, France, (1906) 25,169. 

VaLENcia, capital of Prov. of Valencia, Spain, 
(1900) 213,530. 

Situated on the Mediterranean. The old bat- 
tlemented walls, erected by Pedro IV in 1356, 
were removed in 1871. 

Valencia, or Valentia del Cid, dating from the 
second century B. c., was destroyed by Pom- 
pey; taken by the Goths, a. p. 413; by the 
Moors, 715; and by the Cid, 1094. The union 
of Ferdinand and Isabella brought it under 
the Castilian crown. 

Vatencia, Capital of State of Carabobo,: Venez- 
uela, (1894) 38,654. 

NGer ae Prov. of Bohol, Bohol, P. I., (1903) 
7,809. 

VALENCIENNES, Dept. of Nord, France, (1906) 
29,901. 

VALENTINE, Cherry Co., Neb., 1,098. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.) 

VALETTA, capital of Malta, (1900) 61,268. 
Strongly fortified; the military works were 
mostly constructed by the Knights of Malta; 
peo dauaniers of the British Mediterranean 
eet. 

VALLADOLID, in Old Castile, capital of Prov. of 
Valladolid, Spain, (1900) 68,789. 

On the left bank of the Pisuerga, and om tlie 
Irun-Madrid Railway. It is a fortress of the 
first rank, has a cathedral founded in 1585 by 
Philip II, many monasteries, and a celebrated 
university founded in 1346. 

The old Roman town of Pintia is said to have 
been rebuilt in 625 by the Goths, but the name 
Valladolid was first applied to it after its re- 
covery from the Moors about 1072. 


—Prov. of Negros Occidental, Negros, P. L., 
_ (1903) 10,550. 
VALLEJO, ce. h., Solano Co., Cal., 11,340. 
VaLLENAR, Prov. of Atacama, Chile, estimated 
_ (1904) 5,675 
Vattey City, c. h., Barnes Co., N. Dak, 
4,606, 
On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; Northern 
Pacific (R-R.). i 
VaLttey Fats, Jefferson Co., Kans., 1,129. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pacific 


Union Pacific (R.R.). 
VALLEYFIELD, Beauharnois Co., Quebec, Canada 
(1901) 11,055. 
On Grand Trunk; N. Y. C. & H. R. (R.R.). 
Vattey Junction, Polk Co., Iowa, 2,573. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Minneapolis & 
St. L. (R.R.). 
Vatiiant, McCurtain Co., Okla., 656. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 
Varraratso, Proy. of Valparaiso, Chile, (1908) 
190,000. 
Fortified seaport, situated at the base of steep, 
bare hills about 1,600 feet high, and round the 
head of a bay which possesses good anchorage, 
_but is unsafe in winter. 
VALPARAISO, c. h., Porter Co., Ind., 6,987. 
On Grand Trunk; N. Y., Chic. & St. L; 
Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
—State of Zacatecas, Mexico, about 23,500. 
Van Austyne, Grayson Co., Texas, 1,441. 
‘On H. &70. GR): 
VAN BuREN, ec. h., Crawford Co., Ark., 3,878. 
a oe Lines; St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. 
AN). 
—Grant Co., Ind., 1,189. 
On Toledo, St. L. & Western (R.R.). 
—Aroostook Co., Maine, (1910) 3,065. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
VANCEBORO, Washington Co., Maine, (1910) 623. 
_On Canadian Pacific; Maine Central (R.R.). 
VaNceEBuRG, c. h., Lewis Co., Ky., 1,145. 
_On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 
Vancouver, British Columbia, (1901) 26,138. 
On Canadian Pacific; Great Northern (R.R.). 
—c. h., Clarke Co., Wash., (1910) 9,300. 
Situated on the Columbia River and on the 
Northern Pacific; the Great Northern; the 
Oregon and Washington; and the Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle; 6 miles north of Port- 
land, Ore. 
Vanpatia, c. h., Fayette Co., Ill., 2,947. 
On Illinois Central; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—Audrain Co., Mo., (1910) 1,595. 
On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
VANDERBILT, Fayette Co., Pa., 1,108. 
On Pittsburg & Lake Erie (R.R.) 
VANDERGRIFT, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 3,876. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 
Year Hericuts, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
35435. 
VANKLEEK Hitt, Prescott Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 1,674. 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
VANNEs, capital of Dept. of Morbihan, France, 
(1906) 18,755. 
VAN WERT, c. h., Van Wert Co., Ohio, 7,157. 
On Cin. North.; Ohio Electric; Penna. (R.R.). 
Varna, Bulgaria, (1901) 33,443; estimated (1905) 
37,155. 
VassaLzoro, Kennebec Co., Maine, (1910) 2,077. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
Vassar, Tuscola Co., Mich., 1,659. 
On Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
VEEDERSBURG, Fountain Co., Ind., 1,757. 
On Chic. & East. Ill.; Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. 
L.; Toledo, St. L. & West. (R.R.). 
Veca, Dept. of Bayamon, Portu Rico, 2,288. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE WORLD 


Venice, capital of, Prov. of Venice, Italy, (1901) 


151,840. 
Situated near the head of the Adriatic. The 
city is built almost entirely on piles driven 
into about eighty small islands in the shallow 
waters of the Bay of Venice. A modern via- 
duct, crossing the Lagoons, supported on 22a 
arches, part of the Verona and Venice Rail- 
way, has lately united the Continent with the 
Littorale oh PLOLeG ONE beach of the city, The 
eighty islands on which the city is built are 
separated from each other by narrow channels, 
which serve the purpose of thoroughfares, 
being constantly traversed by gondolas (long, 
narrow boats), answering the purpose of cabs 
and omnibuses. The whole series of islands 
is bound together by 450 bridges. Some of 
the islands are large enough to have short 
streets and piazzas, but in general they pre- 
sent rows of buildings, with canal fronts. The 
longest and most important street in Venice, 
the Mercerie, is only 15 feet wide. Of the 
few other streets, the Via 22 Marzo and the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele are perhaps the most 
important. Venice is nearly 8 miles in cir- 
cumference, and is divided into two parts by 
the Grand Canal. Over this canal there are 
three bridges besides the railroad bridge; that 
of the Rialto, consisting of a single arch 90 
feet in Span and 24 feet in height, built of 
marble in 1590. Two ranges of shops divide 
it into three narrow parallel streets. 
Venice was for many centuries the capital of 
the first maritime and commercial state in the 
world. It consequently contains a large num- 
ber of public buildings and palatial residences; 
among the most celebrated of its national edi- 
fices are the cathedral of St. Mark, the proc- 
urators’ palaces (Royal Palace), both on the 
Piazza San Marco, and the palace of the Doges, 
begun in 814. The most famous features of 
the latter are the Scala dei Giganti, a magnifi- 
cent flight of stairs, and the great council hall. 
The Bridge of Sighs stretches across the canal 
called the Rio Palazzo, and communicates be- 
tween prisons on the east and the Doge’s pal- 
ace on the west bank of the canal. The fa- 
mous campanile, which collapsed in 1902, has 
been_rebuilt on the same spot in the Piazza 
San Marco, according to the original architect's 
design, and, as far as possible, with the origi- 
nal materials. 
In the Middle Ages Venice had the monopoly 
of all the glass sold to Europe; it is still cele- 
brated for its exquisite glass, mosaics, and 
lace, and manufactures mirrors, jewelry, arti- 
ficial pearls, silks, velvets, and porcelain. 
Venice was founded, 421 a. p., as a place of 
refuge during the invasion of Italy by Attila. 
In 697 government by an elective prince, or 
Doge, was established. The prosperity and 
power of Venice began with the dawn of the 
ninth century. In 1133 the Doge Sebastiano 
received the title of Sovereign of the Adriatic. 
In the reign of Giovanni, 1620, Venice was 
the first maritime and commercial state in 
Europe, and a leading military and political 
power. When the route to India around the 
Cape was discovered, the prestige of Venice 
declined, and her power gradually sank till, 
on the occupation of Italy by the armies of 
the French Republic, she became a part of 
Napoleon’s Cisalpine republic. From 1815 to 
1866, with exception of one year (1849), 
Austria held sway; then the Italian Kingdom 
assumed sovereignty. 
—Madison Co., IIl., 3,718. ; 
On Chicago & Alton; Cleve., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; 
Wabash (R.R.). 
Vento, Limburg, Netherlands, (1899) 14,318. 
VentTurRA, c. h., Ventura Co., Cal., 2,945. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Vera Cruz, Vera Cruz State, 
29,164. ’ 
On Interoceanic of Mex.; Mexican; 
Cruz; Vera Cruz & Isthmus (R.R.) 
VeRCELLI, Prov. of Novara, Piedmont, 
(1901) 31,154, (commune). 
Verpun, Dept. of Meuse, France, (1906) 13,508. 
—Jacques-Cartier Co., Qvebec, Canada, (1901) 
1,808. 
tee, Addison Co., Vt., 1,483. 
On ee ei GS Ore be 
RMILION, Erie Co., 10, 1,309. 
Mirais Lake Sh. & Mich. So.; Lake Shore Elec- 
tric; N. wens see EaiGheRee 
—c. h., Cla OFS a Dalkeed, cave 
On Chicas! Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Vermont, Fulton Co., Ill., 1,118. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 
Vernon, c. h., Wilbarger Co., Tex 5, 3,195- 
On Ft. W. & Deny. City; Frisco ‘nes (R.R.). 
VeERNOYE, capital of Territory of S miretchinsk, 
Kirghiz Steppes, Russia, (1900) 22,744. 
Verona, capital of Prov. of Verona, Italy, (1901) 
74,271, (commune). 
—Essex Co., N. J., 1,675. 
On Erie (R.R.) 
—Allegheny Co., Pa., 2,849. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). ’ f 
VERSAILLES, capital of Dept. of Seine-et-Oise, 
France, (1906) 54,820, (commune). b 
Site of the famous palace and park of Louis 
XIV, built in 1672, and the two palaces called 
the Grand and the Petit Trianon, the latter 
associated with Marie Antoinette; the French 
Revolution opened kere with the assembly of 
the States-General in 1789, and the unification 
of Germany was formally consummated here 
by proclaiming the King of Prussia Emperor 
of Gecuangl 1871. 
—c. h., Woodford Co., Ky., 2,268. 
On Louisville a a Boece (R.R.). 
. h., Morgan Co., Mo., 1,598. | 
oats RL &P.; Ae Pacific (R.R.). 
—Darke Co., Ohio, 1,580. 7 p 
on Cin., Ham. Day.; Cl., Cin., Chic, & 
St L. (R.R.). 
—Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,437. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.) 

Versecz, Comitat of Temes, Hungary, (1900) 
24,770, (commune) estimated (1906) 27,420. 
Verviers, Prov. of Liége, Belgium, (1900) 49,- 
vont, Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, (1908) 

14,215. 
= i, Switzerland Cos tad 1,256. 
Sequoyah Co., ay 794. 
vie Dts ie: Iron Mount. & South. (R.R.) 
Vinorc, capital of Govt. of Viborg, Finland, 
1906 ,065. 
yin ssirial of Prov. of Vicenza, 
(1901) 44,777: 3 
VEC Prov. of Curico, Chile, (1904) 3,820. 
VicxspurG, Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 1,624. 
On Gd. Rapids & Ind.; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
—Warren Co., Miss., (1910) 20,814. 
On Alabama & Vicks.; Vicks., Shrev. & Pac.; 
Yazoo een years Cg 
ctor, Teller Co., Colo., 3.162. x 
Meee Colo. Sp. & Cr. Ck. Dis.; Flor. & Cripple 
Ck.; Midland Terminal (R.R.) of 
VicTorRIA, ee Co., capital of British Co- 
lumbia, (1901) 20,910. 
—Prov. of ates Sper P. ne (1903) 14,945. 
—c. h., Victoria Co., Texas, 3,673. 
On Gal. Har. & San Ant. RR). 
—Prov. of Malleco, Chile, (1904) 10,041. 
Vicrorravitie, Arthabaska Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 1,693. 
On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Vicuna, Prov. of Atacama, 
(1904) 2,134. 


Mexico, (1900) 
Vera 


Italy, 


Italy, 


Chile, estimated 


VipattA, Toombs Co., Ga., 1,776. 
On Georgia & Florida; Macon, Dublin & Sav.; 
Seaboard Air Line (R.R.) 

—c. h., Concordia Parish, La., 1,345. 
On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So, (RUR.). 

Vienna, Austria, the capital of the 
(1909) 2,085,888. 
Situated on the Danube Canal, a branch of 
the Danube. The river Wien flows through 
part of the city to join the canal. Vienna 
consists of the Inner City and eight districts, 
viz., Leopoldstadt, Landstrasse, Wieden, Mar- 
garethen, Mariahilf, Neubau, Alsergrund, and 
Favoriten. These, with the exception of the 
last, an artisans’ quarter, are enclosed by 
fortifications known as the Lines. The irregu- 
lar hexagon formed by the Inner City was, 
till 1858, enclosed by an inner line of forti- 
fications, the site of which is now occupied 
by the Ringstrasse, a series of handsome boule- 
vards. The sixth side is bounded by the Franz- 
Josefs Quay, on the Danube Canal. 

Though Vienna contains buildings of the four- 
teenth and even of the thirteenth century, 
nearly all the most pretentious public build- 
ings date from the later half of the nine- 
teenth century. The City and the 


Empire, 


Inner 


ames: 


y Cmte: 
servoir A A 
ms Adlimadasdort 


Vircinta City, c. h., Storey Co.# Nev., 2,244. 
On Virginia & Truckee (R.R.) 
Virogua, c. h., Vernon Co,, Wis., 2,059. 
On C., M. & St. P.; La Crosse & S. E. (R.R.). 
Visatia, c. h., Tulare Co., Cal., 4,550. 
On A, T. & S. Fe Coast L.; So. Pac. (R.R.). 
Vitessk, capital of Govt. of Vitebsk, Russia, 
(1897) 65,871. 
VITERBO, Prov. of Rome, Italy, (1901) 21,292. 
Viroria, capital of Proy. of Alava, Spain, (1900) 
39,701, 
Vittoria, Prov. of Syracuse, Sicily, (1901) 32,- 
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Vivian, Caddo Parish, La., 826 
On Kansas City Southern (R.R.) 

VLADIKAVRATZ, capital of Territory of Terek, 
Russia in Asia, (1897) 48,843; (1900) 43,740. 

VLADIMIR, capital of Govt. of Vladimir, Russia, 
(1900) 32,029. 

VLADIVOSTOK, capital of Prov. 
Asiatic Russia, (1900) 38,000, 

Voto, Nomarchy of Larissa, Thessaly, 
(1908) 19,871. 

Vo.ocpa, capital of Govt. of Vologda, Russia, 
(1897) 27,705. 

VotsK, Govt. of Saratov, 
039. 


of Primorskaya, 


Greece, 


Russia, (1900) 27,- 


VIENNA, 


Ringstrasse are the handsomest and most fash- 
ionable quarters. In the former are the Cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen (1300-1510), with a tower 
450 feet in height; the Hofburg, or imperial 
palace, and many palaces of the nobility. On 
one side or other of the Ringstrasse rise the 
exchange, the university, the huge Gothic New 
Rathhaus (built at a cost of over $37750,000), 
the Parliament house, the Supreme Law Courts, 
the Imperial Museums of Natural History and 
of Art on either side of the imposing monu- 
ment of the Empress Maria Theresa, the Im- 
perial Opera House, the Academy of Art, the 
Austrian Museum of Art and Industry, ete. 
Vienna has many large public parks, the largest 
being the Prater, one of the finest in Europe. 
In educational, scientific, artistic, and benevo- 
lent institutions the city is very rich. The 
university, founded in 1365 and renowned 
throughout the world as a medical school, has 
over 6,000 students. The extensive public 
rteture gallery in the Museum of Art is fa- 
mous for its unrivaled examples of the Vene- 
tian school, Rubens and Diirer. The Imperial 
Library has 900,000 volumes, and was founded 
in 1444. The Public Hospital, with 2,000 beds, 
is the largest in Europe. 

Vienna is the chief industrial city of the Aus- 
trian empire. Its breweries are famous. 

It is also a centre of trade and finance. 
Grain, flour, cattle, seeds, wines, and manu- 
factured goods of all kinds are annually han- 
dled here to an immense aggregate value. 
Vienna occupies the site of the Roman Vindo- 
bona, which was established a. p. 14. The 
beginning of its present importance dates from 
the Crusades. In 1276 it became the capital 
of the Hapsburg dynasty. In 1814-15 the 
Congress of Vienna was held to reorganize 
the political system of Europe on the down- 
fall of Napoleon. 

ViennA, c. h., Dooly Co., Ga., (1910) 1,564. 
On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Georgia South. & 
Florida (R.R.). 

—c. h., Johnson Co., Tll., 1,124. 

OnvCs C.-C. & SE Eh) CRE: 

Vienne, Dept. of Isére, France, (1906) 23,229. 

Viersen, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 
27,582. 

Vican, Prov. of Ilocos Sur, Luzon, P. I., (1903) 
14,945. 

Virtta Rica, Paraguay, (1899) 25,000. 

Vita Grove, Douglas Co., Ill., 1,828. 

On Ch. & E. Ill. (R.R.) 

Vittasis, Prov. of Pangasinan, Luzon, P. IL, 
(1903) 12,660. 

Viuttsca, Montgomery Co., Iowa, 2,039. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Viuna, capital of Prov. of Vilna, Russia, (1900) 
162,633. 

Vina vet Mar, Chile, (1907) 26,262. 

Vinatwaven, Knox Co., Maine, 2,334. 

Vincennes, Dept. of Seine, France, 
29,791. 

—c. h., Knox Co., Ind., 14,805. . 
On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. 
L.; Evansy. & Terre H.; Vandalia (R.R.). 

VineLanp, Cumberland Co., N, J., (gto) 5,282. 
On Central of N. J.; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


(1906) 


Vinita, c. h., Craig Co., Okla., 4,082. 
Vinnitsa, Govt. of Podolia, Russia, (1897) 
30,563. 


Vinton, c. h., Benton Co., Towa, 3,336. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Roanoke Co., Va., 1,028. 
On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 
Vixtonpate, Cambria Co., Pa., t.4to. 
On Blacklick & Yel. Crh.; Buff., Roch. & 
Pitts.; Pennsylvania (R.R) 
Virac, Prov. of Albay, Luzon, P. I., 
8.045. 
Virven, Macoupin Co.. Ml., 4,000. 
On Burl. Route; Chicago & Alton (R.R.) 
—Rrandon Co., Manitoba, Canada, (1006) 1.471. 
On Canadian Northern; Canadian Pac. (R.R.). 
Viagra, c, h., Cass Co., Ill, 1,01. 


(1903) 


n.B. & O. S. W.; Chic., Peo. & St. L. (R.R.). 


—St. Louis Co. Minn., 10,473. 
On Dul. & Iron 


Dul., Rainy L. & W.; Great Northern (R.R.). 


AUSTRIA, 


Range; Dul., Missahe & No.: 


AND ENVIRONS 


Voronezu, capital of Govt. of Voronezh, Russia, 
(1906) 71,071. 
of Govt. of Vyatka, 


VyatTKa, capital 
(1897) 25,008. 

Wasasu, c. h., Wabash Co., Ind., 8,687. 

On Clev., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Wabash (R.R.). 
WasasHa, c. h., Wabasha Co., Minn., 2,622. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R K.) 

Waco, c. h., McLennan Co., Texas, 26,425. 

At the confluence of the Bosqueand Brazos Rivers, 

and on the Texas Central; the Missouri, Kansas 

and Texas; the Houston and Texas Central; the 

International and Great Northern; the St. 

Louis Southwestern; and the San Antonio and 

Aransas Pass railroads. 

Waco is the chief interior cotton entrepét of 

Texas, handling about 160,000 bales annually. 
Wapvena, c. h., Wadena Co., Minn., 1,820. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific (R.R.). 
Wavessoro, c. h., Anson Co., N. C., 2,376. 

On Atl. Coast Line; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
Wapswortu, Medina Co., Ohio, 3,073. 

On Erie; No. O. T. & L. Co. (El) (R.R.). 
Waconer, c. h., Wagoner Co., Okla., 4,018. 

On Mo.,- Kansas & Texas; Missouri, Okl. & 

Gulf; St. L., Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 
Wacram, Lower Austria, Austria, about 25,000. 

Scene of Napoleon’s defeat of the Austrians, 

July 6, 1809. 

Wanoo, c. h., Saunders Co., Neb. 2,168. 

On Burlington Route; Northwestern Line; 

Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Waureton, c. h., Richland Co., N. Dak., 2,467. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Great Northern; 
Northern Pacific (R.R.). 

Warrszurc, Wallawalla Co., Wash., 1,237. 

On North. Pac.; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 
WartsFieLp, Washington Co., Vt., 709. 
Waitzen, Hungary, (1900) 16,808. 
Wakamatsu, Ken of Fukushima, Japan, (1908) 

39,265. 

WakayaMa, Ken of Wakayama, Japan, (1908) 
775303- 

Waxertetp, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 41,413. 

—Middlesex Co,, Mass., (1910) 11,404. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Gogebic Co., Mich., 714. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Dixon Co., Neb., 861. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—Carroll Co., N. H., 1,543. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Wake Forest, Wake Co., N. C., 1,443. 

Watpen, Orange Co., N. Y., (1910) 4,004. 

On West Shore (R.R.). 

—Caledonia Co., Vt., 739. 

On St. Johns. & Lake Cham. ¢R.R.) 
Watpozoro, Lincoln Co., Maine, (1910) 2,656. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 

WaLHaLta, c. h., Oconee Co., S. C., 1,595. 

On Blue Ridge (R.R.). 

Wackerton, St. Joseph Co., Ind., 1,003. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Chic., Ind. & South.; 

Lake Erie & Western (R.R.). 

—Bruce Co., East, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
2.071. 


On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 


Russia, 


WaALkERVILLE, Silverbow Co., Mont., 2,491. 
—KEssex Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1.595. 


On Grand Trunk; Pere Marq.; Wabash (R.R.). 
Watt, Allegheny Co., Pa.. 1,962. 
Wattace, c. h., Shoshone Co., Idaho, 3,000. 
On North. Pac.; Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co. (R.R.). 
Watracesurc, Bothwell Co., Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 2.763. 
On Pere Marquette (R.R.). _ 
Wattacrass, Aroostook Co., Maine, (1910) 1,004. 
On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 
We ete pee Spatend, (1901) 33,227; 
estimate: 1905 2,460, 
Warta Watta, c. h., Wallawalla Co., Wash., 
(toro) 10,364. y 
Situated on the Walla Walla River, and on 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company 
line, and the Northern Pacific railroads. 
The city is known throughout the Northwest 
as the Garden City. an ideal place of residence. 
Wattrncrorp, New Haven Co., Conn., 8,690. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 


—c. 
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Wattrneton, Bergen Co., N. J., 3,448. 


WALLISVILLE, c. h., Chambers Co., exas, 2,500. 
AULEEND, Northumberland, England, (1901) 
20,918, 


Watnut, Pottawattamie Co., Iowa, 950. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

Watnutrort, Northampton Co., Pa., 1,039. 

On Central of New Jersey (R.R.) 

Watnut Rince, Lawrence Co., Ark., 1,798. 

On Frisco Lines; St. L., I. Mt. & So. (R.R. 

Watnut Sprines, Bosque Co., Tex., 1,340. 

On Texas Central (R.R.) 

Watrotr, Nerfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 4,892. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

-~-Cheshire Co., N. H., 2,668. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Wa sau, Staffordshire, England, 
430; estimated (1907) 96,171. 
ALSENBURG, c. h., Huerfano Co., Colo., 2,423. 
On Colo. & South.; Denver & Rio Gr. (R.R.) 

Watrer, Comanche Co., Okla., 1,377: 

On Chicago, Rock Island & Paci (R.R.) 

WALTeERs0RO, c. h., Colleton Co., S. C., 1,677. 
On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.). 

Wattuam, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 27,834. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 


(1901) 86. 


Watton, Delaware Co. ¥.g 3,203. 
On N. Y., Ontario & stern (R.R.). 
Wameco, Pottawatomie Co., Kans., 1,714. 


On Union Pacific (R.R.). 

Wanpsseck, Schleswig, Germany, (1905) 31,565. 

Wanette, Pottawatomie Co., Okla., 766. 

On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (R.R.) 
Wanye, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 30,582, 

(commune). 

Wapakoneta, c. h., Auglaize Co., Ohio, (1910) 
5.349. 

On Cin., Ham. & Dayton; Day. & Troy Elec.: 

Tol. & Ohio Cent.; Western Ohio (El.) (R.R.). 
Waranucka, Johnston Co., Okla., 948. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Mo., Okla. & 

Gulf (R.R.) 

Waretto, c. h., Louisa Co., Iowa, 1,326. 
On_Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Muscatine No. 
& So. (R.R.), 

Warrincers Farts, Dutchess Co., N. ¥.,..3,198. 

Warvner, Shoshone Co,, Idaho, 1,369. 

On No. Pac.; Ore. R. R. & Nay. Co. (R-R.) 
Ware, Hampshire Co., Mass., (1910) 8,774. 

On Boston & Alb.; Boston & Maine (R.R.) 
Warenam, Plymouth Co., Mass., (1910) 4,102. 
Warm Sprincs, c. h., Bath Co., Va., 500. 
Warner, Merrimack Co., N. H., 1,226. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Warren, Bradley Co., Ark., 2,057. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So.; Warren & 

Ouachita Val.; Warren, J. & Saline Riv.(R.R.) 
—Jo Deviess Co., 1l., 1,331. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; Illinois Cent. (R.R.). 
—Huntington Co., Ind., 1,189. 

On Toledo, St. L. & Western (R.R.). 
—Knox Co., Maine, (1910) 1,812. 

On Georges Va!.; Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 4,188. 

On Boston & Albany (R.R.). 


—c. h., Marshall Co., Minn., 1,613. 


On Great North.; Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. 
(R.R.) 


—Grafton Co., N. H., 7o1. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—c. h., Trumbull Co., Ohio, (1910) 11,081 
On Balt. & Ohio; Erie; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


—c. h., Warren Co., Pa., (1910) 11,080. 


On Dunk., Al. Val. & Pitts.; Penna. (R.R.) 


--Bristol Co., R. I., 6,585. 


On N, Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 
—Washington Co., Vt., 825. 

Warrenspure, c. h., Johnson Co., Mo., 4,689. 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

WarrENTON, c. h., Warren Co., Ga., 1,368. 

On Georgia (R.R.). 

h., Warren Co., N. C., 
On Warrenton (R.R.). 
—c. h., Fauquier Co., Va., 
On Southern (R.R.) 
Warrincton, Lanca 
7o1; estimated (1907) 7 ¥u 
Situated on the right hank of the Mersey 
‘Though of recent development, it is an ancient 
place, the Wallington of Domesday. Its manu- 

factures are important. 

Warrior Run, Luzerne Co., Pa., 1,251. 

On Cent. of New Jersey; Lehigh Valley(R.R.) 
Warsaw, Russian Poland, (1901) 756,426 

Situated on the Vistula, being connected with 

Praga, its fortified suburb, by a floating bridge. 

Warsaw consists of an old and a new town, 

independent of its suburbs; the place is one 

of great antiquity. 

In 1566 Warsaw succeeded Cracow as the cap- 

ital of Poland. In 1830 the Russians were 

driven from it by the Poles, but it was rctaken 
in the following year. 
—c. h., Kosciusko Co., Ind., 4,430. 

On Clev., Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Penna. (R.R.). 
—Hancock Co., Ill., 2,254. 

On Tol., Peo. & West. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Wyoming Co., N. Y., 3,206. 

On Buff., Roch. & Pitts.; Erie (R.R.). 
Warwick, capital of Warwickshire, England, 

(1901) 11,889. 

—Franklin Co., Mass., (1910) 477. 
—Orange Co., N. Y., 2,318. 

On Lehigh & Hudson River (R.R.). 
—Kent Co., R. I., 26,629. 

Waseca, c. h., Waseca Co., Minn., 3,054. 

On Minn. & St. L.; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Wasxeurn, Aroostook Co., Maine, 1,582. 
—Bayfield Co., Wis., 3,830. 

On Northern Pacific; Northwest. Line (R.R.) 
Wasxincton, District of Columbia, (1900) 278,- 

718; (1910) 331,069. 

Capital of the United States. In i800 the 

seat of government was removed from Phila- 

delphia to Washington, which was created es- 
peony for the purpose from the plans of 
ajor Pierre Charles I’F fant. 

The city lies on the north bank of the Poto- 


807. 


1,427. 


e, Vngland, (1901) 94,- 


ma: River, 130 miles irom Chesapeake Bay, 
or. a plain with slight elevations and_ sur- 
rounded by hills. It is on the lines of the 


Baltimore and Ohio; the Chesapeake and Ohio; 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
(Pennsylvania System); the Washington 
Southern; the Southern railroads, and several 
interurban electric lines. 

The centre of the city is Capitol Hill, from 
which radiate twenty-one wide avenues, inter- 
sected by rectangularly disposed and alphabet- 
ically named streets, running east and west, 
and numbered streets north to south. The 
avenues, the widest in the world, lined with 
some 84,000 trees and paved with asphalt, are 
named after the several States. National 
monuments have been erected at their ‘“cir- 
cles” or intersections 

From the Capitol west to the 
Monument (about 8.000 feet) 
botanical gardens and the Mall, 
feet wide, containing the Fish Commission 
Building, the Army Medical Museum, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Agricultural 
Department. From the Washington Monument 
north are the Executive eroerds. Corcoran 
Gallery, and the freestone White House Build- 
ing and Treasury Building About 8,000 feet 
northeast from this point, by way of Vermont 
Avenue and Towa Circle is the United States 
Soldiers’ Home. About 8.000 feet west of this 
across the Petworth settlement is another large 
tract of land, Rock Creek Park. with the Na- 
tional Zoological Park adjoining it on the 
south, through which Rock Creek runs south 


Washington 
extend the 
about 2,000 
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by Washington Heights, southwest by Oak 
Hill Cemetery, and south into the Potomac 
River. Northeast of this cemetery, Massachu- 
setts Avenue crosses the creek to the United 
States Naval Observatory, and beyond to Fair- 
view Heights. 

East of the Capitol and separated from it by 
First Street, is the Library of Congress, and 
southeast of this, about 5,000 feet, is the 
United States Navy Yard on the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, with Anacostia over 
the bridge. Northwest of the Capitol are 
the City Hall and Pension Office. 

The Capitol, 751 feet long and 3 1-2 acres in 
area, stands go feet above the Potomac and 
faces east. The corner-stone was laid by 
Washington in 1793. ‘he wings, of pure 
white marble, were begun in 1851 by Presi- 
dent Fillmore. Upon the dome of the rotunda 


(96 feet in diameter) rises 287 feet above 
the basement Crawford’s bronze Statue of 
Liberty. Besides the rotunda with its his- 


torical paintings are the Senate Chamber in 
the north, the House of Representatives in 
the south wing, the Supreme Court in the 
central building, and the old Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, now used for historical statues. 
The whole building cost $16,000,000. The 
new Senate and House offices are now building. 
The Congressional Library was completed in 
1897 at a cost of $6,180,000. It is 470 feet 
long and 340 feet wide and contains over 
1,300,000 books. Other government buildings 
in Washington are the Treasury, 280 feet 
wide; the State, War, and Navy Departments 
(west of the White House), 567 feet long and 
342 feet wide; the Land Office (old General 
Post-office), of white marble; the Patent Office, 
with Dorie portico; the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the United States National Mu- 
seum in Smithsonian Park. 

Washington is the seat of several universities: 
George Washington (Baptist), Georgetown (Ro- 
man Catholic), Howard (non-sectarian, co- 
educational, and without color distinction), 
National Deaf Mute College, and the Roman 
Catholic University of America. The Wash- 
ington Monument is a marble obelisk 555 feet 
high. It was begun in 1848 and finished in 
1884 at a cost of $1,300,000. Among recent 
buildings are the offices of the Senate and the 
House, the new city hall, and the Union Rail- 
way Station, the latter at a cost of $15,000,000. 
Mount Vernon, Washington’s home, is about 
15 miles below the city, and Arlington, Gen- 
eral Lee’s home, now a national cemetery, is 
on the Virginia shore of the Potomac, over- 
looking the city. Other old settlements about 
Washington are Alexandria and Georgetown 
(the latter incorporated with the cily in 
1871), Mount Pleasant, Tenallytown, Bright- 
wood, Uniontown, Bennings, Chevy Chase, etc. 
The government of the city is co-extensive 
with that of the District of Columbia, which 
has an area of 69 square miles, and is under 
the control of three commissioners appointed, 
two by the President from citizens of the 
District of three years’ residence, and one 
detailed by the President from the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army, 

The District. was formed March 30, 1791, by 
a cession of land (100 square miles) on both 
sides of the Potomac in two counties, Wash- 
ington and Alexandria; the latter receded to 
Virginia in 1846. In 1814 the British set fire 
to the Capitol, the White House. and other 
public buildings. In 1874 the present govern- 
ment supplanted the county government. 

Wasuincton, c. h., Wilkes Co., Ga., 3,065. 

On Georgia (R.R.). 

—Tazewell Co., Ill., 1,530. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chicago & Alton; 
Tol., Peoria & West. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Daviess Co., Ind., 7,854. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Evansv. & Ind. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Towa, 4.380. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago, Mil. & St. P.; 
Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Kans., 1,547. 

On Burlington Route; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—St. Landry Parish, La., 1,528. 

On Morgan’s La. & Texas (R.R.). 

—Franklin Co., Mo., 3,670, 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

—Warren Co., N. J., 3,567. 

On Delaware, Lack. & West. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Beaufort Co., N. C., 6,211. 

On ‘Atlantic Coast Line; Norfolk Southern; 
Wash. & Vandemere (R.R.). 

—Washington Co., Pa., 18,778. 

On Baltimore & Ohio; Pitts., Cin., Ch. & St. 
L.; Waynes. & Wash. (R.R.). 

Wasuincton Court House, c. h., Fayette Co., 
Ohio. (1910) 7,277: 

On B. & O. S. W.; C. & M. V. (Penna. L.); 
Cin., Ham. & Day.; Det., Tol. & Ir, (R-R.). 

\WASHINGTONVILLE, Columbiana Co., Ohio, 757- 
On Erie; Youngst. & Ohio River (R.R.). 

Watersoro, York Co., Maine, 997. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Watersury, New Haven Co., Conn., 73,141. 
At the confluence of the Naugatuck, Great 
Brook, and Mad Rivers. and on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Waterbury holds a leading position among the 
manufacturing cities of the State, and in the 


manufacture of brass furnishes the largest 
part of the product of the entire United 
States. It is famous as the centre of a vast 


manufacturing business in watches and clocks. 

The town was incorporated in 1686, and re- 

ceived its city charter in 1853. 

—Washington Co., Vt., 1,377. 

On Central Vermont (R.R.). 

WarerForp, capital of County Waterford, Ire- 
land, (1901) 26,769. : 

—Norfolk Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 
1,122. 

On Mich. Cent.; Toronto, Ham. & Buf. (R.R.). 
—Oxford Co., Maine, 034. 
—Saratoga Co., N. Y., 3,245. 

On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.) 

WaterLoo, Prov. of Brabant, Belgium, 3,600. 
Scene of Napoleon’s defeat, June 18, 1815. 
—Shefford Co., Quebec, Canada, (1901) 1,797. 
On Canadian Pacific; Central Vermont (R.R.). 
—Waterloo Co., North, Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

3,537. 

On Galt, Preston & Hesp.; Gd. Trunk (R.R.). 
—c. h., Monroe Co., Ill., 2,091. 

On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.). 

—Dekalb Co., Ind., 1,167. 

On Lake Sh. & M. S. (R.R.). P 
—c. h., Blackhawk Co., Iowa, 26,603. 

On Chicago Gt. West.; Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; 

Tllinois Cent.; Waterloo, Ced. F. & N. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Seneca Co., N. Y., 3,931-_ | 

On Lehigh Val.; N. Y. C. & H. River (R.R.). 
--Jefferson Co., Wis., 1,220. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH, Lancashire, England, 

(1901) 23,102. 

Watertown, Litchfield Co., Conn., 3,850. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. wR. 
—Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 12,875. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—c. h., Jefferson Co., N. Y., 26,730. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 

—c. h,, Coddington Co., S. Dak., (1910) 7,010. 
On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Great Northern; 
Minneapolis & St. L.; Northwestern Line; 
South Dakota Central (R.R.). 

—Jefferson and Dodge Cos., Wis., 8,820. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. P.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 


WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


W ATERVALLEY, ch., Yalobusha Co., Miss., 4,275- 

On Illinvis Central (R.R.). 

WavervILLe, Marshall Co., Kans., 704. 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
—Kennebec Co., Maine, (1910) 11,458. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 

—Lesueur Co., Minn., 1373. 

On Chic. Great West.; Minn. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—Oneida Co., N. Y., 1,410. 

On Del., L. & W. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Douglas Co., Wash., 950. 
Wartervuiet, Berrien Co., Mich., 728. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—Albany Co., N. Y., (1910) 15,074. 

On Del. & Hud. (R.R.). i 
Wartrorp, Lambton Co., East, Ontario, Canada, 

(1901) 1,297. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.)- 
WatHENA, Doniphan Co., Kans., 777- 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; St. Joseph & 

Gd. Isl. (R.R.). 

Watkins, c. h., Schuyler Co., N. Y., 2,817. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R.; Penna. (K.R.). 
Wartoneca, c. h., Blaine Co., Okla., 1,723. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
Watseka, c. h., Lroquois Co., Ill., 2,476. 

On Chic. & E. Ill.; Tol., Peo. & West. (R.R.). 
Wartsontown, Northumberland Co., Pa., 1,950. 
On Penna.; Susq., Bloomsb. & Ber. (R.R.). 

WarsonviLLe, Santa Cruz Co., Cal., 4,446. 

On Pajaro -Valley Cons.; South. Pacific (R.R.). 
Warts, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 1,922. 
Waucuu.La, De Soto Co., Fla., 1,099. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 

Wauxecan, Lake Co., Ill, (1910) 16,069. 

On Elgin, Jol. & East.; Northwest. Line (R.R.). 
WaukKESHA, c. h., Waukesha Co., Wis., 8,740. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Minn., St. P. & S. 

Ste. M.; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Waukon, c. h., Allamakee Co., Iowa, 2,025. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Waupaca, c. h., Waupaca Co., Wis., 2,780. 

On Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.; aupaca- 

Green Bay (R.R.). 

Waupun, Fond du Lac Co., Wis., 3,362. 

On Chic., Mil, & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Waurika, Jefferson Co., Okla., (1910) 2,928. 
Wausau, c. h., Marathon Co., Wis., 16,560. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
Wauseon, c. h., Fulton Co., Ohio, 2,650. 

On Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; Lake Shore & Mich. 

So.; Wabash (R.R.). 

Wauwatosa, Milwaukee Co., Wis., 3,346. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
Waverty, Morgan Co., Ill., 1,538 

On Burl. Route; Chic., Peo. & St. L. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Bremer Co., Iowa, 3,205. 

On Chicago Great West.; Chic., Rock Isl. & 

Pac.; Ill. Cent.; Waterloo, C. F. & N, (R.R.). 
—Coffey Co., Kans., 751. 

On At., Top. & S. Fe; Missouri Pac. (R.R.) 
—Tioga Co., N. Y., 4,855. 

On D., L. & W.; Erie; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 
—c. h., Pike Co., Ohio, 1,803. 

On Det., Tol. & Iron.; Norfolk & West. (R.R.). 
—Sussex Co., Va., 1,064. 

On Norfolk & Western; Southern (R.R.) 
WAXAHACHIE, c. h., Ellis Co., Texas, 6,205. 

On Houston & Texas Cent.; Mo., Kan. & 

Texas; Trinity & Brazos Valley (R.R.). 
Waycross, c. h., Ware Co., Ga., (1910) 14,485. 

On Atlanta, Birm. & Atl.; Atlantic Coast 


Line (R.R.). 

Wayianp, Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,206, 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Allegan Co.. Mich., 725- 


On Grand Rap. & Ind. (R.R.). 

—Steuben Co., N. Y., 1,392. 

On Del., Lack & West.; Erie; Pitts., Shawmut 

& No. (R.R.). 

Wayne, Wayne Co., Mich., 1,263. 

On Michigan Central; Pere Marquette (R.R.). 
—c. h., Wayne Co., Neb., 2,140. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Wayneszoro, c. h., Burke Co., Ga., 2,729. 

On Central of Georgia (R.R.). 

—Franklin Co., Pa., (1910) 7,199. 

On Cumberland Val.; West. Maryland (R.R.) 
—Augusta Co., Va., 1,389. 

On Ches. & O. (R.R.) 

Waynessure, c. h., Greene Co., Pa., 3,545- 

On Waynesburg & Wash. (R.R.). 
WaynesvILLE, c. h., Haywood Co., N. C., 2,008. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Waynetown, Wayne Co., Neb., 2,140. 

Waynoka, Woods Co., Okla., 1,160, 

On Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (R.R.) 
Weare, Hillsboro Co., N. H., 1,325. 
Weatuerrorp, Custer Co., Okla., 2,118. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Parker Co., Texas, (1910) 5,074. 

On Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; Texas Pacific; Wea., 

M. W. & N. W. (R.R.). 

WEATHERLY, Carbon Co., Pa., 2,501. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

WEATHERSFIELD, Windsor Co., Vt., 1,092. 

Wens Crry, Jasper Co., Mo., (1910) 11,817. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Wensster, Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 11,500. 

On Boston & Albany; New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (R.R.) 

—Monroe Co., N. Y., 1,032. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. Riv. (R.R.) 
=. hi Day Go* S. Dak., %5713. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

Wesster Crry, c. h., Hamilton Co., Iowa, 5.208. 
On Crooked Creek; Illinois Central; North- 
western Line (R.R.). 

Wenster Groves, St. Louis Co., Mo., 7,080. 

On Frisco Lines; Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 
Wepnessury, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 

26,554. 

Weepsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 1,34 
On Lehigh Valley; West Shore (R.R.). 

Weepinc Water, Cass Co., Neb., 1,067. 

On Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

Weimar, capital of Grand Duchy of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach, Germany, (1905) 31,121. 

—Colorado Co., Texas, 906. 

On Gal. Har. & San Ant. (R.R.). 

Weinuermm, Baden, Germany, (1005) 12,560. 

Werr, Cherokee Co., Kans., 2,289. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Weiser, c. h., Washington Co., Idaho, 2,600. 
On Ore. Short Line; Pac. & Idaho No. (R.R.). 

WEISSENFELS, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 30,900. 

Werrmar, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 18,071. 

Wetcu, McDowell Co., W. Va., 1,526. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.) 
Wetnon, Halifax Co., N. C., 1,999. _. 

On Atl. Coast Line; Seaboard Air Line (R.R.). 
WeteetKa, Okfuskee Co., Okla., 1,220. 

On Frisco Lines; Ft. Smith & West. (R.R.) 
Wettanp, Welland Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 

1.862. 

On Grand Trunk; Mich. Cent.; Niag., St. C. & 

Tor. (El.): Tor., Ham. & B.; Wabash (R.R.). 
Wettestey, Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 5,413. 

On Boston & Albany (R.R.). 

We tFteet, Barnstable Co., Mass:, (1oro) 1,022. 
On N. ie New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

Watinubornes: Northampton, England, (1901) 
18,412. 

We tttnocTon, Dist. of Wellington, capital of New 
Aemlends (1901) 49,344; estimated (1906) 58,- 
563. 

—c. h., Sumner Co., Kans., 7,034. 

On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Chic., Rock Isl. & 

Pac. (R.R.). 

—Lorain Co., Ohio, 2,131. 

On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Wheel. & Lake 

Erie (R.R.). 

Wertman, Washington Co., Towa, 724. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 


4. 


_WeEtLsvILLE, Montgomery Co., 


We ts, York Co., Maine, (1910) 1,908. 
—Faribault Co., Minn., 1,755. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
WELLsBURO, c. h., peat Co., Pa., 3,183. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
WELLSBURG, c. n., Brooke Co., W. Va., 4,189. 

On P. C. C. & St. L.; Wab., Pitts. Term. 


R.R.). 
WE tston, St. Louis Co., Mo., (1910) 7,312. 
—Jackson Co., Ohio, (1910) 6,875. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Cin., Ham, & Dayton; 

Detroit, Tol. & Iron.; Hocking Valley (R.R.}. 
0., 1,194. 

On Burlington Route; Wabash (R.R.). 
—Allegany Co., N. Y., 4,382. 

On Buffalo & Susque.; Erie (R.R.). 
—Columbiana Co., Ohio, 7,769. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—Cache Co., Utah, 1,195. 

On Oregon Short Line (R.R.) 
WetsH, Calcasieu Parish, La., 1,250. 

On Louisiana West. (R.R.) 

WENATCHEE, c. h., Chelan Co., Wash., 4,050. 

On Great Northern (R.R.). 

Wencuau, Prov. of Che-kiang, China, estimated 

(1905) 80,000. 

Wenuam, Essex Co., Mass., (1910) 1,010. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

WeNLocK, Shropshire, England, (1901) 
Wenona, Marshall Co., Ill., 1,442. 

On Chicago & Alton; Illinois Central (R.R.). 
WENTZVILLE, St. Charles Co., Mo., 539. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 

WERNIGERODE, Prussian Saxony, Germany, (1905) 

13,137- 

WWESEtS Rhenish Prussia, Germany, (1905) 23,- 

238. 

WesLeY, Kossuth Co., Iowa, 457- 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 
WeEssINGTON Sprincs, Jerauld Co., S. Dak., 

1,093. 

On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (R.R.) 
Wesson, Copian Co., Miss., 2,024. 

On Illinois Central (R.R.). 

West, McLennan Co., Tex., 1,645. 

On Missouri, Kan. & Texas (R.R.) 
ALEXANDRIA, Preble Co., Ohio, 1,030. 
Cincinnati North. (R.R.) 

Au.is, Milwaukee Co., Wis., 6,645. 
Ch., Mil. & St. P.; Northw. Line (R.R.). 
West Bay Crty, Bay Co., Mich., 13,000. 

On Grand Trunk; Michigan Central (R.R.). 
West BEnp, Palo Alto Co., lowa, 679. 

On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Washington Co., Wis., 2,462. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

West Berwick, Columbia Co., Pa., (1910) 5,512. 

On Delaware, Lackawanna & Western (R.R.) 
Westzoro, Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 5,446. 

On Boston & Albany (R.R.). 

West Boyxtston, Worcester Co., Mass., 1,270. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

West BrancH, c. h., Ogemaw Co., Mich., 1,276. 

On Michigan Central (R.R.). 

West BripGewaTer, Plymouth Co., Mass., 2,231. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

West Bromwicu, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 

65,175; estimated (1906) 68,469. 

Westprook, Middlesex Co., Conn., 951. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Cumberland Co., Maine, (1910) 8,281. 

On Boston & Maine; Maine Central TR.R.). 


15,866. 


West BrooKFiELp, Worcester Co., Mass., 1,327- 
On Boston & Albany (R.R.). 

West Brownsvit_e, Washington Co., Pa., 2,036. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 


West BurLinGTon, Des Moines Co., Iowa, 1,206. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

WestBy, Vernon Co., Wis., 902. 
On C., M. & St. P.; La Crosse & S. E. (R.R.) 


West Cuester, c. h., Chester Co., Pa., 11,767. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

West Cuicaco, Dupage Co., Ill., (1910) 2,378. 
On Burlington Route; Elgin, Joliet & East.; 
Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

West ConsHoHocKken, Montgomery Co., Pa., 


2,202, 

On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
West Covineton, Kent Co., Ky., 1,751. 
West Dersy, Orleans Co., Vt., 1,109. 


West DunpEE, Kane Co., Ill., 1,380. 

West Easton, Northampton Co., Pa., 1,033. 

Westerty, Washington Co., R. I., 8,606. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

WestTERN Port, Allegany Co., Md., 2,702. 

On Western Maryland (R.R.). 

WEsTERVILLE, Franklin Co., Ohio, 1,903. 
On C. A. & C. (Penna. Lines) (R.R.). 

West FairLEE, Orange Co., Vt., 446. 

WestFieL_p, Hamilton Co., Ind., 700. 

On Cent, Indiana; Chic., Ind. & Louisv. (R.R.). 

—Hampden Co, Mass.. (1910) 16,044. 

On Boston & Alb.; N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Union Co., N. J., 6,420. 

On Cent. of N. J. (R.R.) 

—Chautauqua Co., N. Y., 2,985. 

On Buff. & Lake Erie Tr. (El.); Chaut. Trac. 
(El.); Jamest., Chau. & Lake E.; Lake Shore 
& Mich. So.; N. Y., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Tioga Co., Pa., 1,207. 

On Buff. & Susque.; N. Y. C. & H, R. (R.R.). 

Westrorp, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 2,851. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Chittenden Co., Vt., 854. 

West FrankrFort, Franklin Co., Ill, 2,111. 

On Chicago & East Ill. (R.R.) 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., 1,261. 
On Penna. (R.R.) 

West Ham, Essex, England, 
estimated (1906) 308,284. 

West Hammonp, Cook Co., Ill., 4,048. 

On Indiana Harbor Belt (R.R.). 

West Hartrorp, Hartford Co., Conn., 4,808. 

West Hartiepoot, Durham, England, (1901) 62,- 
627; estimated (1005) 71,313. 

West Haven, New Haven Co., Conn., 8.543. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

West Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y.,_ 2,360. 
On New Jersey & N. Y.; N. Y., Ont. & West.; 
West Shore (R.R.). 

West Hazreton, Luzerne Co., Pa., 4,715. 

West Hozoxen, Hudson Co., N. J., 35,403. 

West Homesteap, Allegheny Co,, Pa., 3,009. 

: ,On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.) 

Vest 


(1901) 267,358; 


TerFErsoN, Madison Co., Ohio, 1,043. 
Pitts:,. Cin., Ch. & St.-L. (GR.R.) 
LAFAYETTE, Tippecanoe Co., Ind., 3.867. 
Lrserty, Muscatine Co., Towa, 1,666, 
Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac, (R.R.). 
—Logan Co., Ohio, 1,288. 
On Cl. Cin., Ch. & St. L.; Ohio Elec. (R.R.). 
Wrest Mippiesex, Mercer Co., Pa., 1,157. 
On Erie; Lk. Shore & Mich. So.; Pennsyl- 
vania (R.R.) 
West Mitton, Miami Co., Ohio, 1,207. 
On Cin., Ham. & Dayton (R.R.) 
West Mitwavuxer, Milwaukee Co., Wis., 1,458. 
West MINNEAPOLIS, Hennepin Co., Minn., 3,022. 
WEsTMINSTER, c. h., Carroll Co., Md., 3,295. 
On Western Maryland (R.R.). 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (toto) 1,353. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Oconee Co., S. C., 1,576. 
On Southern (R.R.) 
—Windham Co., Vt., 1,327. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
West Monroe, Ouachita Parish, La., 1,127. 
On Vicksb. Shrevep. & Pac. (R.R.) 
Westmont, Cambria Co., Pa., 1,468. 
On Philadelphia & Reading (R.R.) 


Westmount, Hochelaga Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(1901) 8,856. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

West Newsury, issex Co., Mass., (1910) 1,473. 

West Newton, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 2,880 
On Balt. & Ohio; Pitts. & Lake Erie (R.R.), 

West New York, Hudson Co.,, N. J., 13,560. 

Weston, Middlesex Co., Mass., 2,106, 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Platte Co., Mo., 1,019. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago, Rock Isl. & 
Pac. (R.R.). 

—e, h., Lewis Co:, W. Va., 2,213. 

On Baltimore & Ohio (R.R.). 

Weston, York Co., West, Ontario, 
(1901) 1,083. 

On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, England, (1901) 
19,047. 

West OranceE, Essex Co., N. J., 10,980. 

On Erie (R.R.). 

West Patm Beacu, Palm Beach Co., Fla., 1,743. 
On Florida East Coast (R.R.). 

West Pittston, Luzerne Co., Pa., (1910) 6,848, 
On D. L. & W.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 

West Prarns, c. h., Howell Co., Mo., 2,914. 
On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

West Point, Troup Co., Ga., (1910) 1,906, 
On Atlanta & W. Point; Chattahoochee Val.; 
Western of Ala. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Clay Co., Miss., (1910) 4,864. 

On Illinois Central; Mobile & Ohio; Southern 
in Miss. (R.R.). 

—Orange Co., N. Y., 1,200. 

On N. Y., Ont. & West.; West Shore (R.R.). 

Westpoint, c. h., Cuming Co., Neb., 1,776. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—King William Co., Va., 1,397. 

On Southern (R.R.). 

Westport, Fairfield Co., Conn., 4,259. 
On N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.). 

—Bristol Co., Mass., (1910) 2,928. 

West ReapinG, Berks Co., Pa., 2,064. 

West Rut.anp, Rutland Co., Vt., 3,427- 

On Clarendon & Pittsf.; Del. & Hud. (R.R.). 

West St. Paut, Dakota Co., Minn., 2,660. 

On Chicago Great Western; Chicago, Rock Isl. 
& Pac. (R.R.) 

West SPRINGFIELD, Hampden Co., Mass., 9,224. 

West StocksripGE, Berkshire Co., Mass., 1,271. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

West Tampa, Hillsboro Co., Fla., 8,258. 

West Terre Haute, Vigo Co., Ind., 3,083. 

On Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.) 

West Union, c. h., Fayette Co., Iowa, 1,652. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Chic., Rock Isl. & 
Pac. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Adams Co., Ohio, 1,080. 

West View, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,626. 

WestvILLE, Vermilion Co,, Ill., 2,607. 

On Ch. & East. Ill.; C., C., C. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h., Adair Co., Okla., 802. 

On Frisco Lines; Kansas City South. (R.R.) 

West WinFietp, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 726. 
On D., L. & W. (R.R.). 

Westwoop, Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 1,266. 

—Bergen Co., N. J., 1,870. 

On N. J. & N. Y. (R.R.). 

West WyomincG, Luzerne Co., Pa., 1,621. 

West York, York Co., Pa., 2,435. 

On Penna.; Western Maryland (R.R.) 

WETASKIWIN, Strathcona Co., Alberta, Canada, 
(1906) 1,652. 

On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

WeErTHERSFIELD, Hartford Co., Conn., 3,148. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Henry Co., Ill., 1,593. 

Wertrteren, East Flanders, Belgium, (1906) 15 
959. 

Wetumka, Hughes Co., Okla., 1,190. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.) 

Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala., 1,103. 

Wewoka, c. h., Seminole Co., Oka., 1,022, 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 

Wexrorp, County Wexford, Ireland, (1901) 11, 


Canada, 


154. 
Weyauweca, Waupaca Co., Wis., 967. 

On Minn., St. P. & Sit. Ste. M. (R.R.). 
WeymoutH, Dorsetshire, England, (1901) 109, 


843. 
—Norfolk Co., Mass., (1910) 12,895. 
On N. Y., New Javen & Hart. (R.R.). 
Wuarton, Morris Co., N. J., 2,983. 
On Central of N. J.; Del., Lack. & West.; 
Mt. Hope Mineral; Wharton & North. (R.R.) 


ae Betas Eg are 1,505: 
nm Galv. ar, an Ant.; lf, : 
ges ae n An Gulf, Colo. & 


WuatcHeer, Keokuk Co., Iowa, 1,720. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
Wuatety, Franklin Co., Mass., 846. 
WueatLanp, Clinton Co., Iowa, 539. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
—Mercer Co., Pa., 955. 

On Erie; Lk. Sh. & M. So.; Penna (R.R.). 
Wheaton, c. h., Dupage Co., Ill, (1910) 3,423. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Traverse Co., Minn., 1,300. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

WHEELING, c. h., Ohio Co., W. Va., (1900) 38,- 

878; (1910) 41,641. 

On the Ohio River, and on the Wheeling and 

Lake Erie; the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago 

and St. Louis; the Pennsylvania; and the 

Baltimore railroads. 

Manufacturing is greatly promoted by the 

natural gas and bituminous coal found abun- 

dantly in the vicinity. The city is the centre 
of the iron and steel industry of the State. 

Wheeling was settled in 1769. In 1863-70 and 

in 1875-85 it was the State capital. 
WuistteR, Mobile Co., Ala., 4,208. 
a esa Ohio oa 

HITAKER, eghen Os; Laas TySare 
ne eas RR) i 

u1TBY, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 11,755. 
re Co., South, Ontario, Canada, us) 

,1r0, 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Wuite Bear Lake, Ramsey Co., Minn., 1,505. 
Waite Caste, Iberville Parish, La., 2,289. 

On Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 

Waite Croup, Doniphan Co., Kans., 1,119. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

WuiteFiELp, Lincoln Co., Maine, 1,056. 

On Wiscasset, Wat. & Farm. (R.R.). 
—Coos Co., N. H., 1,635. 

On Boston & Maine; Maine Central (R.R.). 
Wuittrisn, Flathead Co., Mont., 1,479. 

On Great Northern (R.R.) 

WHuiTEHALL, Greene Co., Tll., 2,854. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
—Muskegon Co., Mich., 1,437. 

On Pere Marquette (RRY. 

—Washington Co., N. Y., 4,017. 

On Delaware & Hudson (R.R.). 
WHITEHAVEN, Cumberland, England, (1901) 10, 

224. 

Wurrte Haven, Luzerne Co., Pa., 1,438. 

On Central of N. J.; Lehigh Vallev (R.R.) 
Write Prars, c. h., Westchester Co., N 

(1910) 15,040. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
Whitrsroro, Oneida Co., N. Y., 2,375. 

On N. Y. Cent. & Hud. River (R.R.). 
—Grayson Co., Texas, 1,210. 

On Mo., Kan. & Texas; Texas & Pac. (R.R.). 
Wnutte_Sprincs, Hamilton Co., Fla., 1,177. 

On Florida & Georgia; Georgia Southern & 

Florida (R.R.). 

Wuite SurpHur Sprincs, c. h., Meagher Co, 

Mont., 417. 

WHITEVILLE, c. h., Columbus Co., N.C., 1,368 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wuirewater, Walworth Co., Wis., 3,224. Wnuirtier, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 4,550. Wichita has extensive packing-house and Wzu.ser, c. h., Saline Co., Neb., 1,219. 
On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). On Pacific Electric; Southern Pacific (R.R.). stockyard industries, and railroad shops. On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Wuitewricut, Grayson Co., Texas, 1,563. WuypaH, Dahomey, Africa, 15,000 to 20,000. Wicuita Farts, ch., Wichita Co., Texas, 8,200. WuILBRAHAM, Hampden Co., Mass., (1910) 2,332. 
On Mo., Kan. & Texas; S. Louis S. W. (R.R.). Once an important slave market. i On Ft. W. & Denver City; Mo., Kansas & WuzurToN, c. h., Latimer Co., Okla., 2,277. 
Wuitine, Lake Co.. Ind., 6.587. Wiarton, Bruce Co., North, Ontario, Canada, Texas; Wichita Falls & N. W.; Wichita Falls On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac.; Missouri, Kan. 

On B. & O.; Chicago, Ind. & South.; Chic. (1901) 2,443. ; & So.; Wichita Valley (R.R.). & Texas (R.R.). 

Term. Transf.; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; Indi- On Grand Trunk (R.R.). Wickzoro, Armstrong Co., Pa., 2,775. WILHELMSHAVEN, Hanover, Germany, (1905) 

ana Harbor Belt; Lake Shore & Mich. So.; Wucuita, c. h., Sedgwick Co., Kans., 52,450. Wivnes, Lancashire, England, (r901) 28,580. 26,015. 

Pennsylvania (R.R.). n the Arkansas and Little Arkansas Rivers, Wurener-Neustapt, Prov. of Lower Austria, WuILKEsBarrE, c. h., Luzerne Co., Pa., (1900) 
Wuitincuam, Windham Co., Vt., 969. and _on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Austria-Hungary, (1900) 28,700. 51,7213; (1910) 67,105. 

On Hoosac Tunnel & Wilm. (R.R.). the Missouri Pacific; the Kansas City, Mexico Wrespanen, Prov. of Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, On the Susquehanna River, and on the Lehigh 
Wuirtman, Plymouth Co., Mass., (1910) 7,292. and Orient; the Frisco System; and the (1910) 109,013. Valley; the Pennsylvania; the Lackawanna and 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). Chicago, Rock Island and _Pacifie railroads, A noted resort, mineral springs. Wyoming Valley; the Delaware and Hudson; 
Wuirmire, Newberry Co., S. C., 1,045. Near the city is a productive vineyard, and Wican, Lancashire. England, (1901) 60,764; and the Central of New Jersey Railroads. It 

On Seaboard Air Line (R.R.) gas, lime, and oil are found in the vicinity. estimated (1906) 88,606, is built amid beautiful scenery, in the Wyo- 


2382 


ming Valley, and is yearly visited by thousands 
of tourists. 
Wilkesbarre is the centre and shipping point 
of the rich and extensive anthracite coal beds 
of Wyoming Valley. Its annual output of coal 
is over 12,000,000 tons, the mining of which 
employs about 36,000 persons. Other industries 
include lace factories, silk mills, locomotive and 
engine works, wire rope factory, cutlery works, 
etc. Within a radius of 2 1-2 miles from the 
centre of the city the population is at least 
150,000. The city was founded in 1769, in- 
corporated as a town in 1800, and received its 
vity charter in 1871. 

Wixkinsspurc, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 18,924. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 


Wiuiemstap, island of Curacao, Dutch West 
Indies, about 10,000, 
WILLENHALL, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 


18,513. 

*~VILLESDEN, Middlesex, England, estimated (1905) 
138,080. 

Wiuiiams, Coconino Co., Ariz., 1,267. 

Oana T. & S. Fe Coast L.; Grand Canyon 

(R.R.) 

WILuLiAMsBurG, Iowa Co., Iowa, 1,060. 

On Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.). 

—c. h., Whitley Co., Ky., 2,004. 

On Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
—Hampshire Co., Mass., (1910) 2,132. 
—Clermont Co., Ohio, 948. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.). 

—Blair Co., Pa., 1,523. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

—c. h., James City Co., Va., (1910) 2,714. 

On Chesapeake & Ohio (R.R.). 

WItur1amson, Mingo Co., W. Va., 3,561. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.) 
WIcuiAMsport, c. h., Warren Co., Ind., 1,243. 

On Wabash (R.R.). 
—wWashington Co., Md., 1,571. 

On Cumberland Valley; Western Md. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Lycoming Co., Pa., (1910) 31,860. 

On the Susquehanna River, and on the Phila- 

delphia and Reading; the Pennsylvania, and 

the New York Central and Hudson River 
railroads. It is a popular summer resort, sur- 
rounded by high hills and attractive scenery. 

The city is the greatest lumber market in the 

State. The river is here crossed by a great 

boom, that receives the timber logs from a 

vast forest territory along the Upper Susque- 

hanna and its tributaries. The chief industry 
is the manufacture of lumber. 

Wiuuiamston, Ingham Co., Mich., 
On Pere Sree (R.R.). 

—Martin Co., N. C., 1,574. 

On Atlantic Coast Line (R.R.) 
—Anderson Co., S. C., 1,957. 

On Southern (R.R.) 
Wituramstown, Berkshire Co., Mass., 3,708. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

—Dauphin Co., Pa., 2,904. 

On Penna.; Williams Valley (R.R.): 
—Orange Co., Vt., 1,726. 

On Central Vermont (R.R.). 

—Wood Co., W. Va., 1,139. 

On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.) 

WIttiaMSVILLE, Erie Co., N. Y., 1,105. 

On Lehigh Valley (R.R.) 

WiuuimanrTic, c. h., Windham Co., Conn., 11,230. 
On Central Vermont; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford (R.R.) 

Wiutuston, c. h., Williams Co., N. Dak., 3,124. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

Witutsvitte, Perry Co., Ill., 1,082. 

On Mobile & Ohio (R.R.) 

Wi.tits, Mendocino Co., Cal., 1,153. 

On No. West. Pac. (R.R.) : 

Wiuimar, c. h., Kandiyohi Co., Minn., 4,135. 
On Great Northern (R.R.). 

WitoucHBy, Lake Co., Ohio, 2,072. A 
On Lake Shore & Mich. So.; N. Y., Chicago 
& St. L. (R.R.). 

Wittow, c. h., Glenn Co., Cal., 1,139. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.) 

Wittow Sprincs, Howell Co., Mo., 1,401. 

On Frisco Lines (R.R.). 

Witts Point, Van Zandt Co., Texas, 1,398. 
On Texas & Pacific (R.R.). 

Witmerpinc, Allegheny Co., Pa., (1910) 6,133- 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

WitmetteE, Cook Co., Ill., 4,943. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Witmincton, c. h., Newcastle Co., Del., (1900) 
76,508; (1910) 87,411. Sift 
At the junction of the Delaware, Christiana, 
and Brandywine Rivers, and on the Philadel- 
phia and Reading; the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroads. There are regular passenger and 
freight steamship lines to Philadelphia and the 
principal ports on the Atlantic Coast. —_ 

In 1638 the Swedes built here Fort Christiana. 

This was captured by the Dutch in 1655, and 

called Fort Altena, and the place was named 


1,042. 


Christinaham. In 1731 the village of Wil- 
lingtown, named thus in_ honor of Thomas 
Willing, was founded. The name was sub- 


sequently converted into Wilmington. The 
place received its city charter in 1832. 
~—Will_ Co., Ill., 1,450. 
On Chicago & Alton (R.R.). 
~—Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 1,858. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—c. h., New Hanover Co., N. C.,. 25,748. 
On Cape Fear River, and on the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and the Seaboard Air Line railroads. 
It is the most important commercial port of 
the State. There are daily steamboat lines to 
Baltimore, Charleston, and points on the Cape 
Fear River. ql Z 
During the Civil War the city was one of the 
chief ports of the Confederacy, and a notable 
resort for blockade runners. . 
—c. h., Clinton Co., Ohio, 4,491. 
On Balt. & Ohio Southwestern; Cc. & M. Vz. 
(Penna. L.) (R.R.). 5 
Witson, Ellsworth Co., Kans., 981. 
On Union neene ieee, 
—c. h., Wilson Co., N. C., 6,717. 
On Atl. Coast L.; Norfolk Southern (R.R.). 
Witson, Allegheny Co., Pa., 1,108. 
On Penna.; Pittsburg & Lake Erie (R.R.) 
Witsonvinie, Shelby Co., Ala., 933- 
On Southern (R.R.). 
Witton, Fairfield Co., Conn., (1910) 1,706. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—Muscatine Co., Iowa, 1,157. 
On Chicago, Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 
--Franklin Co., Maine, (1910) 2,143. 
On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Hillsboro Co., N. H., 1,490. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Wimetepon, Surrey, England, (1901) 41,652. 
Wrnamac, c. h., Pulaski Co., Ind., 1,607. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St..L. (R.R.). 
WincHenpvon, Worcester Co., Mass., (1910) 5,678. 
Un Boston & Albany; Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
Wincuester, Hampshire, England, (1901) 20,- 


920. 
—Scott Co., Ill., 1,639. 
On Burlincton Route (R.R.). 
—c. h., Randolph Co., Ind., py: 
On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Grand Rap. & 
BE care Go, 6 
—c. h., Clark Co., Ky., 7,156. 
On Chesapeake & Ohio: Lexington & East.; 
Louisville & Nashville (R.R.). 
Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 9,309. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
—Cheshire Co., N. H., 2,282. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 
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Wincuester, c. h., Franklin Co., Tenn., 1,351. 
On Nashy., Chatt. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—c. h,, Frederick Co., Va., 5,864. 

On Balt. & Ohio; Cumberland Valley (R.R.). 

—Dundas Co., Ontario, Canada, (1901) 1,101. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 

WIinpBeEr, Somerset Co., Pa., (1910) 8,013. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.) 

Winper, Jackson Co., Ga., (1910) 2,443. 

On Gainesy. Midland; Seaboard Air L. (R.R.). 

WinpvoM, c. h., Cottonwood Co., Minn., 1,749. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Winpsor, capital of Hants Co., 
(1901) 3,398. 

On Dominion Atlantic (R.R.). 

—North Essex Co., Ontario, (1901) 
12,153. 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk; Michigan 
Central; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Hartford Co., Conn., (1910) 4,178. 
On N. ¥:, Nv. & H.C RR.):; 

—Shelby Co., Ill., 987. 

On Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. L.; Wabash (R.R.). 

—Kennebec Co., Maine, 706. 

On Wiscasset, Wat. & Farm. (R.R.). 

—Henry Co., Mo., (1910) 2,241. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; M., K. & T. (R.R.) 

—Windsor Co., Vt., 1,906. 

On Boston & Maine; Central Vermont (R.R.). 

Winpsor Locks, Hartford Co., Conn., 3,715. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.), 

Winpsor Mitts, Richmonc Co., Quebec, Canada, 
(agor) 2,149. 

On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

WinFlE_Lp, Henry Co., Iowa, 934. 

—c. h., Cowley Co., Kans., (1910) 6,700. 

On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe; Frisco Lines; 
Missouri Pacific (R.R.). 

Wincuam, Huron Co., East, Ontario, Canada, 
(1901) 2,392. 

On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

Wintock, Lewis Co., Wash., 1,140. 

On Great Northern; Northern Pacific; Oregon 
& Washington (R.R.) 

Winnesaco, Faribault Co., Minn., 1,554. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
WINNECONNE, Winnebago Co., Wis., (1910) 940. 
On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (R.R.) 
Winnemucca, c. h., Humboldt Co., Nev., 1,786. 

On Southern Pacific; Western Pacific (R.R.). 

Winnetka, Cook Co., Ill., 3,168. 

On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

WinnFIELp, c. h., Winn Parish, La., 3,925. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac.; Louisiana & Ark.; 
La. Ry. & Nav. Co.; Tremont & Gulf (R.R.). 

WinniPEG, capital of Proy. of Manitoba, Can- 
ada, (1901) 42,340; (1906) 90,153. 

At the confluence of the Assiniboine and Red 
Rivers, and on the Canadian Pacific; the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific 
railroads. 

Winnipeg to a large degree is the shipping 
point for the whole extent of Canadian terri- 
tory between Lake Superior and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Winnipeg was a trading post of the Hud- 
son Bay Company prior to 1870. It was 
incorporated by the Provincial Legislature 
in 1873; later its growth received a great 
impetus by the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Wiwnnsporo, c. h., Fairfield Co., S. C., 1,754. 
On Southern (R.R.). 

—Franklin Co., Tex., 1,741. 
On Marshall & E. Tex.; Kan. & 
Tex. (R.R.) 

Winona, c. h., Winona Co., Minn., 18,583. 

On Burlington Route; Chicago Great West.; 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Green Bay & West.; 
Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

—c. h., Montgomery Co., Miss., 2,512. 

On Illinois Central; Southern in Miss, (R.R.). 

Winooski, Chittenden Co., Vt., 4,520. 

On Central Vt. (R.R.) 

Winstow, Navajo Co., Ariz., 2,381. 

On A., T. & S. Fe Coast Lines (R.R.). 

—Kennebee Co., Maine, (1910) 2,709. 

On Me, Cent.; Wiscas., Wat. & Farm. (R.R.). 

Wiwstep, Litchfield Co., Conn., (1910) 7,754. 
On Cent. of N. E.; N. Y., N. H. & H. (R.R.) 

Winston, c. h., Forsyth Co., N. C., 17,167. 

Winterport, Waldo Co., Maine, 1,582. 

On Bangor & Aroostook (R.R.). 

Winters, Runnels Co., Tex., 1,347- 
On Abilene & So. (R.R.) 

Winterset, c. h., Madison Co., Iowa, 2,818. 

On Chic., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

WintertHur, Canton of Zurich, Switzerland, 
(1908) 26,460. 

WintHrop, Kennebec Co., Maine, 2,114. 

On Maine Central (R.R.). 
—Suffolk Co., Mass., (1910) 10,132. 
—Sibley Co., Minn., 1,043. 

On Minneapolis & St. Louis (R.R.). 

Winton, Lackawanna Co., Pa., (1910) 5,280. 
On Delaware & Hudson; Del., Lack. & West.; 
N. Y., Ontario & Western (R.R.). 

Winton Prace, Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,000. 

On Balt. & Ohio S. W.; Cin., Ham. & Dayton; 

Clev., Cin., Ch. & St. L. (R.R.). 

Wiscasset, c. h., Lincoln Co., Maine, 1,287. 
On Me. Cent.; Wiscas., Wat. & Farm. (R.R.). 

Wismar, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany, (1905) 
22,028. 

Wisner, Cunning Co., Neb., 1,081. 

On N. W. Line (R.R.) 

Witt, Montgomery Co., Ill., 2,170. 

On Chic. & East Ill.; Cl., Cin., Chic. & St. 

L. (R.R.) 

Witten, Westphalia, Germany, (1905) 35,831. 

WitTENBERG, Prussian Saxony, (1905) 20,200. 

WITTENBERG, Shawano Co., Wis., 1,090. 

On N. W. Line (R.R.) 

Woburn, Middlesex Co., Mass., (1910) 15,308. 
On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Wo.cott, White Co., Ind., 873. 

On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (R.R.). 

—Wayne Co., N. Y., 1,216. 

On N. Y. C. & H.R. (R.R.). 
Wotresoro, Carroll Co., N. H., 2,224. 

On Boston & Maine (R.R.). 

Wotre City, Hunt Co., Texas, 1,402. 

On Frisco Lines; Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe; St. 

Louis Southwestern (R.R.). 

WoLFENBUTTEL, Brunswick, Germany, (1905) 19,- 


083. 
Kings Co., 


WotrviLLe, 

1,412. 

On Dominion Atl. (R.R.). 

WotverHAMPTON, Staffordshire, England, (1901) 

94,187; estimated (1907) 102,016. 

WotverIne, Cheboygan Co., Mich., 794. 

On Michigan Central (R.R.). 
WometsporF, Berks Co., Pa., 1,301. 

On Phila. & Reading (R.R.). 
Woopsine, Harrison Co., Iowa, 1,538. 

On Illinois Central; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
—Cape May Co., N. J., 2,399. 

On Atlantic City; Pennsylvania (R.R.) 
Woopsurn, Marion Co., Ore., 1,616. 

On Oregon Electric; Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Woopsury, Litchfield Co., Conn., (1910) 1,860. 
--c. h., Gloucester Co.. N. J., 4,642. 

On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 

Wooptanp. c. h., Yolo Co., Cal., 3,187. 

On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Wooptawn, Jefferson Co., Ala., 2,500. 

On Alabama Great Southern; Central of Ga.; 

Louisville & Nashville: Southern (R.R.). 
—Reaver Co.. Pa., 1.396. 

On Pitts. & Lk. E. 
Woopripnce, Bergen Co., 

On N. J. & N. Y. (R.R.) 


Nova Scotia, 


Canada, 


Missouri, 


Nova Scotia, (1901) 


Wooprurr, Spartanburg Co., S. C., 1,888. 
On Charleston & West. Car. (K.R.) 
WoopsFiELp, c. h., Monroe Co., Ohio, 2,502. 
On Ohio River & Western. (i. K.). 
Woopstock, Windham Co., Conn., 1,849. 
—c. h., McHenry Co., Ill., (1910) 4,331. 
On Northwestern Line (A.K.). 
—c. h., Windsor Co., Vt., 1,383. 
On Woodstock (Kk. ix.). 
—c. h., Shenandoah Co., Va., 1,314. 
On Southern (R.R.). 
—Carleton Co., N. B., Canada, (1901) 3,644. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). ‘ 
—Capital of Oxford Co., North, Ontario, Can- 
ada, (1901) 8,833. 
On Canadian Pacific; Grand Trunk (R.R.). 
Woopstown, Salem Co., N. J., 1,613. 
On Pennsylvania (R.K.). 
WoopsviLte, c. h., Grafton Co., N. H., 1,900. 
On Boston & Me.; Mont. & Wells Riv. (&.R.). 
WoopviLte, c. h., Wilkinson Co., Miss., 1,233- 
On Yazoo & Mississippi Valley (R.R.). 
Woopwarp, Dallas Co., eee VALE, 
On C., M. & St. P.; Inter-Urban (El.) (R.R.). 
—c. h., Woodward Co., Okla., 2,696. 
On Atch., Top. & Santa Fe (R.R.). 
Woonsocket, Providence Co., R. I., 38,125. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
—c. h., Sanborn Co., S. Dak., 1,027. 
On Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (R.R.) 
Wooster, c. h., Wayne Co., Ohio, (1910) 6,136 
On Balt. & Ohio; Pennsylvania (R.R.). 
Worcester, Worcestershire, England, 
so beay estimated (1907) 49,249. 
—Cape Colony, Africa, (1904) 7,885. 
—Worcester Co., Mass., (1900) 118,421; (1910) 
145,986. 
At the source of the Blackstone River, and on 
the Fitchburg; the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford; the Boston and Maine; and the 
Boston and Albany Railroads. 
Worcester is said to manufacture a greater 
variety of articles than any other city in the 
United States. It has the largest wire works 
in the world, employing about 4,000 persons. 
Worcester is the seat of Clark University, 
Clark College, the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, and the College of the Holy Cross. 
Worcester was founded in 1674, but the set- 
tlers were soon driven away by the Indians. 
The place was permanently established in 1713. 
It was incorporated in 1822 and chartered as a 
city in 1848. 
Worven, Madison Co., IIl., 1,082. 
On Litchfield & Madison; Wabash (R.R.) 
Workincton, Cumberland, England, (1901) 26,- 


(1901 


143. 
Worms, Grand Duchy of Hesse, Germany, (1905) 
43,959- 
ORTHING, Sussex, England, (1901) 20,015. 
WortHincton, Greene Co., Ind., 1,732. 
On Evansy. & Indianap.; Vandalia (R.R.). 
—c. h., Nobles Co., Minn., 2,385. 
On Ch., Rock Isl. & Pac.; N. W. Line (R.R.). 
Wray, Yuma Co., Colo., 1,000. 
On Burlington Route (R.R.) 
WrentHaM, Norfolk Co., Mass., 1,743. 
On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 
Wrexuam, Denbighshire, North Wales, 
14,966. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, c. h., Johnson Co., Ga., 1,389. 
On Wrightsville & Tennille (R.R.). 
—yYork Co., Pa., 2,051. 
On Pennsylvania (R.R.). 


(1901) 


Wu-cHancG, Proy. of Hu-peh, China, estimated 
500,000. 

Wu-cuHau, Prov. of Kwang-si, China, estimated 
(1905) 59,000. 

Wu-Hu, Proy. of Ngan-hwei, China, estimated 
(1905) 137,000, 

Worzsurc, Bavaria, Germany, (1905) 80,220. 
Situated on the Main. Its old fortifications 
have been demolished, but it is still over- 


looked by the fortress of Marienberg, on a 
lofty hill outside the city. 

Once the Prince Bishops of Wurzburg gov- 
erned a territory of 1,900 square miles. The 
see was secularized in 1803. 

Wyanpotte, Wayne Co., Mich., (1910) 8,287. 
On Detroit & Tol. Shore L.; Detroit, Tol. & 
Iron.; Lake Shore & Mich. South.; Michigan 
Central (R.R.). 

Wymore, Gage Co., Neb., 2,613. 

On Burlington Route (R.R.). 

Wywne, Cross Co., Ark., 2,353. 

On St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So. (R.R.). 

Wynnewoop, Garvin Co., Okla., 2,002. 

On Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe (R.R.) 

Wyomine, Stark Co., Ill., 1,506. 

On Burl. Route; Ch., Rock Isl. & Pac. (R.R.). 

—Jones Co., Iowa, 721. 

On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul (R.R.) 

—Hamilton Co., Ohio, 1,893. 

On Cin., Ham. & Day. (R.R.). 

—Luzerne Co., Pa., 3,010. 

On Del., Lack. & West.; Lehigh Valley (R.R.). 

WYTHEVILLE, c. h., Wythe Co., Va., 3,054. 

On Norfolk & Western (R.R.) 

XENIA, c. h., Greene Co., Ohio, 8,706. 

On Cin., Ham. & Day.; Pitts., Cin., Chic. & 
St. L. (R.R.). 

XeErEz. See JEREZ. 

wees Dept. of Humacao, Porto Rico, (1899) 
1,838. 

Yate, St. Clair Co., Mich., 1,223. 

On Pere Marquette (R.R.). 

YAMACHICHE, Trois-Riviéres and St. Maurice Co. 
Quebec, Canada, (1901) 1,100, 

YAMAGATA, capital of Yamagata Ken, Japan, 
(1908) 42,234. 

Yankton, Yankton Co., S. Dak., (1910) 3,787. 
On Chic., Mil. & St. Paul; Great Northern; 
Northwestern Line (R.R.). 

Yarxkanp, Chinese Turkestan, 
to 100,000. 

Yarmoutn, Norfolk, England, (1901) 51,316. 

—Cumberland Co., Maine, (1910) 2,358. 

On Grand Trunk (R.R.). 

—RBarnstable Co., Mass., (1910) 1,420. 

On N. Y., New Haven & Hart. (R.R.). 

—Yarmouth Co., Nova Scotia, (1901) 6,430. 
On Dominion Atl.; Halifax & S. W._(R.R.). 
Chief shipbuilding place in province; fisheries. 

Yarostav, capital of Govt. of Yaroslav, Russia, 
(1897) 71,611. 

Yates Center, c. h., Woodson Co., Kans., 2,024. 
On Atch., Top. & S. Fe; Mo. Pacific (R.R.). 

Yauco, Ponce Dept.. Porto Rico. (1809) 6,108 

Yazoo City, c._h., Yazoo Co., Miss., 6,796. 

On Yazoo & Mississippi Valley (R.R ). 

Yeisx, Territory of Kuban, Russia in Asia, (1897) 
35,414. 

Yevets, Govt. of Orel, Russia, (1897) 46,956. 
Yettow Sprincs, Greene Co., io, 1,360. 
On Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L, (R.R.). 
Yezp, capital of Central Persia, Persia, 

mated 45.000 to 50,000. 

Centre of caravan trade; inhabited by Parsees 

(fire-worshipers), the only representatives of 
ge pt) left in Persia. 

GLEstA, Prov. of Matanzas, Cuba, (1899) 3,441. 

Yoakum, Dewitt Co., Texas, 4,657. Slag hd 
On San Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.). 

Yocuav, Prov. of Hu-nan, China, 
(1005) 20.000. 

Yoxxatcut, Ken of Mirie, Japan, (1908) 30,704. 

YoxouaMa, Kanazawa Ken, Japan, (1908) 394,- 
203. 

Treaty port; chief centre of western trade; 
has extensive silk industry; exports silk. 

CORPEAWA, Ken of Yamagata, Japan, (1908) 
35,350. 


estimated 75,000 


esti- 


estimated 


Yonxers, Westchester Co., N. Y., (1910) 79,803. 
Situated on the Hudson River, 15 miles nort 
by. east of the Grand Central Station, New 

ork City, on the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. 

Its public buildings are four banks, nineteen 
schools, an academy, and fifty-four churches, 
The census of 1900 places the capital of the 
various manufacturing establishments at $13,- 
097,205, with output valued at $19,580,324. 
Yonkers was first settled about 1650; from 
1672 to 1779 was included in the Philipse 
Manor. Was incorporated a village in 1855 
and chartered a cit.” in 1872. 

Yorx, Yorkshire, England, (1901) 77,914; esti- 
mated (1907) 84,730. 

—yYork Co., Maine, tot0) 2,802. 

—c. h., York Co., Neb., (1910) 6,235. 

On Burlington Route; Northwest Line (R.R.) 
Seat of York College (United Brethren). 

—c. h., York Co., Pa., 44,750. 

Situated on Codorus Creek, and on the Penn- 


sylvania, the York Southern, the Western 
Maryland, the Maryland and _ Pennsylvania, 
and the Northern Central Railroads. Here 


are a collegiate institute, county academy, busi- 
ness colleges, and several libraries. 
In silk manufacture it is second only to Pat- 
erson, N. J., and is an important centre for 
several other industries. 
In 1777 the Continental Congress met here 
while Philadelphia was occupied by the Brit- 
ish army. 
Yorxton, Mackenzie Co., Saskatchewan, Canada, 
(1906) 1,363. 
On Canadian Pacific (R.R.). 
Yorxtown, Dewitt Co., Tex., 1,180. 
On San. Ant. & Aran. Pass (R.R.) 
YorkKVvILLE, c. h., York Co., S. C., 2,326. 
On Car. & Northwestern; Southern (R.R.). 
Youncstowy. c. h.. Mahoning Co., Ohio, 79,066. 
On the Mahoning River, 67 miles east by 
south of Cleveland, Ohio, and 14 miles south- 
west of Sharon, Pa., and on the lines of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Erie, the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern, the Pennsylvania, the 
Pittsburg and Lake Erie, and the Youngstown 
and Southern Railroads. 
The city is noted for its extensive manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, foundry and machine 
shop products. 
Youngstown was settled by John Young in 
1797. Became county seat in 1876. 
Youncsvitte, Warren Co., Pa., 1,406. 
On Dunk. Alleg. Val. & P.; Penna. (R.R.) 
YounGwoop, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 1,881. 
On Penna. (R.R. 
Yrres, West Flanders, Belgium, (1907) 17,482. 
YpsiLtanti, Washtenaw Co., Mich., 6,230. 
On Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Michi- 
gan Central (R.R.) 
YrEKA, c. h., Siskiyou Co., Cal., 1,134. 
On Yreka (R.R.). 


Ystap, Lan of Malmohus, Sweden, estimated 
(1907) 10,520. 
Yusa City, c. h., Sutter Co., Cal., 1,160. 


On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
Yuxon, Canadian Co., Okla., 1,018. 
On Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (R.R.) 
Yuma, c. h., Yuma Co., Ariz., 2,914. 
On Southern Pacific (R.R.). 
YuMBEL, Prov. of Concepcion, Chile, estimated 
(1904) 2,602. 
Yuneat, Prov. of Nuble, Chile, estimated (1904) 


3,294. 

Yuriev. See Dorpar. 

ZaanvaAM, North Holland, Netherlands, (1905) 
23,773; (1908) 24,277. 

ZACATECAS, capital of Zacatecas State, Mexico, 


(1900) 32,866. 
On Mex. Nat. Construction Co.; National of 
Mexico (R.R.). 

EEE State of Puebla, Mexico, (1900) 10,- 
928. 

ZaGazic, Egypt, (1897) 35,715. 

Zamora, capital of Prov. of Zamora, 
(1900) 16,417. 

—State of Mitchomennt Mexico, (1895) 10,373. 
On National of Mexico (R.R.). 

ZANESVILLE, c. h., Muskingum Co., Ohio, (1910) 
28,026. 
On the Muskingum River, and on the Balti- 
more and Ohio; the Ohio River and Western; 
the Wheeling and Lake Erie; the Zanesville 
and Western; the Cincinnati and Muskingum 
Valley; the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus, 
and the Ohio Electric railroads, 145 miles from 
Cleveland, 169 miles from C.ncinnati, and 155 
miles from Pittsburg. It is the centre of a 
section rich in glass and molding sands, brick 
and pottery clays, coal, building stone, and 
natural gas. 
The principal interest is manufacturing, which 
is represented principally by clay, metal and 
machine industries, flour milling and glass 
making. Zanesville has long been known as 
the “Clay City’ from the fact that it contains 
the largest art pottery and the two largest tile 
works in the world, beside brickyards and 
other clay industries. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad maintains large repair shops here. 
Extensive Government improvements now 
under way will eventually connect Zanesville, 
by the Muskingum River and the Ohio Canal, 
with Cleveland and other important points, 
and by the Ohio River with the Southern 
States and the Gulf of Mexico. At the con- 
fluence of the Muskingum and Licking Rivers 
is the famous Zanesville Y Bridge, the only 
one of its kind in the United States, and one 
of the three in the world. 


Spain 


ZanTE, island of Zante, Greece, (1896) 14,650. 
ZanziBaR, capital of Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
British protectorate, East Africa, estimated 
100,000. 

Zara, capital of Dalmatia, Austria-Hungary, 
(1900) 32,551. 

ZEELAND, Ottawa Co., Mich., 1,982. 

Ze1tun (now Lamia), capital of Phthiotis, 


Greece, (1908) 14,398. 
ZELIENOPLE, Butler Co., Pa., 1,388. 
On Balt. & Ohio (R.R.) 
ZeEmMpoaLa, State of Hidalgo, Mexico, about 12,- 
500. 
On Mexican (R.R.). 
Zenta, Comitat of Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary, (1900) 
28,582, (commune). 
Zerpst, Anhalt, Germany, (1905) 18,128. 
Zion City, Lake Co., Ill., 4,789. 
On Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Zittau, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 34,706. 
Zomsor, Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary, (1900) 29,026 
Rafer wa State of Puebla, Mexico, (1900) 
5,758. 
Zumsrota, Goodhue Co., Minn., 1,138. 
On Chicago Great Western; Chic., Mil. & St. 
Paul; Northwestern Line (R.R.). 
Zuricu, capital of Canton of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, (1909) 183,500. 
At the point where the Limmat issues from 
the Lake of Zurich and unites with its tribu- 
tary the Sihl. 
Zurich is the most important commercial and 
industrial town in Switzerland. It is the 
centre of the silk industry, and there are im- 
portant cotton and paper mills. 
ZWEIBRUCKEN, Bavaria, Germany, (190s) 14,711 
Zwicxav, Saxony, Germany, (1905) 68,225. 
Zwo..e, capital of Prov. of Oberyssel, Nether: 
lands, (1905) 32.817; (1908) 33,552. 
—Sabine Parish, La., 973. 
On Kan. City Southern; Zwolle & East. (R.R.). 


GAZETTEER OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


GIVING LATEST MAPS AND DATA ON THE PASSENGER-CARRYING LINES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO 


In each case States traversed, length of main or longest service line, and total mileage, including branches, etc., of railroad or system are specified 


no * N ! ,56m.; ALABAMA Centrat Ry. (Ala.) Booth to Autaugaville, 8.5 m. ALBERTA Ry. & Irrication Co. (Alb.) Lethbridge to Coutts, 
SPREE eC ASHEBORO Ry. (N.C.) Aberdeen to Asheboro, 56 m.; AtabaMA Gt. Soutnern R. R. (Ala., Miss., Tenn.) Chattanooga nia to Mata. Ua erik ee - a 
! eee, gat S J i to Meridian, 290.5 m.; tot. 309.5 m. ALBIA & CENTERVILLE y. (Ia.)_ Albia to Centerville, 24.4 m. 
a ees ae Be ONE) Panenerenate Plope iall, LASTS ETS & NorTHERN R, R. (Ala.) Reform to Geiger, Atcotu R. R. (S.C.)_ Alcolu oe mENs 29 m. 

9.5 M3 * “5 Mme ' . sf Atcoma Centrat & Hupson Bay Ry. (Ont.) Sault Ste. Marie 
ABILENE & SouTHERN Ry, (Tex.) Ballinger to Hamlin, 92.5 m. 45 m. e i : 3 

TAPEE & a r y LAMoGoRDO & SacRAMENTO Mtn. Ry. (N.M.) Alamogorda to to Pangissin, 70 m.; tot. 89.6 m. r 
ere Western Ry. (Wis.) Casco Junc. to Sturgeon Bay, <A ee ee ee Attecueny Vattey Ry. (Pa.) Oil City to Pittsburg, a Sica: 

= & c G f fi i idi Avpany & NortHern Ry. (Ga.) Albany to Cordele, 35 m. Red Bank to Driftwood, 110 m.; tot. 263.7 m. 
poe VicxsBurG Ry. (Ala., Miss.) Vicksburg to Meridian, emi. SSOcmEERVIRS REEL: TOME. Albans Biel et ceaen. Atos Roan, Chicscone itn. % _ 

7 d onA & BEE CREEK R,. R. (Pa.) Altoona Fallen T 

AvapaMa Centra R. R. (Ala.) Jasper to Manchester, 7 m. 37-2 m. ge see eecH CREEK s oora to Fallen Timber, 


Amapor Centrat R. R. (Cal.) Ione to Martell, 12 m. 

ANNAPOLIS Suort Line, El. (Md.) Annapolis to Clifford, 
26 m. 

Ann Arsor R. R. (Mich., O.) Toledo to Frankfort, 291.9 m. 

APALACHICOLA NorTHERN R. R. (Fla.) River Junc. to Port St. 
Joe, 103 m. 

ArcaptA & Betsey River Ry, (Mich.) Arcadia to Copemish, 
21 m. 

Arcata & Map River R. R. (Cal.) Arcata to Korbel, 12 m. 

ARGENTINE CENTRAL Ry. (Col.) Silver Plume to Mt. McClellan, 


* 15.9 m. 
rab LR » e Arizona & Cotorapo R. R. (Ariz.) Cochise to Pearce, 15.8 m. 
aa oattay é i ; p “s , Arizona & New Mexico Ry. (Ariz.,N.M.) Clifton to Lords. 
re ae 2 cheyen 4 burg, 69.8 m.; tot. 108.4 m. 


Arizona & Swansea R. R. (Ariz.) Swansea to Bouse, 21 m. 


ArIzONA Eastern R. R. (Ariz.) Hassayampa to Pheenix, 38.6 
m.; tot. 300 m. 


Stony Creek if folk. Arizona Soutuern R. R. (Ariz.) Red Rock to Silver Bell, 
Emporia x 20.3 m, 
A y Arkansas & Guir Ry. (Ark., La.) Cypress to Laark, 7 m. 
Arkansas & Lourstana Ry. (Ark.) Nashville to Hope, 25.5 m. 


Arkansas Centrat R. R. (Ark.) Fort Smith to Paris, 46 m. 

ARKANSAS, Loutsiana & GutF Ry. (Ark., La.) Hamburg to 
Monroe, 56.5 m.; tot. 61.5 m. 

ARKANSAS MipLanp R, R. (Ark.) Helena to Clarendon, 47.5 m, 


: ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA & WeEsTERN R. R. (Ark.) Rogers to 
8 5 ip, 2 . arma J Siloam Spgs., 30 m.; tot. 35 m. 
~ Pikeville \ xen Tite A rs vactoltis | ARKANSAS SOUTHEASTERN R. R. (La.) Randolph to Downsville, 
vn 6, as 57 m. 
bi a | Acai ae : ! Smithte ae 
oo ~a Vonarlon : : es, ww, ’ Mf eer a SoutHwestern Ry. (Ark.) Smithton to Pike City, 
y helby \ PORE Bs 33 ee - 
——-] are gh oat DOS. i oa j ARKansAs WeEsTERN Ry. (Ark., Okla.) Waldron to Heavener, 
a 5 Spartan g/ \ = gg Ouse : sy 32.3 m. 
b/ Blue Snville RRoebuck 7S Satarorias 4 i z Wf ji 1 1 Artesian Bett R. R. (Tex.) Macdona to Christine, 43 m. 
Ridge_"Walha} di Glen Spfing? Che , . . 
Q G. p) > ay 6 THe 5 “Sen's SY LG Hy AsHERTON & GutF Ry. (Tex.) Asherton to Asherton Junce., 
ie PU r 32.1 m, s 
, cop: la 7} 64 Ty AsuLtanp & WestTeERN Ry. (O.) Ashland to Custaloga, 22 m. 
ep eC 4 S “df 
ay \ } . 


AsuLanp Coat & Iron Ry. (Ky.) Ashland to Denton, 22.6 m. 

ASHLAND, OpANAH & Marenco Ry. (Wis.) Odanah to Echlin, 26 
m.; tot. 40 m. 

Astoria & Cotumpia River R. R. (Ore., Wash.) Holladay to 
Goble, 79.6 m.; tot. 122.5 m. 

Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System, (Ill., Ia., Mo., Kan., 
Okla., Col., Tex., N. M., Ariz. Cal.) A. T. & S. Fe Ry., 
7,438.3 m.; operated as Santa Fe lines, 9,792.5 m.; total of 
system, including leased lines, &c., 10,628.26 m. Chicago to 
Oakland, Cal., 2,571 m. 

Atuens & Tetiico Ry. (Tenn,) Athens to Tellico Plains, 24 m. 

Atianta & St. Anprews Bay Ry. (Ala., Fla.) Dothan to Pan. 
ama City, 85 m. 

Attanta & W. Point R. R. (Ga.) Atlanta to West Point 85.6 
m.; tot. 92.9 m. 

ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & Attantic R. R. (Ala., Ga.) Pelham to 
Brunswick, 427.6 m.; tot. 640.8 m. 

ArLantic & LK. Superior Ry. (Que.) Metapedia to Paspebiac, 
100 m.; tot. 130 m. 

Atrantic & Western R. R. (N.C.) Sanford to Broadway, 10 m. 

AtLantic City R. R. (N.J.) Camden to. Atlantic City, 56.7 m.; 
Winslow June. to Cape May, 54 m.; tot. 166.5 m. 

AtLantic_Coast Line R. R. (Va, N. G., S. C., Ga., Ala., Fla.) 
At. C. L. R. R., 4,366.6 m.; leased, &c., 116.43 m.; tot. 
4.476 m. 

Attantic N, & Sn. Ry. (Ia.) Atlantic to Kimballton, 17 m. 

ATLANTIC, QuEBec & Wn. Ry. (Que.) New Carlisle to Newport, 
36.9 m. 

Avcusta Soutuern R, R. (Ga.) Augusta to Tennille, 83 m. 

Av Sasre & N. Western Ry, (Mich.) Au Sable to Comins, 51 
m5 tot. 57. m1, 

BartrMore & Onto R. R. (Pa, Del., Md., D.C., Va., W.Va. O., 
Ind., Ill.) B. & O. R. R., Baltimore to Wheeling, 376.6 m.: 
branches, 150.4 m.; lines leased, &c., 3,932.94 m.; tot. 
4,459-9 m. 

Battrmore & Onto Soutuwestern R,. R. (O., IIL, Ind.) Belpre, 
O. to E. St. Louis, 527.8 m.; tot. 900.8 m. 

Battimore & Sparrow's Pr. R. R. (Md.) Baltimore to Spar- 
row’s Pt., 10.9 m. 

BALTIMoRE, CHESAPEAKE & ATLANTIC Ry. (Md.) Claiborne to 
Ocean City 87.6 m. 

Bancor & Aroostook R. R. (Me.) Brownsville to Carbou, 154.9 
m.; tot. 514.7 m. 

Bancor & PortLanp R. R. (Pa.) Portland to Nazareth, 24 m.; 
tot. 59.5 m. 

Bare Rock R. R. (Pa.) Milford to Bare Rock, 3 m. 

Barnecat R. R. (N.J.) Barnegat City Junc. to Barnegat City, 


The Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad 
and Connections 


8 m. 

BartLett-FLoRENcE Ry. (Tex.) Bartlett to Lampasas, 54 m.3 
tot. 84 m. 

Bata & HammMonnsport R. R. (N.Y.) Bath to Hammondsport, 
Io m. 


BayFreLp_TRANSFER Ry. (Wis.) Bayfield to Rapid Creek, 15 m. 

Bay or Quinte Ry. (Ont.) Deseronto to Bannockburn, 78 m.; 
Kingston to B., 8t m.; tot. 108 m. *. : 

Beaumont & Gr. NortHerN R. R. (Tex.) Trinity to Livingston, 
33 m. 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western R. R. (Tex.) Beaumont to 
Houston Belt, 84.3 m.; tot. 145 m. 

Beaver Dam R. R. (Tenn., Va.) Crandall to Damascus, 10 m.; 
tot. 16 m. 

Braver, Penrose & NortHern Ry. (Col.) Beaver to Penrose, 
6.5 m. 

Bee Line. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. 

Beecu Creek R. R. (Pa.) Jersey Shore to Mahaffey Junc., 
112.3 m.; tot. 164.7 m. : 

Betteronte Centra R. R. (Pa.) Bellefonte to Pine Grove 
Mills, 21.3 m.; 26.7 m. ; J 

BELLINGHAM Bay & Brit. Cotumera R. R. (Wash.) Bellingham 
to Glacier, 44 m.; tot. 61.7 m. : z 

BENNETTSVILLE & Cueraw R. R. (S.C.) Brownsville to Kollocks; 
tot. 27 m. ’ 

Benton & Farrrietp Ry. (Me.) Benton Falls to Fairfield, 5 m, 
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Capiz R. R. (Ky.) Cadiz to Gracey, 10 m. . 
Cairo Ry, (N.Y.) Cairo to C. Junc., 3.8 m. 

Cairo & Kanawna Ry. (W.Va.) Cairo to MacFarlan, 16 m, 
CarpweLt & NortHern R, R, (N.C.) Lenoir to Edgemont, — 


wet 


23.5 m. 

Camas Prairie R. R. (Ore.) Portland to Grangeville, r50 m. — 

CanaviAn NortHern Ry. (Ont., Man., Sask., Alb.) Port Arthur 
to Winnipeg, 438.6 m.; tot. owned, 2,884.6 m.; tot. operated, 
3,140 m. 

Canapian Nortuern Ontario Ry, (Ont.) Toronto to Sudbury, 
268 m.; tot. 333.5 m. 

Canaptan NortHern ()uesec Ry, (Ont., Que.) Hawkesbury to 
Riviere 4 Pierre, .69 m.; tot. 351 m. : 

Canapian Paciric Ry. (N.S., N.B., Me., Que., Ont., Man., | 
Sask., Alb., B.C.) Montreal to Vancouver, 2,905.9 m.; tot. | 
owned, 5,834 m.; tot. leased &c., 4,044.5 m.; total of system, 
9,878.5 m. / 

Canon City & Crippre Creek R. R. (Col.) Cafion Gity to 
Oro, 7.2 m. 

Care Breton Ry, (N.S.) St. Peters to Point Tupper, 3r m. 

Soe eee Route. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 


Care _Girarpeau & Crester R. R. (Mo.) Cape G. to Highland 
Switch, 44 m. 

Pastooe Ry. (N.B.) Bathurst to Tracadie Mills, 73 m.; tot. 
4.8 m. 7 

Caritton & Grenvittr R. R. (Que.) C. to G., 13 m. 

Carotina & Nortmwestern Ry, (N.C., S.C.) Lenoir to Chester. 
100.8 m.; tot. 110 m. 

Carotina & Western R. R. (S.C.) Fechtig to Hortons, 10 m. 

Carotina, CrincHFrienp & Oxn1o Ry. (Va., Tenn., N.C., S.C.) 
Dante to Spartanburg, 283 m. 

Caro NortHern Ry. (Tex.) Caro to Mt. Enterprise, 16.5 m 

Carrottton & Worrthvitte R. R. (Ky.) C. to W. 9.8 m. 

Cassv1tte & Western Ry. (Mo.) Cassville to Exeter, 5 m. 

Carawpa Vauiry Ry. (S.C.) Spence to Great Falls, 21.4 m. 

Cepar Rapips & Iowa City Ry. (Ia.) C. R. to I. C., 28 m. ; 

Crepar Vattey Roap, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Ry. 

CENTRALIA Eastern R. R. (Wash.) Centralia to Mendota, 9 m, } 

CentraL Route. Illinois Central R. R. 

Centray Inpiana Ry. (Ind.) Muncie to Waveland Junc., 95.9 
m.; tot. 127.4 m. 

Cenrrat New Encranp Ry. (Conn., Mass., N.Y.) Hartford to 
Campbell Hall, 141.5 m.; main line and branches, 165.3 m.; 
leased, &c., 128 m.; tot. 294.4 m. 

CentTrat oF GeorciA Ry. (Ala., Ga., Tenn.) Savannah to At- 
lanta, 294.8 m.; lines owned, 1,477.24 m.; leased, 477.3 m.; 
tot., 1,973-9 m. : 

CenTRAL Ontario Ry, (Ont.) Picton to Maynooth, 132 m.: tot. 
150 m. 

Centrat R. R. or New Jersey, (N.J., Pa.) Jersey City, to 
Scranton, 192.9 m.; lines owned, 156.6 m.; leased, operated, 
&e., 491.6  ; tot. 648.2 m. 

Centrat R. R. 01 PENNSYLVANIA, (Pa.) Bellefonte to Mill Hall, 
27 m. 

Centrat Ry. oF Arxansas, (Ark.) Ola to Plainview, 7 m.; 
tot. 29 m. 

Centra R. R, oF Orecon. (Ore.) Valley Junc. to Cove, 10.4 
m.; tot. 12.9 m. 

CentraL Vermont Ry. (Conn., Mass., N.M., Vt., Que.) Mon- 
treal to White River Junc., 191 m.; lines owned, 295.5 1r.; 
tot. 536.4 m. 

CHARLESTON & WesteRN Carotina Ry. (Ga.,S.C.) Port Roval 
to Augusta, 112 m.; tot. 340.6 m. i 

CwaArtotte Harspor & Nortuern Ry. (Fla.) Boca Grande +o 
Bradley Junc., 93 m. 

Cuartotre, Monroe & Cocrumsia R. R. (S.C.) McBee to Jeffer- 
son, 18 m. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY Ry. (Ala., Ga.) Standing Rock to Jester 
32.5 m. 

CuatTaAnooGA SoutHern R. R. (Ala., Ga., Tenn.) Chattanoova 
to Gadsden, 92 m.; tot. 99 m. 

CuHaAuTAugua Traction Ry., El. (N.Y.) Lakewood to Westficld 
25.7 m. 

CuHeEsaPEAKE & Onto Ry. (Md., Va., W. Va., O., Ind., Ill., Ky.) 
Fort Monroe to Covington, 663 m.; lines owned, 1,621 m.; 
leased, &c., 221.3 m.; tot. 1,908 m. 

CHESAPEAKE WESTERN Ry, (Va.)_ Elkton to N. River Gap, 41 m. 

CrmesTERFIELD & Lancaster R. R. (S.C.) Cheraw to Pageland, 
35 m. 

CuEsTER, PERRYVILLE & Ste, GeNEviEvE Ry. (Mo.) Highland to 
Claryville, 19.6 m. 

Cuestnut Ripce Ry. (Pa.) Lehigh Gap to Kunkeltown, 11 m. 

Cuicaco, ANAMosA & NorTHERN Ry. (Ia.) Anamosa to Coggon, 
19 m. 

Cuicaco & Atton R. R. (Ill., Mo.) Chicago to E. St. Loui 
284 m.; lines owned, 680 m.; leased, &c., 318 m.; tot. 998 m 

Curcaco & Eastern Ittrnors R. R. (Ill, Ind., Mo.) Dolton to 
Danville, 107 in.; lines owned, 819.2 m.; leased, &e., 141.5 
m.; tot. 965.7 m. 

Cuicaco & Erre R. R. (Ill, Ind., O.) Hammond, Ind., to 
Marion Junc, O., 249.6 m. 

Cuicaco & Itt. Miptanp Ry. (Ill.) Taylorville to Auburn, 
25 m. 

Cricaco & Itt. Western R. R. (Ill.) Hawthorne to Willow 
Spgs., 10.7 n..; tot. 17 m. 

Cuicaco & Lake Superror Ry. (Wis.) Cambridge to London, 
3 m. 

Cuicaco & Norruwestern Ry. System, (Ill., Wis., Mich., Ta., 
Minn., N.vV., $.0., Neb., Wyo.) Chicago to Omaha, 492 m.; 
lines owned 7,515 m.; leased, &c., 123 m.; tot. 7,638 m. 

Cuicaco & Wasasmt Vattey Ry. (Ind.) McCoysburg to D-n- 
widdie, 33.3 ™.; tot. 37.3 m. 

Curcaco & Wesvern Inv. R. R., El. (Ill, Ind.) Chicago to 
Dolton, 17 m.; tot. 48.6 m. 

Cuicaco, Aurora & De Kars R. R. (Ill.) Aurora to De Kalb, 
30 m. 

Cmicaco, Burtrncton & Quincy R. R. (Ill., Col., Minn., Mo., 
Ta., Neb., Mont., Wyo.) Chicago to Denver, 1,019 m.; lines 
owned, 8,806.3 m.; tot. 9,020.8 m. 

Cricaco, Crncrnnatr & Loursvitte R. R. (Ind., O.) Cincinnati 
to Hammond, 261.6 m.; tot. 284.7 m. 

Cuicaco GREAT WesteRN R. R. (Ill., Minn., Ia., Mo., Neb.) 
Chicago to St. Paul, 400.5 m.; lines owned, 755 m.; tot. 
818.4 m. 

Curcaco, Inv. & SoutHERN R. R. (Ill., Ind.) Zearing to South 
Bend, 200 m.; tot. 352.8 m. 

Cuicaco, InpiaAnaPotis & LoursviLtLE Ry, (Ill., Ind., Ky.) New 
Albany to Michigan City, 289 m.; owned, 508.8 m.; leased, 
&c., 106.9 m.; tot. 615.7 m. 

Curcaco, KaramMazoo & Sacinaw Ry. (Mich.) Kalamazoo to 
Woodbury, 44 m.; tot. 55 m. 


The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad System 
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Cuicaco, MempHis & GutF R. R. (Tenn.) Dyersburg to Tipton- 
ville, 31 m. 

Cmrcaco, MitwauKee & Gary Ry. (Ill.) Aurora to Rockford, 
65 m.; tot. 128 m. 

Curcaco, Mitwauker & Pucet Sounp Ry. (Mont., S.D., Wash.) 
Cliff Junc. to Maple Valley, 620 m.; owned, 1,262.5 m.; tot. 
1,399.8 m. 

Curcaco, MttwauKEEe & St. Paut Ry. (Ill., Wis., Mich., Mo., 
Ta., Minn., S.D., N.D.) Chicago to Minneapolis, 417 m.; 
tot. 7,511.6 m. 

Cuicaco, Peorra & St. Louris Ry. (Ill., Mo.) Pekin to Granite 
City, 179 m.; owned, 234.3 m.; tot. 255.5 m. 

Crrcaco, Rock (stanp & Et Paso Ry. (N.M., Tex.) Santa Rosa 
to Bravo, 111.5 m.; tot. 132 m. 

Curcaco, Rock Istanp & GutF Ry. (Okla., Tex.) Glenario to 
Texola, 182 m.; tot. 523 m. 

Curcaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric Ry. System, (Ill, Ia., Minn., 
Col., Kan., Okla., Mo., Neb., Ark., La., S.D., Tex., N.M., 
Tenn.) Chicago to Colorado Spgs., 1,071 m. Total of 
system, 8,048.5 m.; tot. leased, &c., 963 m. 

Curcaco, St. Paut, Mrnneaporrs & Omanma Ry. (Ia., Minn., 
Neb., Wis.) Minneapolis to Elroy, 193 m.; tot. owned, 
1,669 m.; leased, &c., 69.6 m. : 

Curcaco SouTHERN Ry. (Ill., Ind.) Chicago to Humrick, 142 m. 

Cuinvuanvua Mrinerat Ry. (Mex.) Chihuahua to Eulalia, 15 m. 

Cxoctaw, Oxtanoma & Gur R. R. (Tenn., Ark., Okla.) .Mems 
phis to Texola, 967 m. 

Crncrnnat1r & Muskrncum Variety R. R. (O.) Morrow to 
Trinway, 148.5 m. ; 

Cincinnati, Brurrton & Curcaco R. R. (Ind.) Huntington to 
Portland 52 m. 

Cincinnati, Fremincspurc & SouTHEAsTeRN R. R. (O:, Ky.) 
Johnson’s Junc. to Flemingsburg, 7 m.; tot. 17m. | 4 

Cincinnati, GrorceTown & PortsmoutH R. R. (O.) Cincinnati 
to Russellv‘le, 49 m.; tot. 60 m. . c 

Cincinnati, Hamitton & Dayton Ry. (Hk, Ind., Mich., 0.) 
Hamilton to Springfield, 284 m.; tot. owned 318 m:; leased; 
&e., 718 m. . = 
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Cincinnati, Lepanon & Nortruern Ry. (O.) Cine’nnati to Coauwurta & Zacatecas Ry. (Mex.) Saltillo to Concepcion, 76 Cororapo Sprincs & CRIPPLE CREEK District Ry. (Col.) Colo- 
Montgome 51.4 m. m.; tot. 98 m. rado Spgs., to Cripple Ck.; 46.6 m.; tot. 74. 


CINCINNATI, NE Orveans & Texas Pacrric Ry. (O., Ky., Coanurta Coat Ry. (Mex.) Baroteran to Muzquiz, 22 m. Cotums1a & Pucet Sounp R. R. (Wash.) Seattle to Franklin, 

Tenn.) Cincinnati to Chattanooga, 335.4 m. Coat & Coxe Ry. (W.Va.) Charleston to Lida, 166 m.; tot. 34 m.; tot. 58 m. 
cincinnati Nortuern R. R. (Mich., 0.) Jackson to Franklin 191.3 m. Cotumspra, Newsperry & Laurens R. R. (S.C.) Columbia to 

Tunc., 208 m.; tot. 248 m. Coat River Ry. (W.Va.) St. Albans to Clothier, 49.5 m.; Laurens, 75 m. 

CLearFIEz", AKron & Cotumsus Ry. (O.) Hudson to Columbus, tot. 63.5 m. Cotumsus & Soutnmern Ry. (O.) Wyandot Junc., to S. Bloom- 

iqo., m.; tot, 2.4 mM. Coast Lines. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. ingville, 23 m.; tot. 34 m. 

CLEVELAND & Marietra Ry. (O.) Marietta to Canal Dover, 103 Cotrax Nortnern R. R. (Ja.) Colfax to Valeria, 7 m.; tot. Corusa & Laxe R. R. (Cal.) Colusa to Sites, 22 m. 

m.; tot. 111 m. 14 m. Conway Coast & Western R. R. (S.C.) Myrtle Beach to Aynor, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cmicaco & St. Lours Ry. (Ill, Ind., Cotorapo & SOUTHEASTERN R. R. (Col.) Delagua to Barnes, 6 30.5 m. 

Ky., Mich., O.) Indianapolis to East St. Louis, 262 m.; tot. m.: tot. 21 m. X Coon Vatiey Route. La Crosse & Southeastern Ry. 

owned, 1,847.6 m.; leased, &c., 781 m.; tot. 2,629 m. Gornnino & Soutnern Ry. System, (Col., N.M., Okla., Tex.) Coos Bay, Rosesurc & Eastern R. R. (Ore.) Marshfield to 
CLEVELAND, Lorain & WueEettne Ry. (O.) Bridgeport to Cleve- Fhe Se eae Shela ete ar eee aca i rae a Myrtle Point, 25.6 m.; tot. 30 m. 

Denver to Sixela, 350 m.; tot. owned, 1,249.7 m.; tot. : 

land, 160 m.,; tot. Loe m. KA CE) Belen fo Wau operated, 1,979.7 m Coprer Rance R. R. (Mich.) Houghton to Range Junc., 41 m.; 
CLEVELAND TERMINAL & VALLEY R R. (O. eveland to Valley ee eee ie ty : ‘ tot. 126 m. 

Junc., 75 m.; tot, 92.7. m. CoLorapo de Wvomtune Ry. (Col., Wyo.) Hartville to Sunrise, Corpo & Huatusco R. R. CMex.) ‘San Juan to Cordoba, go m: 
Currrsiwe R. R. (N.C.) Cliffside to Cl. Junce., 3 m. T4.5 m.; tot. 52.6, me Cornwatt R. R. (Pa.) Lebanon to Mt. Hope, 11.6 m. 
Cuincurretp Route. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. Cotoravo Eastern R. R. (Col.) Denver to Scranton, 17 m. Cornwatt & Lepanon R. R. (Pa.) Conewago to Lebanon, 22 
Cuinton & OxtauomMa Western Ry. (Kan., Okla.) Clinton to Cotoranpo Mipranp Ry. (Col., N.M., Utah.) Colorado Spgs. to m.; tot. 26.4 m. 

Butler, 21.5 m. New Castle, 222 m.; owned, 261 m.; leased, &c., 76 m.; tot. Corvatiis & EAstern R. R. (Ore.) Yaquina to Hoover, 140.5 m 
Crover Lear Route. Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 337-6 m. Cotron Bett Route. St. Louis Southwestern Ry.; St. Louis 


Southwestern Ry. of Texas; Eastern Texas R. R. 

Coupersport & Port AtteGANy R. R. (Pa.) Ulysses to Pt 
Allegany, 40 m. 

Cranperry Lake R. R. (N.Y.) Benson Mills to Wanakena, 
6 m. 

CranpuLtt & Suapy Vautiey Ry. Beaver Dam R. R. 

Crookep Creek R. R, (Ia.) Lehigh to Webster City, 17 m. 

Crystat City & Uvatpe R. R. (Tex.) Uvalde June. to Carrizo 
Spgs., 53 m. 

Crystat River R. R. (Col.) Carbondale to Placita, 20 m.; tot. 


spot 2m. 
S407 / Mondovi Crystat River & San Juan Ry. (Col.) Redstone to Marble, 
It m. 


Cumpertann & Pennsytvanta R. R. (Md., W.Va.) Cumberland 
to Piedmont, 3 m.; tot. 57 m. 
Cumepertanp Ry. (N.S.) Springhill Junc. to Springhill mines, 


32 m. 
: ON CUMBERLAND Vattey R. R. (Md., Pa., Va.) Harrisburg to 
p , ea A F s Winchester, 115 m,; tot. 162 m. 
p ny aT a Crosab i | Dansvitt—E & Mount Morris R. R. (N.Y.) Dansville to Mt. 
LSet 5 b H/} Morris, 12 m. 
ington vl | he ° (linn. \Jo. t Danvitte & WEsTERN Ry. (Va.) Danville to Stuart, 75 m.; tot. 
- ) Al 83 m. 


DarpanetteE & Russettvitte R. R. (Ark.) Russellville to N. 
Dardanelle, 5 m.; tot. 7 m. 

DarDANELLE, Ora & SoutHeEeRN Ry. (Ark.) Dardanelle to Ola, 
16 m. 

Davenport, Rocx Istann & NortHwestern Ry. (la., III.) 
Clinton to E. Moline, 41.6 m.; tot. 49 m. 

Dawson Ry. Co. (N.M.) Dawson to Liberty, 132 m. 

Dayton & Troy Exec. Ry. (O.) Dayton to Troy, 21 m. 

Dayton & Union R. R. (Ind.,O.) Dayton to Union City, 47 m 

Dayton, Lesanon & Cincinnati R. R. (O.) Dayton to Lebanon, 
25 m. 

DetawareE & Eastern Ry. (N.Y.) E. Branch to Arkville, 37.5 
m.; tot. 46 m. 

DeLawarE & Hupson Ry. (N.Y.) Whitehall to Rouse’s Point. 
113 m.; total owned, 318 m.; leased, &c., 525.6 m. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WesTERN R. R. (N.J., N.Y., Pa.) 
Hoboken to Buffalo, 411 m.; tot. 956.7 m. 


Toni DevawarE VALLEY Ry. (Pa.) Stroudsburg to Bushkill, 13 m. 
Red) Roo Devut, Baskin & SouTHWESTERN Ry. (La.) Webb to Franklin, 
g Dope 4 12 m. 
ae o< . Denver & InTER-MounTain R. R. (Col.) Denver to Golden, 
Bhenan og! Seer ™4 The Chicago 17 ™. 


Denver & Rro Granve R. R. (Col., N.M, Utah.) Denver to 
Pueblo, 119 m.; tot. owned, 2,536.7 m.; tot. operated, 


Great Western 


e 2,597 m. 
Railroad System DeNveR, BouLDER . Western R. R. (Col.) Boulder to Eldora, 
¢ 35.9 m.; tot. 46.7 m. 
and Connections Denver, Laramie & Nortuwestern R. R. (Col.) Denver to 


Greeley, 56 m. 

Denver, NortHwestern & Paciric Ry. (Col.) Denver to Steam- 
boat Spegs., 214 m. > 

De Queen & Eastern R. R. (Ark.) De Queen to Dierks, 27 
m.; tot. 51 m. 

DesaGue VALLE pe Mexico R. R. (Mex.) Gran Canal to Zum- 
pango, 19 m. 

Detroit & CHartevorx R. R. (Mich.) Frederic to E, Jordan, 
43-5 m.; tot. 51.5 m. 

Derrort & Mackinac Ry. (Mich.) Bay City to Cheboygan, 197 
m.; tot. 347 m. 


Detroit, Granp Haven & MitwauKee Ry. (Mich.) 


Grand Haven, 189 m. 


Detroit, Totepo & Ironton Ry. (Mich., O., Ky.) 


Jackson, 273 m.; tot. 441 m. 


Diamonp Route. Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R. R. Co. 
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Detroit to Dututu, Missase & NortHern Ry. (Minn.) Missabe June. to 


Mountain Iron, 71.7 m.; 288.9 m. 


Tecumseh to DututH, Ratny Lake & Winnipec Ry. (Minn.) Virginia to 


Ranier, 92.9 m. 
DututH, SoutH SHore & Arttantic Ry. (Mich., Minn., Wis.) 


Diamonp & Catpor Ry. (Cal.) Diamond Spgs. to Caldor, 34 m. Sault Ste. Marie to W. Superior, 409 m.; tot. 593 m. 
Dominion AttAntic Ry. (N.S.) Windsor to Yarmouth, 171 m.; Dunpar & WausAukee Ry. (Wis.) Girard Junc. to Dunbar, 


tot. 293 m. 


Dover & SoutH Bounp R. R. (N.C.) 


25 m. 


Dry Fork R, R. (W.Va.) Hendricks to Horton, 31 m. 
Duluth to Ely, 117 m.; 


DututH & Iron Rance R. R. (Minn.) 
tot. 224.6 m. 


Dututn & Norrmeastern R. R. (Minn.) 


Junc., 43.5 m.; tot. 55 m. 


DututH & NortHERN Minnesota Ry. (Minn.) 


Finland, 50 m.; tot. 81 m, 
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to Richlands, Dunkirk, ALLEGHENY VALLEY & PittspurcH R. R. (N.Y., Pa.) 


Dunkirk to Titusville, 90 m. 

Duranco CentraL R. R. (Mex.) Descubridora to Conejos, 
31 m. 

DurHam & CuHartotTe R. R. (N.C.) Troy to Colon, 50 m. 


Cloquet to Harris DurHam & SoutH Carortina R. R. (N.C.) Durham to Bonsal, 


30 m. 


River to Duruam & SoutHerN Ry. (N.C.) Durham to Dunn, 60.7 m. 


Eactes Mere R. R. (Pa.) Sonestown to Eagles Mere, ro m. 
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The Canadian Pacific 
Railroad System 


East Bertin Ry. (Pa.) Berlin June. to E. Berlin, 7 m. 

East Broan Tor Ry. (Pa.) Mt. Union to Woodvale, 31 m 
tot. 44.8 m,. 

East Carotrna Ry. (N.C.) Tarboro to Hookerton, 38 m. 

Eastern Kentucky Ry. (Ky.) Webbville to Riverton, 36 m. 

Eastern Ry. or New Mexico, (N.M., Tex.) Pecos to Amarilla 
376 m.; tot. 694 m. 

Eastern Texas R. R. (Tex.) Lufkin to Kennard, 30 m. 

East Jorpan & SoutHern R. R. (Mich.) E. Jordan to Bellaire 
19 m.; tot. 31 m. 

East Tennessee & Western North Carotina R. R. (N.Cy 
Tenn.) Cranberry to Johnson, 34 m. 

Epensorn Line. Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. 

Epemoor & Manetta Ry. (S.C.) Edgmoor to Lando, 3 m. 

Exserta Route. Prescott & Northwestern R. R. 

Ex Dorapo & Bastrop Ry. (Ark.) El Dorado to Louisiana State 
Line, 44 m. 


The Chicago and Alton 
Railroad System 
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Ex Dorapo & Wesson Ry. (Ark.) El Dorado to Wesson, 
10 m, 


Ext Dorapo, Marron & Soutmwestern R. R, (Ill.) Marion to i — 

Pittsburg, 6 m. fsay' ‘Byoquehanna 
Etcin & Havetock Ry. (N.B.) Elgin to Havelock, 27 m. ¢ aLivingstos Manor 
Exein, Jorrer & Eastern Ry. (Ill, Ind.) Waukegan to Porter, : 0 

129.9 m.; owned, 198.5 m.; leased, &c., 347-3 m. a i Ww 


ELtavitte, WestLake & JENNINGS R. R. (Fla.) Westlake to 
Malloy Place, 4o m. . Pine Bush 

Ex Paso & NortHEAsTERN Ry. (N.M., Tex.) Capitan to Texas 2 
State Line, 149 m. fa Summitville Y 

Ex Paso & NortHeastern R. R. (N.M., Tex.) El Paso to d ; Newburgh| 
Texas-New Mexico State Line, 19.3 m. ‘ \ i 

Ix, Paso & Rocx Istann Ry. (N.M.) Carrizozo to Santa Rosa, 
128 m. 

Ex Paso & SoutHwestern R. R. (Ariz., N.M., Tex.) Benson tc 
El Paso, 291.8 m.; tot. 343.4 m. 

Emmuirtspurc R. R. (Md.) Emmitsburg to Rocky Ridge, 7.3 m. 

Emporium & Ricw Vatiey R. R. (Pa.) Emporium to Holland 
Junc., 10 m.; tot. 14 m. 

Erie R. R. (Ill, Ind., N.J., N.Y., O., Pa.) New York to Chi- 
cago, 998 m.; tot. owned, 915 m.; leased, part owned, &c., 
53% m.; tot. 2,395 m, 

Erte & Micuican Ry. (Mich.) Alabaster to Tawas, 9 m. 

Erie Traction Ry. (Pa.) Erie to Cambridge Spgs., 26.4 m. 

Escanasa & Lake Superror R. R. (Mich.) Wells to Channing, 
63.3 m.; tot. 125.7 m. 

Esgurmatt & Nanarmo Ry. (B.C.) Victoria to Wellington, 
(Vancouver Id.) 77.3 m. 

Eureka & PatisapeE Ry, (Nev.) Palisade to Eureka, 84 m.; 
tot, 88 in, 

Evansvitte & InprIANAPoLis R, R. 

Evansvitt—E & TeRrE Haute R. R, (Ind.) Terre Haute to 
Evansville, tog m.; tot. owned, 160 m.; tot. operated, 
310.4 m. 

EvansvILLE, SupursAN & NewsurcH Ry. (Ind.) Evansville to 
Boonville, t8 m.; tot. 28 m. 

Farrcurtp & 'ORTHEASTERN Ry. (Wis.) Fairchild to Owen, 
38 m. 

Farmers Gratin & SuHippinc Company’s R, R. (N.D.) Devil's 
Lake to Rock Lake, 53 m.; tot. 66 m. f 

FarMERVILLE & SouTHERN R. R. (Ark., La.) Little Rock to : 7X sy Doyieatone 
Farmerville, 22.5 m.; tot. 28.3 m. ms 7 ‘te 

FerpDINAND Ry. (Ind.) Huntingburg to Ferdinand, 8 m. 

Fernwoop & Guir R, R. (Miss.) Fernwood to Kokomo, qy 


32 m. K @ 2 Af a Bee? Ocean Grove 
Fitcusurc R. R. (Mass.) Boston to Fitchburg, 49.6; tot. do, ‘S ia vy 


394.1 m. i7 


oPllenvitle 


So) 


Firzcrratp, Ocitta & Broxton R. R. (Ga.) Broxton to Irwin- 
ville, 45.8 m. 

TFiurnt River & NortTHEASTERN R. R. (Ga.) Pelham to Ticknor, @ 
25 m. 

Fiorencr & Crippre Creek R. R. (Col.) Florence to Cripple 
Ck., 39.5 m-; tot. 52.4  m. 

Firormpa Rartway Co. (Fla.) Live Oak to Perry, 52 m.; tot. 
59 m. 

Froripa Centrat R. R. (Fla., Ga.) Fanlew to Thomasville, 47 
m.; tet. 52.8 m. 

Fiorrpa E4st Coast Ry. (Fla.) Jacksonville to Knight's Key, 
477-6 m.; tot. 583.4 m. 

Frovitra & Inprian Sprincs Ry. (Ga.) Indian Spgs. to Flovilla, 
2.6 m. 

Fonpa, JoHNstown & GtoversviLLE R. R. (N.Y.) Fonda to 
Northville, 25.4 m.; tot. 84.3 m. 

Forpyce & Princeton R. R. (Ark.) Fordyce to Bryant’s Switch, 
I1.€ ™.; tot. 22.5 m. 

Fort Derse, Drs Mornes & SoutHeRN R. R. (Ia.) Polk June. 
to Fart Dodge, 83.9 m.; tot. 167.2 m. 

Fort Swirh & Western R. R. (Ark., Okla.) Fort Smith to 
Guthrie, 217 m. 

Fort Switn, Susraco & Eastern R. R. (Ark.) Paris to Scran- 
ton, 14 m. 

Fort WortH & Denver City Ry. (Tex.) Fort Worth to 
Sixela, 454 m. 

Fort Worth & Rio GranpnE Ry. (Tex.) Fort Worth to Brady, 
193 m. 

FourcHe River VALtey & InprAN Territory Ry. (Ark.) Bigelow 
to Bellevue, 14 m. 

Franxuin & Appevitie Ry. (La.) F. & A. Junc. to Davids, 
20.6 m.; tot. 45.6 m. 


freperick R. R. (Md.) Frederick to Thurmont, 17.3 m.; tot. The Central Railroad 


] Spring \Gro\e 


y) 
;Brandywi , 


37 m. A 
Frisco Lines. St. Louis & San Francisco R. R, Co. of New Jersey 
Fruir Bett Line. Grand Junction & Grand River Valley i NEW YORK CITY TERMINA 
Ry. 
GAINEsvILLE Miptanp Ry. (Ga.) Gainesville to Athens, 42 m.; 
ie ee I.) W Etherl 
2p kee »] ataga to Etherley, n d 
yee ae Ghaen asrenaich ay # % GaryESTON Harrisspurc & San Antonio Ry. (Tex.) Houston eee Creek & CuMBeErLAND R. R. (Md.) Cumberland to 
sy ; my to E ‘aso, 832 m.; tot. 1,335.6 m. onaconing, 21 m.; tot. 32.5 m. 
anes Ges Rizr (otonk):p Pocetaea Malo buss 5 eres, EEO SERE Houston & HenpEerson R. R. (Tex.) Houston to ent Vattey R. R. oe Warren to Union, 8 m. 
s : A A Galveston, 49.5 m. EORGETOWN & WesteRN R. R. (S.C.) Georgetown to Lanes, 36 
Gatr, Preston & Hespeter Ry. (Ont.) Preston to Berlin, 9 m.; Garven City, Gutr & NortHern R. R. (Kan.) Garden City to m.; tot. ror m. 
tot. 20 m. : Scott City, 42 m. \ Georcia R. R. (Ga.) Augusta to Atlanta, 171 m.; tot. 307 m. 
Gatveston, BeauMont & NorTHEASTERN Ry. (Tex.) Old River Genesee & Wyomine R. R,. (N.Y., Pa.) Retsof to Pittsburg & Georcia & Fiorina Ry. (Fla., Ga.) Madison to Millen, 201 m.; 
to Desanque, 17 m. Lehigh Junc., 13.4 m.; tot. 16 m, tot. 280 m. 


Me t ; The Chesapeake and 
“ Ohio Railroad 
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WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 


The Chicago, Rock Island and 


Pacific Railroad System 


Sweetwater 
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e 
DUBLIN cyenvF™ 


Sierra Mojada P Encinal 


Linvitte River Ry. (N.C.) Pineola to Cranberry, 12 m 


ITCHFIELD & Mapison Ry. (Ill.) By & (QL June. to 
Madison, 47.3 m. 

Littte Farts & Dorcrvitre R. R. (N.Y.) Little Falls to 
Dolgeville, to m.; tot. 13.9 m. 

Littne Kanawua R. R. (W. Va.) Parkersburg to Palestine, 
30.4 m. 

Littte River R. R. (Tenn.) Walland to Elkmont, 26 m. 

Littte River Varuey R. R. (Ark.) Neal Sp’gs. to Markham, 
32m. 

Littte Rock & Hot Sprrncs Western R. R. (Ark.) Hot 
Sp’gs. to Little Rock Junc., 53.3 m. 
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Milwaukee 9 Grand Rapids 


South Haven 


PACIFIQgS 


co « 2 
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® Calera 
I MONTGOMERY 


Georgiana Cordele 
“™\, Ozark 
Evergreen 

Bainbridge 
\ O4s> 5 


Pidcock 


# Flomaton 
Line 


Felsenthal to Monroe, 


44-7_™m. 
Littte Rock, Maumente & Western R. R. (Ark.) Little Rock 


to Maumelle, 
Littte Oak, Perry & Guir R. R. (Fla.) 
ton Sp’gs., 49 m 
Lone Istanp R. R. ( 


16 m. 


tot. 
Y.) 


Live Oak to Hamp- 
83. m. 
New York (Manhattan) to Mon- 


tauk, 118 m.; owned, 313.8 m.; tot. 390.5 m. 


Looxour Mountain Route. 
Lorama R, 


LorpsBurG 
39-5 


“a 
Katahdin 
Tron Worka}> a 


m. 


R. (W. Va.) 


& Hacuita Ry. ( 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Pennsboro to Harrisville, 9 m. 


N.M.) Lordsburg to Hachita, 
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Los Ancetes & San Disco Beacu Ry. (Cal.) 


San Diego to 
La Jolla, 14 m. 


Los AnceLtes & Reponvo Ry. El. (Cal.) Los Angeles to Re- 
dondo, 34.2 m.; tot. 43.6 m. 
Los Anceves Pactric Ry. El. (Cal.) Los Angeles to Redondo, 


200 m, 
(Ont., Que.) 


Santa Monica, &c., 
LorsinierE & Mecantic Ry. 
des Chaillons, 30 m. 
Lourstrana & ARKANSAS Ry. (Ark., La.) Hope to Tioga, 188.4 

m.; tot. 225 m. 
Louisiana & Nortuwest R. R. (Ark., La.) 
toches, 120.8 m. 


Lyster to St. Jean 


McNell to Natchi- 
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The Intercolonial 
Railroad System 
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Louisiana & Paciric Ry. (La.) 
8 m.; tot. 67.8 m. 

Louistana & Pine Biurr Ry. (Ark., La.) 
June., 5 m.; tot. (freight lines) 120 m. 


Louisiana Centra R. R. (La.) Pickering to Peterton, 30 m.; 


DeRidder June. to Bundick, 
Huttig to Dollar 


tot. 76 m. 

Louisiana Ry. (La.) Shreveport to New Orleans, 304 m.; tot. 
350-5 m. 

TORT ATA SoutHern Ry. (La.) New Orleans to Belair, 29 m.; 
tot. 56 m. 

Louistana Western R, R. (La.) Lafayette to Sabine River, 
105.4 m.; tot. 198.2 m. 

Loursvitte & AtLantic R. R. (Ky.) Versailles to Beattyville 
Junc., tor.r_ m.; tot. 104 m. 

LouisvILLe & Nasuvitte - R. R. (Ala., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., 
Kys,| Lav) JN,C), (O59 Tenn “Vav) Cincinnati to New 


Orleans, 923 m.; owned, 3,352 m.; part owned, leased, &c., 
3,380.5 m.; tot. 7,002.3 m. 
Louisvitte & Waptey R. R. (Ga.) 
1o m. 
Loutsvitte, Henperson & St. Louis Ry. (Ky.) 
Strawberry, 137.9 m.; tot. 199.8 m. 
Loursvitte, New Atpany & Corypon R. R. (Ind.) 


Louisville to Wadley, 
Henderson to 


Corydon to 


Corydon Junc., 7.7 m.; tot. 17 m. 

Lowvitte & Beaver River R. R. (N.Y.) Lowville to Croghan, 
Tt wm, 

Luprncton & NortHEerN R. R. (Mich.) Ludington to Hamlin 
Lake, 7.5 m. 


McCtoup River R. R. (Cal.) Sisson to McGovic, 50.4 m.; tot. 


75-9 m. 
Mackinac Route. Detroit & Mackinac Ry. Co. 
Macome & Western Ittinois Ry. (IIl.) Macomb to Little- 
ton. 26 m. 
(Ga.) 


Macon & BirMINGHAM Ry. Macon to La Grange, 105 m. 


Macon, Dustin & Savannan R. R. (Ga.) Macon to Vidalia, 
93 m, 

Macoupin County Ry. (IIl.) Senld to Girard Junc., 23 m. 

Maine CentraL R. R. (Me., Mass., N.B., E N.S., Que., 
Vt.) Portland to St. John, 340 m.; owned, 400.2 m.; 
leased, &c., 531.7 m.; tot. 931.9 m. 

Mammotu Cave R. R. (Ky.) Glasgow Junc. to Mammoth 
Cave, 9 m. 

Mancuester & Oneipa Ry. (Ja.) Manchester to Oneida, 8 m. 


Manistee & Granp Rapips R. R. (Mich.) Manistee to Marion, 
72 m.; tot. 77 m. 
Manistee & NortHEASTERN R. R. (Mich.) 


erse City, 70.7 m.; tot. 1652 m 


Manistee to Trav- 


Manistee & Repton R. R. (Ala.) Manistee to Manistee Junc., 
19 m. 

Manistigue Ry. (Mich.) Grand Marais to Wilman, 54 m.; 
tot. 73.3 m. 

Manistigue & Lake Superior R. R. (Mich.) Manistique to 
Shingleton, 39 m.; tot. 53 m. 

Manitou & Pikes Peak Ry. (Col.) Manitou to Pikes Peak 
Summit, 8.9 m. 

Manitowoc, Green Bay & Nortuwestern Ry. (Wis.) Mani- 
towoc to Green Bay, 362 m. 

Mawnsrietp Ry. (La.) Mansfield to Hunter, 14 m.; tot. 16 m. 

Maprmri Ry. (Mex.) Mapimi to Bermejillo, 15 m. 

Marcettus & Ortisco Lake Ry, (N.Y.) Marcellus to Otisco 
Lake, 9 m. 

Marianna & Btountstown R. R. (Fla.) Marianna & Old 
Blountstown, 29 m. 

Maricopa & Puoentx R. R. (Ariz.) Maricopa to Phoenix, 
34.9 m.; tot. 45.6 m. 

Marietta, Cotumsus & CLeveranp R. R. (O.) Moore’s June. 


to Palos, 41 m.; tot. 48.4 m. 

Marinette, ToMAHAWwK & Western Ry. (Wis.) 
Harrison, 14.3 m.; tot. 43.7 m. 

Maritime Coat Ry. (N.S.) Joggins to Maccan, 12 m.; 


Tomahawk to 


tot. 


15 m. 
Marion & Rye Vatitey Ry. (Va.) Marion to Sugar Grove, 
18 m. 
Marouette & SouTHEASTERN Ry, (Mich.) 
50.8 m.; tot. 55.0 m. 


Big Bay to Lawson, 


MarsHary & East Texas Ry. (Tex.) Winnsboro to Elysian 
Fields, 91.7 m. 
Marytanp & PennsytvAntA R. R. (Md., Pa.) Baltimore to 


York, 77 m.; tot. 79.5 m. i . 
Maryianp Exvectrrc Ry. (Md.) Clifford to Annapolis, 22 m.; 


tot. 26 m. 

Mason City & Ciear Lake Ry. (Ja.) Mason City to Clear 
Lake, 10 m.; tot. 16.8 m. 

Matenvuata Ry. (Mex.) Matehuala to Dolores, 9 m.; tot. 
12.3 m. 

Mattoon Ry. (Wis.) Mattoon to Aniwa, 10 m.; tot. 29.3 m. 

Maucn CHunk, Summit Hitt & Switcupack R. R. (Pa.) 


Upper Mauch Chunk to Summit Hill, 9 m. 

Mempuis, Dattas & GutF R. R. (Ark.) Ashdown to Murfrees- 
boro, 41 m. 

Mesase SoutHern Ry. (Minn.) 
16 m.; tot. 41 m. 

Mexican Ry. (Mex.) 
340 m. 

Mexican Minerat Ry. (Mex.) Monterey to San Pedro, 18 m. 


St. Louis River to McDermott, 


Mexico City to Vera Cruz, 264 m.; tot. 


Mexican Norturrn Ry. (Mex.) Escalon to Sierra Mojada, 
78 m. 
Mexican SoutHern Ry. (Mex.) Puebla to Oaxaca, 227.3 m.; 


tot. 282.3 m. 


Mexican Unton Ry. (Mex.) Rincon de Ramos to Cobre, 
10.6 m. 
Mexico Nortm Western Ry. (Mex.) Ciudad Juarez to Ter- 


Tazas, 155 m.; tot. 366 m. 
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and Western Railroad 


Micuican Centrat R. R. (Ill, Ind., Mich., Ont.) 
IIL, to Detroit, 270 m.; leased, part owned, &c., 1,476.3 m.; 


Kensington, 


Micnoacan & Maravatio to Zitacuaro, 
MippiesurGH & Senonarre R. R. (N.Y.) 
havie, 5-3 m. 
Mippte Piains Route. 
Miptanp TerMinat Ry. (Col.) 


Middleburgh to Scho- 


Gulf, Texas & Western Ry. 
Divide to Cripple Creek, 29 m. 
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Mriptann Route. Texas Midland R. R. 
Mriptano Vatiey R, R. (Ark., Kan., Okla) Fort Smith, Ark, 
to Arkansas City, Kan, 273 m.; tot. 324 m. 

Mitttown Air Line Ry. (Ga,) Milltown to Naylor, to m. 
Mitt Vautey & Mr, TaMAtrais Scenic Ry. (Caf.) Mill Valley 
to Mt. Tamalpais Summit, 8.2 m,; tot. 14.7 m. 
Mitner & Nortusipe R. R. (Ida.) Milner to Oakley, 
Minerat Point & Nortuern Ry. (Wis.) 

Point, 30.6 m. 


20.9 mM. 
Highland to Mineral 


Minerat Rance R. R. (Mich.) Houghton 
to Calumet, 14 m.; owned, 73.2 m.; 
leased, &c., 56.3 m,; tot. 129.5 m., 
mostly ore-carrying lines. 

MinnNeapoutis & Rainy River Ry. (Minn.) 
Mississippi River to Big Fork, 31.8 
m.; owned, 53.3 m.; leased, &c.,. 32.6 
m.; tot. 86 m. 

Minveapouis & St. Louis R. R. (la., Minn., 
S.D.) Angus to Minneapol.s, 259.9 
m.; owned, 230 6 m.; leased, &c., 395.4 
m.; tot. 1,027 m. 

Mrinneapouis, Rep Lake & Manitopa Ry. 
(Minn.) Redby to Bemidji, 33.5 m. 
Minnearouis, St. Pavt & Sault *Ste. 
Marre Ry. (Ill., Man., Mich., Minn., 
N.D., S.D., Wis.) Sault Ste. Marie 
to Portal, D., 1,038.7 m.; owned, 
*2,375-7 m rack rights, {9.1 m.; tot. 

2,394-9 m. 

Minnesota & InteRNATIONAL Ry. (Minn.) 
—£. Brainerd to Northorne, 130.3. ms} 
tot. 177 m. 

Minnesota & Nortu Wisconsin R. R. 
(Minn.) Scanlon to Carolan, 44:5 m.; 
tot. 55.3 m. 

Mississipp1 Centra. R. R. (Miss.) 
Natchez to Hattiesburg, 150 m.; tot. 
completed, 164 m. 

Mississiprt Eastern Ry. (Miss.) Quitman 


to Pine Ridge, 27 m. 

Mississtppr, Hitt Crty & Western Ry. 
(Minn.) Swan River to Hill City, 
24 m. 

Mississippr_ River & Bonne Terre Ry. 


(Mo.) Riverside to Doe Run, 46.4 m.; 
tot. 53.4 m. 

Misstssippr River, HaMpurG & WeEsTERN 
Ry. (Ark.) Luna to Crossett, 50.9 m. 

Misstsstpp1 Vattey R. R. The Port: 
land and Southeastern Ry. 

Missourt & Louistana R. R. (Ark., La., 
Mo., Okla.) Bevier to Ardmore, Mo., 
lo m.; owned, 25.3 m.; leased, &c., 


39-4 mM. 

Missourr & NortH Arkansas R. R, (Ark, 
Mo.) Joplin to Helena, Ark., 368.9 m. 

Missourt, Kansas & Texas Ry. (Kan., La., 
Mo., Okla., Tex.) St. Louis to Galves- 
ton, 1,134 m.; owned, 2,768.1 m.; 
leased, &c., 304 m.; tot. 3,072 m. 

Missouri, OktaHoma & Guur Ry. (Okla., 
Tex.) Wagoner to Denison, 214.8 m. 

Missourrt Pactric Ry, System, (Ark., Col., 
Kan., Ky., La., Mo., Neb., Tex.) St. 
Louis to Denver, 760 m.; M. P. Ry., 
3.491-7 m.; St. L., I. Me. & S. Ry., 
2,608.5 m.; tot. of system, 7,241.8 m. 

Mrssourr SouTHeRN R. R. (Mo.) Bunker 
to Leeper, 54 m.; tot. 69.1 m. 

Mosite & Bay Swore Ry. (Ala.) Mobile 
to Bayou la Batre, 38 m. 

Mosite & Ouro R. R. (Ala., Ill., Ky., La., 
Miss., Mo., Tenn.) St. Louis to Mo- 
bile, 646.8 m.; owned, 752.9 m.; con- 
trolled, leased, &c., 361.3 mj; tot. 
1,114.2 m. 

Moncton & Buctoucue Ry. (N.B.) Monc- 
ton to Buctouche, 32 m. 


owned, 327.3 m.; leased, 23.6 m.; tot. 


Monon Route. Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Ry. Co. 
o MononcaHeLta R. R. (Pa.) Brownsville 
12 Junc. to Martin, 27.8 m.; tot. 64.9 m. 
rel Monroe R. R. (Ga.) Social Circle to Mon- 
roe, 10 m. 
i} Monson R. R. (Me.) Monson to Monson 
Lol June., 6 m. 
O€£ Montana R. R. (Mont.) Lombard to Har- 
lowton, 88.9 m.; tot. 152.5 m. 
ov Montana Western Ry. (Mont.) Conrad 
Je G8 to Vallier, 20.2 m. 
[om an Montana, Wyominec & SoutHern R. R. 
> (Mont.) Bridger to Bear Creek, 
TW go m. 
c Monte Ne Ry. (Ark.) Lowell to Monte 
@ To Ne, 5 m. 
& Montour R. R. (Pa.) Montour Junc. to 
(= ro) Imperial, 13 m. ! 
(od) Montpetier & Wexts River R. R, (Vt.) 
= fos) Montpelier to Wells River, 38.2 m.; 
- tot. 49.8 m. 
c {a0} MontreaL & Province Line Ry. (Que.) 
o (are St. Lambert to Farnham, 32 mj; tot. 
Q 58.6 mh. 4 . 
MoreHeapn & Nortu Fork R. R. (Ky.) 
Morehead .to Redwine, 25 m.; tot. 
@ 30 m. - 
& Morenci SoutHern Ry. (Ariz.) Morenci 
- to Guthrie, 17.8 m. 
Morcan’s Loursrana & Texas R. R. (La., 
Tex.) Algiers to Lafayette, 144 m.; 
7 
v 


350.9 m. 
Morcantown & Kincwoop R. R. (W.Va.) 

Morgantown to M. & K. June., 479 m. 
Morrissry, Fernie & Micuet Ry. (B.C.) 


Swinton to Carbonado, 6.1 m.; tot. 
12.2. m. 
Morristown & Erie R. R. (N.J.) Mor- 


ristown to Essex Fells, 10.6 m.; tot. 
129 m, 

Moscow, Campen & San AvGusTINE Ry. 
(Tex.) Moscow to Camden, 7 m. 
MosHassucK VatiLey R. R. (R.T.) Sayles- 

ville to Woodlawn Junc., 2 m. 
Mountain Centrat Ry. (Ky.) Campton 
to Campton June., 12.5 m. 
Mount Arry & Eastern Ry. (N.C., Va.) 
Mt. Airy to Danube, Va., 19.2 m. 
Mount Hore Mrinerar R. R. (N.J.) Whar- 
ton to Mt. Hope, 5 m. 
Mount Jewett, Kinzua & RuteRvILLe 
R. (Pa.) Mt. Jewett to Kashequa 
June , 2.9 m.; tot. onerated, 40 m. 
Mount Neso Route (Neb.) 15 m. 
Mount Wasuinaton Ry. (N.H.) Fabyan 
to Mount Washington Summit, 3.3 m. 
Munisinc Ry. (Mich.) Munising to 
Princeton, 45.3 m.; tot: 76.55 m. 
Muscatine NortH & Sovuru y. (Ta.) 
Muscatine to Elrick Junc., 28.6 m. 
Nacocpocnes & SouTHEAstern. R. R. 
(Tex.) Nacogdoches to Dockville, 
13.2 m. 
Nicozant R. R. (Ariz., Mex.) 
Nacozari, 75 m. 
Nantucket Centrat R. R. (Mass.) 
tucket to Siasconsett, 9 m. 
NaPIERVILLE Junction Ry. (NY., 
Rouses Point to St. Constant 
28.3 m.; tot. 31.3 m. 
NarraGAnsetr Pirr R. R. (R.I.) Narra- 
gansett Pier to Kingston, 8.5 m. 
NasHvitteE Route, Tennessee Central 
R 


Douglas to 
Nan- 


Que.) 
Junce., 


NasHVILLE, CHatTANooGA & St. Louis Ry. 
(Ala., Ga., Ky., Tenn.) Hickman to 
Chattanooga, 320.2 m.; owned, 839 m.; 
leased, 391 m.; tot. 1,230 m. 

Natcnez, Bary & Sureverort R. R. (La.) 
Ball to Johnson, 22 m.; tot. 55 m. 


Natcuez, Corumpia & Mose R. R. 
(Miss.) Norfield to Divide, 25 m.; 
tot. 34 m. 


Narcuez, (Urania & Ruston Ry. (La.) 


15°m. 
Nexrson & Ausemarte Ry, (Va.) 
m.; Schuyler to Rockfish, 5 m. 


Nevapa-Catirornia-Orecon Ry. (Cal., Nev.) 


Urania to Zion Will, 
Alberene to Schuyler, 13.3 


Alturas to Reno, 


184 m. 

Nevana Central R. R. (Nev.) Battle Mountain to Austin, 
93m. 

Nevapa Copper Bert R. R. (Nev.) Mason to Wabuska, 14 m. 


Nevaps County Narrow Gauce R. R. (Cal.) Colfax to Nevada 


City, 21¢m. 
Nevapa NorktHern Ry. (Nex.) Cobre to Ely, 140.4 m.; tot. 
165 m. 


Nevaps Snort J.1ne. Tonopah & Tidevater RR. 

Newark & Marion Ry. (N.Y.) Newark to Mazion, 8.5 m. 

New Bervin & Winrietp R. R. (Pa.) Winficld to New Berlin, 
8 m. 


New Brunswick & Priyce Epwarp Istaxp Ry. (N.B.) Sack- 
ville to Cape Tormentine, 36 m. 

New_ Brunswick Coa & Ry. Co. (N.B.) Norton Station to 
Minto, 58 m. 

New_ Brunswick Soutuern Ry. (N.B.) St. John, West, to 
St. Stephen, 84 m. 

Newsuren, Duteness & Connecticut R. R. (N.Y.) New- 


burgh to Millerton, 57 m. 
Newrounptanp Ry. (N.F.) St. John’s to Port-aux-Basques, 
546 m.; tot. 633 m. 
(La.) 


Inerta & Norruern R. R. 
Sarre, 48 m. 

New Jersey & New Yorn R. R. (N.J., N.Y.) 

Haverstraw, 42 m.; tot. 48 m. 


New New Iberia to Port 


Jersey City to 


New Jersey & Pennsytvanta R. R. (N.J.) Morristown to 
White House, 27 m. 
New Jersey, Inprana & Inutnots R. R. (Ind.) South Bend to 


Pine, 11.6 m. 

New Mexico & Arizona R. R. (Ariz., Mex.) N. M. & M. 
Junc. to Nogales, 88.2 m. 

New Mexico Centrat R. R. (N.M.) Santa Fe to Torrance, 


116 m. 

New Orveans & Nortweastern R. R. (La., Miss.) 
to Meridian, 195.5 m.; tot. 203.7 m. 

New Orveans & Nortuwesters R. R. (Ark., La.) 
Vidalia, 226 m. 

New Orveans, Fr. Jack 
Orleans to Buras, 59.6 

New Orveans Great NortHern R. R. (La., Miss.) New Orleans 

to Jackson, 185.6 m.; owned, 240.3 m.; tot, 281.8 m. 

Orveans, Mosire & Cuicaco R. R. (Ala.. Mss., Tenn.) 

Mobile to Middleton, 367.7 m.; tot. 402.7 m. 

New Orveans, NaTarpany & Natcuez Ry. (La.) 
to Natalbany, 24 m. 

New Orveans, Texas & Mexico R. R. (La., Tex.) 
to Sab’ne River, 243 m. 
Newrort & SuHeRMAN’s VALLEY R. R. 
Germantown, 30 m. 
Newport & WicxkForp R. R. 
ford, 3 m. 

New_ River, Hotston & WESTERN 
Rocky Gap, 21 m. 

New York & Greenwoop Lake Ry. (N.J., N.Y.) 
to Fish Creek, 40.9 m.; tot. 53.3 m. 

New York & Lone Brancn R. R. (N.J.) 
Head, 38 m. 

New York & Ottawa Ry, (N.Y., Ont.) 


New Orleans 
Gurdon to 
New 


n & Grano Iste R. R. (La.) 


New 
Pine Grove 
New Orleans 
(Pa.) Newport to New 
(R.1.) Wickford June. to Wick- 


R: R. (Va.) Narrows to 
Sterling Forest 
Perth Amboy to Bay 


Tupper Lake to Ottawa, 


128.4 m: 

New York & Pennsytvanta Ry. (N.Y.) Canisteo to Ceres, 
57 m. 

New York, Ausurn & Lansine R. R. (N.Y.) Auburn to Ithaca, 
36.3 m. 


New York Centrat & Hupson River R. R. (N.Y., Ont., Pa., 
Que.) New York to Buiralo, 440.6 m.; owned, 805.5 m.; 
leased, operated, &c., 2,976.3 m.; tot., 3,781.8 m. 

New York Centrat System (Ill., Ind., Mass., Mich., Mo., N.Y., 
O,, Ont., Penn., Que., Vt.) Includ-s 20 separate railroads 
with a total of 12,450.5 m. 

New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis R. R. (Ill, Ind., N.Y., O., Pa.) 
Buffalo to Chicago, 523 m.; owned, 494.7 m.; leased, &c., 
28.3 m.; tot. 523 m. 

New York, New Haven & Hartrrorp R. R. (Conn., Mass., N. 
Y., R.1.) Boston to New York, 233 m.; owned, 1,040.8 m.; 
leased, &c., 1,103.4 m.; tot. 2,044.2 m. 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. (N.J., N.Y., Pa.) Wee 
hawken to Oswego, 324.8 m.; owned, 318.8 m.; leased, &c., 
227 m.; tot. 545.8 m. 

New_York, Puitaperpura & NorFotk R. R. (Del., Md., Va.) 

Delmar to Cape Charles, 95 m.; tot. 112 m. 

York, Texas & Mexican Ry. Branch of 

Lines System. 

NracarA, St. Catuarines & Toronto Ry. (N.Y., Ont.) St 
Catharines to Niagara Falls, 12 m.; tot. 43.3 m. 

Nicket Pirate Rodp. New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 

NorFotk & Westrrn Ry, (Kv., Md., N.C., O., Tenn., Va., W 
Va.) Columbus to Norfolk, 703.8 m.; owned, 1903.2 m.; 
leased, 38.3 m.; tot. 1941.6 m. 

Norrotk SoutHern R. R. (N.C., Va.) Raleigh to Norfolk, 243 
m.; owncd, 578.5 m.; leased, &c., 3.2 m.; tot. 581.7 m. 

NortH & Sourn Carotina Ry. (N.C., S.C.) Hamlet to Mullins, 


New the Frisco 


55-7 m. 
Nortnampton & Bath R. R. (Pa.) Northampton to Bath Junc., 
7.1 m. 
Nortnameton & Hertrorp Ry, (N.C.) Gumberry to Jackson, 
9 m 


Nort Arkansas Line. Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. 

NortH Bank Roapv. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 

Northern ALABAMA Ry, (Ala.) Sheffield to Parrish, 97 m.; tot. 
112.5 m. 

NorTHERN Centrat Ry. (Md., N.Y., Pa.) Baltimore to Marys- 
ville, 90.4 m.; owned, 144.4 m.; leased, &c., 322.9 m.; tot. 
467.4 m. 

NortHern Daxota Ry. (N.D.) Edinburg to Concrete, 21.2 m. 

Nortuern R. R. oF New Jersey, (N.J., N.Y.) New York City 
to Nyack, 29 m. 


NortHern Onto Ry. (O.) Akron to Delphos, 161.7 m. 


NorTHERN Paciric Ry. (Id., Man., Minn., Mont., N. D4 Ore., 
Wash., Wisc.) Ashland to Portland, 2,171.4 m.; owned, 


2,853.2 m.; leased, &c., 3,130.2 m.; tot. 5,983.3 m. 
NortHern Louisiana & GutF R. R. (La.) Hodge to Shady, 
15 m. 
Nortn Suore R. R. (Pa.) Conway to Wallace City, 5 m. 
Nortn Suore Ry, (N.B.) Adamsville to Coalville, 11 m. 
Norta Western Line, Chicago and Northwestern Lire. 
NorTHWEsTERN Pacrric ,R. R. (Cal.) T’buron to Sherwood, 
146.3 m.; tot. 376.3 m. 


Nortuwestern R. R. of Soutn Carotrxa, (S.C.) Sumter to 
Wilsons Mills, 38 m. 
Nortu YaxrMa & Vatrey R. R. (Wash.) North Yakima to 


Naches City, 14 m. 

Norwoop & St. Lawrence R. R. 
dington, 18.5 m. 

Nova Scotra Street & Coat Co.’s Ry. (N.S.) 
Sunny Brae, 13 m. 

Oaxaca & Eysutra R. R. (Mex.) 
45 m. 

Ocean Snore Ry. (Cal.) 
tot., 58 m. 

Ocitta Soutuern R. R. (Ga.) Ocilla to Alapaha, 16 m. 

Ouro & Ky. Ry. (Ky.) Jackson to Cannel City, 2- m. 

Ouro & Littte Kanawua R. R. (0.) Fair Oaks to West 
Marietta, 72 m.; tot. 74.3 m. 

Onto Etre. Ry. (Ind.,O.) Toledo to Cincinnati, 220 m,; tot. 
504 m. 

Onro River R. R. (W.Va.) Wheeling to Kenova, 223 m, 

Onro River & Cotumsus Ry. (O.) Ripley to Sardinia, 23 m. 

Ouro River & WesTERN Ry. (O,) Bellaire to Zanesville, 112 m. 

OxkerENoKEe Route, Waycross & Southern R. R. 

OKtanomA Centra Ry. (Okla.) Chickasha to Lehigh, 129 m. 

Oxrattoma, Kansas & Missourt IntER-Urnax Ry. (Kans., Okla.) 
Miami to Hattenville, 5 m. 


(N.Y.) Norwood to Wad- 
Ferrona June. to 
Oaxaca to Ejut'a, 43 m.; tot. 


San Francisco to Tunitas Glen, 38 m.; 
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Otp Cotony R. R: (Mass., R.1.) Boston to Newport, 67.6 m.* 
tot. 518.3 m. . 

Orv River & Kissatcnie Ry. (La.) Old River to Terguson, 
26 m. 

Ontonacon R. R. (Mich.) Ontonagon to Green, 7 m.; tot. 
15-4 m, 

Oretousas, Gutr & Nortieastern Ry, (La.) Crowley to Mel- 
ville, 56.4 m. 

OrAnGe & Northwestern R. R. (Tex.) Orange to Newton, 


61.5 m, 
Orecon & Eureka R. R. (Cal.) Eureka to Trinidad, 31.9 m.; 
tot. 37 m. 


Orecon & SouTigastern R. R. (Ore.) Cottage Grove to Diss- 
ton, 20 m. 

Orecon & Wasuincron R, R. (Ore., Wash.) Wabash June. to 
Tons, 6.2 m., Controlled by the Union PaciGe R. R. Co. 
Orecon R. R, & Navication Co, (Id., Ore., Wash.) East Port- 
land to Huntingdon, 4o2 m.; owned, 1,142.23 m.; leased, &c., 

195.2 m,; tot. 1,337 m. 

Orecon Snort Line R. R. (Id., Mont., Ore, Utah, Wyo.) 
Granger to Huntington, 541.4 m.; owned, 1,178 m.; leased, 
&c., 387.2 m.; tot. 1,565.2 m. 

Orecon, Wasitncton & Ipato R. R. (Id., Wash.) Lewiston 
June. to Lewiston, 72 m. 

Orrorp Mountain Ry. (Que.) 
58.1 im. 

Orient System. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry. 

Osnawa Ry, (Ont.) Prospect Park to. Oshawa June. 6.6 m.; 


Mansonville to Windsor Mills, 


tot. 8.8 m. 

Otis Ry. (N.Y.) Otis Junc. to Otis Summit, 1 m. 

Otseco & HERKIMER R. R. (N.Y.) Mohawk to Oneonta, 53.2 
m.; tot. 62 m. 

Ortawa & New York Ry. (Ont.) Ottawa to ( ornwall, 56.7 m.; 


tot. 58.8 m. 

Ovacuita & NortHwestern ‘R. R. (La.)  ( larks to Tremont and 
Gulf Junc., 25 m.; tot. 40.7 m. 

Ovacuita Vattey Ry. (Ark.) Millville to Stark, 28 m. 

OverRLAND Route. Union Pacific R. R. 

Overton County R, R. (Tenn.) Algood to Livingston, 19 m.; 
tot. 21 m. 


Pacrric & Arctic Ry. White Pass & Yukon Route. 


Pactrrc & Eastern Ry. (Ore.) Butte Falls to Medford, 
32 m. 
Pacrric & IDAHo NortHeRNn Ry. (Id.) Weiser to Evergreen, 7 


m.; tot. 77.8 m. 

Paciric Coast Ry. (Cal.) Port San Luis to Los Olivos, 75.9 m.; 
tot, 95.7 m. 

Pacrerc Evectric Raitway Co. (Cali.) Los Angeles to Balboa, 
39.9 m.; tot. r19 m. 

Payaro VALLEY Consotipatep R. R. (Cal.) Spreckels to Watson 
ville, 27.2 m.; tot. 41.5 m. 

PanaMaA R. R. (Canal Zone) Colon to Panama, 47 
191.7 m. 

PanaMa Canat Route. Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay Ry. 

Panama Route, New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago R. R. 

Pan-AMerRican R. R. (Mex.) San Geronimo, Oaxaca to Mar 
iscal, 283.3 m.; tot. 206.4 m. 

Pan Hanpie Route, Pennsylvania R. R. 

Paracoutp & Memputs R. R. (Ark., Mo.) Manila to Cardwell, 
17.7 ™m.; tot. 23.7 m. 

ParaGouLp SouTHeastern Ry. (Ark.) Blythesville to Paragould, 
39 m. 

Paris & Great Nortuern R. R. (Tex.) Arthur City to Paris 
15m. 

Paris & Mr. PLeasant R. R. (Tex.) Bogota to Paris, 23.6 m 

Pascacouta Nortwern R. R. (Miss.) Evanston to Scranton 
43 m. 

PaYETTE VAtLey R. R. (Id.) Emmett to Payette, 30 m. 

Peacn River & Gutr Ry. (Tex.) Bartle to Timber, tr m.; tot 


3 m.; tot. 


2I m, 

Pecos & NortHerN Texas Ry. (Tex.) Amarillo to Lamesa 
192m. 

Pecos Vatuey Sournern Ry. (Tex.) Pecos to Saragosa 
30 m. 


Pemberton & HicHtstown R. R, (N.J.) Hightstown to Lewis 
town, 27 m. 


Penn Oreitte River Route. Idea, # Washington Northern 
R.R. 


Penrtnsutar R, R. (Wash.) Shelton t Uv. donsville, 60 m, 

PENNSYLVANIA R. R. Syste, (Del., Ile, Ind., Md., Mich., N.J., 
N.Y., O., W.Va.) New York to Chicago, 1,052 m.; operated 
leased, &c., east of Pittsburg, 6,294.3 m.; west. of Pitts 
burg, 4,940 m.; tot. 11,234 m. 

PENSACOLA, ALABAMA & TENNESSEE R. R. (Fla.) Millview to 
Pensacola, 26 m, 

Peopie’s Ry. (Pa.) Pottsville to M'nersville, « 4 m. 

Peorta & PEKIN Union Ry. (lIIl.) Pekin to Peoria, 10.1 m.: 
tot. 18.1 m. 

Pere Marguette R. R. (IIl., Ind., 
Grand Rapids to Bay View, 
leased, &c., 503.3 m.; tot. 2,36: 


Mich., N.Y., Ohio, Ont.) 
3 m.; owned, 1,866.4 m.; 
69.7 m. 

PERKIOMEN R. R. (Pa.) Philadelphia to Allentown, 68 m. 

Perta NortHern R. R. (Ark.) Perla to Lonsdale, 20 m. 

PeTaLuMA & Santa Rosa Ry. (Cal.) Petaluma to Forestville, 
24 m. 

PHILapetpHta & Beacit Haven R. R. (N.J.) Manahawkin to 
Beach Haven, 12 m. , 

PuHILaDELeu1a & ReApinG Ry. (Del., N.S, NY; 
to Newberry Junc., 202.3 m.; owned 
672.9 m.; tot. 1,025 m. 

PHILADELPHIA, BatTimore & Wasnincton R, R. (Del. D.( 
Md., Pa.) Philadelphia to Washington, 134.8 m.; 
227.2 m.; leased, &c., 489.9 m.: tot, 717.1 m 

PHILADELPHIA, NEwton & NEw York R. R.-(Pa.) Philadelphiz 
to Newton, 21.7 m. 

Puitipspurc & SUSQUEHANNA Vattey R. R. (Pa.) 
to Fernwood, 15.9 m.; tot. 30 m. 

Puoenix & Eastern R. R. (Ariz.) Hassayampa to Winkelman 
134.9 m. 

Picxens R. R. (S.C.) Pickens to Easley, 6 m. 

PreoMont Ry. (N.C.) Denton to Thomasville, 21 m 

Pierre, Raprp City & Nortuwestern Ry. (S.D,) Pierre 
Rapid City, 167.7_ m. 

Pine Buurr & Western R. R. (Ark.) Benton to Pine Bluff 
46 m. 

Pine Biurr River Ry. (Ark.) Rob Roy to Reydel, 25 m. 

PirrssurcH & Lake Err R. R. (O., Pa.) Pittsburg te 
Youngstown, 66.8 m. owned, 73-3 m.; leased, &e., 117.9 m.; 
tot. 191.2 m. 

PittssurcH & Moon Run R. R. (Pa.) Groveton to Moon 
Run, 5 m. 

Pittspurcn, CHartiers & YouGuioGHENny Ry. (Pa.) Beechmont 
to McKee’s Rocks, 13.2 m.; tot. 22 m. 

PittspurGH, Cincrnnatr, Curcaco & St, Lours Ry. (IL, Ind.. 
O., Pa., W.Va.) Pittsburg to Columbus, 190.9 m.; owned, 
1,133-3 m.; leased, &c., 335.5 m.; tot. 1,468.8 m. 

PittspurGH, Lisson & WesTERN R. R. (O., Pa.) Lisbon to New 
Galilee, 25 m.; tot. 34.3 m. 

PirtsBurc, SHAwMuT & NortTHERN R. R. (N.Y., Pa.) Way- 
land June. to Hyde, 144.6 m.; owned, 159.9 m.; leased, &c.. 
80.3 m.; tot. 240.2 m. 

PitTsBuRGH, SUMMERVILLE & CLarion R. R. (Pa.) 
Summerville, 15.4 m.; tot. 20.5 m. 

PittspurG, WESTMORELAND & Somerset R. R. (Pa.) 
to Somerset, 25.6 m.; tot. 33.6 m. 

PittssurGn, Youncstown & Asutanuta R, R. (O., Pa.) © Ash- 
tabula to Pittsburg, 124.6 m.; tot. 141.2 m. 

PLacervittE & Lake TAHOE Ry. (Cal.) Camino to Placerville, 
8 m.; tot. 27.4 m. 

Prant City, Arcapra & GuLrF R. R, (Fla.) Plant City to Wel- 
come, 13.1 m.; tot. 19.3 m. 

Pontiac, Oxrorp &-NortHern R. R. (Mith.) Caseville to Pon- 
tiac, 100.6 m. 

Port ArtHuR Route. Kansas City Southern R, R. 

Port Jervis, Monticetto & New York R. R. (N.Y.) Monti- 
cello to Port Jervis, 23.9 m.; tot. 38.3 m. 

PortLanp & Rumrorp Farts Ry. (Me.) Rumford Junction to 
Rumford Falls, 52.9 m.; tot. 65.1 m, 
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Porttann Raitway, Licur & Power Co. (Ore.) Portland to 
Caulman, 15.4 m.; tot. 241.6 m. 


Port _Townsenp Soutnern R. R. (Wash.) Port Townsend to 
Quilcene, 26.2 m.; tot. 41.2 m. 


Potzau Vattey R. R. (Okla.) Shady Point, Okla., to Sutter, 
Okla., 8 m. 


Potomac, Freperickssurc & Piepmont R. R. (Va.) Freder- 
icksburg to Orange, 37.6 m. 


ser & Rio Verve Ry. (Mex.) San Luis Potosi to Ahuacatal, 

36 m, 

Potost Centra R. R. (Mex.) Charcos to Los Charcos, 9m 

Prescott & NortHwestern R. R. (Ark.) Prescott to Cox, 
50 m. 

Prescott & Reaper Ry, (Ark.) Reader to Lyda, 6 m. 

Preston & Bertin Ry. (Ont.) Berlin to Preston, 9 m. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp Ry. (P.E.I.) Charlottetown to Tig- 
nish, 116.1 m.; tot. 209 m. 


Pucer Sounp Erectric Ry. (Wash.) Tacoma to Seattle, 36.5 
m.; tot. 117 m. 


Quanan, Acme & Paciric R. R. (Tex.) Quanah to Paducah, 
43-2 m.; tot. 46.6 m. 


Quesec & Laxe Sr. Joun Ry. (Que.) Quebec to Chicoutimi, 
227 m.; tot. 246.5 m. 

Quesec Centrat, Ry. (Que.) Quebec to Sherbrooke, 143 m.; 
tot. 225.9 m. 


Quesec, Montrea, & SovurHern Ry. (Que.) Fortierville to St, 
Lambert, 109.7 m.; tot. 191.9 m. 


Quesec Orienta Ry. (Que.) Metapedia to New Carlisle, 98 m, 


Queen & Crescent Route. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Ry.; Alabama Great Southern R. R.; New Orleans 
& Northeastern R, R.; Alabama & Vicksburg Ry.; Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Ry. 


Quincy, Omana & Kansas City R. R. (Ill, Mo.) Quincy, 
Ill., to Northern Junction, Mo., 244.4 m.; tot. 267.6 m. 

Quincy Route. Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. R. Co. 

Ranway Vatiey R. R. (N.J.) Roselle to Summit, 8.8 m. 


Ravercu & CHarteston R. R. (N.C., S.C.) Lumberton, N. C., 
to Marion, S. C., 4: m. 


ware & Sournrorr Ry. (N.C.) Fayetteville to Raleigh, 

4m. 

ata & Cumsertanp R. R. (N.C.) Cameron to Hallison, 
18.5 m. 

Rapip City, Brack Hints & Western R. R, (S.D.) Mystic to 
Rapid City, 34 m. 

Raguette “ake Ry. (N.Y.) Clearwater to Raquette Lake, 18.1 
m.; to.. 24.3 m, 

Raritan River R. R. (N.J.) New Brunswick to South Amboy, 
02.6030. ; tot, 21-7. ms. 

Reapinc R. R. Philadelphia & Reading R. R. Co. 

Rep Mountain Ry. (B.C.) Paterson to Rossland, 10 m. 

Rep River & Gutr R. R. (La.) Ashmore to Lecompte, 29 m. 


Rep River, Texas & SourHERN Ry. (Tex.) Carrollton to Sher- 
man, 53 m.; tot. 57.6 m. 


Rep Ev RTT SS Co. (N.F.) North Sydney to St. Johns, 
33 m. 


Recister & GuEnnvitLE Ry. (Ga.) Glennville to Register, 39 
m.; tot. 41 m. 


Reynotpsvitte & Farts Creek R. R. (Pa.) Falls Creek to 
Soldier Run, 14 m. 


RicuHMonp, Freperickspurc & Potomac R. R: (Va.) Richmond 
to Quantico, 78.6 m.; tot. 87.7 m. 

Rro Granpe R. R. (Tex.) Brownsville to Point Isabel, 22 m. 

Rro Granve & Eacie Pass Ry. (Tex.) Laredo to Minera, 29 m 


Rio Granpe & Pacosa Sprincs R. R. (Col., N.M.) Lumberton, 
N. M., to Flaugh, Col., 30.2 m. 


Rio Granpe Junction Ry. (Col.) New Castle to Grand Junc- 
tion, 77 m. 


Rro Granpe, Sierra Mapre & Paciric R. R. Mexico North 
western Ry. Co. 


Rio Granve SourHern R. R. (Col.) Durango to Ridgway, 162.6 
m,; tot. 179.8 m. 


Rio Granpe— Westzrn Ry. Denver & Rio Grande. 

Riversipe & Gutr Ry. (Tex.) Hardin to Milvid Junction, 25 m. 

Roanoke River Ry. (N.C.) Manson to Townsville, 12 m. 

Roartnc Fork R. R. (Va.) Blackwood to Roaring Fork, 7.6 
m.; tot. 8.2 m. 

RocHette & SourHern Ry. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Rocxrorp Route. Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. Co. 

Rock Istanp Lines. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 

Rocx Istanp Soutuern Ry, (Ill., Ia.) Davenport, Ia., to 
Galesburg, Ill., 69 m. 

Rockport, Lancpon & NorrHern Ry. (Mo.) Langdon to 
Rockport, 5.6 m. 

Rocky Mountain Route. St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pa- 
cific Ry. 

Rocue River Vauury Ry. (Ore.) Jacksonville to Medford, 6 m. 

Rome R. R. (Ga.) Rome, Ga., to Kingston, Ga., 18 m. 

Rome, Watertown & Ocpenssurc R. R. (N.Y.) Syracuse to 
Massena Springs, 160.9 m.; owned, 409.9 m.; leased, 214.5 
m.; tot. 624.4 m. 

Roscor, Snyper & Paciric Ry. (Tex.) Roscoe to Fluvanna, 
49-2 m. 

Royat Buue Line. Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry.; Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

Rumrorp Farts & Rancetey Lakes R. R. (Me.) Rumford 
Falls to Kennebago, 38.4 m.; tot. 38.7 m. 

Ruray Vauiey R. R. (Pa.) Echo to Yatesboro, 5 m. 

Ruttanp R. R. (N.Y., Vt., Que.) White Creek, Vt., to Noyan 
Junc., Que., 165 m.; owned, 397.1 m.; leased, &c., 71 m.; 
tot. 468.1 m. 

St. Jounspury & Lake Cuampratn R. R. (Vt.) Luneburg to 
Maquam, 120 m.; tot. 125.4 m. 

St. JosepH & Granpv Istanp Ry. (Kans., Mo., Neb.) Kansas 
City to Grand Island, 313 m.; tot. 319 m. 

St. JosepH Vatrtey Ry. (Ind.) Angola to La Grange, 27 m.; 
tot. 44.3 m. 

St. Lawrence & Aprionpack Ry. (N.Y., Que.) Malone Junc. 
to Valleyfield, 30.2 m.; tot. 665.3 m. 

St. Louis & Gutr Ry. Co. Frisco Lines. 

St. Louis & Hannipat Ry. (Mo.) Hannibal to Moberly, 192 m. 

Sr. Lovrs, Arkansas & Texas Ry. Branch of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. 

St. Lovrs, Brownsvitte & Mexico Ry. (Tex.) Houston to 
Brownsville, 371.5 m.; tot. 513-5 m. 

St. Louis, Et Reno & Western Ry. (Okla.) Guthrie to El 
Reno, 42 m. 

Sr. Louis, Iron Mountain & SoutHern Ry. (Ark., Ill, La., 


Mo., Tenn.) St. Louis, to Texarkana, 490.2 m.; owned, 
2,295.8 m.; leased, &c., 312.8 m.; tot. 2,608.6 m. 


Str. Lours, Kansas City & Cotorapo R. R. (Colo., Kans., Mo.) 
Kansas City to Pueblo, 668.8 m. 


St. Lours, Kennett & Soutneastern R. R. (Ark., Mo.) Ken- 


nett to Piggott, 19 m.; tot. 31 m. 

St. Lovis, Rocky Mountain & Pactric Ry. (New Mex.) Des 
Moines to Ute Park, 95 m.; tot. 106.9 m. 

St. Lours, San Francisco & Texas Ry. (Tex.) Paris to Fort 
Worth, 135.6 m. 

Sr. Lours Soutuwestern Ry. (Ark., Ill., La., Mo., Tenn., Tex.) 
Delta to Texarkana, 412.3 m.; owned, 634.8 m.; leased, &c., 
835 m.; tot. 1,469.8 m. 

St. Lours SourHwestern Ry. or Texas. St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Ry. 

St. Lours, Watkins & Gurr Ry. (La.) St. Charles to Alexan- 
dria, 98.4 m. 

Sr. Martins Ry. (N.B.) Hampton to St. Martins, 30 m. 

St. Marys & Kincstanp R. R. (Ga.) St. Marys to Kingsland, 
‘Im 
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St. Paut & Des Mornes R. R. (Ia.) Des Moines to Mason City, Sar Lake & Ocpen Ry. (Utah.) Salt Lake to Layton, 22.5 m. 


I2I m. 
é r Pedro, ‘ 

St. Paut & DututH R. R. Northern Pacific Railway Co. aay Boers, AUREL edro, Los Angeles & Salt 
Sacanpaca Route. Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville R. R. San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. (Tex.) San Antonio to 
Sacrnaw & Ouacuita River R. R. (Ark.) Saginaw to Bismark, Houston, 238 m.; tot. 729.8 m. 

NIUE San Antonio & Rio Grannr Ry. (Tex.) San Juan to Chapin, 
Satem, Farts City & Western Ry. (Ore.) Dallas to Newberg, 9.8 m. 

37 m.; tot. 50 m. SanversvILLE R. R. (Ga.) Sandersville to Tennille, 3.5 m. 
Sarem, Winona & SoutHern R. R. (Mo.) Horse Hollow to Saw Drzeco & Cuyamaca Ry. (Cal.) San Diego to Foster, 

Winona, 21 m. 25.2 m. 
Satine River Ry. (Ark.) Draughon to Edinburg, 9 m. San Dreco Soutwern Ry. (Cal.) San Diego to Tia Juana, 
Satine Vauiey R. R. (Mo.) Saline Junc. to Coffman, 23 m. 18.5 m.; tot. 48.4 m. 2 
Satissury & Atnert Ry. (N.B.) Salisbury to Albert, 45 m; Sanpy River & Rancetey Lakes R. R. (Me.) Farmington to 

tot. 50 m. Rangeley, 47 m.; tot. 100.4 m. 
Sart Laxe & Los AnceLes Ry. (Utah) Salt Lake City to Salt- SANnForp & Troy R. R. (N.C.) Colon to Cumnock, 8 m. 

air, 14 m. San Francisco & Nortu Pacrric Ry. Northwestern Pacific R. R. 


Sart Lake & Mercur R. R. (Utah.) Fairfield to Mercur, Sawn ee & Norruwestern Ry. Northwestern Pacific 
12.7 m. Bais 


e Illinois Central Railroad 
and Connections 
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San Francisco & San Joaguin Vattry Ry. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe R. R. 


San Juan Paciric Ry. (Cal.) San Juan to Chittenden, 10 m. 
San Luis SoutHern Ry. (Col.) Blanca to San Acacio, 16 m. 


San_ Marcos & Hvuayuapam pe Leon Ry. (Mex.) Rosendo 
Marquez to Mucio Martinez, 48 m.; tot. 54 m. 


San_Pepro, Los Ancenres & Sart Lake R. R. (Cal., Nev., 
Utah) Los Angeles to Salt Lake City, 678.7 m.; tot. 
7, fO5.3° m, 


San Pete Vatrey Ry. Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Sante Fe. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 
Santa Fr Pacrric R. R. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 


Santa Fe, Prescorr & Pxornrx Ry. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R. R. 

Suana EE, Raton & Eastern R, R. (N.M.) Yankee to Raton, 
. m,. 


Santa Fe System. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 
System. 
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Scnonarire Vattey R. R. (N.Y.) 
dleburg, 11 m. 

Sgasoarp Arr Line Ry. (Ala., Fla., Ga., N.C., S.C., Va.) 
Richmond to Tampa, 920.1 m.; owned, 2,384.8 m.; leased, 
etc., 228.7 m.; tot. 2,613.5 m. 

SeattneE & INTERNATIONAL Ry. (Wash.) 
146.1 m. 


(Wyo.) 
Cuyler to Statesboro, 32.6 


Schoharie Junction to Mid- 


Auburn to Sumas, 
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stream, 16 m. 


Seweit Vauiey R. R. (W. Va.) 


SwarpsvitteE R. R. (Pa.) 
17 m. 
Suawmur Line. 
Suerrietp & Tionesta Ry. 
m.; tot. 34.1 m. 
Suetsy County Ry. (Mo.) 
Smerwan & Wittamina R. 

5-5 m, 
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The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 


R. R. (Me.) Pittsfield to Main- 


Dyer to Meadow Creek, 21 m. 
Sharpsville to Wilmington Junction, 


Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern R. R. 


(Pa.) Ross Run to Sheffield, 29.1 


Shelbina to Shelbyville, 10 m. 
R. (Ore.) Sheridan to Willamina, 


and Connections 


SHREVEPORT, ALEXANDRIA & SouTHWeEsTERN Ky. System (La.) 
Sibley to Camp Long, 28 m.; tot. 52 m. 

Sureverort, Houston & Gutr R. R. (Tex.) Manning to 
Huntington, 12 m. 

Ststey, Laxe Bistenrau & SoutHern Ry. (La.) Sibley to 


Camp 1] ong, 2? m. 
Sierra Mapre & Paciric R. R. 
Srerra Nevara Route. 
System. 


Srerra Ry. oF Cattrornia (Cal.) Oakdale to Tuolumne, 57 m.; 
tot. 75.6 in. : 


Mexico Northwestern Ry. 
Nevada - California- Oregon Railway 
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The Missouri-Pacific 
Railroad System 
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Tas Doliciag 


Srerra Vatieys Ry. (Cal.) Plumas Junction to Clio, 37.m. 

Sirver Laxe Ry. (N.Y.) Silver Lake Junction to Perry, 8 m. 

Smver Peak R. R. (Nev.) Blair to Blair Junction, 17.5 m. 

Styverton Ry. (Col.) ‘Silverton to Joker Tunnel, 17 m.; tot. 
20.7 m. 

Sriverton, Grapstone & Nortuerriy R. R. (Col.) Silverton 
to Gladstone, 7 m. 


Sitverton Nortuern R. R. (Col.) Silverton to Animas Forks, 
14 m.; ‘tot. 16 m. 
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Sioux City Route. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 

SKANEATELES R. R. (N.Y.) Skaneateles to Skaneateles Junc- 
tion, 5 m. 

SmetHport R. R. (Pa.) Smethport to McKeans, 7.2 m. 


SmitHonta & Duntap R. R, (Ga.) Smithonia to Dunlap, 
6.5 m. 

Somerset Ry. (Me.) Oakland to Kineo, 90.7 m.; tot. 94 m. 

BONES Ry. (Mex.) Nogales to Guaymas, 263.4 m.; tot. 
287.2 m. 

Soo Lrnz. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 

Sour Burrato Ry. Co. (N.Y.) Lackawanna to Buffalo, 5.9 
m.; tot. 35.2 m. 

South Dakota Cenrrat Ry, (S.D.) Sioux Falls to Water- 
town, 102.8 m. 

SouTHEASTERN Line. Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
Ry. Co. 

Soutnern Ry. (Ala., D.C., Fla. Ga. Ml, Ind., Ky., Md., 
Miss., N.C., S.C., /Tenn., Va, W.Va.) Washington to 
Jesup, 7oo m.; owned, 4,255.2 m.; leased, etc., 2,795 m.; 
tot. 7,050.2 m. 

SouTHern Ry. 1n Mrssisstpri (Miss.) Columbus to Greenville, 
168 m.; tot. 236.9 m. 

SoutHern Catrrornta Ry. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
SoutHern Inpiana Ry. (Ill, Ind.) Terre Haute to Seymour, 
121.4 m.; tot. -7 m. : 
SoutHern Kansas Ry, of Texas (Tex.) Texas State Line to 

Amarillo, 125.6 m. 

SoutHerN Paciric R. R. or Mexico (Mex.) Naco to Nogales, 
1o8 m.; tot. 783.8 m. ; “4 
SoutHern Paciric Lrnrs (Ariz.. Cal... Col., Kan., La.. 0., 
3 Meck, Neb.. Nev.. N.Mex., Okla., Ore., Tex., Utah, Wash.., 
Wyo.) Ogden to San Francisco, 787 m.; owned, 3,534.8 

m.; leased, etc., 6,186.2 m.; tot. 9,721 m. 

Soutnern Utan R. R. (Utah) Price to Hiawatha, 22 m. 

Soutn Georcta Ry. (Fla., Ga.) Adel to Perry, 77 m. 

SoutH Mancuester R. R. (Conn.) South Manchester to Man- 
chester, 2.3. m. 
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Veracruz & Istumus R. R. (Mex.) Cordoba to Santa Lucrecia, 


203 m.; tot. 262.7 m. 
VickspurG, SHreveport & Pacirre Ry. 
Shreveport, 171.5 m.; tot. 188.5 m, 
Vicrorta & Smpney Ry. (B.C.) Victoria to Sidney, 17 m. 
Vicrorta, Fister & WesterN R. R. (La.) Victoria to Roberts, 


(La., Tex.) Delta to 


41 m.; tot. 56 m. 

Victoria TerminaL Ry. & Ferry Co. Vancouver, Victoria & 
East. Ry. & Nav. Co. 

Vipatta Route. Macon, Dublin & Savannah R. R. 

Virctnta & Carotina SoutHern R. R. (N.C.) Lumberton to 
Hope Mills, 27.5 m. 


Vircinta & Kentucky Ry. (Va.) Wise to Norton, 5 m. 
Viretnta & SoutHwesterRN Ry. (Tenn., Va.) St. Charles to 
Mountain City, 151.3 m.; tot. 188.4 m. 


VircintA & Truckee Ry. (Nev.) Reno to Virginia, 52.2 m.; 
tot. 67.5 m. 

Vircinta Arr Line Ry. (Va.) Strathmore to Charlottesville, 
46 m. 


Virointa-Carotina Ry. (Va.) Abingdon to Taylor’s Valley, 


22.4 M.; tot. 31.5 m. 


Vircintan Ry. Co. (Va.) Norfolk to Deepwater, 436 m.; tot 
444-3 m. 
VircintA-SoutHern R. R. Marion & Rye Valley Ry. 


Wasasu R. R. (Ill, Ind., Ia., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.Y., 


O., Ont., Pa.) Toledo to Aladdin, 460.5 m.; owned, 
1,993.2 m.; leased, &c., 521.4 m.; tot. 2,514.6 m. 
WasasH, CHesteR & Western R. R. (Ill.) Menard to Mt. 


Vernon, 64.4 m. 
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WasasH PittspurG TERMINAL Ry. (O., Pa.) Pittsburg to Pitts- 


burg Junction, 59.9 m.; tot. 67.1 m. 


We, SCE Ry. (Ga.) Collins to Wadley, 53 m.; tot. 
Wauixinn Vauttey R. R. (N.Y.) Kingston to Campbell Hall, 
Wate Bees R. R. (S.C.) Ware Shoals to Shoals Junc., 
Wane & Ovacuita VatLey Ry. (Ark.) Banks to Warren, 
ae R. R. (N.C.) Warrenton to Warren Plains, 
Wittion Soutuern R. R. (Ala.) Tidewater to Kellerman, 
ate NortHWEsTern Ry. (Wis.) Blanchard to Pacific 
Junction, 54 m.; tot. 116 m. 
Wasuincton & Cuoctaw Ry. (Ala.) Yellow Pine to Millry, 


28.7 m. 


Wasuincton & Great NortHern Ry. Great Northern Ry. 


Wasuincton & VANDEMERE R. R. (N.C.) Washington to Van- 
demere, 40 m. 

WasHincton, ALExanprta & Mt. Vernon Ry. (D.C., Va.) 
Washington to Mt. Vernon, 17 m. 

WasHINGTON, BaLtimMorE & Awnapotis Exectric Ry. (D.C., 
Md.) Baltimore to Washington, 37.7 m.; tot. 57 m. 
Wasuincton County Ry. (Me.) Calais to Washington Junc., 

103 m.; tot. 138.8 m. 


Wasuincton, IpaHo & Montana Ry. (Id., Wash.) Bovill to 


Palouse, 47 m. 


Pennsylvania Railroad System 
and Connections 
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WaAsHINGTON, Potomac & CuesareaAKE R. R. (Md.) Brandy- 
wine to Mechanicsville, 21 m. 

Wasuincton Run R. R. (Pa.) Layton to Star Junction, 4 m. 

Wasnincton Sournern Ry. (D.C., Va.) Quantico June. to 
Long Bridge, 31.1 m.; tot. 35.6 m. 

WasHincton Sunset Route to Ca.irornta. 
Southern Pacific R. R. 

Watertoo, Cenar Farts & NortHern Ry. (Ia.) 
Waverly, 30 m. 

Waupaca-GrEEN Bay 
10 m. 

Waynespurc & WasHincton R. R. 
Washington, 28.2 m. 


Southern Ry.; 
Cedar Falls to 


Ry. (Wis.) Waupaca to Scandinavia, 


(Pa.) Waynesburg to 


WeaTHERFoRD, MINERAL Wetts & NorTHWESTERN Ry. (Tex.) 
Weatherford to Graford, 41.2 m. 
Wetincton & Powexusvitte R. R. (N.C.) Ahoskie to Wind 


sor, m. 
West Coast Ry. 
West Coast Route. 
West Coast Route (Mex.) 
Western & Atxantic R. 

nooga, 137 m. 
WestTeRN ALLEGHENY R. R. (Pa.) 

43-5 m.; tot. 53.1 m. 
WesTERN Maryianp Ry. (Md., Pa., W.Va.) 


(Fla., Ga.) Greenville to Perry, 26 m. 
Southern Pacific R. R. of Mexico. 
Corral to Yago, 624 m. 


R. (Ga., Tenn.) Atlanta to Chatta- 


Dewey to East New Castle, 


Baltimore to Cum- 


berland, 167 m.; owned, 38c.5 m.; leased, &c., 153-5, m.3; 
tot. 543 m. 
Western New York & Pennsytvania Ry, (N.Y., Pa.) Buffalo 


to Oil City, 135.6 m.; tot. 596.6 m. 
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GAZETTEER OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


423,075; there were 1,635,215,800 tons of freight moved, 
the total traffic. revenue was $2,513,212,763, with re- 
ported net earnings of $852,153,280, and other income 
of $165,888,557. 

There was paid by the railroads in 1909, $318,755,456 
in interest and $265,162,298 in dividends. 

There were constructed in the United States 5,075.64 
miles of railroad in 1902; 4,675.23 miles in 1903; 5,002.57 
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miles in 1904; 5,050.22 miles in 1905; 5,425 miles in 
1906; 5,362 miles in 1907; 3,918 miles in 1908; 6,310 
miles in 1909. In each of these years the greatest 
niileage- was constructed in the Southwestern States. 
The mileage, December 31, 1900, of railroads in the 
United States was divided among groups of States 
as follows; the New England States: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, 7,968.86 miles; Middle Atlantic States: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and District of Columbia, 24,015.76 miles; Central 


——\ 
>\ 


Northern States: Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, 45,364.72 miles; South Atlantic States: 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida, 27,409.36 miles; Gulf and 
Mississippi Valley States: Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Louisiana, 22,430.89 miles; 
Southwestern States: Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, and Oklahoma, 50,479.92 
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miles; Northwestern States: Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Montana, 38,418.21 miles; Pacific States: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, and Utah, 
22,267.44 miles. 

In 1827 the first railway line for traffic was opened 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, and operated by horses. By 
1830 there were 23 miles of railway in operation. In 
1840 there were 2,818 miles; in 1850, 9,021 miles; in 
1860, 30,626 miles; in 1870, 52,022 miles; in 1880, 93,- 
262 miles; in 1890, 166,703 miles; in 1900, 194,262 miles; 
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“would reduce the number to about 260,000 persons. 
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in 1901, 19%,743 miles; in 1902, 202,938 miles; in°1903, 
207,335 miles; in 1904, 212,394 miles; in 1905, 217,341 
miles; in 1906, 222,766 miles; in 1907, 228,128 miles; 
in 1908, 232,046 miles; in 1909, 238,356 miles. This 
does not include double track, sidings, or spurs.» The 
total track-mileage in 1909 was 343,387. a 

In 1909 there were in use 60,601 locomotives, 36,245 
passenger cars, 13,449 baggage and mail cars, 2,180,324 
freight cars, a total of 2,230,018 cars. “The 
total number of employees on the railroads 
of the United States in 1909 was. 1,502,823. . 

There are about 4o different varieties of 
railway cars in use. The original’ passenger 
cars were built like stage coaches. “When 
several of them were joined together into 
one car the evolution of the modern passen- 
ger car began. In England and ‘Continental 
Europe the compartments are still’ in- vogue, 
while the continuous car bodies are used in 
the United States. Asearly.as._ 1836 an-~at- 
tempt was made on the Cumberland =Valley 
Railroad to furnish sleeping cars. The Pull- 
man car, introduced in 1864, was soon- after- 
ward used on the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
Parlor cars, dining-room cars, vestibuled cars, 
observation and tourist cars have since been 
added to the luxuries of railway travel. 

In recent years there has been a_ steady 
increase in the size and capacity of - freight 
cars. In 1875-the average capacity of freight 
cars was from 20,000 to 25,000 pounds. Five 
years later the average was from 40,000 tp 
50,000 pounds, and cars were being built with 
a capacity of 60,000 pounds. Few cars are 
now used with a capacity less than 60,000 
pounds and cars of 70,000 and 80,000 pounds 
are growing in favor. For carrying coal and 
ore, steel cars with a capacity of 100,000 and 
even I10,000 pounds are generally used. Steel 
cars, because of their superior strength, dura- 
bility, and great capacity per unit of weight, 
are increasingly used in America. ; 

The enormous development of American 
railways has not been primarily the result of 
foresight. The great trunk lines—excepting 
those connecting the East with the Pacific 
States which belong to a later era of railroad 
‘building—are aggregations of parts originally 
built without relation to each other. In the 
construction of the railroads to the Pacific 
Coast unprecedented records have been made. 
On the Union Pacific, completed in 1860, 
parts of the road were built at the rate of a 
mile a day, while on the Canadian Pacific, 
completed ‘n 1885, a record was made from 
Apri! 18 to November 21, 1883, of 2.4 milés 
of completed track for every working day.. ! 

By numerous consolidations the railways of 
the United States have been reduced to a few 
groups, which comprise three-fourths of the 
railroad lines of the country: 
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VANDERBILT GROUP 


Miles. Stocks. Bonds. 
24,670 $618,300,000 $752,800,000 
PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM 
19,560 $766,900,000 $567,600,000 
HARRIMAN GROUP 
28,542 $948,300,000  $1,233,400,000 
HILL-MORGAN GROUP 
12,820 $384,600,000 $419,800,060 
MORGAN GROUP 
12,840 $567,215,000 $539,915,000 
GOULD GROUP 
21,114 $532,308,000 $813,500,000 
MOORE-REID GROUP 
28,107 $365,900,000 $483,300,000 
ROCKEFELLER GROUP 
16,185 $252,500,000 $309,700,000 
WALTERS GROUP 
11,143 $147,600,000 $199,300,000 
HAWLEY GROUP 
11,819 $337,087,655 $517,136,826 


Numerous independent railroads, large and 
small, complete the total. : 

Although the railroads of the United States 
have an aggregate mileage of nearly half. the 
total railway mileage of the world, accérd- 
ing to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there are less than 350,000 stockholders. 
This total, moreover, must be considerably in excess of 
the actual number, since it is obvious that the same 
persons hold stock in more than one railroad. While 
it is difficult to say how many stockholders are counted 
more than once in this total, it is certain, in view of 
the marked tendency toward the concentration of 
wealth, that the number is decreasing. This decrease 
is. estimated as at least twenty per cent less, which 
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WORLD ATLAS AND GAZETTEER 
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